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PREFACE. 


Univenal  histoiy,  as  a  science,  is  great  in  itself,  great  in  its  conso- 
^[vences  cm  human  condnet  and  happiness;  and,  at  tliis  moment,  particu« 
hdj  important  to  the  citizens  of  our  republic. 

The  belief,  that  much  experience  in  imparting  knowledge  would  ena* 
Ue  the  author  so  to  arrange  and  illustrate  this  vast  subject,  as  to  make  it 
less  difficult  to  acquire  and  retain,  was  the  moving  spring  which  at  firsi 
IHToduced  this  work,  and  which  now  presents  it  to  the  public  in  an  im* 
proved  form.  This  volimie  ofiem,  in  the  combinations  of  the  subject-^ 
matter,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  it  is  presented,  some  original  fe»- 
lares ;  and  in  its  illustrations,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  solve  the 
problem,  what  is  the  best  form  of  presenting  the  gmnd  outline  of  chro- 
nology. We  refer,  for  this  solution,  to  the  plan,  of  which  a  sketch  is 
presented  in  the  frontispiece ;  and  which  we  call  the  Temple  of  Time; 
and  to  the  enlarged  view  of  the  floor-work  of  this  Temple,  contidned 
in  the  Chart  of  ^  the  Course  of  Time,  or  Picture  of  Nations.^  Here  is 
addressed  to'  the  eye,  on  a  small  scale,  a  plan  strictly  scientific,  (perspee^ 
tive  being  an  exact  science,)  which  is  to  the  whole  of  history,  as  it  exists 
in  time,  what  a  small  map  of  the  world,  with  its  few  lines  of  hititude  and 
longitude,  is  to  the  same  science  as  it  exists  in  place.  If  but  few  cities 
are  set  down  on  such  a  map,  whoever  understands  geography,  having 
any  other  city  given  with  its  latitude  and  longitude,  can  refer  it  to  its  true 
ntnation  on  the  map,  and  thus  know  its  position  relative  to  other  places* 
Such  will  our  Temple  of  Time  be,  in  respect  to  the  datefi  of  events  to 
Ihose  who  fkndentand  it;  and  persons  already  acquainted  with  history 
comprehend  it  at  a  glance.  Such  a  help,  the  most  profound  and  culti* 
vated  mind  need  not  despise ;  for  how  often  does  it  occur,  that  the  con* 
templation  of  characters  and  events  as  they  exist  with  others  before  or 
after  them,  leads  to  profound  conclusions,  concerning  Uie  causes  and 
consequences  of  man's  conduct  and  destiny.  But  to  learn  such  a  method 
in  yotttli,  to  become  accustomed  thus  to  reibr  all  events  tp  a  visible 
representation  of  time,  where  the  whole  subject  of  chronology  is  wrought 
into  strict  unity,  and  made  sensihle  to  the  mind  at  a  single  glance,  must 
be  a  lasting  advantage. 

Of  the  maps  eontaiaed  in  this  work,  ire  need  say  nothing,  because  the 
pnblie  are  iJready  perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  such  illuatrationa 
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IT  PREFACB. 

The  repeated  requests,  that  they  might  be  inserted,  from  teachers  who 
use  our  work  in  their  schools,  have  led  to  their  preparation.  They  con- 
tain, especially  those  which  relate  to  the  middle  ages,  names  of  places 
historically  interesting,  not  easily  found  on  other  maps. 

In  the  written  work,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  history  in  its 
proper  relative  proportions.  The  painter  allows  to  objects  in  space  lesi 
and  less  room  upon  his  canvass,  as  those  objects  recede  into  the  distance. 
Such  is  equally  the  order  of  nature  in  regard  to  objects  as  they  exist  in 
time.  Tet  the  mountain  which  is  distant  must  have  more  room  in  the 
picture  than  the  dark  valley  that  lies  near.  Thus  tower  Greece  and  Rome, 
amid  the  dimness  of  antiquity,  and  thus  sink  the  dark  ages,  though  nearer 
to  the  foreground. 

There  are  two  methods  between  which,  in  a  book  for  reading,  not  for 
reference  merely,  the  writer  must  choose ;  the  ethnographical,  by  which 
nations  are  separately  described,  and  the  chronographical,  by  which  the 
order  of  time  is  strictly  preserved.  When  writers  of  universal  history 
follow  the  ethnographical  method,  the  reader  is  naturally  led  to  consider 
contemporary  events  as  consecutive,  and  to  seek  for  some  plan  by  which 
they  may  be  placed  together.  This  is  to  produce  the  chronographical 
arrangement  which  he  is  apt  to  think  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
writer.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  chronographical  method  prevails^ 
the  reader  complains  of  a  confusion  arising  from  mingling  together  the 
histories  of  different  nations, — ^selects  the  scattered  parts  belonging  to  each, 
and  having  put  them  together,  produces  the  ethnographical  plan.  He 
now  thinks  that,  because  he  has  come  to  a  good  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, his  method  alone  is  good ;  not  reflecting  that  he  has  had  the  advan- 
tages of  both.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  history  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood, unless  the  reader  can,  with  the  one  method,  trace  every  great  nation 
by  itself  through  all  its  most  important  changes,  and  with  the  other,  con- 
ceive himself  placed  in  any  of  the  most  noted  periods  of  time,  and  glance 
through  the  whole  range  of  eontemporary  events. 

For  such  a  comprehension  of  the  subject,  we  refer  to  the  illustrations 
already  noticed ;  where  we  have  at  the  same  glance  both  methods  pre- 
sented  to  the  eye.  In  the  text,  we  have  pursued  either,  or  combined  both, 
as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  When  a  nation  has  had  little  connec- 
tion with  other  nations,  its  history  has  been  treated  separately.  When 
several  nations  have  been  blended,  by  reason  of  their  relations  with  each 
other,  as  in  case  of  war,  their  history,  for  the  time,  has  also  been  thrown 
together. 

To  make  this  book  easy  to  teachers,  questions  are  placed  at  the  foot  of 
each  page.  By  the  manner  in  which  these  are  put,  passages  of  history 
which,  from  the  imperfection  of  language,  cannot  be  cleariy  expressed 
with  the  brevity  to  which  our  limits  confine  us,  are  made  perspicuous. 
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PREFACE.  T 

Important  erents  are  brought  into  bolder  relief;  and  sometimes  the 
learner  is  called  on' to  consider  what  moral  reflections' the  subject  may 
suggest  The  division  of  the  work  into  numbered  paragcaphs  confines 
the  subject  of  each  question,  and  thus  aids  both  teacher  and  pupil ;  while 
it  will  be  an  important  advantage  to  such  as  shall  not  only  use  the  book 
in  classes  for  recitation,  but  also  for  daily  reading ; — following  the  maxim, 
tfiat  ^'  in  a  school,  what  pupils  study  they  should  read,  and  what  they  read 
they  should  study.*' 

To  make  this  book  convenient  for  reference^  and  a  good  family  Uni- 
versal  History^  an  extended  chronological  table  is  prefixed,  and  many  dates 
are  set  down  in  a  bold  character  on  the  margin.  No  good  teacher  would 
oblige  his  pupils  to  learn  all  of  these ;  but  they  will  by  mere  inspection 
know  where  to  find  them  when  occasion  shall  require.  To  make  this 
book  more  attractive  to  learners,  and  to  give  to  teachers  a  sample  of  the 
kind  of  facts,  which  they  will  do  well  to  acquire  and  relate  to  their 
classes,  the  room  on  the  margin  has  been  occupied  by  side  notes  enclosed 
in  brackets.  These,  which  ^e  pupil  is  not  generally  required  to  learn  or 
to  remember,  will,  we  hope,  make  the  time  of  study  pass  pleasantly,  and 
cause  the  book  to  be  regarded  as  an  agreeable  companion. 

Universal  history,  as  a  science,  is  great  in  its  consequences,  as  it  forms 
the  first  study  of  the  politician.  No  wise  man  presumes  to  form  con- 
dosions  concerning  the  future  destiny  of  nations,  without  first  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  It  is  at  this  time  peculiarly  important  to  Ame- 
ricans ;  because  to  them  the  world  are  now  looking  for  a  response  to  the 
grand  question,  "  Can  the  people  govern  themselves  ?"  And,  perhaps,  the 
next  twenty  years  will  decide  it  for  coming  generations.  Shall  monarchy 
in  its  palaces,  and  aristocracy  in  its  lordly  halls,  then  exult,  as  it  is  told 
that  America  is  passing  through  anarchy  to  despotism, — while  mankind  at 
large  niioum,  and  reproach  us  that  we  have  sealed  their  doom  as  well  as 
our  own,  and  that  of  our  posterity  ?  Or  shall  we  continue  to  be  that  peo- 
ple, which  of  all  others  heretofore,  or  now  existing,  possess  the  most 
equitable  government ;  and  to  whom  national  calamity  is  but  as  a  phrase 
Ql  understood  ?  A  history  of  the  past,  no  more  extensive  than  that  which 
is  here  presented,  might  make  us  understand  that  phrase,  with  a  salutary 
fear ;  and  it  might  teach  our  posterity  what  we  as  good  citizens  must 
desire  them  to  know — the  virtues  which  exalt  nations,  and  the  vices 
which  destroy  them ; — that  so  they  may  practise  the  one,  and  avoid  the 
other. 
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**    Flight  of  Xerxes, 73 

479  Mardonius  bums  Athens,  -  -  •  .  -74 

"    FLATMA-^MYCALB,  Greeks  defeat  the  Persians,  and.drive 

them  from  Europe,       •  •  -  •  .  -    74 

470  River  EUR TMEDON,  Cimon  defeats  the  Persians,     •  -    75 

451  Decemvirs  created  to  compile  laws  for  Rome,      •  •  -    94 

450  Gincinnatus  Dictator,         -  -  -  -  •  •    95 

449  Death  of  Virginia  by  the  hand  of  her  father,         •  -  -    94 

448  First  Sacred  War  m  Greece,         -  -  •  •  -    77 

445  Nehemiah  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  •  •  -    9€ 

444  Brilliant  age  of  Greece.    Pericles  supreme  at  Athens— Phidiss— 

Apelles-— Herodotus,     •  •  •  •  -  -    76 

440  Socrates  teaches  at  Athens,  •  -  •  -  -    75 

401  Xenophon's  Retreat,  •  -  •  -  •  -    81 

436  The  Corinthian  War, 77 

431  The  Peloponnesian  War,  •  •  -  -  -    77 

414  Alcibiades.—- Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse,       •  -  •    79 

408  Sanballat  builds  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  at  Samaria,  -    96 

405  JEGOS-POTAMOS,  Spartans  gain  the  ascendency  over  the 

Athenians,        •  •>  -  •  -  •  -80 

404  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens, 80 

395  Veii  taken.^Camillus -    95 

390  First  descent  of  the  Gauls  under  Brennns,  take  Rome,    -  -    95 

'*    Plato  teaches  at  Athens,  ....  75 

380  Pelopidas  delivers  Thebes  from  the  Spartans,      -  -  -82 

371  LEUCTBA,  Epaminondas,  the  Theban,  defeats  the  Spartans,      83 
367  Dionysius  the  Eider,  -  •  -  •  -  105 

362  MANTINEA,  Epaminondas  is  killed,  and  Thebes  loses  supre- 
macy,   --  .-...-83 
330  Aristotle  teaches  at  Athens,          •  -  •  -  -75 
338  CHJEEONEA,  Philip  of  Macedon  makea  himself  master  of 

Greece,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -85 

334  GSANICUS,  Alezanobr  trx  Great  defeats  the  Pernans,     •    86 
333  ISSUS,  Alexander  again  defeats  the  Persians— takes  Damascus 

and  Tyre— conquers  Egypt,  -  •  -  -    86 

332  Alexander  visits  Jerusalem,  -  •  •  •  '    Tf 

S32  AEBELA,  Alexander  defeats  Darius,  and  becomes  master  of  Jie 

whole  Persian  empire,  •  •  •  -  -    86 

323  Death  o?  Alexander  TRk  Great,         •  •  •  -    99 

322  Death  of  Demosthenes,     -  -  -     .      -  •  -102 

301  IPSUS,  Antigonus  and  his  son  defeated  by  four  of  Alexander's 

generals,  who  now  divide  his  empire  among  themseives.  IHO 

"    Ptolemy  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt,         -  •  -  MX) 

"    Seleucus  begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  -  .  -  .  100 

291  FOEKS  OF  THE  CAUDINE,  the  Samnites  oblige  the  Ro- 

mans  to  pass  under  the  yoke, .  -  -  -  •  -  104 

290  Sammtes  subdued  by  the  Romans,  -  -  •  -  104 
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283  £krariane  conquered,         ••.»..  lOi 
280  PANDOSIA,  Pyrrhus  defeats  the  Romans,       •  •  -  104 

279  Second  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  who  finally  settle  m  Galatia,         -  108 
275  BENEVENTUMt  the  Romans  defeat  Pyrrbus,  and  subjngate 

all  Italy, lOS 

264  First  Punic  War* 106 

260  Zadok  founds  the  sect  of  Sadducees,         •  -  •  -119 

251  The  Achaean  League — Aratus,      .....  103 
246  Arsaces  L  founds  a  dynasty  in  Parthia,  •  -   *       •117 

222  CLUSIUM,  the  Romans  defeat  the  Gauls,  and  add  to  their  do- 
minions Cisalpine  Gaul,  .....  106 
206  Philopaamen.  the  last  ifeneial  of  the  Achcan  Leagfue,      -  -  103 
219  Hannibal  takes  Saguntum,            .....  108 
**    Stcond  Punic  War  commences,    •           -           •           •  -  108 

216  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,    •>  •  •  -  •  109 
*'    TICINUS,  Hannibal  defeats  the  Roman  army  under  the  consul 

P.  C.  Scipio, 109 

"    rjZ£P/il,  Hannibars  second  victory,      -  -  •         '-110 

217  Lake  THJRASYMENUS,  Hannibal's  third  victory,      -  -  110 
216  Fabius  Maximus,              •           •          •           •           •  -110 

"    CANNS,  70.000  Romans  slain,  •  •  -  -  111 

202  ZAMAj  Hanmbal  defeated  by  Scipio  Africanus,  •  -  113 

198  The  Je\vish  Sanhedrim  instituted,  -  •  -  -  118 

192  TH£i2i>rOPFiL£,AntiochustheGreatdefeatedbythe Romans,  113 
168  FYDNA,  Paulns  Emilius  defeata  Perseus,  and  the  Romans  be- 
come masters  of  Macedonia,    -  -  -  •  -  113 
147  The  Maccabees  oppose  Antiochus  Epiphanes,      -          •  -  118 
146  Third  Funic  Wnr  closed  by  the  destraction  of  Carthage,  -  115 

"    Corinth  destroyed  and  Greece  subdued  by  Rome,  •,     ^    -119 

133  Attains  III.  bequeaths  Pergamus  to  Rome,         -  •  -  116 

133-121  The  Gracchi, 121 

121  Mithridates  the  Great  becomes  king  of  Pontus,    •  -  -  117 

112  Jugurthine  War— Metcllus— Morius— Sylla,        -  -  -  121 

102  AIX,  Marius  defeats  the  Teutones.    K.  200,000;  piis.  90,000,    -  123 

<*    VERONA,  he  defeats  the  Cimbrl      K.  140,000 ;  pris.  60,000  -  123 

91  The  "  Social  War"  costs  Rome  300,000  lives,     .  -  -  123 

86  CHJERONEA  and  ORCHOMENUS,  Sylla  defeats  Miihri- 
datus  in  the  Fuvt  Mithridatie  War,      •  •  -  .123 

87  Marius  tyrannizes  at  Rome,  •  •  •  .  -  123 
86  Marius  dies-— Sylta  returns  to  Rome  to  slaughter  and  destroy,  .  124 
78  TAR  R AC  Of  Sertorius  in  Spsin  defeats  the  Roman  consuls. 

Perpenna  assassinates  him,      •           •           -           -           -134 
"   Spartacus  in  '*  The  Servile  War*'  defeated  by  Crassus,   .           -  124 
69  TIGRANOCERTA.—^  ARTAXATA,  LucuUus,  the  Roman 
consul,  defeat*  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  in  the  "  Second  Mith- 
ridatie War," 125 

66  E  UPHRA  TES,  Pompey  totally  defeats  Mithridates,     -  -  125 

64  Pompey  establishes  the  Roman  power  in  Pontus,  Armenia,  and 

Jadea,   ...  .---125 

*'   Cataline's  conspiracy  defeated  by  Cicero,  •  •  -  126 

60  Juuvs  Cjoak,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  form  the  Pint  Trtifsi- 

vtrste,  .  -  •  136 
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55  CoBar  eommtiidi  in  0«il^4iivsdM  Brttaiii,         •  -  .187 

54  Grassus  mvades  Parthia— fidlB  into  a  niare— lotes  his  army,  and 

finally  his  life, 127 

49  Cietar  paases  the  Rnbioon,  •  •  •  •  •129 

48  Jaly  20,  PHARSALIA,  Cesar  defeats  the  party  of  the  Senate, 

commanded  by  Pompey,         -  •  -  •  -130 

47  ZELA^  CoBsar  subdues  Phanmees  of  Pontns,  ('^veni,  vidi, 

▼ici.") 13 

*'  Is  made  Perpetual  Dictator,  •  •  *  •  .131 

"  Causes  Carthage  and  Corinth  to  be  rebuilt,         -  .  .131 

44  March  15,  Cssar  Assassinated,    -  •  •  •  .132 

43  Second  TVtttmvirale— Octavias,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus,      •  134 
**  Arsaces  XIV.  of  Parthia,  aids  Brutus  and  Cassius,  •  ^134 

42  PBILIPPI,  Octavius  and  Antony  defeat  tham,  •  •  .134 

41  Cleopatra  in  her  galley  sails  up  the  Cydnus  to  Tarsus,    •  •134 

81  ACTIUM,  Oetavhis  defeats  the  fleet  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

and  subjugates  Egypt,        •  •    •  •  •  •136 

**  Octavios,  with  the  title  of  AugustoSy  master  of  the  civilized 

world,  -  .  •  ...  136 

"  Universal  Peace, 137 

4  BIRTH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, :  •  •  137 


PART   IL 

A.D. 

BniTH  OF  Cbhist,  Cmpposed  4  yean  before  the  vulgar  era,)  -  144 

9  Herman,  a  barbarian,  defoau  Varus  the  Roman  general,  •  140 

14  TiBCRfvs  succeeds  Augustus,       •          *          -           •  -141 

31  Crucifixion  of  our  ^viour-— His  Resnrreotion,      -           •  -145 

"  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Penteoost,    .    •  -  145 

34  Martyrdom  of  Stephen,      •           •          •           •           •  -  145 

35  Conversion  of  Paul,  •  -  -  -  •  -145 
37  Caligvul  succeeds  Tiberius^-^l  Ci^kvoros,  •  -  .143 
54  NfiRO— 64  Pint  Persecution  of  the  ChrMiantj  •  -  >  143 
59  Sertorius  Paulinus  destroys  the  Druids  in  Britain.— Defeats  queon 

Boadieea,  - -  149 

64  Jews  under  Gessras  Glonis  rebel,  •  •  •  -         -  146 

65  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,    •  -  -  146 

69  The  Pnetorian  Guards  kill  Oalba  and  make  Otro  emperor* 

ViTELLius  succeeds,     -  .  .  •  -  143 

<(   Vksfasiait,  governor  of  Jndoa,  made  emperor,    -  •  -143 

70  Titus  takes  Jerusalem. — 1,100,000  perish,  .  .  .147 
76  Julius  Agricola  defeats  Galgacus  in  Scotland,  ...  149 
80  Hercnianzum  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Veauvius. 

(Elder  Pliny  is  suflbeated  by  the  noxious  vapour.)      -  -  148 

98  DoaiiTiAif.^95  Second  PerteaUion  of  the  CkriglianSt) 

"  to  117  Tkajan  carries  the  Roman  empire  to  its  greatest  limit,  150 

107  Third  Peneeution  of  the  ChrittianM,  •  -  -  •  150 

'**   Martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  (bishop  of  Antioch,)  laO 
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117  HlDKiAN  relinquishes  the  conquests  of  Trajan  beyond  the  Daimbe 

except  Dacia,  ....•-.  150 
lis  Fourth  Pertecution  of  the  Chrittians,        •  •  -  -163 

135  Final  Destruction  of  the  JewSi  who  rerolt  under  Barochab— "  the 

son  of  a  star,"  -  -  -  •  -  -  147 

138  Titus  Antoninus  Pius^a  good  and  peaceful  man,        -  -  150 

161  Marcus  Aursuus  Antoninus.  His  reign  disturbed,  and  his  life 

lost  by  means  of  barbarian  inroads,  ....  151 
180  CoMHODUs  gives  money  to  the  barbarians  to  buy  peace,  -  •  151 

193  DiDius  JuLiANUS  buys  the  empire  of  the  PraBtorians,       -  -  151 

' '    Septimius  Severus  restores  military  discipline ;  builds  a  wall  from 

Solway  to  Tyne,  in  Scotland,  ....  158 

211-222  Four  emperors— Caracaij.a  and  Gsta,  Macbinus,  and  the 

infamous  Heliogabulus,  ...  152 

212  Fifth  Peneeution  of  the  Chriitiatu,  under  Caracalla,       -  •>  163 

222  Alexander  Severus,  (Julia  Mammaea  his  mother.)    His  virtues 

vainly  strive  against  a  downward  age,  ...  153 

226  Parthian  empire,  with  the    Arsacides,  extinct.    The   Perrian 

revives  under  the  Sassanide^ ,  of  whom  Artaxerxes  is  the 

first, 153 

k.235  Maziminus,  the  Gothic  giant,  (causes  the  Sixth  Peneeution  qfthe 

Christiane,)  153 

236-^9  Roman  emperors— the  two  Gordians,  father  and  son,  Mazi- 

Mus  and  Balbinus — Philip  the  Arabian,        -  -  -  154 

249  Decius.    The  Goths  for  the  first  time  swarm  upon  the  firontieFS 

of  the  empire,    ....-.-  155 

250  Seventh  Pereecution  qfthe  ChristianM. — Dscius,  -  -  162 
253  Emilianus— 254  Valerian,  -  -  -  •  -155 
257  Eighth  Peneeution  of  the  Christianey  -  -  -  -  162 
268  Valerian  invades  Persia  and  is  made  prisoner  by  Sapor,  -  -156 
270  Nineteen  usurpers— war,  pestilence  and  famine  swept  away  one 

half  the  inhabitants  of  the  R^man  empire.    Claudius,  a  vir- 
tuous sovereign,  succeeds,        .  .  •  .  •  156 
"   AuRKLiAN  contracts  the  empire  on  the  north ;  conquers  the  bar- 
barians,            .......  157 

"    CHALONS^  defeau  Tetricus,  and  establishes  his  authority; over 

the  west,  .......  157 

272  PALMYRA,  defeats  Zsnobia  and  establishes  his  authority  in 

the  east,  1  ......  .  159 

274  The  Ninth  Peneeution  ef  the  Chrittiant,  -  •  .162 

275  Tacitus,  an  aged  and  worthy  senator,  made  emperor,  -  -  159 
277  Florianus— Probus  checks  the  barbarians,  ...  159 
282  Carus,  Carinus,  Nuherian,  .....  I60 
284  Diocletian  makes  Nicomedia  his  seat^-^akes  Mazuoanus  as  a 

colleague,  who  holds  his  court  at  Milan,  •  -  -160 

296  Diocletian  humbles  the  Persians— makes  Tiridates  king  of  Ar- 
menia, -  •  -  .  •  .  -  «6] 

303  The  Tenth  and  most  eeeete  Peneeution  ef  the  Chrittiane,  when 

Diocletian  burns  600  in  a  church  m  Nicomedia,  -  -  162 

304  Diocletian  and  his  colleague  abdicate,        ....  IS2 
"   CoNSTANTius  and  Galbrius  succeed— seTeral  other  emperor»— 

great  dettmction  of  life  by  civil  war,   -  162^ 
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323  CovsTAirnuB  sole  emperor,  maJua  Christianity  the  rdigion  4^  the 
Soman  empire.  Makes  Byzantiam  (Conttantinople)  the  seat 
of  the  empire,  -  -  •  •  -  •161 

325  Firet  Ecclesiaatical  CouneU  at  Nice,  condemn  the  opinions  of 

Arius,    -  -  -  -  .  -  *  .164 

(321  The  heathen  temples  destroyed,) 

337  CoNSTAMTiiTB,  CoirsTAiTTixrs,  Coi7STAir»-<-8ons  of  Gonstantine, 

but  rery  inferior,  -  •  -  •  .  •  M 

360  JuuAN  THE  Apostate.  An  able  man.  (Some  reckon  his  oon- 
tinned  ill  usage  of  the  Christians  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
persecutions.)  He  restores  paganism  and  vainly  endeavors  to 
rebuild  the  temple,  .....         165-b 

363  Jovian.— 364  Valentinian  and  Valens.    Christianity  restored,  167 

375  Gratian,  -  .  -  -  -  .  -  168 

376  Valcns  allows  the  Visigoths,  (1,000,000  in  number— 200,000  war- 
riors,) who  are  driven  by  the  Huns  under  Attila,  to  cross  the 
Danube  and  settle  in  the  empire,         ....  168 

378  AJDRIANOPLE,  the  Visigoths  under  Friligem,  aided  by  the 
Ostrogoths,  defeat  Valens  with  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  his 
army,     -  -  ....  169 

388  Theodosius,  the  last  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  Domina- 
tion of  the  church,        ......  no 

395  Theodosius  divides  the  Soman  Empire  into  ihe  Eastern  and 

Western^ 171 


402-3  POLLENTIA  and  VERONA,  Stilicho  the  general  of  Ho- 
NORixrs,  (Western  emperor,)  defeats  Alaric,  leader  of  the 

Visigoths, 174 

"   Honorius  removes  his  capital  from  Milan  to  Ravenna,      -  -  174 

406  Livasion  of  the  German  nations  under  Radagaieus.  Repulsed 
from  Italy,  but  make  themselves  masters  of  Gaul,  which  is 
lost  to  the  Roman  empire,        -    .       •  -  -  174-5 

410  Alarie  takes  and  sacks  Rome,    Dies  and  is  buried  in  the  bed  of  a 

stream,  .......  175 

412  Adolpbus  marries  Placidia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi- 
goths on  each  side  of  the  Pyrenees,     ....  175 

427  Gbnsbric,  leader  of  the  Vandals,  establishes  a  kingdom  in 

*      Africa, 176 

428  Britain  is  abandoned  by  the  Romans,       ....  185 
449  Hengist  and  Horsa,  with  the  Saxons,  arrive  in  Britain,    •  •  185 

452  CHALONS,    Mms  defeats  Atilla  and  the  Huns,  by  the  aid  of 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,        -           -           -           -  177 
"    Venice  founded, 21^ 

453  The  death  of  Attila,  which  ends  the  great  empire  of  the  Hans,    -  177 
455  Genseric  takes  and  pillages  Rome.    Treasures  and  vessels  of  the 

temple  of  Jerusalem  brought  to  Rome  by  Titus,  shipped  for 

Carthage  and  lost  at  sea,  •  •  -  -  •178 

461-76  CovKT  Rbcimbr,  the  real  sovereign,  puts  up  several  Roman 

emperora,  of  whom  Ausubtulus  Romulus  is  the  last,  -  179 

476  ydoaeer,  the  chief  of  the  Heruli,  becomes  king  of  Rome,  -  179 

496  Clovis  converted  to  Christianity— founds  the  kingdom  of  'the 

Franks.    (Introduces  the  Feudal  System,)      -  -  -187 
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Vi^'V^*/    493  Theodorio  the  Great  ereroomee  Odoeoer»  and  fironda  "  tte  ihtg^ 

dam  of  Ska  OttrvgoOu*'  in  Italy,  •  •  •  .188 

527  JjJvnmjiVt  emperor  of  the  east,    .....  180 
529  The  first  Monastery  of  the  west  at  Monte  Caasino,  near  Naples, 
533  Justinian^s  Code  ef  Laws,  ....  •  181 

"  Belisarius,  his  general,  oonqaers  Oelimer,  and  pats  an  end  to  Ae 

kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,       •  •  •  •  180 

553  Narses,  another  of  his  generals,  defeats  Todla,  and  puts  an  end 

to  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,       •  •        181-69 

"   Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  founded  by  Alboin,    ...  189 
609  Iha,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  assembles  the  Wittegemot,  the 

germ  of  the  British  parliament,  •  .  •  •  185 

**   Mahomet  begins  his  alleged  mission,         ....  193 
€10  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the  east,  invades  Chosroes  of  Persia,  who 

besieges  Constantinople,  •  .  •  .  •  183 


622  The  Flight  of  Mahomct  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  •  •  19S 

633  The  Caliphate  embraces  nearly  all  which  the  Romans  had  pos- 
sessed in  the  east,         •....•  194 

636  The  caliph  Omar  conquers  Egypt  and  deatroys  the  Alexandrian 

library,  -  -  -  -  -  .  .195 

651  Yezdegerd,  the  last  of  the  Sassanides,  defeated  by  the  caliph 

Othman,  and  Persia  becomes  a  part  of  the  caliphate,  •  •  195 

661  Caliph  Moawiyah  invests  Constantinople,  ...  197 

667  The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  saves  the  city  from  the  Mahome- 

Uns,      -  -  -  .  -  •  -  -  197 

709  The  Saracens  conquer  the  Moora  of  Africa,         •>  •  •  196 

713  XERES,    Tarik,  at  the  head  of  the  Saracens  from  Africa,  de« 

feats  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  makes  Spain 
a  part  of  the  caliphate,  .....  196 

714  TO  UES.    Chahles  Mahtsl  gains  a  great  battle,  and  stops  the 

progress  of.  the  Saracens,  ....  •196 

741  The  Groek  church  from  oppositkm  to  image  worahip,  separates 

from  the  Roman  or  Latin  church.  (Final  separation,  800,)  •  198 
754  Pepin  takes  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  gives  it  to  the  pope, 

which  is  the  beginning  of  the  popedom,  .  -  -SOS 

757  Abdalrahman  holds  his  splendid  court  at  Cordova,  •  •  197 

774  C HARLEM AONx  defeats  Desiderius  and  puts  an  end  tO  the  "  king* 

dom  of  the  Lombards,*'  •  -  -  -  •201 

781  The  infamous  Irene  restores  image-worship  in  the  Greek  church,  198 
785  Charlemagne  subdues  the  Saxons.    He  conquers  the  Saracens  in 

Spain  as  far  as  to  the  Ebro,      -  •  •  .  .203 

800  ThB  CoRONATIOlf  OF'CHAELlMAOirS,  •  •  •  .208 

**  Haroun  <al  Raechid,  sixth  of  the  Abassides,  caliph— his  capitdi 
Bagdad.  The  Arabians  in  the  east  and  in  Spain,  the  most 
learned  people  in  the  world,      .  •  •  .  •  223 

827  Saxon  Heptarchy  united  under  Egbert,     .  •  •  208 

841  Downfall  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  •  -  -204 

842  Kenneth  McAlpine  unites  the  sovereignty  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  214 
865  The  Danish  sea-kings  begin  to  infest  England,  •  .  .208 
877  Alfred,  tmally  defeated  by  the  Danes,  disguises  himself,  •  209 
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^->^^^    878  ETHANDUNB.    Alfred  entirely  defeats  the  Danes*    •  -  209 

900  Alfred  diea,  having  been  the  founder  of  British  juriipnideBce,  lite* 

rature,  and  its  naval  power,      ....  809 

905  The  Normans,  under  Rollo,  take  Neustria,  afterwards  called 

Normandy,       -  •  -  •  -  •  -906 

912  Five  German  nations  confederate  and  elect  an  emperor,  t« «.  Con-    . 
"   rad  of  Franconia,  --....  9or 

936  Otbo  this  Great  extends  the  German  power  over  Hungary,  Bo* 

hemiii,  and  Italy,  ......  215 

950  St,  Dunstan  establishes  monachism  in  England,   -  •  210 

961  Ghazni  becomes  the  seat  of  an  empire  of  which  Mahmoiid  is  ths 

most  pjowerful  sultan,   •'  -  •  -  •       *     -  224 

987  Hugh  Capet  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  in  France,      -  •  207 

1003  Bifassacre  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred,  which  -  •  •211 

1013  Sweyn  avenges  and  becomes  the  first  Danish  king  of  England,  •  211 
1017  ASSINGTON.    Canute  defeats  Edmund  Ironside,  and  be* 
comes  king  of  England — ^he  marries  Emma  of  Normandy, 
widow  of  Ethelred — conquers  Norway  and  Sweden,  •  -  213 

1035  Sancho  the  Great  unites  the  small  Christian  kingdoms  in  the  north 

of  Spain,  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  221 

1056  H^nry  IV.  of  Germany,  and  the  popes  engaged  in  the  War  oftho 

Investitures,      ..--.--  216 
1060  Kingdom  of  Naples  begun  by  Robert  (Guiscard)  of  Normandy,   -  219 
1066  HASTINGS.    William  of  Normandy  conquers  Harold,  and  be- 
comes the  first  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England.    About  this  • 
time  chivalry  (knighthood)  began  in  Normandy,  •  -  213 

10.74  The  Turkish  family  of  Seljouk    take  the  principal  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  caliphate.    The  caliphs  lose  their  power,  -  224 
1076  HiLDEBBASD,  (Gregory  IV.)  the  most  haughty  of  all;  the  popes, 

humbles  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,        ....  217 

"   The  Turks  take  ^Jerusalem  and  maltreat  the  pilgrims — they  take 

all  Asia  Minor,  ......  224 

1082  DURAZZO.  Robert  Guisoard defeats  Alexius  Comnenus,         -  219 
1090  "  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains"  establishes  the  ''  Assassins,"  244 

1095  Peter  the  Hermit  preaches  a  crusade  against  the  Turks — pope 
Urban — Council  of  Clermont,  ....  228 

1096  First  army  of  crusaders,  under  Walter  the  Pennyless,  are  de- 
stroyed, .......  228 

1099  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders,  •  •  •  -  231 
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1100  The  Coxmbncsmsmt  of  ths  Crusades,*  •  •  •225 

1      "    The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  founded,  sad  Godfrey  of  Buillon,  the 
'  pnncipal  leader,  made  king,     -  •  •  -  -  231 

I  1130  Scholastic  Philosophy  attains  its  highest  point  by  the  teaching  of 
i  Peter  Abelard,  -  ,         •  «  -  •  •  294 

1141  Popes  and  emperors  of  Germany  carry  on  their  wars  fer  supre- 
macy, under  the  party  watch-words  of  Guelphs  and  Ghib- 
belines,  •  .  «  •  •  .  -23 

•  In  itrictness^  the  era  of  the  Cnuades,  like  tbe  Christian  era,  commenced 'foot 
years  before  the  lime  ordinarily  reckoned.    But  It  Is  much  more  convenient  to  the 
and  sufflcienlly  correct,  to  state  U  at  the  begiaoiox  of  ihe  century. 
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234 


1145  NoTireddin  makes  himself  master  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  he,  • 
1147  Thb  Second  Crusade  (to  little  effect,)  by  Louis  VIL  of  France, 
1154  Henry  II.,  son  of  Maud  (d.  of  Henry  I.,)  and  Gcoffry  P  antage- 

net,  head  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet, .  •  .  .  236 

1162  Milan  destroyed  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  -  .  •  •  833 

1164  JBNaHiz  Khan,  the  greatest  of  conquerors  and  moi^^erers,  •  243 

1170  Henry  II.  causes  the  death  of  Thomas-a-Becket,  •  -  237 

1172  Henry  n.  conquers  Ireland,  i       ...  -  -236 

1187  TIBERIAS,    Saladin  defeats  the  Christians  and  takes  Jerusa- 

lem, which  leads  to  the  -  -  •  -  -  239 

1188  Third  Crusade,  undertaken  by  Richard  L,  Philip  Augustus,  and 

Frederic  Barbarossa,    --....  239 

1189  Siege  of  Acre,  begun  by  Philip  Augustus,  •  -  -240 
*'    Richard  I.  takes  Cyprus,   ......  240 

1192  AZOTUS.    Richard,  the  lion-hearted,  defeats  Saladin,  -  240 

1202  Fourth  Crusade.    Alexius  Angelus  asks  the  crusaders  to  rein- 
state his  father  at  Constantinople.    Dandolo,  doge  of  Venice, 
ahd  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  take  Constantinople,  and  Baldwin 
becomes  the  first  Latin  emperor,  ....  241 

1215  Council  at  the  Lateran,  which  directs  secular  princes  to  extirpate 

heretics,  .......  297 

1217  Fifth  Crusade,  by  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary,  (fruitless,)  .  245 

1215  Magna  Charta,  signed  by  king  John,  at  Runnymede,      -  -  257 

1228  Sixth  Crusade,  by  Frederic  II.  of  Germany,  who  makes  him- 
self king  of  Jerusalem,  .....  445 

1209-23  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  Vallenses, 

headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort^l  ,000,000  killed, 
1236  Paper  money  introduced  from  China  into  Italy,    - 

1240  Cimabue  founds  the  Italian  school  in  Painting,     • 

1241  Hanseatic  League,  ..... 
1248  Seventh  Crusade,  by  Louis  IX.  (Saint,)— fruhless, 
1253  The  Sicilians  massacre  the  French— ("the  Sicilian  Vjspers,") 
1265  The  first  regular  English  parliament,        ... 
1270  Eighth  and  last  Crusade,  by  St.  Louis  and  Edward  I. 


-249 

-  292 
-296 

-  245 

-  249 

-  250 

-  259 
249-59 

1273  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  (Guelph,)  becomes  emperor  of  Germany. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria,  ...  245 

1285  Alponso  VI.  of  Spain  and  the  Cid  take  Toledo,   ...  273 

1282  Edward  I.  conquers  Wales,  .  .  .  •  .  259 

1283  He  adjudges  the  Scottish  crown  to  Baliol,  ...  260 
1296  Edward  I.  wages  war  against  Scotland,  and  is  opposed  by  Wal- 
lace, who  is  taken  and  executed,          ....  260 

1308  William  Tell  shoots  Gesler,  and  the  Swiss  rise  against  the 

Austrians,         .......  246 

1314  BANNOCK-BURN,    Bruce  defeats  Edward  11.,  and   frees 

Scotland,  .     •      .  .  .  .  .  .262 

1315  MORGARTEN.    The  Swiss  defeat  the  Austrians  and  establish 

their  independence,       ......  246 

1346  Rienzi  attempts  to  restore  the  ancient  republic  in  Rome,  .  283 

1348  Great  splendor  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada.    The  Al- 

bambra  completed,        ......  273 

1355  Constitution  of  Germany,  called  the  '*  Golden  Bull,"  fixes  the 

number  of  electors,  and  makes  the  electorates  hereditary,      .  247 
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1333  HALIDON-HILL,    fialiol  restored  to  the  throne  of  Scotland, 

by  Edward  III.  and  Scottish  nobles,    -  -  -  -963 

1346  CRESS  Y.    Edward  III.  of  England  defeats  the  French.    (He 

claims,  through  his  mother  Isabella,  the  French  crown,  and  his 
invasion  begins  a  struggle  of  140  years.)  •  -  25t 

''    Artillery  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Creasy,  (on  the  side  of  the 

English,}  •  -  -  .  .  .  .25i 

1347  Edward  III.  takes  CaUiis.    (The  six  self-devoted  burghers  re- 

leased by.  the  intercession  of  the  queen  Pbillppa.)        .-  .251 

1356  POICTIERS.    Edward  the  Black  Prince  (son  of  Edward  IH., 

defeats  and  makes  prisoner  John,  king  of  France,      .  ^ 

1369  Henry  of  Trastamara  conquers  Peter  the  Cruel.  (His  poste- 
rity, in  two  separate  branches,  govern  Christian  Spain  till  the 
two  are  reunited  in  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,}  -  -  274 

1384  John  Wickliffb,  the  great  Reformer  of  England.    (His  followers 

called  Lollards,  are  persecuted  J  ....  26S 

1402  ANG  OR  A,    Tamerlane,  who  had  overrun  Asia,  defeats  fiajazet 

the  Ottoman  Turk,       -  .  •  -  .  .287 

1414  John  Huss,  of  Bohemia,  proclaims  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church — is  condemned  (by  the  council  of  Constance}  and  burnt. 
(Huss  goes  to  the  council  under  the  pledge  of  a  safe  conduct, 
which  is  shamefully  violated,)  .....  248 

1414  AGINCOURT.    Henry  V.  conquers  the  French,         -  -  25J 

1416  Jerome  of  Prague  is  burnt  for  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 

formation,        .......  248 

1417  James  I.,  the  royal  bard  of  Scotland,  released  from  prison,         •  296 

1419  John  of  Burgundy  murdered  in  the  king's  presence,  at  the  bridge 

of  Montereau,    .......  253 

1420  Treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  Henry  of  Enghind  is  to  marry  Ca- 

therine of  France  and  inherit  that  kingdom,     ...  254 

1424  The  *'  Maid  of  Orleans*'  delivers  Charles  VII.  from  the  English 

power,  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  -254 

(1438  Discovert  of  the  art  of  Printing,  when  Laurence  Kotter  of 
Harlaem,  and  in  1442  John  Fautt,  performed  imperfect  speci- 
mens. John  Guttenberg  invented  cut  metal  typetj  and  in  1444, 
Peter  Schaffer  cast  the  first  metal  types  in  matrices,  and  was 
therefore  the  inventor  of  complete  printing.) 

1444  The  Turks  under  Amurath  gain  a  great  battle  over  Ladislaus, 
John  Hunniades  and  Scanderbeg,  and  establish  themselves  in 
Europe,  .......  288 

1453  Constantinople  taken  by  Mahomet  II.,  which  is  the  final  downfal 

of  the  Greek  empire,     .....  .289 

1459  ST.  ALBANS,    The  second  battle  in  the  **  Wars  of  the  Roses." 

The  York,  or  white  rose  party,  defeat  the  Lancaster,  or  rod 
rose  party,  at  the  head  of  whickis  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VL  269 

1460  The  republic  of  Florence  subjugated  by  the  Medici,         -  .282 

1461  Louis  XI.  humbles  the  French  nobles,  -  -  -  •  25S 
1467  C^irles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  the  richest  sovereign  of  Europe,  256 
1471  TEWKSBURY.  The  Yorkists,  aftermany.bat  ties  of  the  white 

and  red  rose  parties  with  alternate  success,  finally  defeat  Mar- 
garet and  slay  her  son.— (1483  Edward  V.,  14  years  old,  king. 
Hifl  uncle,  Ryshard,  protector,)  •  -     .      -  •971 
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'N^^v-'w/  1476  GBANSON^MOSAT.    Cliarlet  the  Bold  invBdei,  and  »  de* 
feaied  by  the  breve  Swiss,       ..... 

1478  The  Swiss  erect  a  singular  monument  on  the  field  of  Mont, 

1479  Marriage  of  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Leon,  to  Ferdinand  of  Am- 
gon,  by  which  these  kingdoms  are  united, 

1480  The  Inquisition  established  at  Seville  in  Spain,     • 
1481-92  War  with  the  Moors  of  Grenada,  which  ends  in  the  conquest 

of  their  kingdom  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,    - 

1485  BOSWORTH'FIBLD.  Richard  III.  defeated  and  slain.  Henry 
VII.  crowned  on  the  field.  (He  being  a  Lancasterian,  marries 
Elizabeth  the  heiress  of  York,  and  thus  ends  the  war  of  the 
roses.)    •*...... 

1486  Bartholomew  Dies  discovers  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,     - 
1492  The  Jews  (aboat  160,000)  banished  from  Spain, 
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272 
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1492  DiscoTSRT  OF  AmRiCA,    •  •  •  •  302 

1493  Columbus'  Second  Voyagp,  contest  with  the  nattres,  and  bad 

conduct  of  the  colonists,  .....  303 

1494  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invades  and  takes  possession  of  Naples,    309. 

1495  Iiea^e  of  Venice  against  Charles  VIII.,         -  -  .309 
"  PABMA.    Charles  VIII.  defeats  the  allies  and  returns  to  France,  309 

1497  The  Cabots,  in  the  service  of  the  English,  the  firat  disooveren  of 

the  continent  at  Labrador,        •  -  -  .  .904 

"   Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  carries  over  Amerigo  Vespucio,  •  •  304 

1498  Vasco  de  Game,  in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese,  discovers  the 

passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  -  -  304 

"    Columbus*  Third  Voyage.    He  discovera  the  continent,  -  -304 

1499  Louis  XII.  of  France,  marries  Anne  of  Britanny.    Conquen 

Milan, 309 

"    Cabral  discoven  for  the  Portuguese,  Brazil,         •  -  -  304 

1500  Bovadilla  sent  out  to  supersede  Columbus,  who  is  sent  home  in 

chains,  ...•----  305 
"   Iieaf^e  of  Partition,  between  France  and  Spain,  for  dividing 

Naples, 310 

1502-4  Columbus'  Fourth  and  Last  Voyage,    -  -  -  -  305 

1503  Pope  Alexander  II.  dies  a  horrid  death  by  drinking  poison  ne  had 

caused  to  be  mingled  for  another,        -  •  -  -Sit 

"    Julius  II.,  the  warlike  pope,  succeeds  him,  ...  31/ 

1508  Iiea^e  of  Cambray.    Instigated  by  pope  Julius  II.,  by  which 

Venice  is  basely  crushed,         .....  310 

1509  Henry  VIH.  of  England  marries  Catharine,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 

nand and  Isabella,  and  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  -  •  323 

1510  Holy  I<eague.    The  pope,  the  Venetians,  Spanish  and  Swiss, 

league  against  France,  .....  310 

"   BAVENNA,    The  forces  of  Louis  XII.,  under  his  nephew  Gas- 
ton de  Foil,  defeat  the  allies,   .....  310 
1512  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  conquen  Navarre  fixmi  Jahn  D'Albret«  811 
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1513  FLODDEN-FIELD.    James  IV.  of  Scotland  defeated  by  the 

EngKsh  under  Sorrey,  .-.-..  393 

1515  MARIGNAN.    Francis  I.  of  France,  defeats  the  Swiss  in  the 

service  of  Milan  and  recovers  that  city,  •  •  •  811 

1516  Charles  V.,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Catholic, 

succeeds  to  the  united  crowqs  of  Spain  and  Nararre,  and  in  the 
right  of  his  &ther  to  Austria,  Burgundy,  and  the  Low 
Countries,         •  •  •  -  •  •  •  311 

1519  RxFOBXATTOH  BI6VS  by  Lttther  in  Germany,  and  ZuingUns  in 

Switzerland,      .......  317 

1520  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Hernando  Cortex,  •  •  •307 

1521  Lather  appears  before  the  Diet  at  Worms,  ...  318 

1522  Pope  Adrian  VI.  (tutor  of  the  emperor  Charlee  V.,)  undertakes  to 

reform  the  church,        ......  319 

1523  Christian  the  Wicked,  expelled  from  Sweden  by  GustSYus  Vasa,  348 

1525  FA  VIA.    Francis  I.  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.,  now 

made  emperor  of  Germany.  Francis  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Spain,    .-       *   -  -  •  •  •  •  -312 

1526  Treaty  of  Madrid,  by  which  Francis  regained  his  freedom- 

violated — caused  another  war,  .  •  .  .  •  312 

1526  Second  Holy  Ifen^e,  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  -  312 

1529  Reformers  protest  against,  the  decrees  of  the  Dieu  of  Worms  and 

Spires,  and  are  called  Frei€itant$,       ....  319 

1531  Iieague  of  Smalkald.  In  which  the  protestant  states  of  Ger- 
many form  a  political  alliance,  ....  320 

1525^32  Henry  VIII.  seeks  of  the  pope  a  dirorce  from  his  virtuous  wife, 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  that  he  may  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  which 
causes  the  English  reformation,  .  ^        .  .  .  324 

1534-5  Shameful  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists,  under  Munzer,  at  Muhl 

hausen— 50,000  lives  lost — ^Munzer  slain  in  battle,       -  •  320 

1535  Charles  V.  defeats  the  pirates  of  the  Barbery  Coast ;  releases 

20,000  Christian  captives ;  tskes  Tunis,  ...  314 

"  Sir  Thomas  More  executed  for  declining  to  give  his  opinion  touch- 
ing the  divorce,  and  the  supremacy  over  the  church  claimed 
by  the  king.    Bishop  Fisher  also  executed,     ...  320 

1540  Ignatius  Loyola  obtains  the  sanction  of  the  pope  and  founds  the 

order  of  Josuits,  ......  325 

1542  HADDONRIG.    James  V.  of  Scotland  defeats  the  English, 

but  at  Solway  Moss  his  troops  flee  shamefully,  and  he  dies  of 
chagrin  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  afterwards 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,    ......  S23 

(1543  Died  Nicholas  Copebiiicvs,  a  native  of  Thorn,  in  Poland, 
teacher  of  the  true  solar  system,) 

1543  Francis  I.  of  France  dice,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Henry  11.  321 

1544  Peace  of  Crespi.  The  French  give  up  Italy  and  close  the  wars 

between  Charles  and  Francis,  -  -  -  •  •315 

1545  The  Council  of  Trent, 321 

1546  Ivan  the  Terrible,  of  the  house  of  Rune,  czar  of  Russia,  •  393 

1547  Edward  VI.  succeeds  his  father,  Henry^VIII.~1549  Liturgy 

completed,         -  •  •  •  -  •  -  326 

1552  Peaee  of  Passan,  establishes  protestantism,      •  •  -  322 

1553  The  bloody  Mary,  queen  of  England*       •  •  326 
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1555  John  Rogers  burnt  at  Smithfield  u  a  heretic ;  also  the  bisboiw 

Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper  and  Cranmer,  and  nearly  300  others,  327 

1556  Charles  V.  abdicates  in  favor  ol'  his  son  Philip,    -           •           -  32S 
1558  Ferdinand  I.  succeeds  his  brother  Charles  V.  as  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,     345 

1558  Elizabeth  of  England  succeeds  lHary,       -  •  •  -327 


1559  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambreaifl,  .  •  .  -397 

1559  Francis  II.,  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  succeeds  Henry  IL 
in  France,         .......  337 

1560  Charles  IX.  succeeds  in  France, — bis  mother,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
regent,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  338 

1561  Mary  queen  of  Scots  returns  to  Scotland,  •  •  -  330 
"    John  Knox  heads  the  protestant  reformers  of  Scotland,    -           -  331 

1563  DBEUX,  The  catholics  of  France,  under  the  dukes  of  Guise 
and  Montmorend,  defeat  the  protestants  under  Gondd  and 
Coligni,  -  -  •  -  -  •  -339 

1565  Mary  queen  of  Scots  marries  Damfey,      •  •  •  -  331 

1566  The  Holy  Iiea^e,  formed  in  France,  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  .•...--.  339 

"    Murder  of  Rhzio, 331 

1567  Murder  of  Damley  by  Bothwell,  whom  Mary  marries,    •  -  331 
"    The  Netherlands  revolt  against  Philip  of  Spain,  -           •  •  334 

1568  ST.  DENNIS,^l^9  JARNAC.^MONCONTOUB.  Pro- 
testanu,  in  France,  defeated  by  the  catholics,  .  •        339-40 

1568  Mary  queen  of  Scots  takes  retuge  in  England  after  the  defeat  of 

her  forces  at  Glasgow,  ...•••  33S 

1571  The  Turks  conquer  Cyprus,         -  .  .  .  .346 

1572  August  17.  Marriage  of  Henry  of  Nararra  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Catharine  de  Medici,        ....  341 

"   August^.    The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  •  -34], 

1572  In  Poland,  the  accession  of  Sigismund  II.,  the  last  of  the  dynasty 

of  the  Jagellons,  ......  328 

1572  Sir  Francis  Drake  circumnavigates  the  globe,      ...  333 
1574  Remorse  and  death  of  Charles  IX.    Succeeded  by  his  brother  the 

duke  of  Anjou,  Henry  IIL       .....  341 

1576  KiFLER  and  Ttcbo  Beahe,  encouraged  by  Rodolph  II.,  emperor 

of  Germany,     -..---.  345 
"   The  Iiea^e.    (Wan  oocurrins;  between  the  protestants,  com- 
manded by  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  catholics,iby  the  Guises,  • 
called  wars  of  the  League,)      -  -  -  -  -  341 

1578  Queen  Elisabeth  grants  to  Shr  H.  Gilbert,  the  first  patent  granted 
by  an  English  sovereign  to  lands  in  America,  -  •  -  334 

1579  Commencement  of  the  republic  of  Holland  in  the  union  of  seven 
iwovinoes,         ..---..  33s 

1580  Portugal  united  to  Spain,  -  •  •  -  ...  337 
1587  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  by  causing  the  Spanish  bills  to  be  pro* 

tested  at  Genoa,  hinders  the  Spanish  armada  a  year,  •  •  333 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  executed,      .  .  •  .  •  339 

1588  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada,  ...  .333 

1589  Henry  IIL  assassinated,  names  as  successor,  Henry  of  Navarrs,    34S 
"  XB9ir£S.^1590  IVMY.    Henry  IV.  defeats  the  leaguers,  34»-«l 
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1590  Henrj  IV.  betieget  Paris,  which  is  reliered  by  the  duke  of  Parma 

at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army  of  the  Netherlands,  •  •  S43 

1594  Henry  IV.  is  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  catholics 

acknowledge  his  sovereignty,    -  -  •  •  •  343 

1598  Edict  of  Nanti,  by  which  Ifenry  satisfies  the  French  pro- 

testants,  •  -    ,       -  •  -  -  -  344 

'*   P«ace  of  Vervlns,  between  France  and  Spain,  •  -344 

"   Disinterested  character  and  wise  policy  of  Henry's  prime  minister, 

the  dnke  of  Sully,         -  -  -  -  •  -  344 

1603  Union  of  the  Seotiith  and  Englith  crowns  in  James  I.  of  England, 

(VI.  of  Scotland,)  who  succeeds  Elizabeth,      -  -  •356 

1605  The  Gunpowder  Plot.    Lord  Monteagle.    Guy  Fawkes,  -  357 

1606  The  independence  of  Holland  esublished,  -  •  •337 

1607  Jametiown  in  Virginia  settled  by  Capt.  Smith  and  others,         •  365 
1609  Hudson  met  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  •  -  366 


345 


354 


349 

393 
366 

354 
358 


1610  HtirftT  IV.  AssASsiHATCD  by  RaTaillae,  at  the  instigation  of  the 

Jesuits,  ...... 

"   Louis  XIII.  (son)— his   mother,  the  weak   Mary  de   Medid« 
regent,  -.-..-. 

1611  Nearly  a  million  of  Moors  or  Moriscoes  expelled  from  Spain,     •  353 

1612  The  princes  of  Germany  form  the  Evan^Ucal  Union,  and 

make  war  upon  Matthias,  emperor  of  Germany,  which  proyes 
the  beginning  of  (Ae  Thirty  Yeart'  War, 

1613  Michael  Romanoff  called  to  tiie  throne  of  Russia,  is  the  founder 

of  a  new  dynasty,         ...... 

1614  New  York  settled  by  the  Dutch.— 1615  Albany, 
"   Last  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  France,  previous  to  the  re- 
volution, -...--- 

1616  The  parliament  of  England  assume  an  independent  tone, 

1617  Concini,  marshal  d'Ancre,  assassinated  by  consent  of  Louis  XIII.  355 

1619  Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  (son-in-law  of  James  I.)  vainly  at- 

tempts to  withstand  the  united  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  349 

1620  Tho  Pilgrimi  (persecuted  English  dissenters)  settle  Plymouth, 

in  America.    They  sign  the  first  written  constitution  of  Ame* 

rica  before  leaving  their  vessel,  ....  365 

"   PRAGUE.    The  elector  palatine  defeated  by  the  imperialists 

under  Tilly,      ...... 

"   France,  under  the  influence  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  unites  with  the 

hero  of  Sweden,  Gusuvtts  Adolphus,  • 

1621  Richelieu,  in  France,  stirs  up  a  war  against  the  Huguenots, 
1625  Charles  I.  succeeds  bis  father,  James  I.,- 

1627  Swedes  and  Finlanders  settle  Delaware,  ... 

1628  Salem  in  Massachusetts  settled.— 1630  Boston,    • 
**   Assassination  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  unworthy  court  &• 

Torite,    ....--- 

1629  Charles  contends  with  parliament,  being  determined  to  reign  ab- 

solute,  .•--•-- 

1631  LEIPSIC,    GusUvus  Adolphus  defeats  the  imperialists, 

1632  LUTZEN,  Nov.  6.   Gustavus  Adolphus  defeats  the  imperialists, 

but  is  slain,        --.--•- 
"   Maryland  settled  by  a  colony  of  oathuUcs  under  lord  Baltimore, 


349 

350 
355 
359 
366 
365 

360 

36 
350 

350 
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1633  Accemon  of  archbishop  Laud,  who  earriet  the  penecntion  of  the 

poiitana  to  a  high  pitch.  (Old  popish  ceremonies  revived. 
Clergy  required  to  read  in  their  charches  the  Book  of  Sports 
or  Sunday  Pastimes.  Great  numbers  of  ministers  ejected. 
Hooker  and  others  emigrate  to  America.)       -  •  -  560 

1634  NORDUNGBN,  The  imperiaiisU  defeat  the  confederates  under 

Horn  and  Saze- Weimar,         •  •  •  •  -  351 

1636  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  and  Providence  in  Rhodejsland,  settled,  365 
1636     WlTTSTOCK,^\^n    BRISAC-^lGiO    CHEMNITZ.-^ 
BRANDEIZ.    The  Swedes  under  Bannier,  with  their  con- 
federates, victorious,     -  -  -  -  -  -351 

1638  The  Solemn  I«ea^e  and  Covenant,  formed  in  Scotland, 

against  the  prelatic  tyranny  of  the  English  church,     •  -  361 

"   John  Hampden  takes  a  noble  stand  against  the  usurpations  of  the 

crown  in  England,        ......  360 

1639  New  Haven  settled, 365 

1640  Nov.  3.    I%€  Long  ParUameni  convenes.    Pym  carries  to  the 

house  of  lords  the  impeachment  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl 

of  Strafford.    Laud  is  also  impeached,  -  -  -  361 

"    The  house  of  Braganza  reign  in  Portugal,  ...  354 

"  -Montreal  founded.    The  Jesuits  go  out  from  it  to  christianize  the 

Indians,  .......  378 

"    WOLFENBUTTEl 1645  THABOE.  The  Swedes,  under 

Torstenson,  victorious,  -  •  •  -  •  •  352 

1641  May  12.    Strafford  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,        -  -  -362 
"    The  Long  Parliament  subvert  the  constiiution  by  sssuming  so- 
vereignty,         .......  362 

1642  The  king  attempts  to  take  five  members,  but  fails,  and  civil  war 

ensues,  ........  362 

"  EDGE-HILL.  Indecisive.  The  first  battle  of  the  dvil  war  be- 
tween the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain.  Several  others 
indecisive,         .......  363 

1644  MARSTON'MOOE,    The  royalists  totally  defeated  by  the 

parliamentary  leaders,  Cromwbll  and  Fairfax,  -  -  363 

1645  NASEB  Y.    Charles  commands  in  person,  and  is  finally  and  ut- 

terly defeated,   .......  363 

"  MARIENDAL.    The  imperialists  defeat  the  French  under  Tu- 

renne,    •••.....  352 

1646  NORDLINGEK-^lMl  ZUMMERHAUSEN.  The  French 

under  Turenne  defeat  the  imperialists,  ...  352 

1647  Charles  a  prisoner  to  Oliver  Cromwell,    ....  364 


1648  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  closes  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
1648-53  Wars  of  the  Fronde,  in  France,  .... 

1649  Cromwell  subdues  the  royalists  in  Ireland, 

1650  May  21.  The  marquis  of  Montrose  hung  by  the  Scottish  cove 

nanters,  -  •  •  -  •  • 

"    July  15.    Charles  11.  lands  in  Scotland  and  is  proclaimed  king,  • 
*'   Sept.  3.    DUNBAR.    Cromwell  defeats  the  Scots, 

1651  Sept.  3.  WORCESTER.    Cromwell  again  defeats  the  Scots, 

when  Charles'  affiiirs  becoming  desperate,  he  disguises  him 
■elf  and  escapes.    (Is  concealed  in  an  oak,  &c> 
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^^^  1653  Ciomwdl  tirns  out  "  the  Ramp  Partiament"  at  the  point  of  tho 

bayonet,  and  becomes  protector  of  the  commonwealth,  •  371 

"  Naval  war  between  England  and  Holland.  Seven  naval  actions 
in  a  year.  Dutch  admirala,  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,— 
English,  Blake  and  Monk,       ....  371-9 

1654  Christiana,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphns— resigns  the  crown  of 

Sweden  to  Charles  Giisuvus,  .....  369 

1657  Charles  X.  (Charles  Gustavus,)  conquers  John  Casimir  of  Poland. 
He  is  restored  by  the  '*  Peace  of  Oliva,"         -  '        -  .  36( 

1658  Dunkirk  conquered  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, sent  by  Cromwell  to  their  aid.   It  is  yielded  to  the  English,  369 

1658  Aug.  12,    Died  Oliver  Cromwell,  .  -  -  .378 

1659  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain,   -  -  369 

1660  Charles  U.  being  brought  back  by  general  Monk,  is  peaceably 
received  as  king  of  Great  Britain, — Whence  this  period  is  quoted 
in  English  history  as  *'  Os  Bestoration"    .     •  -  -  372 

1661  Charles  shows  the  faithlessness  of  his  character  in  the  failure  of 
his  engagements  to  the  Scots  in  reference  to  church  matters,  -  373 

1662  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
pleases  Charles  II.,  and  obtains  a  liberal  charter  for  Con- 
necticut, .---..-  374 

1664  Charles  makes  war  with  the  Dutch. — New  York  taken  by  colonel 
Nichols,  from  the  Dutch  governor  Siuy  vesant,  -  -  374 

1665  Terrible  plague  in  London,^nearIy  100,000  victims,        -  -  374 

1666  Sept.  2, 3, 4  and  5, — 13,000  buildings  consumed  by  fire  in  London,  374 

1667  Peace  of  Breda,  closes  the  kmous  naval  war  between  the  Eng- 
^  lish  and  Dutch,  -  -  .  .  -  -  374 
y     1667  Charles  II.  gives  to  Monk,  (now  the  earl  of  Albemarle,)  lord 

Shaftesbury,  and  others,  a  patent  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
American  republic,       .  -  -  .  -  -374 

1668  Peace  of  Alx-la-Chapelle,  consented  to  by  Louis  XIV.,  be- 
cause the  Triple  Alliance,  by  England,  Holland  and  Sweden, 
had  been  made  against  him.  The  peace  was  soon  violated  by 
Louis,  with  whom  Charles  II.  makes  a  shameful  secret  league,  375 

1672  SOLE  AY.  French  and  English  against  the  Dutch  under  De 
Ruyter.    A  na^al  action,         -  -  .  -  -  376 

"    The  two  De  Witts  murdered  by  their  countrymen,  >  -  377 

1673  Marquette  sails  down  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Miseissippi.—discovers 
the  mouths  of  the  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas.  &c.,    •  378 

"    CHOCZIM.    John  Sobieski  defeats  the  Turks,  -  -  392 

1674  SENEFFEt  in  Brabant.  Prince  of  Conde  commands  against  the 
prince  of  Orange.    Indecisive— 20,000  killed,  -  -  377 

"  Turenne  lays  waste  the  Palatinate.  (Worms  and  Spires  suffer,)  377 
1675-6  Great  distress  in  New  England  on  account  of  king  Philip's  war,  381 
1676  A  rebellion  in  Virginia,  headed  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,       -  -  375 

1678  Peace  of  Nimeguen.    Holland  retains  her  territories,  -  378 

1679  Scottish  covenanters  defeat  Graham  of  Claverhouse  at  Drumclog,  381 
'*    They  are  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  Bothwell-bridge,  38 

1682  William  Penn  founds  Philadelphia,  •  -  -  -382 
"    Peter  the  Great  becomes  caar  of  Russia,*.-           ...  393 

1683  lx>rd  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  suffer  death  for  opposing 
tyrannyt  ...  .  381-2 
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1683  VIENNA,  John  Sobieski,  (a  Mcond  Charles  Martel.)  defeats 
the  Turks.  The  Mabometaos  thus  stayed  in  their  progress  of 
conquest.  --..--.  378 

1685  Chaiiw  11.  succeeded  by  James  II.         -  •  •  -  389 
"   James  II.  sends  Sir  Eklmnud  Andros  to  be  governor  general  in 

New  England,  .......  383 

1686  Iica^ue  of  Augsbarf^.    Hollaod,  Spain  and  England  against 

France,  .......  379 

1688  The  English  Eevolution, — when  the  people  by  rejecting  James 

IL  as  their  king,  and  calling  in  William  III.,  prince  of  Orange, 
virtually  changed  their  constitution,  by  setting  aside  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  declaring  that  of  an  oppressed  people  to 
change  their  rulers,       ......  383 

1689  KILLIECBANKJE.    The  Scots,  under  viscount  Dundee,  hold 

out  for  James — defeat  the  forces  of  William — Dundee  slain,  >  384 
"    The  BOYNE.    The  Irish,  commanded  by  James  in  person,  de- 
feated by  the  English  under  William,  -  -  >  -384 

1690  Schenectady  and  other  places  destroyed  by  the  French  and 

Indians,  -  -.  -  -  -    •       -  -  38» 

1691  SALUCES.^FLEURUS,     French  victorious.      Also,    Of 

BEACHY-HEAD, 380 

"    Anne  succeeds  William  III.  .....  385 

1692  Off  LA  HOGUE.—STEENKIRK.    The  English  victorious,  -  380 

1693  WIDDIN.    The  French  and  Turks  allied,  defeated  by  the 

English,  .......  380 

1693  {Massacre  of  Gleneoe  in  Scotland.    Macdonald  and  many  other 

highlanders  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the  English  after  . 
they  had  surrendered  themselves  and  taken  the  prescribed  oath,) 

1694  NEER  WINDEN.  King  William  of  England  commands  against 

the  French  general  Luxembourg, — is  defeated,  -  -  38D 

"    Turks  take  Belgrade,  Upper  Hungary,  and  are  again  the  terror 

of  Europe,         .......  330 

1697  Peter  of  Russia  sets  out  on  his  travels  in  the  suite  of  his  favorite, 

Le  Fort.  Goes  to  Holland  to  learn  ship  building.  William 
Penn  visits  him  in  London,      .....  39s 

"  Peace  of  Ryswlck.  Pecuniary  embarrassments  oblige  the 
French  and  English  to  make  peace  and  they  mutually  restore 
conquests,         .......  3go 

"  ZENTA.  Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  German  forces, 
defeats  the  Turks— their  loss  30,000— they  never  recover,  and 
at  the    -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  380 

*'   Peace  of  Carlowltz,  they  relinquish  some  of  their  conquests,  381 

*   Treaty  of  Partition.    England,  France  and  Holland  against 

Spain,    .......  386 

1698  Second  Treaty  of  Partition,  against  Spain,    .  -  -  386 

1700  Charles  II.  of  Spain  leaves  his  dominions  to  Philip  of  Anjou, 

grandson  to  Louis  XIV.,  which  gives  rise  to  the  wars  of  the 
Spanish  succession,       ......  388 

1701  NARVA.    Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  defeats  the  Russians,  •  396 
**    The  Grand  Alliance,  by  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  to 

preserve  the  balance  of  power — ^it  being  thought  it  would  be 
endangered  if  the  Bourbons  ruled  in  both  France  and  Spain,  -  387 
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1707 
1706 
1709 


1711 


Paqi 
The  AQbiiee  daelarei  ww  agatiwt  France,  ...  387 

Nmr  tk*  D  WINA.^GUSSA  17.— Chtf let  XQ.  defeats  Aogiie. 

toe  king  of  Poland, 396 

Mobile  founded  by  d' Iberville,      .....  423 
HOCHSTADT.    French  nnder  Villan  defeat  the  allies,  .  387 

Peter  the  Great  foands  St.  Peterabnrg,    ....  397 
BLENHEIM,    The  allies,  commanded  by  Marlboroagh,  gain 

a  great  victory  over  the  French,  who  loee  40,000,  -  386 

Deer6eld,  in  Masaacboaetts,  destroyed,    -  •  -  -  391 

Peace  of  Alt  Ranstadt,  between  Charles  XII.  and  Augustus-^ 

in  which  the  latter  gives  np  colonel  Patkal,  who  is  ezecuied,   397 
ALMANZAk    The  French  and  Spanish,  commanded  by  the 

duke  of  Berwick,  defeat  the  allies,       •  •  -  -  389 

OUDENARDE.    Marlboroagh  defeau  the  French  under  Yen- 
dome,    .•••....  389 
PXJLTO  WA.    Peter  the  Oraat  defeats  Charles  XII.,  who  flies 

to  the  Turks, 396 

MONS.    Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  obtain  a  hard-fought 

field  from  Villars,  the  French  commander,      ...  39D 
May  21.    At  the  PBUTH.    Peter  the  Great  rashly  advances 
against  the  Turks,  and  is  saved,  with  his  army,  by  the  czarina 
Catharine.    Gives  up  his  posts  on  the  sea  of  Asof,     -  •  398 

Charles  of  Austria  becomes  emperor  of  Germany,  •  -  390 

In  England,  queen  Anne,  no  longer  attached  to  the  dnchess  of 
Marlborough,  folia  under  the  influence  of  the  tones,  and  inclines 
to  P4»ce,  •  •  -  •  •  •  •391 


1713  Peace  of  Utrecht.    Cloaes  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suceeseian,  391 
"   Death  of  queen  Anne,  and  accession  of  George  I.  of  the  house  of 

Brunswick,       .....--  409 

1714  Peace  of  Rastadt,  between  Germany  and  France,        -  -  391 

1715  PBESTON.SHERIFF-M  VIR.   The  forces  of  the  pretender 

(sonof  James  II.,)  ara  defeated,  •  •  •  .410 

1718  Peace  of  Paasarowits.   The  Turks  cede  to  Austria  Belgrade, 

part  of  Servia  and  Wallachia.    They  receive  from  Venice  the 

Morea,  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  404 

"   Death  of  Charles  XII.,  and  elevation  of  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleonora 

to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  .....  399 

'*   Qnadmple  Alliance.    England,  France,  Austria  and  Holland 

against  Spain,    ...--•-  404 

1719  Peter  the  Great  sends  an  embassy  to  China,        -  ,        -  -  400 

1720  South  Sea  Scheme— a  great  speculating  hoax,  which  is  the  meana 

of  much  pecuniary  distress,      -  •  -  -         ^  ^  410 

1721  Peter  takes  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  all  the  Rusrias,**     -         '  -  400 
1733  War  of  the  Polish  succession  in  favor  of  Stanislaus  Leczinsk^ 

who  finally  Telinquiahes  the  crown  to  Augustas  II.,    •  •  404 

1735  The  Pragmatie  Sanction,  to  secure  the  Austrian  succession  to 

Maria  Theresa, 404 

1740  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession— Frederic  II.  of  Pmisia  invades 

Silesis, 409 

1741  MOLL  WJTZ.    Frederic  victorious,  obtains  possession  of  Silesia,  406 
"   IieogiM  1^  PruMiin,  France,  and  Bavaria,  against  Maria  Thereaa,  406 

4     ' 
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1742  Peace  of  Bnelau.    Fraderie  11.  violatM  the  alfianoe,  and 
nakM  peace  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  eedes  to  him  Silesia,    406 

1743  DETTINGEN,    English  in  alliance  with  the  Aiistriana  defeat 
the  French.    Georg^e  11.  commands  in  person,  -  •  406 

1745  FRESTON'PANS,^FALKIRK.^Th%  Ibiees  of  the  yomc 
pretender  defeat  the  Royalists,  -  •  -  '411 

"  Frederic  II.  again  joins  the  enemies  of  Maria  Thereaa,  and  wins 

the  battles  of  FRIEDBEBG  and  S  ORR,     -  -  -  407 

*'   In  America  the  colonists  take  for  Enghmd  Lowsbnrg,  from  the 

French, 407 

1746  CULLODEN.    The  friends  of  the  young  pretender  totally  de- 
feated by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,'     •  •  •  •411 


1748  Pbaci  op  Aix-la-Cravblli  closes  the  war  of  the  Austrian  soo- 

cession,  or  "  Eight  years'  War,"        ....  40B 
1750  Ohio  Company  chartered,  .....  433 

1753  Major  George  Washington  crosses  the  wilderness  to  bear  a  letter 

to  the  French  commandant,     .....  423 

1754  Congress  meet  at  Albany—FaAHKLm's  plan  of  union  rejected 

both  in  England  and  America,  •  •  •  .  433 

1755  Earthquake  at  lisbon,       -  .  .  .  .  .413 
'*   BRADDOCK'S^FIELD.   Braddoek's  defeat  and  Washington's 

preserrarion,      ...••..  435 
"   FORT  EDWARD,    Johnson  and  Lyman  defeat  the  French 

under  baron  Dieskau,    ......  42fr 

1756  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  where  Surajah  shuts  up  hb  English 

prisoners  to  die  for  want  of  air,  -  -  -  •  421 

*'   "  The  Seven  Yeart*  IFor"  begins,  known  in  America  as  the 

French  war,      .......  413 

1757  Massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry,  -  -  -  -  429 
"   PLASST,    Clive  defeats  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  the  British  em- 

pire  of  India  is  founded,  -  -•  -  -  -421 

"  The  French  conquer  Hanover,  .....  414 
**   PRAGUE.    Frederic  victorious  over  the  AfUttitais^^KOLIN. 

He  is  defeated  by  them,  •  •  -  -  -  414 

1758  ZORNDORF.      Frederic    defeaU    the     Russians,— HO Cfl- 

KIRCHEN,    He  is  defeated  by  the  Austrians,         -  -  415 

1759  CUNNERSDORF.    Frederic  defeated  by  the  Russians  and 

Austrians,         .......  415 

'*   LIGNITZ.^TORQVA,    He  defeats  the  Austrians,     -  -415 

"    HEIGHTS  OF  ABRAHAM,    Wolfe  defeats  Montcalm.  The 

conquest  of  all  Canada,  by  the  English,  follows,         •  -  419 

1760  Family  Cempoet  between  the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain,      •  416 

1762  Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruseta.    His  wife  Catharine,  supposed  to 

be  concerned  in  bis  death,  succeeds,    -  -  -  -  416 

1763  Peace  of  Paris,  between  England,  France  and  Spain.    Canada 

given  up  by  the  French.  Florida  by  the  Spanish  to  the  English,  416*17 

1765  The  Stamp  Act, 426 

1771  First  Partition  of  Poland,  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,         -  418 

1773  Tea  thrown  overboard  at  Boston,  ....  437 

1774  Louis  XVI.  beoomee  king  of  France.  The  kingdom  overwhelmed 

with  debt,  •  -  •  -  436 
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LBXINGTOK    First  blood  shed  of  the  wv  of  the  American 

revolation,  --.••..  427 
June  15,  Washington  made  oommander-m«chiBf,  •  •  427 

June  17,  BUNKER'S  HILL, 427 

Montgomery  and  Arnold  commend  en  expedition  against  Canada.^ 

Montgomery  killed,      ......  428 

1776  Jnly  4,  Amsricav  Ivdrpbndivgb  dbclakbd,  -  •  -  431 
Axi^^Vt,  BROOKLYN.  Americane  defeated,  -  -431 
December  26-27,  TRENTON.    Washington  victorioos,  -  432 

1777  Jannary  3,  PRINCETON,    Washington  successful,     -  -432 
BRANDYWINE.'^GERMANTOWN.    BriUsh  yictorious. .  432 
BENNINGTON^STILL^WATER.'-^ARATOQA,  Ame- 
ricans Tictorious, — Burgoyne  surrenders  his  army,      -          432-3 

Treaty  with  France,    •  <•  <•  •  -433 

1778  MONMOUTH.  Americans lictorioos.--^^ F^lVIVilir.  They 
are  defeated,      •..*••.  433 

1780  CAMDEN.    Comwallis  defeau  Gates 433 

GUILFORD  C.  H.    Greene  and  Comwallis,  -  •  -  433 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  conquers  Hyder  Ali,  and  takes  Seringapatam,    -  422 

1781  YORKTOWN    Washington  invests  Comwallis  and  captures 
his  whole  army,  ......  434 

1783  Peace  of  Paris, 434 

1787  Convention  at  Philadelphia  frame  the  Ameriean  Constitutiim,      -  435 

1788  Terrible  storm  in  France— causes  famine  and  hastens  the  revolu- 
tion,     ........  437 

1789  March  4,  Washington  and  John  Adams  first  president  and  vicei- 
president,  .......  435 

May  5,  The  states  general  convene  at  Versailles.  The  French  Re- 
volutiom  hegiiu,  ......  437 

Oct.  5,  The  mob  at  Versailles— women  crying,  "  bread !  bread  !*'  438 

1790  The  "  National  Constituent  Assembly*'  form  a  constitution,       -  438 

1791  Eacape  of  the  royal  family.  Seized  at  Varennes  and  brought  back 

to  Paris,  ....  .  .  439 

"    The  National  Constituent  Assembly  dissolved,    •  -  -439 

*'    Oct.  14,  The  Legiglative'AitemUtf  Gonvene  in  Paris.~Roland.— 

The  JoaAine, 440 

1792  March  20,  The  French  declare  war  against  the  Austrians.    La- 

fayette vainly  seeks  to  save  the  king  and  constitution,  -  440 

"   Aug.  10,  The  Tuilleries  attacked.    The  royal  fiunily  take  refuge 

in  the  Assembly,  ......  440 

"    Sept.  2,  Having  been  threatened  with  destraction  by  the  duke  of 

Branswick,  the  Parisians  massacre  the  royalists,        -  -  441 

Sept.  20,  l*he  Frtntk  Republic  begins,  monarchy  being  abolished 

by  the  NfUiunal  ConvetUion,    .....  411 

1793  Jan.  21,  Louis  XVL  beheaded.    The  "Infernal  Triumvirate," 
"The  reign  of  Terror,"  "  "        _g         "  *^^"* 

The  First  Coalition  against  France.  All  the  Ewopean  pcwera 
except  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Turkey,  •  -  -  44 

VALMY,  Dumourier  defeats  the  allies.  (Louis  Philip  dis- 
tinguishes himself.)       -  -  -  -  •  -  441 

Wsshington  and  John  Adams  re-elected  preeident  and  vice-pre- 
sUlent,   •  •  -  •  -  435 
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1794  The  National  Conyention  abdliih  ike  SMatk,  and  attaiDpt  to  orer- 

torn  Christianity,  ......  44s 

"   Charlotte  Corday  kills  Marat.    Robespierre  destroys  Daaton. 

The  Convention  guillotine  Robespierre,  ...  442 
*•  In  America— Britbh  retain  forts. — Wayne's  War,  •  •  435 
"   Jay's  Treaty, 439 

1795  Nov.  1,  The  Directory  fomud.'-N atolhov  Bonapaktb,  442-9 

1796  Bonaparte's   first   brilliant   campaiorn.—M 02V^T£  NOTTB^ 

MlLLESmO^MONDOVI'-LODl^LONA  TO-CAS- 
TlGLIONE^MEDOLA-'ROVEBEDO^BASSAIfa^ 
Caldiero^^ARCOLA,  ....  443-4 

1797  MONTE  BALDO-^RiVOLI, 445 

"    Oct.  17,  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,       .  -  •  .445 

1798  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Holland,  conquered  ooantries,  cut  tip  into 

governments  which  the  French  called  republics,         -  •  445 

*'  THE  PYRAMIDS.  Bonaparte  conquers  the  Mamelukes,  -446 
"    ON  THE  NILE.    Nelson  virith  a  British  fleet  totally  dereata 

the  French,       .......  446 

*<   Second  Coalition.    England,  Russia,  Austria,  &c.,  against 

France, 446 

1799  Bonaparte  repulsed  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at  Acre,  •        «  -  446 
*'    Nov.  11,  Directory  abolished. — 2^  CMisu^ile— Bonaparte  first 

consul,  ........  447 

"   Dec.  14,  Death  of  Washington,    ...  .  446 

1800  June  14,  MARENGO.    Bonaparte  defeats  the  Austrians  under 

Melas, 447 

"    Nov.  3.  HOHENLINDEN.    Moreau  defeats  the  Austrians,  -  447 

1801  Jan.  1,  Peace  of  JLoueville,  between  France  and  Austria,     •  447 
"    Alexander  succeeds  Paul  as  emperor  of  Russia,   •  -  •448 

1802  Peace  of  Amiens.  (England  agrees  to  restore  Malta  to  Fnyice,}448 
"    England  refuses  to  restore  Malta.    French  seize  Hanover.    Bri- 
tish blockade  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,       -  •  446 

1803  Bonaparte  appointed  first  consul  for  life,    •  .  •  .  448 


1804  Napoleon's  coROVATioir,  .....  451 
"   Third    Coalition.    England   subsidizes  Austria   and   Russia 

against  France,  ......  451 

1805  Oct.  18,*r7XAf.— Dec.  2,  AUSTERLITZ.  N.  defeats  the  Aus.  453 
"  TRAFALGAR.  English  defeat  the  French— Nelson  killed,  '  -  465 
"   Dec.  27i  Peace  of  Presburf^,  between  Austria  and  France,  -  49S 

1806  Cdnfederation  of  the  Rhine,  .....  453 
'*    German  Empire  eeatee  to  exist.    The  emperor  Francis  II.  takes 

the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria,  ...  -453 

**   Fourth  Coalition.    England  and  Prussia  against  France,       -  524 
"    Oct.  14,  JENA.    Nspoleon  totally  defeats  the  Prussians,  -  453 

'*    Dec.  26,  Napoleon's  Berlin  Decree  against  neutral  commerce,    •  453 

1807  Tlie  Briinh  Orders  in  Coundl, 458 

"   Feb.  8,  EYLAU.^J\iM,  FRIEDLAND.    Napoleon  defeats 

the  Russians,     -  •  -  -  -    .       -  -  453 

"   Peace  of  Tilsit.    (Napoleon  strips  Prussia  of  the  kingdom  of  ' 
Westphalia  for  his  brother  Jerome.)     ....  45S 

•  Those  In  capitals,  Bonapaite'i  victories  1  those  In  Italics,  his  dcftats. 
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1807-8  The  English  take  poeaeaeion  of  the  Danish  fleet,  -  •  453 

'*    Napoleon  sends  an  army  to  Portugal.   The  royal  family  emigrate 

to  Brazil, 453 

1808  Napoleon  meets  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  at  Bayonne,  and  com- 

pels him  to  abdicate^     ......  454 

"    The  Spanish  patriots  defeat  the  French,    ...  .455 

**    VIMEIEA.    EngKsh  under  Wellesley  defeat  the  French,        •  455 

1809  CORUNNA.  English  defeated.  Sir  John  Moore's  death,  -  455 
"  Fifth  Coalition  against  France.  England,  Austria,  &c.,  -  456 
"   ABENSBBRG,  LANDSHUT,  ECKMUHL,  Aipem,  £«- 

sling,  WAGE  AM.  Battles  between  the  French  under  Na- 
poleon, and  the  Austrians,        •  .  •  .  -  456 

«*   Peace  of  Vienna,— followed  by  the  divorce  of  Josephine,  and 

Napoleon's  marriage  to  Maria  Louisa,  -  •  -  456 

"    TALAVEEA,    Wellesley  defeats  the  French,  -  -  -457 

1812  America  decUres  war  against  England,  on  account  of  spoliations 

of  commerce,  and  impressment  of  seamen,      •  -  -465 

"    Napoleon  invades  Russia  with  half  a  million  of  men,        -  -  458 

"   Aug.   17,    SMOLENSKO.-^epU  7.    BORODINO.     The 

French  defeat  the  Russians,  .....  459 
"    Sept.  14,  The  burning  of  Moscow,  ....  459 

*'  Oct.  19,  Napoleon  begins  his  disastrous  retreat  from  Russia,  •  459 
"    Nov.  28,  Passage  of  the  Berezina,  -  •  >  -459 

"  DETROIT.^QUEENSTOWK  The  Americans  unsuccessful,  466 
"    At  sea  they  take  the  Guerriere  and  Macedonian  frigates,  •  466 

"    Earthquake  at  Caraceas  impedes  the  revolution,  ...  471 

1813  The  Massacre  of  FRENCHTO  WN,  -  -  -  -  466 
"    YORK.— LAKE  ERIE.—Near  the  THAMES.    Americans 

victorious,  -.-...-  466 

"   The  Sixth  and  Grand  Coalition  against  France,       -  -  460 

"  May  2,  LUTZEN.—Uay  19,  BAUTZEN.— Oct.  15,  Leipsie. 
Battles  between  the  French  under  Napoleon,  and  the  allied 
armies,  .......  460 

1814  March  31.  The  allies  enter  Paris,  .  -  •  -  461 
"   April  11.  Napoleon  abdicates.    He  goes  to  Elba.    Louis  XVIII. 

king  of  France,  ......  463 

"     CHIPPEWA,— BRIDGEWATER.-'PLATTSBURG 

BAY.    Americans  victorious,  ...  *  466 

"    British  take  Washington  and  burn  the  public  buildings,   -  •  467 

1815  Jan.  8,  NEW  ORLEANS,    Americans,  under  Jackson,  vic- 

torious, ........  467 

•*   Peace  of  Ghent,  between  England  and  America,        -  -  468 

"    March  1,  Napoleon  Unds  in  France.    His  reign  of  a  hundred 

days. 469 

"  June  18,  TTilTE^Z  00.  Napoleon  defeated  by  the  allies  under 
Wellington,      f 46 

"    July  15,  Napoleon  delivers  himself  to  the  English  and  is  sent  to 

St  Helena,       -  -  • .         -  -  •  •464 

'*   Brazil  independent  of  Portugal.    Pedro  L  is  king,  -  •  469 

"    Americans  chastise  the  Algerines,  ....  488 

1818  Congress  of  Sovereigns  (**  Holy  Alliance,")  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  •  484 
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"^^  1819  "Manchester  riots.*'    Military  execution  or  maasacre  of  400 

persons,  ....---  478 

1819-20  American  republic  obtains  Florida  of  Spain,  -  •  48St 

1820  George  IV.  succeeds  his  fiither,    .  .  .  •  •  178 
1820-1  Struggles  of  the  people  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  constitu- 
tional liberty,    -------  474 

1821  May  5,  Death  of  Napoleon  at  St^elena,  -  -  -1464 

1822  Congress  at  Verona.  England  talea  a  stand  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Holy  Alliance,       .....  479 

"   The  Greeks  having  rebelled  against  the  Turks,  form  a  govem- 

ment,    -...---.  473 
'*   Massacre  of  Scio.    70,000  killed  and  made  prisoners,      -  -  475 

1823  Iturbide  having  been  made  emperor  of  Mezdco,  is  compelled  to 
abdicate,  .••....  472 

1824  Lord  Byron  dies  at  Missolonghi,   .....  476 

1825  Peace  of  Yandabu,  by  which  England  gains  a  portion  of  the 
Birman  empire,  ......  481 

1824-5  Lafayette  in  America.    "  The  Nation's  Guest,"  .  •  489 

1826  July  4,  Death  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,     -  -  490 

1827  The  Treaty  of  Irondon.  By  which  England,  France,  and 
Russia  regulate  the  affairs  of  Greece,  ....  476 

"   NAVARINO.    These  powers  defeat  the  Turks  and  compel  the 

sultan  to  liberate  the  Greeks,   .....  476 

1829  Catholic  Relief  Bill  passes  the  British  parliament,  .  -  479 

1830  William  IV.  succeeds  George  IV.  m  England,  .  -  -  480 
"   July  26-7-8,  Three  Day  Revclutum  in  Paris.   Louis  Philip  made 

king,     . 486 

1831  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil,  abdicates  in  fiivor  of  his  son  Pedro  II.,  and 
goes  to  Portugal  to  establish  his  daughter  Maria  in  that 
kingdom,  .-..--.  470 

1830-1  Attempted  revolution  in  Poland,  -  -  -  .  487 

1832  Reform  Bill  passes  the  British  parliament,  by  which  the  '*  rotten 
boroughs"  are  disfranchised,  and  Manchester  and  other  cities 
represented,       ---.-..  480 

**    General  Jackson  vetoes  the  National  Bank,         ...  491 
"   Belgium  independent.    Leopold  made  king,         ...  487 
"   PeaceofAdrianople,  between  the  Turks  and  Russians.    Ad- 
vantageous to  Russia,    ...---  485 
"   KONIEH,    Ibrahim  of  Egypt  defeats  the  Turks.    England  and 

other  powers  prevent  Egypt  from  becoming  independent,       •  485 

1833  Slavery  abolished  in  the  British  colonies,  ....  480 
**  In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII.  succeeded  by  Isabella  II.  -  -  486 
"  Santa  Ana  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  ...  473 
*  *    British  interfere  to  protect  their  merchants  in  an  unrighteous  traffic 

in  opium,  and  compel  the  Chinese  government  to  pay  a  large 
indemnity,  give  up  the  island  of  Hong-Kong,  &c.        -  -  482 

1834  Quadruple  Alliance.  England  and  France  unite  with  Portu* 
gal  and  Spain  to  uphold  constitutional  government  under  the 
young  queens  Maria  and  Isabella  II.    -  -  -  -  470 

"    A  decree  made  in  Greece  to  encourage  female  education.  •  '477 

1835  The  Florida  War.  -  -  -  .  492 

1836  March  2,  Texas  declares  independence,    ...  -  474 
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1836  April  21,  SAN  JACINTO.    The  Tezians  defeat  tbe  Menetna 

end  gain  their  independence,    .....  474 

1837  Victoria  succeeds  William  IV.  in  England,  •  •  -  4dl 
"   "The  Reralsion."    Great  pecuniary  distress  in  tbe  American 

States, 491 

1840  Napoleon  reinterred  in  Paris,        .....  488 

1841  Contest  in  Rhode  Island.    "  The  People's  Constitution,"         .  494 
'*   Death  of  president  Harrison,         •  .  .  •  -493 

1842  Thomas  W.  Don;  illegally  elected  governor,  attempts  to  make 

war  on  the  constituted  authorities  of  Rhode  laland,-    -  •  494 

"   The  AshbuHon  Treaty,  between  England  and  America,        •  493 

1843  The  Greeks,  by  a  bloodless  revolution,  obtain  a  oonstitatk>n 

which  limits  the  power  of  the  king,     •  •  •  .  477 

"   The  "Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  •  •  •  -482 


Study  of  the  Chronological  Illustratums. 

The  Tkmplk  or  Time  ^see  Frontispiece)  is  the  permeetive  dtUneation  cf  a 
pvnd  imarinanf  edifice,  vimeh  repmmte  the  Ufhole  qf  Time  from  the  creation 
of  the  -woTld  to  tbe  present  day. 

Each  pillar  or  column  represents  a  century.  The  Christian  era  (or  th« 
hhth  of  C^hrist)  is  here  represented  by  a  star  *.  Beginning  at  the  distance  of 
*ii  star,  from  the  foreground,  the  columns  representing  centuries  are  num- 
kred  Isi,  2d,  3d,  to  19th,  which  is  the  number  of  the  present  century.  That 
is  left  not  quite  half  finished,  as  now  ("1844,)  there  remains  /^  ^^  ^^^  century 
to  be  accomplished.  BeTond  the  time  of  Christ  the  pillars  should  be  num* 
kred  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  40— there  being  forty  centuries  before  Christ  The 
Gwidins  of  the  pillan  into  ^oups  of  ten  each,  a  group  indicating  1000  years, 
helps  me  memory.  The  mcreased  space  between  the  pillars,  filled  at  the 
bwer  part  by  a  statue,  marks  these  divisions.  The  same  division  is  made 
Knsible  on  the  roof  and  floor  by  lines.  There  are  four  of  these  groups  before 
&e  Christian  era,  after  it  one  entire  group,  and  almost  another.  The  part  of 
^  roof  and  floor* work,  between  the  two  unfinished  pillars  of  the  19lh  century, 
Kptesents  time  which  belongs  to  the  19th  century,  and  so  with  respect  to  the 
»th,  17ih,  &c. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Temple,  the  unfinished  pillar  of  the  19th 
mtiuy  18  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Napoleon — the  man  who  possessed 
^  moet  political  power,  and  who  has  been  the  most  distinguished  sovereign 
rfthis  affeon  the  Kastem  continent.  On  the  corresponding  unfinished  column 
tf  the  len  hand  we  have  placed  the  name  of  BoLiVAa,  as  being  the  most  dis- 
fa^uished  person,  and  possessing  the  most  political  power  of  any  individual 
la  the  "Western  continent,  of  the  19th  century ;  especially  of  those  not  now 
iviog.  ^On  the  pillar  of  the  18th  century,  on  the  side  which  we  have  taken 
kr  the  American,  is  inscribed  the  name  of  Washiicoton  ;  and  on  that  taken 
ir  the  chronology  of  the  Eastern  continent,  the  names  of  Pster  the  Gkeat 
ikI  FaKDEEic  THE  Geeat.    On  the  roof  are  names  of  the  most  distinguished 

rons  of  tbe  world  set  down  in  five  different  classes.    In  the  class  nearest 
rigfht  hand  columns  are  the  most  distinguished  military  commanders  of 
^r  ag^e;  the  next  embraces  the  greatest  poets  and  painters;  the  next  of 

*  Tbe  bow  is  placed  in  the  Temple  to  mark  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
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central  division,  the  most  eminent  relicrious  characters,  the  next  the  pbfloso 
phers  and  discoverers;  and  in  the  class  nearest  the  leA  hand  side  are  the 
most  celebrated  statesmen. 

The  pupil  will  now  be  ahle  to  answer  the  following  questions  on  tbc 
Temple. 

Who  is  the  roost  distinffulshed  sovereign  of  the  19th  century  on  the  Eastern  oont^ 

nentt  Who  is  the  most  distinguished  commander  on  the  American  continent  in  the  19lil 

•enturyt  Who  is  the  most  distingtiished  personage  of  the  American  continent  of  tki 

8(h  century?  Who  are  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  continent  Id 

he  18th  century  7  Who  in  the  17th  r  Who  16th  t  and  so  on  till  the  time  of  Christ. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  should  connect  the  dates  of  events  with  this  Yisibli 
delineation  of  time,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  accustom  him  in  the  study  of 
Middle  and  Modem  History,*  to  point  on  the  Temple  to  the  proper  places  of 
nven  dates.  Take,  for  example,  the  date  1492,  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  student  will  consider  that  fourteen  centuries  had  been  completed  and 
nearly  another,  so  that  the  event  will  be  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15ih  century, 
and  as  we  imagine  the  pillars  te  be  begun  at  the  bottom  and  built  upward,f 
the  place  of  the  date  will  be  within  jf^  (less  than  i^)  of  the  length  of  tta 
pillar  from  the  top.  If  in  this  way  the  pupils  were  accustomed  to  jocate  on 
the  Temple  the  dates  of  their  daily  lessons,  instead  of  committing  them  to 
memory,  it  would  not  only  be  a  pleasant  recreation  in  the  room  of  a,  painful 
task,  hut  it  would  in  the  end  be  far  more  useful. 

Next  let  the  pupil  turn  to  the  Chronological  Chart,  which  we  have  called 
•*  J3t  Permeetive  Sketeli  of  the  Count  of  Empire,*'  and  let  him  conceive  of  thb 
as  the  noorwork  of  a  larger  Temple  of  Time,  where  the  observer  standi 
opposite  the  centre,  not  on  one  side.  Let  him  then  ai  swer  the  followipg 
questions. 

Under  what  three  grand  divisions  is  the  subject  of  Universal  h-uory  here  treated  I 
Into  how  many  Periods  is  the  Ancient  History  divided?  Into  how  \iany  the  Middle J 
Into  how  manv  the  Modem?  What  Epocha  divides  the  Ancient  froi  the  Middle  His- 
toqrf  What  the  Middle  from  the  Modern?  What  are  the  Epochas,  viih  their  dates, 
which  divide  the  Ancient  History  into  Periods?  What  the  Epochal  that  divide  thi 
Middle  ?  What  those  that  divide  the  Modern? 

What  nations  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  first  period  of  Ancient  I\i8tory  7  Whil 
in  the  second  ?  What  in  the  third?  In  the  fourth  ?  &c.  What  were  the  principal  statM 
of  Greece?  Durins  what  period  did  each  become  known?  When  was  the  empire  of 
Cyrus  formed,  and  of  what  nations?  When  that  of  Alexatider,  and  of  what  nations! 
What  nations  were  included  in  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  at  aboBi 
what  time  were  they  united  to  it  ?  .  ^ 

What  are  the  principal  barbarous  nations  which  issued  from  the  Northern  Hive,  and 
overran  the  Roman  empire  ?  During  what  periods  were  their  irruptions  ?  What  are  thi 
modern  European  nations  which  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  Durioi 
what  periods  were  they  divided  from  it  ?  What  modern  nations,  which  did  not  belong  tt 
the  Roman  empire,  were  formed  from  the  Northern  Hive?  When  was  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  and  of  what  nations  was  it  composed  ?  When  was  that  of  Jenghis  Khan, 
and  of  what  nations  c(>mpo8ed  ?  Of  Tamerlane — of  Margaret  of  Waldemar  ?  With  whon 
did  the  Caliphate  be^n  ?  How  long  did  it  continue  ?  At  about  what  time  did  the  Turki 
bring  the  eastern  division  of  the  Roman  empire  to  a  close  ?  When  was  the  empire  d 
Charles  V.  formed,  and  of  what  nations  did  it  consist  ?  When  was  that  of  Napoleoi 
formed,  and  of  what  nations  did  it  consist  ? 

*  The  frontispiece,  although  as  laree  as  the  size  of  the  book  will  admit,  is  somewlta 
confused  towards  the  farther  end  of  tne  Temple ;  hence  we  have  not  spoken  here  of  Uu 
events  of  ancient  history  with  those  of  middle  and  modern,  but  the  student  can  easih 
draw  for  himself  a  temple  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  for  the  distinct  representation  d 
the  four  times  ten  pillars,  which  stand  for  the  forty  centuries  before  Christ. 

tThe  nrimes  of  sovereigns- on  the  pillars,  when  there  are  more  than  one,  do  not  stani 
in  the  correct  order  of  time  according  to  our  design ;  which  imagines  the  time  of  tbi 
centurv  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillar  and  increase  upwards.  These  names  havi 
been  thus  placed  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  representation,  which  obliged  tb 
engraver  to  place  them  lengthwise  on  the  pillar. 
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FROM    THB    CREATION   TO   THE    BIRTH   OP   CHRIST. 


PERIOD  I. 

FROM 
.  B.C. 


THS  CREATION  >  400'ft,  <  OF  THB  WORLD, 

TO 

TBS  CALUNO  ?  1931.  <  OF  ABRAHAM. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  earliest  History  of  Man. 

1.  The  face  of  the  whole  earlh,with  a  few  exceptions,  is  now  -^Mim  au, 
k*«own.     The  family  of  man  is  divided  by  natural  distinctions,  period  l 
into  different  races ;  and  by  the  boundary  lines  of  the  coimtries    chap.  i. 
which  they  inhabit,  into  different  nations,  each  governed  by  its  v^'^v-^/ 
own  peculiar  laws. 

2.  If  we  take  a  map  representmg  the  entire  world,  and  inquire 
concerning  tlie  length  of  time,  which  the  nations  it  now  presents 

have  been  known,  we  shall  find  in  looking  back  to  different  ^^^  hnma* 
periods,  that  by  degrees,  their  names  and  places  disappear.     In      race. 
A.  D.  1491,  the  whole  continent  of  America  was,  as  to  those       bad?* 
rom  whom  we  derive  the  knowledge  of  history,  as  though  it  ^^y^f^^f^ 
were  not     A  little  before  the  birth  of  our  Savior,  Great  Britain,    time,  na- 
the  land  of  our  ancestors,  was  unkno^Ti,  as  was  the  whole  of  ^^°S\/SS^ 
the  northern  part  of  Europe,  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  and     appeai. 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia,     If  we  go  back  2000  years  from  the 
Christian  era,  no  traces  of  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  on  the 
face  of  tlie  earth,  except  a  few  comparatively  small  nations, 
Jiear  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

3.  Hence,  even  without  referring  to  the  sacred  writings,  we    Probabia 
riiould  conclude,  that  the  human  race  probably  had  their  origin  4™"?)?^ 
in  that  region;  and  calculating  their  progress  from  what  is    scriptiiv. 
known  of  later  times,  we  should  also  conclude  that  they  might 

Period  I.  Chap.  I.— 1.  What  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth  is  now 
known  ?  Ifow  ia  the  human  family  divided  by  nature  ?  IIow  by  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  countries  ?— 2.  When  was  the  whole  continent  of  America  un- 
known ?  What  countries  were  unknown  ot  the  birth  of  our  Savior  f  If  we 
fo  back  COOO  years  from  the  Christian  era,  what  inhabitants  shall  we  find  on 
toe  earth  ?— 3.  W  hat  inferences  in  retrard  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  man- 
kind should  we  derive  from  these  facts  ? 

6  33 
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^*  have  been,  supposing  they  commenced  with  a  single  familj^ 


PERIOD  I.  about  two  thousand  years  from  the  period  last  mentioned,  in 

cBAF.  X.     coming  to  the  state  in  which  we  then  find  them.    But  it  is 

^•^'N^^^^  upon  the  sacred  writings  alone,  that  we  depend  for  historical 

Baftm  chrM.  information  concerning  the  creation,  and  first  abode  of  the  human 

4004.    f^ce*    These,  the  calculations  of  Scripture  dates  most  approved 

by  the  learned,  fix  at  1004  years  before  the  Christian  era,*  and 

*of  man!*"  "^  ^^  region  east  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.    Thus  we  find  our 

confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  greatly  strength* 

ened  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  universal  history. 

4.  Those  nations  which  have  not  possessed  the  Scriptures, 

have  held  traditions  concerning  gods  and  goddesses,  and  the 

origin  of  men  and  things,  full  of  monstrous  absurdities.    Some 

Ridieniona   men,  calling  themselves  philosophers,  have,  in  the  pride  of  tlieii 

thMe  who   own  fancied  wisdom,  rejected  the  Scriptures,  and  have  under^ 

r^ect  the    taken  to  make  out  systems  of  the  world  from  conjecture ;  and, 

cr  pturei.  y^^  ^^.^  ridiculous  theories,  they  have  made  themselves  the  jest 

of  succeeding  ages.     Supposing  changes  more  miraculous  than 

any  related  in  Scripture,  they  have  not  assigned  any  power. 

adequate  to  their  production. 

6.  In  the  infancy  of  the  human  species,  God  appears  to  have 

dealt  with  man,  in  a  manner,  different  from  the  ordinary  course 

God's  da  I-  ^^  ^^^  providence,  at  the  present  day.    An  earthly  parent  is  more 

ingi  with '  with  his  helpless  and  ignorant  children,  than  with  those  who  have 

toSncy'o?  experience.     The  first  duty  which  he  teaches  them,  is  implicit 

tbarace.    obedience  to  his  will;  and  when  he  finds  them  wayward  and 

disobedient,  he  chastises  them,  and  sometimes,  with  severity. 

Thus,  as  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  did  tlie  Almighty  Parent  doiI 

with  man,  in  the  infant  state  of  his  being. 

6.  Adam  and  Eve,  whom  God  had  created  in  his  own  image, 
pure  and  holy,  disobeyed  his  command,  and  were  driven  from 
'^  i***""".  their  first  abode,  the  beautiful  garden  of  Eden.t  On  the  day  of 
Sinisbmem.  their  disobedience,  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  them 
The  man  was  condemned  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow;  and  the  woman,  who  had  been  seduced  by  flattery  and 
undue  curiosity,  to  be  the  first  transgressor,  was  punished  with 
a  double  curse.  Yet  did  God,  in  his  mercy^  then  promise,  that 
of  her  seed  should  One  arise,  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  de- 
ceiver.   Thus,  according  to  Moses,  the  promise  of  a  Savioh 

•  We  follow  the*chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher. 

tSome  Buppose  Paradise  to  have  been  located  in  the  lovely  vale  of 
Cashmire.  Tne  Himmalah  mountains,  the  highest  in  the  world,  tower 
above  it.  The  four  rivers  mentioned  in  Scripture  arc  supposed  to  be  the 
Indus,  the  Ganges,  Burrampooter,  and  Jihon. 

3.  On  what  must  we  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  the  creation  and  fir^ 
abode  of  the  human  race  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Creation  v  Where  \nm 
the  first  abode  of  man  f  How  is  our  confidence  in  the  Scriptures  afTectecl 
by  a  comprehensive  view  of  history  ? — 4.  What  kind  of  traditions  and  rheo* 
ries  have  been  made  by  those  who  have  not  the  Scriptures,  or  reject  thf»m  1 
—6.  How  did  God  deal  with  the  human  race  in  their  infancy  f — U.  Where 
is  the  garden  of  BIden  supposed  to  have  been  f  (See  note.)  What  sentence 
waa  pronounced  on  Adam  and  Eve  for  their  transgression  7  What  promise 
of  tnercy  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  them  f 


The 
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ns  coeval  with  the  &11  of  man,  and  his  need  of  a  Re-  ■^*^*^^°*' 
deemer.  period  i. 

7.  We  are  informed  that  the  life  of  man,  before  the  deluge,    c^^^*  '• 
extended  to  ten  times  its  present  period.    Most  of  the  know-  v^^v"^-^ 
ledge,  now  possessed  by  the  human  race,  is  derived  from  the 
uperience  and  observation  of  the  men  who  have  lived  before         ' 
them;  but  in  those  days  there  were  no  such  stores  of  knowledge 

laid  up.  A  life  of  several  hundred  years  would  give  each  man  Lonjerityol 
lime  to  learn  much  from  his  own  experience,  and  thus  facilitate  ''iS^inV  * 
llie  general  improvement  of  the  race.  Hence  it  seems  very  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that  God  should  have  allotted  to  men  a  longer 
period  of  existence  at  the  first  As  there  are  no  authorities  to 
consult  on  this  part  of  history,  except  the  sacred  volume,  which 
IB,  or  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  we  shall  refer  Uie 
•tttdent  to  that  for  particular  facts ;  mentioning  only  those  which 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  course  of  events,  as 
detailed  by  those  historians,  who,  in  distinction  from  the  sacred^ 
are  termed  profaiie  writers. 

8.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  events  is  the  universal 
deluge ;  when  God,  again,  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  smote  the 

earth  with  a  carse ;  and  swept  away,  at  once,  the  whole  of  a      ^  o. 
wicked  generation,  who  had  filled  the  earth  wi^  violence.   Yet    334  8* 
when  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  broken  up,  and  when  those  '^^^  Deiufi. 
who  had  climbed  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  buried  in 
die  waste  of  waters,  Noah,  a  righteous  man,  who  had,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  God,  prepared  an  ark  for  himself  and 
family,  rode  safely  over  the  mighty  ruin. 

9.  The  Scripture  account  of  this  awful  event,  is  confirmed 
by  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  those,  who  have  examined 
the  structure  of  the  earth.  In  thus  pursuing  the  modem  science 
of  geology,  they  find  evidences  of  former  changes  and  convul- 
sions, not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  causes  now  known  to  be  in 
operation.  And,  independently  of  any  other  testimony,  they 
conclude  that  many  centuries  after  the  world  was  originally  conflrm?tht 
peopled,  animals  and  vegetables  were  destroyed  by  an  over-  *"]JJ„^J,' 
whelming  deluge.  The  great  geologist,  Cuvier,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  ^  the  event  cannot  be  dated  much  farther  back  than 

five  or  six  thousand  years."  This  coincides  with  the  date  of 
the  deluge,  as  drawn  from  the  Mosaic  records.  A  farther  source 
ol  eridence,  is  found  in  the  traditionary  accounts  of  nations 
holding  no  intercourse  with  each  ether.  The  Chinese,  Greeks,  tradtttar 
Hindoos,  and  the  American  Indians,  all  agree  in  the  general  ****** 
&ct,  that  in  remote  antiquity,  there  was  an  inundation,  which 
overwhelmed  the  earth. 

10-  The  ark  of  Noah  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia. 


T.  Wbence  is  most  of  the  knowledge  now  possessed  by  the  human  race, 
dfriTedT  What  makes  it  natural  to  suppose  that  God  allotted  a  longer  dura- 
lion  to  human  life  at  first  t-S.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  universal  de- 
lude ?  Who  survived  Ir  ? — 11.  What  have  we  to  confirm  the  Scripture  ac> 
eount  f  Where  does  Cuvier,  reckoning  from  geological  appearances,  fix 
tiie  date  T     What  nations  have  traditions  of  a  universal  delude' 
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3800. 

Division  of 

countricB 

among  the 

•on*  of 

Noah. 

Coincidence 

between 

prophecy 

and  Icnown 

•      Ikcu. 

See  Gen.  ix. 

95,  2fl,  27. 


Indefinite- 
ness  of  our 

knowledge 
of  remote 
antiquity. 


3300. 

Tower  of 
Babel. 


The  four 
•arlieat 
aationf. 


When  the  dove  had  returned  with  the  olive  branch,  to  show 
that  the  waves  of  God's  wrath  were  assuaged,  the  sole  paui* 
arch  of  the  human  race  went  forth  witli  his  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Jafheth,  to  take  possession  of  his  wide  and  solitaiy 
domain. 

11.  The  Mosaic  history  informs  us,  that  Shem  and  his  de* 
Bcendants  dwelt  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia*,  Ham  and  his 
posterity,  Canaan  and  others,  in  Western  Asia  and  Africa; 
and  thai  the  "  Isle**  of  the  Gentiles,"  meaning  probably  the  Mo- 
diterranean,  European  and  Caucasian  regions,  were  divided 
among  the  children  of  Japheth.  Modern  physiologists  hav6 
classed  the  human  species  under  three  corresponding  races, 
namely,  the  Mongol^  the  J^egro^  and  the  Caucasian.  The  Cau- 
casian race,  in  their  progress,  have  conquered  great  portions  of 
the  territories,  inhabited  by  the  Mongols  in  Asia  and  America, 
while  the  Negro  race  are  held  in  servitude  by  their  brethren. 

12.  We  cannot  indeed  tell  exacdy,  what  places  on  the 
earth's  surface  were  designated  by  the  names  of  the  countries 
mentioned  at  very  remote  periods ;  for  it  was  not  until  agesaAer, 
that  geography  was  cultivated  as  a  science,  or  that  accurate 
maps  existed.  The  sacred  historian,  after  speaking  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  informs  us,  that  they  all  col- 
lected on  the  plain  of  Shinar  with  the  impious  design  to  build 
a  tower  whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven.  God  confounded 
their  language,  and  they  then  separated ;  wandering  to  distant 
countries. 

13.  We  soon  begin  to  find  traces  of  such  connections  among 
particular  families  or  tribes,  as  gave  tliem  the  name  of  nations. 
The  earliest  mentioned  are  the  Assyrians^  the  Babylonians  or 
Chaldeans^  the  Egyptians^  and  the  Jews.  Some  obscure  ac- 
counts of  Phoenicia  also  extend  back  to  this  period,  and  in 
Greece,  Sicyon  is  supposed  by  some  to  liave  been  foimded. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Aasyria.— Egypt. 


Baboon         1-  The  name  of  Assyria  was  derived  from  AsHCR,the  son  ol 

*iSS      **'  Shem,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  driven  out  of  his  pro- 

KimnHi.    vinces  by  Nimrod,  tiie  grandson  of  Ham.    Nimrod,  is  said  to 

lO.  Where  did  Noah's  ark  rest?— 11.  What,  according  to  the  be«t  cal 
culations,  were  the  rc9|)ectivc  locations  of  Noah's  descendants  T  How  do  nui 
dcrn  physiologists  class  the  human  species? — 1*.  Can  we  fell  exacdv  wiist 
places  were  designated  by  tlie  names  of  the  countries  mentioned  at  this  pe 
hod  ?     Why  can  we  not  t    What  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  mankind  atter 
the  delude  T — 13.  Which  were  the  four  earliest  nations  mentioned  in  history  t 
-»13.  Which  were  the  next  two  ?     What  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  f 

Chap.  II. — 1.  Whence  is  the  name  of  Assyria  derived  t 
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hare  founded  Babylon^  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afler 
die  deluge^  and  is  believed  to  be  the  saine  wilh  Belus  or  Baal,  who 
VIS  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god.  The  kingdoms  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  were  at  first  distinct;  but  when  Ninus,  the  son 
of  Ashur,  ascended  the  Assyrian  throne,  he  conquered  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  and  rendered  Babylonia  tributary.  Ninus  com- 
ideted  the  magnificent  city  of  JSTineveh^  which  his  fatlier  had 
begun.  This  accomplished  prince,  and  his  beautiful  and  highly 
gifted  queen  Semiramis,  are  treated  in  the  marvellous  records 
of  historians,  as  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  age  ia  which  they 
lived. 

2.  N1XTA&,  their  son,  being  an  infant,  at  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  Semiramis  governed  the  kingdom.  She  extended 
her  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia^  and  carried  the  ter- 
ror of  her  arms  beyond  the  Indus ;  but  her  Indian  expedition 
proving  unsuccessful,  she  returned,  whh  the  loss  of  two-thirds 
of  her  army.  She  is  said  to  have  commenced  many  of  those 
noble  structures,  that  adorned  and  rendered  famous  the  city  of 
Babylon,  which  she  made  the  capital  of  her  kingdom ;  and  to 
have  employed  in  the  execution  of  her  plans,  tlie  labours  of 
tvo  millions  of  men. 

3.  Ninyas,who  succeeded  Semiramis,  was  an  indolent  and  ef- 
feminate prince;  and  is  cliarged  with  the  crime  of  being  acces- 
•ory  to  his  mother's  death.  The  Scriptures  mention  Am- 
i^el,  king  of  Shinar,  which  was  in  the  land  of  Chaldea,  and 
Ful,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  and  in 
whose  reign  the  Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 

4.  EGYPT. — Menes  or  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  is  supposed 
t6  have  been  the  founder  of  the  first  Egyptian  "hionarchy ;  but 
of  his  immediate  successors,  nothing  is  known.  Some  ages 
had  elapsed  when  Busiris,  it  is  said,  built  Thebes^  and  made  it 
the  seat  of  his  empire.  That  a  most  wonderful  city,  called  by 
this  name,  was  built,  we  know,  for  remains  of  it  exist  to  this 
day;  but  there  are  only  traditionary  accounts  of  its  founder. 
We  are  told  that  Ostmandias,  another  Egyptian  king,  erected 
mai^ificent  edifices,  adorned  them  with  sculpture  and  painting, 
and  founded  the  first  library  mentioned  in  history.  Its  title  or 
inscription  was,  "  The  office  or  treasury  for  the  diseases  of  the 
«ott/."  At  this  period  the  Egyptians  had  already  divided  the 
year  into  twelve  months,  each  consisting  of  thirty  days  and  six 
hoars. 

6.  Though  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  and  internal, 
revolutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  yet  it  is  considered  as  the 
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1.  Who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Babvlon  f  When  was  it 
fimnded  t  By  whom  were  Assyria  and  Babylonia  u|ited 7  Who  completed 
NineTeh?  Who  was  the  queen  of  Ninus  f  What  were  the  characiers 
of  Ninus  and  of  Semiramis  ?— «.  VVho  were  Amrapliel  and  Pul  ?— 3.  What  ia 
wd  of  Niiivas? — 'i.  Who  founded  the  Egyptian  monarchy?  Whent 
Who  is  said  to  have  found  Thebes  f  How  do  we  know  that  such  a 
cii?  u  Thebes  really  existed  T  What  is  said  of  the  first  library  mentioned 
>i  history  f    How  had  the  Egyptians  divided  the  year  t 
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dneUmi  Bu,  point  wheTC  civilization  began,  and  from  whence  the  lays  ol 

PERIOD  I.  knowledge  emanated  to  other  portions  of  the  earth ;  particularly 

CHAP.  II.    to  Greece,  through  which  channel,  discoveries  made  by  the 

^^^^v'^^  Egyptians  have  come  to  us.    About  2085  B.  C.  Egypt  is  said 

to  have  been  invaded  by  the  Shepherd-kings  from  Arabia  or 

3085.     phcBnicia,  who  conquered  Lower  Egypt,  and  Memphis,  and 

^Sdby^B  reigned  over  them  two  hundred  and  sixty  years.    From  the ex- 

*^J«d    pulsion  of  the  Shepherd-kings  until  the  arrival  of  Joseph,  the 

son  of  Jacob,  there  is  a  chasm  in  Egyptian  history. 

Note.— While  it  is  held  by  historianeof  ChriBtian  countries,  that  Shemis 
the  father  of  the  Mongols,  (i.  e.  the  Asiatics  and  aboriginal  Americans ;) 
Ham  of  the  Negro  race,  and  Japheth  the  Caucasian,  (i.  e.  Europeans,  and 
their  descendants  in  America);  it  is  maintained  by  Mahometan  writers,  that 
Skem  If  the  progenitor  of  the  Eastern  nation* — Hebrews,  Persmns,  Ara- 
bians, and  also  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  (to  whom  is  assigned  the  do 
minion  of  the  world,  and  from  whom  all  good  is  to  proceed,)— that  Ham  it 
tkefaiher  of  the  southern  fuUions — Moors,  Africans,  and  Indians,  (to  whom 
is  assigned  the  lot  of  slavery,  but  they  are  to  be  beloved  and  cared  for  by 
the  other  races,)  and  that  Japheth  is  the  ancestor  of  the  northern  nations, 
Turks,  Tartars,  Germans,  Chinese,  Slavi,  and  native  Americans.  Though 
both  accounts  are  in  degree  supposititious,  yet,  that  of  the  Christian  writen 
is  the  more  probable,  as  better  corresponding  with  natural  divisions.  A 
great  question  arises,  how  the  differences,  which  are  now  found  in  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  structures  of  the  different  races,  have  occurred,  they  having 
■  common  parentage.  We  believe,  that  God  to  suit  his  own  wise  purpoMs, 
miraculously  changed  the  colour  and  structure  of  some  of  the  first  deaoend- 
ants  of  Noah.  This  supposes  an  omission  of  an  important  &ct  in  the  Scrip- 
tare  history;  bat  it  leaves,  in  unquestioned  veracity,  the  revelation  wa 


5.  Why  is  Egypt  important  in  history  f    Through  what  channel  have 
the  discoveries  of  the  Egyptians  come  down  to  us  t    By  whom  was  Ej 
invaded  t    What  part  or  Egypt  did  they  conquer,  and  how  long  did  i 
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PERIOD  II. 


FROM 
^  B.  C. 


-^  IS.  C   r 

TBI  CALUiro  >  1021.^  OF  ABRAHAM, 

TO 

1  «4Af  Cavd  thb  exodus  of 

5     ^^*'^   THE  ISRAELITES. 


TO 

THE  iKSTrnjTiorr 

OF  THE  FAS80VER 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Israelites  or  Jews. 

1.  Descended  fipom  the  stock  of  Shem,  whom  the  prophetic  ^neU^tmy 
benediction  of  Noah  had  set  forth  as  moVe  blessed  than  his  pekiod  il 
brethren,  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah,  the  father    chap.  i. 
>f  the  faithful,  and  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation,  dwelt  in  s^^^v^w/ 
the  country  of  the  Chaldees ;  and  retained,  in  the  midst  of  an 
idolatrous  and  corrupt  people,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  ^}^^^'^ 
Journeying  from  thence  with  his  family,  his  retinue,  and  his     faith  r«. 
flocks,  he  rested  for  a  time  in  Haran^  where  Terah,  his  father,  "*^^„5*** 
died.    Here,  God  called  him,  and  bade  him  depart  from  his    promisi- 
kindred,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  he  might  behold 

a  coimtry,  which  his  seed  should  mherit.  The  obedient  Abra- 
ham went  with  his  family,  including  his  nephew,  Lot;  and  so- 
journed in  the  promised  land. 

2.  A  famine  compelled  him  to  go  into  Egypt  in  pursuit  of 

Between  what  dates  does  this  period  of  Aocient  History  find  its  place  on 
the  Chronographical  Picture  of  Nations  t  What  nations  were  known  during 
this  period  f  * 

Chap.  I. — 1.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation  f  From  what 
«ock  was  he  descended  T  Where  did  he  dwell  ?  Where  was  he  when 
God  called  him  f  For  what  purpose  was  Abraham  called  to  go  into  Canaan  I 
Who  accompanied  him  f 

•Wc  rccooinend  to  tnehcn  to  repnt  thcM  quettioac  mt  tb«  bcfimdaf  of  radi  Penod* 
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com.  On  his  return  to  Canaan,  he  divided  the  land  with  Lot, 
taking  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  giving  to  Lot  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  In  an  invasion  of  tlie  dominions  of  the  princes  inha- 
biting this  valley,  by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam^  (afterwards 
Persia^)  Amraphael,  king  of  Shinar,  and  others,  Lot  was  taken 
prisoner.  On  this  occasion  Abraham  armed  his  trained  servants, 
and  making  a  sudden  and  unexpected  assault  upon  thn  con* 
querors,  recovered  Lot,  the  other  prisoners,  and  the  spoils.  The 
limited  extent  of  the  tribes,  which  at  this  time- are  intrcKluced 
into  the  records  of  history,  may  be  estimated  by  the  number 
Abraham  led  forth  in  this  military  excursion,  which  was  only 
three  hundred  and  eighteen . 

3.  Lot,  by  divine  command,  abandoned  Sodora  and  the  otfaei 
wicked  cities  of  the  plain ;  when  they  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Abraham  removed  from  Mamre,  and  dwelt  in  Gerar,  wliere  he 
led  a  peaceful  life,  changing  the  place  of  his  tent  as  the  wants 
of  his  flocks  and  herds  required  *,  claiming,  however,  the  land  of 
Canaan  as  his  inheritance. 

4.  Abraham  had  at  this  time  two  sons ;  Ishmael,  from  whodi 
probably  descended  the  wandering  tribes  of  Ambia,  and  Isaac, 
his  heir,  whom,  in  obedience  to  God's  command,  he  took  from 
his  fond  and  unsuspecting  mother,  to  sacrifice  upon  mount  Mo- 
riah ;  but  God  having  te'^ted  Ills  faith,  provided  a  victim  in  the 
place  of  the  pious  youth. 

5.  Jacob,  afterwards  called  Israel,  that  son  of  Isaac  who  in- 
herited the  promise,  had  twelve  sons,  among  whom  he  distin- 
guished with  blameable  partiality,  tlie  young  and  amiable 
Joseph.  Him,  therefore,  his  brethren  envied  and  hated;  and 
they  sold  him  into  Egypt.  Here  he  became  prime-minister  to 
Pharaoh,  the  reigning  king ;  and  when  his  father  pressed  with 
famine,  sent  thither  his  remaining  sons  to  buy  bread,  Joseph, 
af\cr,  having,  by  seeming  severities,  made  them  sensible  of  hii 
power,  showed  them,  tliat  he  was  too  generotis  and  noble  to 
harbor  revenge.  Weeping,  he  said  to  the  trembling  company, 
"  F  am  Joseph  your  brother;  be  not  grieved,  God  sent  me  before 
you."  His  father  Jacob  removed  to  Egypt,  with  his  whole  fac 
mily,  including  Judah,  in  whose  line  was  the  Messiah.  The 
Egyptians  lightly  esteemed  their  pastoral  occupation,  and  Joseph 
assigned  them,  for  a  separate  residence,  the  country  of  Goshen. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  Israelites,  though  cruelly 
treated,  greatly  increased  in  number.  A  deliverer  of  the  nation 
was  raised  up,  in  the  person  of  Moses.  The  command  of  the 
king  of  Egypt  had  gone  forth,  to  slay  all  tlie  male  infants  of  the 
Jews.  Jochebed  the  wife  of  Amram  gave  birth  to  a  son.  She 
concealed  him  for  a  time;  but  at  leng^,  in  pious  trust, she  conH 

3.  Why  did  he  go  to  Efirypt  ?  With  whom  did  he  divide  the  land  of  C«» 
naan,  and  how  did  he  divide  it  T  When  Lot  was  taken  prisoner  what  was  rk* 
conduct  of  Abraham  f — 3.  Wh.it  befel  the  wicked  cities  of  the  plaiti  ?  Whi- 
ther did  Abraham  remove  from  Mamre  ? — 4.  W  hat  sons  had  Abrahnnl  ?  How 
did  Jehovah  tcBt  the  patriarch's  faith  ? — !i.  Which  son  of  Isaac  inherited  tha 
promise  ?  How  many  sons  had  Jacob  ?  Relate  briefly  the  history  of  Jo* 
seph  ?— 6.  How  wero  the  Israelhea  treated  in  Egypt  after  Joseph's  death  t 
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initted  him  to  God.    Having  made  a  little  ark  or  basket,  she  •^»>*"*<  ^'^^ 
put  ihe  child  within  it,  and  placed  him  among  the  flag?  on  the  period  il 
brink  of  the  river  Nile.     Miriam,  his  young  sister,  watched  his    c"^'-  "• 
late.    The  princess  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh's  daughter,  came  with  ^^^^^v^^ 
her  maidens  to  bathe  in  the  stream.     She  looked  upon  the  weep-   s     a     a 
ing  child,  with  compassion  and  tenderness.     She  rescued  him  adopted  by 
from  the  water,  and  at  Miriam's  suggestion,  restored  him  for  a   daughter* 
season  to  the  arms  of  his  mother.     The  princess  then  adopted 
him  for  her  son,  and  caused  him  to  be  educated  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  tJie  Egyptians. 

7.  Moses  was,  doubtless,  early  made  acquainted  with  the  se* 
eret  of  his  birlh,  for  amidst  the  splendors  of  a  court,  he  thought 
in  bitterness  upon  the  wrongs  of  his  kindred.  Seeing  an  Egyp- 
tian smite  a  Hebrew,  his  indignation  broke  forth,  and  he  slew 
him  For  this  offence,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  face  of 
Pharaoh ;  and  he  went  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian.     Here 

God,  who  had  heard  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  spake  to  him     ^491. 
from  the  burning  bush,  and  gave  him  commandment  to  return        Tha 
to  Egypt,  for  the  deliverance  of  his  chosen  people.     Afterwards    '"pjJJJ*" 
he  wa^  made  an  instmment  to  perform  many  wonderful  works  through  tiM 
in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians.     At  length,  the  severe  judgments    ****  "*** 
of  God  compelled  Pharaoh  to  consent  to  the  departure  of  the 
Hebrews.     No  sooner,  however,  had  they  left  the  country,  than 
repenting  of  his  permission,  the  impious  monarch  pursued  them 
to  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea.     Here  the  man  of  God  lifted  his 
mysterious  wand  over  the  waters ;  they  parted,  and  the  Israel- 
ites went  forward,  through  the  fearful  pass.     The  Egyptians  at- 
tempting to  follow,  the  sea  closed  over  them. 

8.  The  passover,  a  Jewish  feast,  was  by  Jehovali's  command,     1491 
instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  paggJJer  i»- 
from  the  last  plague  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  is  the  most  remark-     stituied. 
able  of  the  types,  which  foreshadowed  the  future  coming  of  the 

Savior  of  the  Avorld. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Greece  receives  and  sends  forth  Colonies. 


1.  Greece  was  originally  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  of  whom 
the  Pelasgi  and  the  Hellenes  were  the  most  powerful.     Ihe     1856. 
Pelasgi,  a  savage  people,  inhabited  the  Peloponnesus,  and  under     fj^J^^ 
Inachus,  are  said  to  have  founded  ^rgos  and  Sicyon.    The 

6.  Relate  briefly  the  early  history  of  Moses  ? — T.  How  did  the  wrongs  of 
his  kindred  aflect  him,  and  what  did  he  do?  To  what  land  did  he  nee? 
What  commission  there  receive,  and  in  what  manner  7  Relate  the  manner 
of  the  exode,  or  departure  of  the  IsraeUtes. — 8.  Give  an  accoont  of  the 
puMver.  6 
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more  humane  Hellenes,  of  whom  Deucalion  was  leader,  wen 
originally,  a  small  tribe  residing  in  the  north  of  Thessaly ;  but 
becoming  powerful,  they  spread  themselves  over  Greece.  The 
Pelasgi,  driven  from  all  their  possessions,  except  Arcadia  and 
the  region  o(  Dodona,  are  said  to  have  migrated  in  various  di- 
rections;— to  Ilaly,  and  to  Crete^  and  other  islands  of  the  Medi" 
ierranean.  Probably  some  of  them  resided  in  Thessaly,  as  a 
district  of  that  country  has  always  borne  their  name.  The 
Hellenes  were  divided  into  four  races,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  many  peculiarities  of  language  and  customs.  These 
were,  the  lonians^  (of  whom  the  principal  were  tlie  Athenians ;) 
the  Dorians^  (of  whom  the  principal  yrere  the  Spartans ;)  the 
JEolians^  and  the  JLchaians,  The  traditionary  accounts  of  these 
early  ages  represent  them  as  in  a  savage  state,  wholly  ignorant 
of  husbandry. 

2,  Cecrops,  bringing  a  colony  from  Egypt,  prevailed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica^  to  submit  to  him  as  their  king ;  he  di« 
vided  the  country  into  twelve  districts,  founded  the  city  of 
Athens^  and  established  the  Areopagus — a  council  of  citizens 
chosen  for  their  wisdom,  and  wealth,  and  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  power  of  punishing  capital  offences. 

3.  Phoenician  colonies  settled  in  Crete\  in  Rhodes^  and  in 
several  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  they  brought 
with  them  letters  and  music,  and  a  more  accurate  method  of 
computing  time,  than  had  hitherto  been  adopted.  Most  writers 
however,  are  of  opinion,  that  Utters  were  brought  into  Greece 
by  a  PhtBnidan  colony  under  Cadmus,  who  settled  in  Bceotia) 
and  founded  the  city  of  Thebes. 

Chap.  II. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Pelasgi.  Find  on  tbe  map  ol 
Greece  Argos  and  the  several  places  mentioned.  Give  an  account  of  th« 
Hellenes.  Into  what  mces  were  they  divided  ? — ft.  Give  an  account  of  th« 
founding  of  Athens.  What  was  the  Areopagus  f — 3.  Give  au  account  of 
the  founding  of  Thebes.  When  and  by  wEom  were  letters  brought  into 
Greece  T 

Review  of  ike  Chapter. — Who  was  Inachusf    Deucalion  f    Cecrops  I 
Cadmus  f    (It  is  recommended  that  teachers  often  question,  as  a  review. .. 
sonceming  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  lesson.) 
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FROM 
B.O. 


TEB  IH8TrrUn02r>149].^0F  THI  rASSOTSB, 

TO 

TBS  DSATB?>  980*  ^OF  SOLOMOlT. 

CHAPTER  I.  * 

Palestine.— Phoeinicia. — Egypt. 

1.  When  the  Israelites,  under  the  gruidance  of  Moses, left  E^pt,  _^__^ 
they  directed  their  course  towards  the  land  of  Canaan.     While  PERro  nL 
they  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  God     chap.  i. 
gave  them  the  ten  conunandments,  or  the  moral  law,  under  the 
most  awfully  impressive  circumstances.     Moses,  by  his  direc- 
tion, formed  a  civil  constitution,  and  enacted  laws  for  the  na- 
tion.    God,  under  his  name  Jehovah,  was  declared  their  king, 
•od  hence  their  government  was  a  theocracy.     Purity  of  reli- 
gious worship  was  the  vital  principle  of  their  laws.     To  pre- 
sent an  insuperable  barrier  to  polytheism,  they  were  totally  for- 

PcRioD  III. — Chap.  I. — 1.  Whii her  went  the  Israelites  f  What  occurred 
ft  Mount  Sinai f  What  did  Moeea  by  Ood*8  direction?  What  waa  the 
Jf wiah  government  t    Why  t    What  was  its  vital  principle  t 
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^•eUntSu.  bidden  to  intenningle  with  other  nations,  who,  at  this  tune, 

PERFD  III  were  universally  idolaters. 

CHAP.  I.        2.  After  wandering  forty  years,  during  which  the  ial}iers  of 

•^^v""^^  the  nation  had  descended  to  their  graves,  and  their  children  had 

become  fitted  by  hardships  to  contend  with  the  powerful  tribes 

who  were  in  possession  of  their  promised  inheritance; — after 

they  had  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  God  who  protected 

4ficr  forty  them,  and  had  learned  oLedience  to  his  laws,  they  were  per- 

yi-ara  the    niitted  to  emerge  from  the  wilderness,  and  behold  spread  out 

^^la  "dls      before  them  the  object  of  their  hopes,  the  land  of  promise. 

reached.     After  having  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Midianites,  (one  of  the 

tribes  who  inhabited  this  land,)  and  when  in  sight  of  the  pro- 

1452.     mised  inheritance,  Moses  died.     He  was  the  greatest  of  law- 

Voaes  diuf.  gjvers,  the  first  of  historians,  and  favored  beyond  all  other  men, 

with  direct  communications  from  God. 

3.  Joshua  succeeded  Moses,  and  during  a  seven  years'  wm 
with  the  powerful  tribes  who  inhabited  Canaan*  he  led  on  the 
Israelites  to  conquest,  and  to  the  possession  of  a  large  portion 

**ceedii**'  of  the  Country ;  when,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  which 

Motes,      had  directed  the  total  exlennination  of  the  idolaters,  and  fatally  for 

the  future  peace  of  tlie  nation,  the  Israelites  laid  down  their  arms. 

4.  Impious  men  have  spoken  against  this  command  of  God 
given  to  the  Jews.  But  he  wlio  creates,  has  a  right  to  destroy 
by  storm  or  earthquake,  or  by  the  hands  of  such  executioners 

vudication  ^  ^®  ®^^^^  choose ;  and  when  he  gives  his  commands  to  men 
of  the      amidst  such  awful  signs  as  dividing  a  sea,  leading  them  by  a 

Scripturea.  pjjjj^p  ^f  i^^g^  gjjj  giving  them  bread  from  heaven,  Uiey  have  no 
right  to  dispute  his  will.  Mankind  are  not,  however,  to  derive 
hence,  a  license  to  persecute  and  destroy  one  another,  on  pre- 
tences of  divine  intimations,  drawn  from  uncertain  sources. 

5.  The  Jews  soon  surveyed  the  land,  and  divided  it  among  the 
1451.     iril)es.     At  tlie  death  of  Joshua,  no  successor  being  appointed, 

canaan"urf.  the  government  was  exercised  by  chiefs,  called  Judges.     This 

der  Joahaa.  people  now  reaped  the  fniits  of  their  disobedience  to  the  divine 

Thi  iJdgM-  commands.     They  not  unfrequendy  relapsed  into  tlie  idolatry 

of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  when  compelled  to  contend 

with  the  tribes  who  dwelt  within  their  borders,  were  repeatedly 

delivered  into  their  hands. 

*  These  tribes  were  numerous.  Among  those  frequently  mentioned  in 
Rcripture  are  the  Midianites.  the  Amorites,  the  Jebusiics,  the  Hivites.  the 
Hittites,  the  Amalekitea  and  the  Philistines.  I'his  latter  nation,  who  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges  conquered  ihe  Israelites,  are  supposed  by  some  to  bare 
been  a  colony  from  Egypt.  They  were  a  sea-faring  people,  and  worshipped 
a  sea-god,  Dagon. 

1.  Why  were  the  Jews  prohibited  intercourse  with  other  nations  r*4ft. 
What  %»a8  the  length  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  7  What  had  hap 
pened  dunns  the  timef  What  good  purpose  was  effected  by  these  hard- 
ships ?  What  is  said  of  Moses  ?— -3.  Who  was  leader  of  J  he  Israelites  after 
his  death  7  What  did  the  Jews  in  re^jard  to  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the 
country  7 — ^.  Why  were  the  Jews  right  in  obeying  the  commands  of  God, 
to  destroy  the  heathen  idolaters  ?  Does  this  justify  fanatical  men,  who  pre- 
tend to  inward  revelations,  in  doing  similar  acts  ?---&.  What  did  the  Jews 
with  the  conquered  territory  7    What  happened  at  the  death  of  Joshua? 
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6.  The  reign  of  the  Jiviges  continued  about  460  years.    The  -^^icUntsu, 
most  renowed  among  tliem  were  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  perpd  ul 
Jephthah,  and  lastly,  the  prophet  Samuel.    In  his  days,  the  re-     chap.  i. 
hellions  Israelites  demanded  a  king,  and  Saul  was  appointed.    He  v^^v-^/ 
carried  on  wars  with'  the  Amaiekites  and  with  the  Philistines,  to 

whom  the  Israelites  had  previously  been  forty  years  in  subjection. 

7.  On  his  death,  Davu),  the  son  of  Jesse,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Philistine  wars,"wi»  called  to  the  throne     ^g^g^g. 
of  Judah.     This  young  man  united  qualities  seemingly  incom-     ^Sirw* 
patible.     He  was  beautifdl  almost  to  efieminacy,  and  at  the  same  reigns  over, 
time  terrible  in  arms.     He  was  cool  and  deliberate  in  counsel ;       ^^^^ 
yet  possessed  of  such  tender  sensibility,  that  he  keenly  felt 

all  the  emotions  of  love,  friendships  parental  fondness — and, 
Anally,  of  that  best  af^ction  of  the  heart,  devotion  to  his  God. 
flis  accomplishments  were  no  less  various,  combining  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  war  and  politics,  a  skill  in  music  that 
could  calm  the  madness  of  Saul,  and  a  talent  for  poetrj'-,  which    Davki  in 
in  the  department  of  sacred  song,  has,  to  this  day,  never  been    /^?,'the 
equalled.     To  this  talent,  directed  by  inspiration,  we  owe  the     °*°*V®" - 
inimitable  Psalms.     Such  was  David,  beloved  by  God  and  man.  °**kinn* 
Yet  even  he  sinned ;  but  being  rebuked  of  God,  by  the  prophet 
Nathan,  he  humbled  himself,  and  bitterly  repented.     Hence  we 
find,  in  his  devotional  poems,  a  deep  strain  of  penitential  humility. 

8.  David  becoming  sole  monarch  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 

he  restored  the  purity  of  worship,  which,  under  Saul,  had  de-    ^Q^a 
dined.     He  took  Jebus,  a  strong  fortress,  which  had  remained  Reigns  orer 
in  possession  of  the  Jebusites,  and  on  its  site  he  built  the  city    *"  ^"'■•* 
of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  resided.     He  conquered  tlie  Philis- 
tines, Edomites,  and  Moabites.     He  made  Syria  a  Jewish  pro-  jj^  fyanOM 
vince,  and  extended  his  frontiers  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  pro-  Jeruaaiei» 
mised  land.     He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Tyrians,  and  from 
them  obtained  many  valuable  articles  of  merchandise.   He  made 
maay  costly  preparations  for  building  a  temple  for  the  worship 
of  God ;  but  left  the  execution  of  his  design,  to  Solomon,  his  son 
and  successor. 

9.  Solomon  early  made  wisdom  his  choice;  and  while  he    -^^^-^ 
kept  it,  his  nation  was  elevated  to  its  utmost  height  of  splendor    g^g^ 
and  power.     He  was  surrounded  by  bold  and  designing  ene-   builds  the 
mies,  but  he  triumphed  over  them.     His  foreign  treaties  se-     **°^p**' 
cured  the  peace  of  his  kingdom ;  and  his  alliance  with  Hiram, 

king  of  Tyre,  furnished  many  of  the  splendid  decorations  of  his  He  fous  into 
magnificent  temple.     In  his  later  years,  Solomon  fell  into  the     •»"  *•* 
sins  o^  lic^nuousness  and  idolatry,  and  thus  lost  the  favor  of   piMperitr 
God,  and  brought  distress  upon  his  country. 

6.  How  \f7ng  continaed  the  reign  of  the  Jud^s  t  Which  were  the  most 
•mineni  ?  Give  an  account  of  Saul? — T.  Who  was  Da\'id  ?  What  was  re- 
markable in  hi8  citaracter  ?  What  in  his  accomplishments  ?  By  whom  was 
David  rebuked ?  Was  he  too  proud  to  repent? — S.  What  did  David  be- 
come ?  What  i»ct«  did  hi»  perform  I  Who  au'^ceeded  him  ?— 9.  What  ac- 
count ran  v<»u  give  of  Solomon  during  the  different  parts  of  hie  reign  I 
What  did  Sokmion  procure  of  Iliram  ?    Who  was  Hiram  t 
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10.  Jerusalem  had  become  enriched  by  the  residence  of  the 
court,  but  the  country  around  was  itnpovenshed.  At  lengthy 
Solomon  had  the  morUlication  of  losing  Syria ;  which  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  Ismel,  and  became  an  independent  nation.  The 
peace  of  his  declining  days  was  farther  disturbed  by  the  insui^ 
rection  of  Jeroboam  and  the  Edomites.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  forty  years. 

]  1.  Ph(£nicia9  was  the  earliest  commercial  nation,  and  was 
at  this  period  powerful  and  wealthy.  The  Phoenicians  excelled 
in  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  They  monopolized  the  trade 
of  the  west,  and  are  supposed  to  have  visited  Britain.  They 
had  colonies  in  Sicily,  (he  north  of  Africa,  and  the  Persian  < 
Gulf.  Some  attribute  to  them  the  invention  of  letters^  which,  it 
is  believed,  they  carried  into  Europe.  Tyre,  the  capital,  was 
in  its  most  flourishing  state  between  1000  and  332  B.  C.  The 
several  cities  of  Phrenicia  possessed  independent  kings,  but 
they  united  in  a  league  or  confederacy. 

12.  EGYPT. — In  the  reign  of  Mceris,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  lake  MoBris  is  said  to  have 
been  excavated.  This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  works  of 
Egypt,  and  was  designed  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  irregular  inunda  Jons  of  the  Nile.  It  communicated 
with  the  river  by  a  canal,  having  sluices  which  opened  or  shut 
either  the  canal  or  the  lake,  as  there  was  occasion.  Sesostris 
is  the  most  renowned  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  his  reign 
the  empire  reached  its  utmost  extent  He  lirst  conquered  Ethio- 
pia, and  then  overran  all  the  southern  part  of  Asia  as  far  as 
India.  Some  believe  him  to  be  the  same,  with  that  Pharaoh, 
who  in  the  pride  of  his  power  refused  to  let  Israel  depart,  and 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea ;  but  he  is  generally  regarded 
as  much  later.  To  Sesostris  is  attributed  the  building  of  the 
great  sepulchral  temple  at  Thebes,  and  many  other  of  thoso 
wonderful  monuments  of  antiquity,  of  which  the  astonished  tra- 
veller still  finds  the  stupendous  remains. 

13.  Ramases  or  Proteus,  is  mentioned  as  a  king  who  kept 
a  sumptuous  and  hospitable  court  Cncors  is  regarded  as  the 
builder  of  the  first  pyramid ;  Shishak,  the  invader  of  the  Jews, 
as  that  of  the  second,  and  Mycerinus,  of  the  third.  The  Eg\^p- 
tians  were,  as  the  inhabitants  of  India  now  are,  divided  into 
castes.  Of  these,  tlie  lowest  were  herdsmen,  and  the  highest 
were  priests.  These,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  had  one  reli- 
gious belief  for  themselves,  and  taught  anoiher  to  the  people; 
thus  making  wicked  merchandise  of  that  religious  sensibility, 
which  God  has  given  to  man,  as  an  evidence  tliat  there  do  exist 

.  lO.  What  happened  to  Solomon  in  his  later  yearw  f  How  long  was  hit 
reicrnf — 11.  AVhat  account  ran  you  give  of  PhoBnicia?  In  what  did  the 
PhcBnicians  excel?  Where  did  they  go,  and  what  i:ivontf  What  can  yoa 
■ay  rf  the  capital? — 12.  What  were  the  nuiBt  disiintruishcd  kings  of 
Egypt  during  this  period  ?  For  what  was  the  rcicrn  of  Mmris  diatinffiiish- 
ed?  What  can  you  wy  of  Sesostris? — 13.  What  of  Rama8Ci>Y  What 
kings  erected  the  pyramids  ?  How  were  the  Egyptians  divide'l  t  What  ao- 
eount  can  you  give  of  ibe  priests  f 
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spiritnal  influences,  and  supernatural  powers.    The  idolatry  '^•eUntSh, 
which  tlie  Egyptian  priests  taught  the  people  was  of  a  gross  perpd  hi. 
kind.     One  of  their  gods,  ^nm^iSj  was  represented  with  a  dog's    chap.  ii. 
head;  another,  Jipisy  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  an  ox;  v^'n^^w/ 
Jfisj  in  that  of  a  cow ;  and  Osiris  was  oilen  pictured  as  having 
the  face  of  a  foul-bird. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Greece. — Troy. 

1.  The  early  history  of  the  ancient  world  is  so  intermingled 
with  fable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood. 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  in  part  borrowed  from  that  f^^  q„^^ 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  in  part,  the  production  of  their  own  vivid  Mythology.  ■ 
fancy,  aided  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  demi-gods,  by  tra- 
ditionary exploits.    The  Greeks,  and  afterwards  &e  Romans, 
regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the  Superior  Godsj  Saturn,  or  Chro- 
nos,  signifying  in  Greek,  *'Time,"  who  was  the  son  of  Uranus, 
the  heavens,  and  Titaea,  the  earth.   Janus,  under  whom,  with  Sa- 
turn, was  the  golden  age  of  peace,  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  which 
was  shut  whenever  peace  actually  occurred.    Rhea,  was  the 
wife  of  Saturn.  Jupiter,  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  dethroned  his 
fiither  Saturn.  He  held  his  court  on  Mount  Olj/mpus^in  Thessaly,   The  sape 
with  his  wife,  the  proud  and  jealous  Juno.    Besides  these  were  tjy^n^^ 
Ne  ptune,  god  of  the  sea ;  Apollo,  the  niler  of  the  sun,  and  god    number 
of  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  with  whom  were  associated  the 
A7n«  Muses ;  Diana,  goddess  of  the  moon  and  of  chastity; 
Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom,  especially  worshipped  at  Athens ; 
Mars,  god  of  war;  Venus,  goddess  of  beauty  and  love;  Vul- 
can, god  of  artists  who  mould  iron  by  fire ;  Mercury,  the  swift 
winged  messenger,  patron  of  those  who  get  wealth,  whether  by 
honest  or  dishonest  means ;  Bacchus,  the  inebriate  god  of  wine ; 
Ceres,  goddess  of  harvests;  Vesta,  of  fire;  and  Pluto,  the 
god  and  jud^e  of  Hades,  or  the  place  of  departed  spirits. 

2.  As  Inferior  Gods,  the  ancients  reckoned  Sol,  the  sun; 
Luna,  the  moon;  Nox,  the  night;  Aurora,  the  mom,  with 

many  other  natural  objects  and  general  ideas,  such  as  Fortune,    indefinite 
Slc.    There  was  much  that  was  highly  poetical  in  this  system   "JJJ5**1'  '^ 
of  idolatry,  but  unhappily,  it  was  baneful  to  the  virtue  of  the      f^?' 
nations,  whose  common  people  (but  not  their  philosophers)  be- 
lieved in,  and  worshipped  such  a  motley  set  of  immoral  divinities ; 

Chap.  II. — 1.  Can  we  now  separate  the  tnie  from  the  false  in  ancient 
•tory  7  From  what  did  the  Greeks  derive  their  mythologry  ?  How  many 
(eoant  them,)  are  there  of  those  they  called  superior  gods  f  Give  the  name 
and  character  of  each  ? — ^.  What  were  reckoned  among  the  inferior  deities! 
What  can  you  say  of  this  system  of  idolatry  f 
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"all  of  whom,"  said  Mr.  Perdicaris,  an  eloquent  Greek,  "  wcrs 
believed  to  have  committed  crimes,  which,  had  they  been  perpe- 
trated in  Connecticut,  would  have  sent  them  to  the  State's  pri* 
son."  There  were  priests  dedicated  to  the  service  of  particular 
divinities,  but  they  were  not,  like  those  of  Egypt^  a  separate 
and  distinct  class  of  persons.  The  same  man  was  ofleii) 
at  the  same  time,  a  priest  and  a  military  commander. 

3.  The  first  of  the  demigods  was  Theseus,  who  it  is  said  went 
about  slaying  monsters,  and  performing  other  wonderful  deeds, 
sometimes  of  heroism  and  sometimes  of  perfidy.  Acts  of  poli- 
tical importance  are,  however,  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Athens  a  republican  government,  and  to 
have  delivered  that  city  from  a  barbarous  tribute  exacted  by  the 
king  of  Crete,  of  seven  youths  and  seven  virgins,  sent  to  that 
island  once  in  nine  years,  to  be  sacrificed.  He  instituted  the 
Isthmian  games,  Hercules  was,  however,  the  most  renowned 
of  all  the  demigods.  He  is  represented  as  the  personification 
of  masculine  strength,  with  a  lion's  skin  over  his  shoulders,  and 
a  club  in  his  hand,  in  honor  of  his  slaying  the  terrible  lion 
which  infested  the  Nemean  forest  This  was  reckoned  ilie  ca* 
pital  exploit  of  his  ^'  twelve  labors." 

4.  The  public  games  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  four  principal  were,  the 
Olympic,  celebrated  at  Olympus  once  in  four  years,  in  honor  of 
Jupiter  Olympus.  The  Olympic  games  were  instituted  in  re- 
mote antiquity,  by  whom  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  not  until  776 
B.  C,  that  the  Greeks  began  to  reckon  time  by  Olympiads,  one 
Olympiad  being  four  years.  The  Pythian  games  were  in  honor 
of  Apollo  Pythius ;  the  Nemean  were  celebrated  once  in  two 
years,  and  the  Isthmian,  on  the  istlimus  of  Corintli,  in  honor  of 
Neptune,  once  in  four  years.  The  exercises  consisted  in  racing, 
wrestling,  boxing,  &c.,  and  success  in  tliem  was  an  object  of 
the  highest  ambition.  The  prize  awarded  to  tlie  victor  was  a 
simple  wreath.  In  the  Olympic  games  it  was  composed  of 
wild  olive^  in  the  Pythian  of  laurel,  and  in  the  others  of 
parsley. 

6.  The  laws  and  institutions  ascribed  to  Mixos,  who  called 
himself  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  reigned  over  Crete,  were  reck- 
oned as  models  of  wisdom  among  tlie  surrounding  nations. 
Attica,  freed  from  the  bloody  wars  which  disturbed  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  made  more  rapid  advances  towards  civilization. 
On  account  of  the  security  of  its  situation,  it  became  a  refuge 
for  the  wealthy  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  increase  of  its 
population  early  enabled  it  to  send  colonies  into  Asia.     Am 


2.  What  difference  was  there  between  the  priests  of  the  Greeks  and  iha 
Egyptians?  3.  Who  was  the  first  of  the  demigods?  Who  tlie  most  re- 
nowned?— ^4.  What  were  the  public  games?  (live  an  account  of  the 
Olympian?  Of  the  three  others?  In  what  exer^'lses  did  the  com^aiants 
contend  at  the  gnmes  ?  What  was  the  prize  of  victory  ?~S.  Who  wm 
king  of  Crete  ?  What  was  the  reputation  of  his  laws  ?  What  account  can 
you  give  of  Attica  at  this  time  ? 
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fbietyon,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  established  the  celebrated  '^***^^'*^ 
Anphictyofdc   Council.    This  was  a  confederacy  of  twelve  peri* Din. 
dties,  whose  petty  princes  met  at  Delphi,  twice  a  year,  to  con-    °hap.  ii. 
eert  measures  for  their  common  safety,  and  to  settle  disputes  ^-^"v-^/ 
arising  between  members  of  the  union.    They  adopted,  at  this 
early  period,  the  rule  that  none  of  the  states  belonging  to  the 
confederacy  should  be  destroyed  by  the  others. 

6.  Thus,  in  remote  antiquity,  do  we  find  the  germ  of  the 

only  legitimate  principle  of  government  among  men,  union  for  'rhB  fem  of 
the  purposes  of  peace  and  mutual  protection.    The  United  States   *****  JJJJJL 
of  America  exhibit  tliis  principle  in  greater  perfection,  and  on  a  '^^^ 
more  magnificent  scale;  and  we  may  indulge  the  hope,  that  a 
time  will  come,  when  all  nations  becoming  christianized,  shall 
appoint  delegates  to  meet  and  amicably  settle  their  disputes, 
thus  ushering  in,  the  predicted  reign  of  universal  peace.    . 

7.  About  this  time  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  the  Avgonautic  adventurers.     According  to 
ancient  tradition,  they  went  to  Colchis  in  search  of  the  ^^  golden 
fleece,"  which,  by  some  is  supposed  to  mean  the  riches  of  that    1368* 
kingdom.    T^is  bold  enterprise  was  conducted  by  the  heroic  e»p2St2» 
Tason,  who,  gaining  the  affections  of  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the 

king,  a  beautSul,  but  cruel  sorceress,  he  obtained,  by  means  of 
her  enchantments,  the  object  of  his  search.  Leaving  a  colony 
<m  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  he  departed,  carrying  away  the 
golden  fieece,and  the  beautiful  sorceress,  whom  he  had  married. 
Aflerwards  deserting  her  for  Glaucae,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Athens,  Medea,  in  iealousy  and  rage,  put  her  own  children  to 
deadi,  that  she  might  be  avenged  on  Jason,  their  father. 

8.  Of  the  ancient  city  of  Troy  nothing  is  known,  except 
through  the  uncertam  media  of  poetry  and  tradition.    Th^se  fix 

the  date  of  Tbdcer,  the  first  sovereign,  at  about  1400  B.  C.     «^|^a 
The  siege  of  Troy,  by  the  confederated  princes  of  Greece,  is  re-  Teucer,  ftm 
lated  on  the  authority  of  the  poet  Homer.    Greece,  according     ^^^^ 
to  his  account,  was  divided  into  many  small  states,  of  which        '^^' 
Mycense  and  Aigos  were  the  principal.    These,  with  Achaia 
and  Corinth,  were  under  the  dominion  of  Aoambmjyon,  whose 
brother,  Menblaus,  was  king  of  Sparta  and  the  adjacent  country. 

9.  The  offence  of  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  in     UYS. 
stealing  away  the  beautiful  H blen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  after  he    Tr^y  b«- 
had  been  hospitably  entertained  by  her  husband,   roused  the  OGreik*  army 
indignation  of  the  Grecian  princes,  who  had  previously  been  ioo,ootK  No. 
united  in  a  league.  They  resolved  to  rescue  the  princess,  anrl  pun-      i.sSa ) 
ish  the  offender.    The  confederates  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Bceotia. 


6.  What  council  waa  estabiifthedf  By  whom?  Where  did  it  mpcf? 
Hon  often  7  For  what  purpoee  f  What  principle  did  it  adopt  ? — i\.  What 
is  the  only  legitimate  fninciple  of  ffovemmeni  f  Where  ia  this  earned  out 
on  1  tarzer  acale  than  in  ancient  Grreece  ff  What  hope  of  the  fmiire  may  he 
iiblal^ed? — ^T.  Give  an  account  o{  the  Anzonantic  expedition. — *^.  P*rom 
what  do  we  derive  our  acconnta  of  ancient  Troy  I  Whsit  does  Homnr  re- 
late of  the  situation  of  Greece  f~^.  What  waa  the  object  of  the  Grecian 
lirincea  ff  What  waa  the  number  of  the  confederated  army  ff  Their 
ebr 

7         ' 
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'^****»'^*-  Agamemnon  was  the  leader  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom,  was  Me 
nelaus,  the  wise  Ulysses  from  Ithaca,  old  Nestor  from  Pylo8| 
Ajax  Telamou,  and  Ajax  the  less,  and  especially  the  lion  of  the 
host,  the  beautiful  and  brave  Achilles,  who  slew  Hector,  the 
hero  of  Troy,  After  a  long  siege  of  ten  years,  the  Greeki 
took  and  burned  Troy,  and  recovered  Helen.  On  their  return, 
they  found  their  country  in  a  distracted  and  suffering  condition. 
During  the  absence  of  their  kings,  others  had  asstuned  theif 
rights  and  authority ;  and  for  a  series  of  years  nothing  is  heard 
of  in  Greece,  but  a  continual  succession  of  wars  and  disorders 

10.  The  "  War  of  the  Heraclidre,"  occurred  eighty  years  after- 
wards, between  the  families  of  Perseus  and  Pelops,  who  liad 
anciently  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Hercules,  was  tlie  great  grandson  of  Perseus,  and  from  him  the 
Perseid  femily  were  called  tiie  Heraclidae.  They  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Pelopidae,  (or  the  race  of 
Pelops,)  and  were  now  princes  of  Doris,  a  small  rugged  tract 
of  country  among  the  mountains  of  JEibl  and  Parnassus.  They 
at  length,  conquered  the  Pelopidae,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  Peloponnesus. '  The  -principal  chiefs  divided  the 
cities  by  lot.  Sparta  fell  to  Aristodemus,  who  dying,  Ehrys- 
THENEs  and  PnocLES,  his  infant  twins,  were  proclaimed  joint 
kings  of  Lacedaemon,  and  each  became  the  founder  of  a  royal 
race.  From  this  time  the  Dorians  had  a  preponderance  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Lacedsmon,  or  Sparta,  acquired  the  supre* 
macy. 

11.  Of  die  old  inhabitants,  who  were  of  Ionian  descent,  some 
sought  refuge  among  their  brethren  at  Athens.  Great  numbers 
emigrated,  and  of  these,  the  iColians  went  to  the  north-western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  built  ttoehe  cities^  of  which 
Smyrna  was  the  principal.  On  the  island  of  Lesbos  they  built 
five,  of  which  the  largest  was  Mytihne,  Those  of  the  con- 
quered who  remained  in  the  Peloponnesus  were  made  slaves. 

12.  The  Spartans  were  indignant  against  the  Athenians  for 
having  given  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  who  fled  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  they  invaded  Attica.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,*  had  promised  success  to  their  arms,  on  condition  that 

^  The  oracle  at  the  dty  of  Delphi  was  established  at  an  unknown  and 
very  remote  period  of  anUouity.  Thia  city  was  near  the  giilf  of  Corinth,  in 
■  aolitary  recess  of  Mount  Parnassus^  where  was  a  cavern,  from  which  aroae 
sulphureous  gas,  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  imparting  prophetic  in- 
spiration. A  female  called  the  P^thia,  seated  upon  a  three  legged  srool. 
called  a  tripod,  was  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  gas,  and  in  this  condition 
her  frantic  and  unmeaning  responses  were  recorded  by  the  cunning  priests, 
who  reported  them  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  An  immense  power  waa 
thus  wielded  by  the  priests  of  Apollo,  who  ministered  at  this  altar  of  super 
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9.  Who  were  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  T  Who  was  the  hero  of 
Troy  T  What  is  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  T  What  was  the  con- 
dhion  of  Greece  afterwards  f — lO.  Between  what  families  was  the  war  of  ths 
Heraclido!  f  From  whom  were  thev  named  ?  By  whom  had  they  been 
•xpelled  f  What  was  the  result  of  the  war  f— 1 1.  What  became  of  the  oU 
inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  f— 12.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasioo  of 
Attioa.    Give  some  account  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.    'See  note.) 
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Acy  should  not  kill  Codrus^  the  Athenian  king.    Codnis,  on  •^*'****^"*' 
learning  this,  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant,  entered  the  Do-  peri'd  nt 
rian  camp,  provoked  a  quarrel,  and  was  killed.    On  the  news    chap.  ii. 
of  his  death,  the  superstitious  army  of  the  invaders  immediately  ^-^^s^"^^^ 
retreated.    A  dispute  arising  between  the  sons  of  Ck>drus  re-     --^^- 
specting  the  succession,  it  was  decided  that  no  person  was  The^^of 
worthy  to  succeed  that  magnanimous  sovereign.    The  office  of   king  aboi- 
king  was  therefore  abolished,  and  that  of  Archon  substituted  in  Athew,  an* 
its  stead.    To  this  office,  Medon,  the  eldest  son  of  Codrus,  waa  that  of  at- 
first  elected.    The  office  was  to  be  held  during  life,  and  to  be    created, 
hereditary ;  but  the  Archon  was  made  accountable  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people. 

13.  About  this  time  the  lonians  founded  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor,  south  of  the  ^olian  colonies.    They  took  possession     ICKKIi 
of  the  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  and  of  a  part  of  Lydia  and  fbondeoio-' 
Caiia,  which  from  them  received  the  name  of  Ionia.    They  »^}i;,f* 
built  many  cities,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  principal^  and  es- 
tablished in  each  an  independent  government 

idtion  for  a  series  of  ofes ;  and  enjoyed  the  wealth  here  lavished  bj  a  deluded 
people.    Similar  oracles  existed  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

13.  Who  was  the  last  king  of  Athens  T    How  did  he  sacrifice  himself 
fv  Us  coantry  T    Who  was  tne  first  archon  ff    What  can  you  sav  of  tbs 
"  i  of  archoD  T— 13.  Give  an  account  of  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Afi« 
In  what  duection  were  they  from  the  Ailian  f 
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PERIOD  IV. 

FROM 
IHl  DXATB  y  »80,  ^  or  80L0M0V 


TO 
TBI  FOUNDATIOM   >  752*  ^OF  BOMB,  BY  EOF  JLVt. 

CHAPTER  L 

Tbe  Hflbrewi,  or  Jews. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  always  interesting  to  Chris-  Aumfum 
Clans,  from  its  association  with  that  religion  from  which  our  peri>p  iy. 
most  assured  hopes  of  immortality  are  derived ',  hut  at  this  pe-    cha?.  i. 
nod  it  is  so,  of  itself  considered.     The  wonderful  genius  of  v^^v-^Vp^ 
David  had  extended  the  Hebrew  dominion  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Red  Sea.     He 
had  also  amassed  large  treasures,  so  that  Solomon  was  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  prin(fe  of  his  age.     The  alliance  with  withTjrM. 
Tyre,  introduced  a  commerce,  which  enriched  the  capital  and 
the  court ;  but  it  brought  habits  of  luxury,  and  the  people  were 
grievously  taxed.     Re  hobo  am,  the  son  of  Solomon  ascended 
the  throne.    The  people  pressed  him  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances.    He  replied,  "  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  but  I 
will  add  to  your  yoke."     Ten  tribes  revolted ;  they  recalled  Je- 
roboam, the  son  of  Nebat,  who  after  an  unsuccessful  insurrec- 
ti<]  n  during  the  life  of  Solomon,  had  fled  into  Egypt,  and  de- 
clared him  their  king.    Thus  the  Hebrew  nation  became  divided 
into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

CBArrsR  I.— 1.  Why  is  the  history  of  the  Jews  interesting  to  Christiani  T 
Who  extended  the  Hebrew  dominion  T  How  far?  How  does  it  appesr 
that  David  was  economical  f  What  effect  had  the  alliance  with  Tyre  upon 
the  Jewish  nation  T  Who  succeeded  Solomon  I  What  was  his  character  t 
What  petition  did  he  rece  ve  t    How  reply  r 
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2.  Prophecy  had  foretold,  that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  tlie  family  of  David.  Besides  tliat 
tribe,  there  remained  to  Rehoboam,  the  representative  of  this 
family,  only  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  the  other  ten  under  Jero* 
boam,  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Of  these  two  king- 
doms, although  Israel  was  the  larger,  and  more  populous,  yet 
Judah,  possessing  the  chief  city,  was  the  richer ;  and  their  power 
being  nearly  equal,  their  contests  were  obstinate  and  destructive. 

3.  Jeroboam,  fearing  that  tlie  national  worship  at  Jeiusalem 
would  draw  away  his  subjects,  "  caused  Israel  to  sin,"  by  estab- 
lishing in  his  kingdom  a  species  of  idolatry.  Judea  was  in- 
vaded by  SiiisHAK,*  king  of  Egypt,  who  pillaged  the  temple  and 
the  king's  house,  and  carried  away  the  spoils.  After  a  reign  of 
seventeen  years,  Rehoboam  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijah, 
who,  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Israel,  obtained  a  victory  over  Je- 
roboam. Asa,  his  successor,  opposed  idolatry  and  encouraged 
the  subjects  of  Jeroboam  to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  to 
come  up  to  the  great  national  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  During  the 
reign  of  this  pious  prince,  Judea  was  peaceful  and  prosperous. 

4.  The  Israelites  receded  farther  and  farther  from  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors.  Samaria  was  founded,  and  made  the  capital 
of  Israel,  by  Omri.  Syria  had  become  independent,  and  Hen- 
hadad,  its  king,  declared  war  against  Israel,  but  he  was  repelled 
by  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri,  a  powerful  but  wicked  and  idolatrous 
king.  Elijah  fearlessly  encountered  four  hundred  priests  of 
Baal,  the  Phcenician  idol  set  up  for  worship  by  Ahab  :  and  al- 
though God,  by  sending  from  heaven  upon  Elijah's  sacrifice,  the 
fire  for  which  he  prayed,  accredited  him  as  his  prophet,  still  he 
was  not  regarded.  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  after  a  long  reign,  was 
succeeded  by  his  worthy  son,  Jehosaphat,  who  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Ismel,  and  married  his  son  Jehoram 
to  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab. 

5.  Jehu,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  determin 
ing  to  extirpate  the  family  of  Ahab,  slew  among  others,  Aha- 
ziAH,  then  king  of  Judah  and  son  of  Athaliah.  This  cruel  wo- 
man now  caused  her  son's  children  to  be  put  to  death,  Uiat  she 

*  According  to  learned  conjecture,  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  this  king  had 
two  daughters.  The  elder,  remarkably  beautiful,  was  that  **  sister  spouse'* 
of  Solomon,  to  whom  it  is  supposed  the  Canticles  were  addressed,  and  the 
other  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Jeroboam.  The  sons  of  Shishak, 
the  **  angry  brothers**  of  Solomon's  wife,  were,  it  seems,  displeased  that 
their  sister  was  subordinate  in  the  harem  to  the  mother  of  his  heir,  lad  this, 
it  is  conjectured,  led  to  the  Egyptian  invasion. 

1.  Who  was  Jeroboam  T  Who  made  him  their  king?  What  two  na* 
lions  now  existed  in  Judea  ? — ^2.  Of  how  many,  and  what  tribes  was  each 
composetl  f  What  advantages  did  each  possess  7 — 3.  W hat  is  further  related 
of  Jeroboam T  What  disastrous  invasion  of  Judea  is  related?  Who  was 
king  of  Israel  next  after  Rehoboam  T  Who  next,  and  what  was  his  char- 
acter T — i.  W  hat  was  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  T  What  became 
its  capital?  By  whom  founded?  Who  mvaded  that  kingdom?  By 
whom  was  it  defended  ?  What  idol  was  set  up  ?  By  whom  ?  W^jtt  pro- 
phet op])osed  this  impiety  ?  Who  was  Jehosaphat  ?  What  alliance  was 
entered  into  ?-^.  What  was  done  by  Jehu 
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might  reign  in  Jerusalem.    But  the  design  of  God,  that  of  ■tfnri<«iJi> 

the  seed  of  David  should  come  the  Messiah,  was  not  thus  to  PERrp  it, 

be  irustFated.    One  infant  was  saved  from  the  massacre  by  the    chap.  n. 

eompassionate  Jehoshaba,  wife  of  Jchoida,  the  high  priest.    He  Vi^^v^^/ 

was  concealed  for  six  years ;  and  at  the  age  of  seven,  proclaimed 

king  in  the  temple,  by  the  name  of  Joash.    Atlialiah  heard  tlie  Her  fnod. 

flhout,and  rushed  into  the  temple,  crying  treason !  treason !   But 

ihe  was  seized  and  put  to  death.     Several  bloody  wars  took 

place,  between  Israel  and  Syria,  during  one  of  which  occurred 

Ihe  distressing  siege  of  Samaria. 


son  Joaib 
in»de  ting. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Carthag^. — Greece. 

1.  About  this  period,  a  colony  of  Phcenieians  from  Tyre, 
under  Dido  their  queen,  settled  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  and 
built  Carthage.  As  this  event  happened  so  much  later  than  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  the  story  cannot  be  true,  which  is  told  by 
Viigii,  of  the  visit  to  this  queen  of  .£neas,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  flames  of  that  city. 

2.  Athena  was  now  under  the  government  of  hereditary 
archons,  and  was  gradually  acquiring  power  and  rank  among 
the  states  of  Greece.  .  Ltcurgus  was  of  the  family  of  the  Her- 
adida),  and  commonly  reckoned  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Her- 
cules. By  his  magnanimity  in  preserving  the  crown  of  Sparta 
for  the  infant  son  of  a  deceased  brother,  when  it  was  offered  to 
himseh',  he  obtained  among  tlie  people  great  and  deserved  popu- 
larity ;  and  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  tlie  government 
was  placed  in  his  hands.  He  gave  to  Sparta  a  new  and  singu- 
lar constitution,  the  chief  aim  of  which  was  to  banish  luxury, 
instil  public  spirit  in  the  place  ofprivate  interest,  and  to  increase 
die  power  of  the  state,  by  making  it  a  nation  of  soldiers. 

3.  Lycurgus  procured  a  new  and  equal  distribution  of  land* 
He  compelled  every  citizen  to  eat  at  a  public  table,  where  the 
food  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the  conversation  grave  and 
instructive.  He  banished  commerce  and  all  superfluous  arts 
from  Sparta ;  and  forbade  the  use  of  any  other  money  than  iron 
coin.  He  established  a  senate  of  twenty-eight  members^  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  over  whom  the  two  Kings  of  Sparta  were 
lo  preside;  also  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  had  the 
power  of  repealing  or  sanctioning  the  decrees  of  the  senate. 

4.  Relate  the  history  of  Joash  T 

Chapter  II.— I.  Who  was  Dido  f  For  what  is  she  distinguished  T  xVhat 
tea  Ttrcil  rglated  ?  Why  can  this  not  be  true  f — "Z.  What  was  ihe  condi- 
tion of  Alliens  during  this  period  ?  Who  was  Lycorfirus  t  How  did  he  be- 
come pnpular  in  Spana  ?  What  did  be  give  to  Sparta  f — 3.  VV  hat  were  the 
prioctpal  of  his  institutions  I 
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MmUiuBit,  The  children  of  the  Spartans  were  taken  from  their  parents  aa 

PBBi'D  IV.  the  property  of  the  state;  the  males  were  trained  to  arms,  and 

CHAP.  11.    the  females  rendered  hardy  and  vigorous  by  exercise  and  tem- 

^"^'■^'''^*'  perance.    Mothers  were  taught  to  rejoice  when  their  sons  fell 

in  defence  of  their  coimtry ;  and  courage  was  placed  first  amon^ 

good  qualities.    The  Spartans  were  allowed  neither  fleets  nor 

walls. 

■  ^  4.  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  far  from  promoting 

those  social  affections  and  domestic  virtues,  so  essential  to  indi* 

vidual  happiness.    The  youth  were  directed  to  steal  messes, 

herbs,  &c.,  from  the  public  halls  and  gardens ;  but,  if  detected, 

they  were  severely  punished.    The  design  was,  by  teaching 

them  to  become  dexterous  and  cunning,  to  reader  them  more 

fit  for  the  stratagems  of  war.  A  boy  having  stolen  a  young  fox  and 

The  spar-   hid  it  in  his  bosom,  suffered  it  to  tear  out  his  vitals,  rather  than 

See  privato  ^^^  ^^  detection  of  his  thefL    The  Lacedaemonians  were  for- 

topubiio    bidden  to  follow  agriculture, or  to  cultivate  mechanic  arts.    All 

servile*  offices  were  assigned  to  the  Helots*  or  slaves,  who  were 

treated  with  great  severity.    Having  bound  his  countrymen  by 

an  oath,  to  observe  his  laws  until  he  returned,  Lycurgus  left 

ISioD  of^  Sparta,  and  returned  no  more ;  thus  seeking  to  insure  2ie  per- 

liyvorgiu.   manency  of  his  institutions  by  a  voluntary  banishment.    During 

the  600  years  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  adhered  to  these 

laws,  they  were  a  powerful  people. 

5,  Lycurgus  having  labored  for  the  good  of  his  own  state, 

travelled  over  the  other  portions  of  Greece.    Journeying  to 

Asia,  he  beheld,  with  delight,  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 

^^     Asiatic  colonies.    There  he  discovered  the  poems  of  Hombb, 

1^^?^    which  he  made  known  to  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  the  Pelo- 

tods  tba    ponnesus.    These  poems  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 

of  mankind.    By  them  we  see  poetry,  the  chief  of  human  arts, 

brought  forth  at  once  in  its  full  perfection,  by  a  poet  whose 

birth-place  is  unknown,  and  who  was  probably  poor  and  ob> 

scure; — yet  to  whom,  the  geography  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 

was  certainly  known,  and  probably  its  early  history. 

Paathof  Lr    6.  According  to  Plutarch,  Lycurgus  committed  suicide,  putting 

an  end  to  his  life  by  severe  abstinence ;  but  Lucian  says,  ha 

died  a  natural  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

*  These  were  so  called  from  Helos,  a  Laconian  town,  subdued  bj  dit 
SjMirtans,  who  took  the  inhabitants  prisoners,  and  reduced  them  to  ihe  oqii> 
dition  of  slavery.    Other  slsYes  were  afterwards  called  Helots. 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  these  institutions  in  regard  to  patriotism  or 
th«  love  of  conntiT  T— 4.  What  in  regard  to  individual  hapfnness  and  virtue  f 
What  was  forbidaen  to  the  Spartans  f  Bv  whom  were  servile  offices  te 
be  performed  f  Why  were  they  called  Helots  7  (See  note.)  What  method 
did  Lycurgus  take  to  ensure  permanency  to  his  laws  f— 6.  What  did  ha 
observe  io  Asia  Minor  f  What  did  Lycur^s  discover  t  What  do  these 
poena  constitute  t— O.  What  accounts  are  given  of  the  death  of  Lycurgus  t 


curgaB. 
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PERIOD  V. 

FROM 
TBB  FOUNDATION  ^   752.  -^  OF  ROMS,  BT  ROMULUS* 


TO 


TO 
TBB  DEATH  OF  ^  333.  ^  ALEXANDER  TBB  QRBAT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Aesyria. — Judea  and  Israel. — Egypt 

1.  The  sovereign  power  of  Assyria  was  in  the  hands  of  the  .tfitfiot  Jir 
profligate  Sa  rdanap a  lus,  the  last  and  worst  of  an  efTeminate  race  p^i^ioD  y. 
of  princes,  when  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis,     cHAr.  i. 
governor  of  Babylon,  headed  a  revolt  of  the  oppressed  and  mur-  v-^^''^^^^ 
muring  people.     Sardanapalus,  besieged  in  Nineveh,  his  capi-     'y4T 
lal,  and  too  weak  to  attempt  defence,  ordered  the  erection  of  a  ^^ihe^firJf 
fbaeral  pile  in  his  own  palace,  on  which  he  burnt  himself  with    AsByrian 
his  wives  and  treasure.     Thus  ended  tlie  first  Assyrian  empire ;     «"?*»•• 
having  existed  more  than  1450  years. 

2.  Upon  its  ruins  were  raised  three  kingdoms,  Babylon^  Me^ 
iia^  and  ^Tineveh^  or  Assyria,  Belesis,  or  Nabonasser,  was  the 
first  monarch  of  Babylon;  and  to  him  succeeded  Merodach  Ba- 

ladan..  Tiglath-Pileser  was  the  first  king  of  Nineveh  after  the  Tigiath-PU 
destruction  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire.  He  was  solicited  ^juVs'an" 
for  aid  by  Ahaz,  when  Judea  was  invaded  by  the  kings  of  Israel  •'»»*  ^tfc« 
■nd  Damascus.*    He  immediately  marched  an  army  into  Pales- 

*  Syria  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  kingdom,  for  the  small  cities  of  which 
k  was  composed  were  not  connected  under  one  government;  b\it  just  belbre 
this  period,  its  chief  city,  Damascus,  had  subjected  most  of  the  smaller  cities, 
iod  was  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Damascus. 

Period  V.— Chap.  I. — 1.  What  is  said  of  Sardanapalus?    What  hap- 
—  ^  in  bis  reign  ?-^^.  What  three  kingdoms  are  meniioned  f    From  what 
were  they  formed!    Who  were  the  first  kings  of  Babylon! 

i39 
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tine,  invaded  Syria,  possessed  himself  of  Damascus,  subdned 
Hosea,  the  kins  of  Israel,  took  possession  of  all  the  lands  on  the 
&rther  side  of  Jordan,  and  even  exacted  tribute  from  Ahaz. 
Thus  this  king,  in  freeing  Judah  from  the  Syrians  and  Israelites, 
had  introduced  a  more  dangerous  enemy. 

3.  The  throne  of  Assyria  was  next  occupied  by  Shalmanb- 
SER.  He  besieged  Samaria,  which  afler  enduring  unexampled 
horrors  from  famine,  was  compelled  to  surrender;  and  the  ten 
tribes  now  suffering  the  punishment  of  their  continued  idolatry 
and  disobedience,  were  carried  into  captivity.  Great  nnmben 
of  them  were  transplanted  into  a  mountainous  region  in  the  ivr 
tenor  of  Asia  *,  and  from  this  time  history  is  silent  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  these  lost  tribes, 

4.  Shalmaneser  next  besieged  the  wealthy  city  of  Tyw. 
This  siege,  in  which  the  Tyrians  resisted  him  with  the  most 
invincible  courage  for  five  years,  at  length  came  to  an  end  by 
his  death.  Sennacherib,  who  succeeded  him,  demanded  of 
Hezbkiah,  the  reigning  king  of  Judah,  a  heavy  tribute.  After 
this,  he  marched  a  powerful  army  into  Egypt,  and  besieged  Pe- 
lusium.  The  Egjrptians  checked  his  progress  by  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance. He  returned  and  sent  again  to  Hezekiah,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  were  in  conster- 
nation. The  fitte  of  the  ten  tril^es  was  vivid  in  their  recollec- 
tion, and  they  looked  fearfully  forward  to  the  destruction  of  their 
beloved  city.  The  prophet  Isaiah  exhorted  the  king  to  trust 
in  the  God  of  Israel,  assuring  him  that  the  power  of  2ie  Assy- 
rian should  be  broken.  At  midnight  the  Lord  sent  to  the  camp 
the  angel  of  death;  and  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  of  the  proud  Assyrians  lay  dead  on  the  plain. 
The  humbled  Sennacherib  hasted  to  return  to  his  capital,  and 
was  soon  after  assassinated. 

5.  Hezekiah  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by  his 
son,  the  imperious  and  profligate  Man asseh.  Esarhaddon,  son 
of  Sennacherib,  and  monarch  of  Assyria,  taking  advantage  of  the 
internal  troubles  of  Babylon,  made  himself  master  of  that  city, 
and  reunited  it  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  Syria  and  Palestine, 
after  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance. 
Esarhaddon  recovered  them,  and  then  removed  from  their  coun- 
try the  remnant  of  the  Israelites ;  transplanting  at  the  same  time 
into  the  cities  of  Samaria,  an  idolatrous  people  from  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  took  Jerusalem^  and  carried 
away  prisoner  Manasseh,  the  wicked  king  of  Judah ;  but  af\er 
a  few  years  he  released  him,  and  restored  to  him  his  kingdom. 

6.  JosiAH  restored  the  purity  of  the  national  worship,  re- 
paired the  temple,  and  extirpated  idolatry  from  the  land.     Bot 

3.  Give  some  account  of  Tiglatb-Pileser  in  connexion  with  JejAriuh  hi»» 
torv.— 3.  Who  Bttcceeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Assyria  7  For  what  raomo* 
rable  events  of  Jewish  history  is  his  reign  remarkable  ?  Is  any  thin«r  now 
known  of  the  "  ten  tribes  r* — 4.  Give  an  account  of  the  sieee  of  PynB. 
What  account  can  you  give  of  Sennacherib  7 — 5.  What  was  the  chanusicr 
of  Manasseh  \  Wnom  did  he  succeed  7  What  was  done  in  reference  im 
the  Jews  in  his  reign,  by  the  Assyrians  f 
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his  yirtaes  suspended  for  a  time  only,  the  fiital  decree,  which  -^•ettntait 
had  gone  forth  against  a  rebellious  people.     In  tlie  wars  be-  period  v. 
tween  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  Assyrians,  Josiah  opposed    cuap.  i. 
the  pa9!^e  of  the  Egyptians  through  Judea.     A  battle  was  v^^z-^^/ 
fought  between  him  and  the  Egyptian  king  ih  the  valley  of  Me-     609. 
giddo.     The   Jews  were   overthrown    and    Josiah    mortally  -^^oiddo 
wounded ;  when  IN  echo  marched  to  Assyria,  and  conquered  se-  jeieat^ 
fcral  cities.     He  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  took  the  city,  de-     J«w». 
dironed  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  and  made  Je- 
HOI  A  KIM  king.    The  success  of  Necho,  in  his  war  against  the 
Babylonians,  encouraged  the  Syrians  and  Jews  to  throw  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke. 

7.  Nebucradnezzar,  who  was  at  this  period  associated 
with  his  father,  Nabopolassar,  in  the  government  of  Assyria, 

was  the  most  powerful  prince  that  had  yet  reigned  over  the  j,^|,„<.||aj. 
Assyrian  empire.     He  recovered  from  the  Egyptians,  Oarche-      nazur ' 
mish,  an  Assyrian  city,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  ^JlJ^'JlJI^ 
Euphrates,  and  which  Necho  had  taken.     He  then  marched 
against  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  reunited  both  provinces  to  his 
dominions.     He  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  many  cap- 
tives and  much  treasure,  including  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple. 

8.  Mattaniah  or  Zedekiah,  ^e  third  in  succession  from  Je- 
hoiakim,  revolted  from  the  Assyrians.    Nebuchadnezzar  reap*      ^^^^ 
peared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.    The  inhabitants,  expect-  n«taiceitii« 
mz  succor  from  Effvpt,  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance  for  ^*7  *"*. Jj" 

,  mP       •  till  1  stroyi  in« 

nearly  a  year.  The  city  was  at  length  taken  by  storm,  when  flrst  t«inpi«. 
the  vengeance  of  the  Babylonians  was  wreaked  upon  its  inha- 
bitants. The  children  of  the  Jewish  king  were  murdered  in 
the  presence  of  their  father,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.  The  inhabitants  and  the  remaining 
treasures  were  carried  away;  and  the  temple,  the  Kiwellings,  and 
the  fortifications  levelled  to  the  dust 

9.  Four  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchad-      5§ft. 
lezzar  besieged  Tyre.      But  not  until  thirteen  years  did  he   piJ^Sfcta. 
make  himseO*  master  of  that  strong  and  opulent  city.    During  Taket  Tyw. 
the  seige,  the  inhabitants  retired  with  their  most  valuable  effects, 

to  an  island  not  far  distant,  where  they  built  the  new  city  of 
Tyre.     Nebuchadnezzar  next  invaded  and   subdued  E^ypt,     Ravag«i 
which  though  among  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the      Egypt 
fncient  nations,   was   now  rent  by  intestine  divisions,  and 
weakened   by  rebellion.    The    footsteps  of  his    army  were 
every  where  marked  with  such  horrible  devastation,  that  forty  u  punishci 
years  were  not  sufficient  to  repair  their  ravages.     On  his  return    j^JUi^jJ- 
to  Babylon,  his  mind  being  lifled  up,  and  his  heart  hardened      " 

6.  What  king  of  Judali  restored  the  national  worship  f  In  what  battle 
was  he  mortally  wounded  T  Give  eorte  account  of  Necno  — T.  Who  were 
the  kings  of  Assyria  t — H.  What  account  can  vou  give  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
ana  in  reference  to  the  Jews  ? — O.  What  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  PhcBniciani  f  What  in  regard  to  Egypt  T  What  happened  oo 
Us  return  to  Babylon  f 
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with  pride,  the  Almighty  deposed  him  from  his  kingly  thronS) 
and  drove  him  from  the  dwellings  of  ihen.  His  body  was  wet 
with  the  dew  of  iieaven,  and  he  ate  the  food  of  beasts,  until  h« 
knew  ^^  Uiat  God  ruleth  over  the  kingdoms  of  men.'' 

10.  MEDIA. — Dbjocbs  established  the  first  monarchy  of  Me- 
dia, His  eflbrts  were  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  savaj^e  and 
licentious  manners  tlien  prevailing  among  tlie  people ;  and  dur- 
ing a  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  he  preserved  the  nation  in  peace. 
He  founded  the  city  of  Ecbatana^  and  made  it  the  capital  of  hif 
kingdom.  Dejoces  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  who 
extended  the  kingdom  of  Media,  by  the  conquest  of  Persia ;  and 
subjected  to  his  dominions  almost  all  Upper  Asia,  from  Mount 
Taurus  to  the  river  Halys.  Cy  ax  ares,  his  son  and  successori 
invaded  Assyria,  defeated  the  Assyrian  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Nineveh.  But  he  was  recalled  by  a  danger  which  tlireatened 
his  own  kingdom. 

11.  The  Scythians  were  a  barbarous  nation,  who  inhabited 
the  north  of  Europe.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the  arts 
and  sciences,  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  without  settled  iiabita« 
tions.  Like  other  nomadic  tribes,  they  wandered  from  countrr 
to  country,  as  the  wants  of  their  families  and  ilocks  required, 
removing  tJieir  wives  and  children  in  a  kind  of  wagons  covered 
with  the  skins  of  animals,  which,  when  they  settled,  formed 
tlieir  simple  habitations. 

12.  This  formidable  people  had  invaded  Media,  and  threat 
ened  to  overspread  all  Asia.  Cyaxares  hasted  to  the  relief  of 
his  subjects,  but  was  vanquished  by  the  barbarians.  .  For  twenty- 
eight  years  they  spread  desolation  through  all  Upper  Asia.  At 
length  the  Medes  invited  tlie  principal  Scythians  to  a  feasl| 
where  they  were  made  intoxicated,  and  in  this  condition  many 
were  massacred.  The  remainder  fieeing  to  the  sovereign  of 
Lydia,  (a  kingdon  now  rising  to  consequence,)  he  afforded  them 
protection.  This  embroiled  Cyaxares  in  a  war  with  the  Lydi- 
ans,  which,  after  five  years  of  nearly  equal  success  on  both 
sides,  was  terminated  by  peace. 

13.  Cyaxares  no  sooner  found  himself  established  in  his  kin^ 
dom,  than  Ills  thoughts  reverted  to  his  favorite  enterprise,  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  Hcl  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Na- 
bopolassar,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  e9* 
tablished  himself  as  an  independent  king  in  Babylon.  Theii 
united  armies  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  and  eflected  its  entire  d»-> 
struction.  Saracus,  tlie  reigning  king,  was  killed,  and  Cyax- 
ares soon  made  himself  master  of  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
kingdom. 

lO.  Who  was  Dejoces  T  Phraortes  f  Cyaxares  f — 11.  Give  an  »o> 
count  of  the  Scythians.— 12.  Give  an  account  of  the  Scythian  invasion, 
or  the  means  taken  to  expel  them.  How  was  a  war  with  Lydia  brou^ 
about  I  How  long  did  it  continue  1—13.  Give  an  account  of  the  deetiucfiaaa 
of  Nineveh. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
Greece.  * 

1.  The  Spartans,  under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  had  increased  -^eUnt  jri» 
k  power,  and  become  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  states.  The  period  v. 
Argives,  (people  of  Argos ;)  the  Arcadians,  and  especially  the    chaf.  ii. 
ilessenians,  suffered  from  their  ambition.    The  first  war  with  v.^^>/'*s^ 
Messeuia  continued  twenty  years,  during  which  tlie  Spartans     748. 
entirely  subdued  that  people.    For  forty  years  they  retained 

(hem  in  bondage. 

2.  At  length,  Aristomenes  arose  and  attempted  the  rescue 
of  his  country.     Afler  having  fought  three  years,  with  great 
bravery^  and  defeated  the  Spartans  in  several  engagements,  Aris-  secondMer 
lomenes  was  forced  to  throw  himself  into  Eira,  a  strong  fortress  •enUn  war. 
near  the  sea.    Here  he  had  maintained  himself  during  a  siege 

of  eleven  years,  when  the  Lacedsmonian  commander,  discover- 
ing, on  a  stormy  night,  a  post  which  had  been  deserted  by  its 
fpudj  occupied  it  with  his  troops.    Aristomenes  struggled  two 
days  and  three  nights  to  regain  it    Finding  himself  foiled,  and 
the  people  suffering  with  hunger,  he  formed  a  column,  in  the  ^^^SStS^ 
mare  of  which  he  put  the  women  and  children,  and  resolutely      chief, 
demanded  a  passage  out  of  the  place.    His  enemies  saw  that  he 
was  rendered  desperate,  and  suffered  him  to  retreat  to  Arcadia. 
A  part  of  the  Messenians  were  made  Helots  or  slaves,  a  part  itaii&n  ftni 
received  the  protection  of  their  allies  the  Arcadians,  and  many    coioS^. 
migrated  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  there  founded  Rhegium  and 
Messina.     Sparta  was  now  the  chief  state  of  Greece. 

3.  Athens  was  gradually  assuming  a  republican  form*  of  go- 
remment  Ailer  a  succession  of  twelve  hereditary  archons,  the 
tenn  of  office  was  limited  to  ten  years,  the  archons  still  to  be 
chosen  frona  the  family  of  Godrus.  Nine  archons  were  subse- 
<iaently  chosen  in  place  of  one,  and  the  term  of  office  lunited 
to  one  year.  These  nine  were  at  first  elected  by  the  voluntary 
iQffrages  of  the  people,  afterwards  by  lot  from  among  the  no- 

bles.    Faction  and  discord  prevailing,  a  reform  was  needed,  and  Dn^o  ^nBi 

a  code  of  laws,  termed  the  bloody  code,  was  made  by  Draco,  a  cod«  of 

By  this,  the  smallest  offence,  and  the  most  heinous  crime,  were  ^^'' 
dike  punished  with  death  or  banishment 

4.  Thirty  years  afWr  Draco,  when  the  Athenians,  by  the  624. 
ngoT  and  injustice  of  his  laws,  were  plunged  into  confusion  and  s^J^'ou 
misery,  the  wise  Solon  was  appointed  archon,  with  the  power  of  "the 
of  reforming  the  state.    His  first  attempt  was  to  settle  the  quar-  "^meiZt 
rels  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.    In  order  to  remove  the  Greece." 

Cbay.  II. — 1.  What  was  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  Spartans  T  How 
hog  %ra8  their  first  war  with  the  people  of  Messeniat  How  did  it  termi- 
■ate 7— 3.  Give  an  account  of  the  second  Messenian  war.— 3.  What 
sbanges  occurred  in  the  gorernment  of  Athens!  What  were  the  laws  of 
Anco  called  7    Why  7-4.    What  was  the  effect  of  *Mhe  bloody  code  !" 
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64  MS1STRATU9  TYRANT  OP  ATHENS. 

fn^»^y^  evils  which  arose  from  the  dftbtB  of  the  poor,  and  the  power  of 

PERIOD  V.  their  creditors,  he  lowered  the  interest  of  money,  raised  its  do- 

CHAP.  II.    minal  value,  and  deprived  creditors  of  power  over  the  persons 

N-^-v*v/  of  debtors,  or  those  of  their  families.     He  extended  the  right  of 

property  beyond  the  deatlt  of  the  owners,  allowing  them  to  dis- 

▼idMUie    pose  of  their  estates  by  will.     He  divided  the  people  into  four 

Mopie  into  classes  according  to  their  wealth.    Only  the  first  three  classes, 

or  c  uMt.  gQj^poggj  Qf  jjjg  jp^pIj^  could  hold  public  offices ;  but  the  fburth 

had  an  equal  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

5.  The  nine  archons  were  continued  as  chief  magistrates,  but 
associated  with  them  was  a  r^uncil  or  seneUe;  and  nothing 
could  be  brought  before  the  people  which  had  not  been  first  dis- 
cussed in  this  body.  The  members  of  the  senate  were  chosen 
annually  by  lot,  from  the  first  three  classes  of  citizens,  and  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  persons.    The  assembly  of  the  people 

50'fl      comprised  the  four  classes  of  citizens,  and  possessed  the  power 
Power  of    of  deciding  upon  war  or  peace,  of  choosing  the' magistrates,  and 
the  Areopa-  of  deliberating  upon  the  subjects  proposed  by  the  senate.     So* 
cmised.     lon  restored  and  augmented  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,*  mak- 
ing it  the  supreme  court  of  judicature.     It  was  composed  of 
those  who  had  held  the  office  of  archon  with  honor  and  digni^, 
and  its  members  retained  their  place  for  life.    The  reputation 
of  this  court  for  justice  and  integrity  was  so  great,  that  it  is  said 
even  the  Romans,  who  were  now  rising  to  power,  referred 
causes  to  its  decision. 

6.  But  these  wise  reffulations  did  not  long  restrain  the  res^ 
MO'     less  spirit  of  the  Athenians.     Pi  si  stratus,  a  descendant  of  the 

pisiatratuf  ancicut  kiiigs,  and  a  relation  of  Solon,  by  his  insinuating  man- 
iM  laws  of  ^^^^9  ^^^  ^'^^^  pretences  to  zeal  for  the  people,  made  himself 
Solon,      the  most  popular  man  in  Athens.     Appearing  one  day  in  the 
marketplace,  bloody  and  covered  with  wounds,  he  declared  he 
had  received  them  from  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  had  been 
waylaid.    The  people  believed  that  his  life  had  been  thus  ex- 
posed for  the  public  good,  and  a  guard  of  fidy  soldiers  was 
granted  him.    Soon  a(\er  this,  he  augmented  the  number,  seized 
die  Acropolis,  and  exiled  all  who  would  not  submit.     Thus 
he  made  himself  tyrantf  of  Athens.     He  was  twice  expelled,  but 
finding  means  to  reinstate  himself,  he  reigned  seventeen  years 
He  Miiectf  in  peace.     He  governed  in  a  mild  and  equitable  manner,  not  at- 
Ue^ibranTat  tempting  any  farther  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  Solon. 
AibciiB.     j{e  established  a  public  libi-ary,  and  made  the  Athenians  ac- 

•  Plutarch  attributes  the  orifi:in  of  this  high  iribnnal  to  Solon;  but  froni 
other  auihoritifts  it  would  appear  that  it  existed,  though  with  inferior  powers, 
in  the  time  of  Draco. 

t  The  Qreeks  employed  the  word  tyrant,  in  a  sense  diflfercnl  from  it« 
modern  acceptation.  With  them,  it  denoted  a  person  who  had  obtained  lh$ 
■overeignty  in  a  republic,  but  it  had  no  reference  to  the  abuse  of  power. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Solon.  Of  his  edict  to  help  the  poor  f  Of  that 
in  reference  to  wills  ?  Respecting  the  divisions  of  the  people  ?— 6.  Wha»  d»d 
Sk>lon  direct  in  regard  to  the  archons  i  W  bat  with  respect  to  a  Bf>na^e  ?  W  hat 
rapecting  an  assembly  of  the  people  f  What  concerning  the  Areoptigus  f 
Who  subverted  the  laws  of  Solon  f    Give  an  account  of  him. 
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^uaintpd  with  the  poems  of  ITomer,  which  he  collected,  and  or-  •^«««<»«. 
dered  to  be  read  at  the  public  feasts.  period  ▼. 

7.  Pisistratiis  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  IIirrtAS  and  Hip-    <^ha^-  »"• 
PARCHtrs.    Their  united  reign,  at  first  popular,  was,  after  a  few  s^^v^^x 
years,  terminated  by  the  assassination  of  Uipparchus,  at  a  reli- 
gious festival.     From  this  time,  the  government  of  tiippias  ex- 
hibits a  jealous  and  cruel  policy.     The  Alcmsonida;,  a  power-      5^1» 
fhl  family,  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens,  united  with  n^parchi^ 
Cleomenes,  the  reigning  king  of  Sparta.    They  advanced  with 

a  large  army,  and  joined  by  otlier  exiles  who  had  suffered 
from  the  cruelty  of  Hippias,  laid  siege  to  Athens.  Hippias  and 
kifl  fiiiiily  fled  from  Attica  and  went  to  Sardis,  then  under  tlie 
fov'rmmcnt  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  who  espoused  his  cause. 

8.  Clisthenes,  one  of  the  Alcmoeonids,  succeeded  to  power. 

He  undermined  the  constitution  of  Solon,  by  introducing  certain      510^ 
alterations  pleasing  to  the  populace.     He  increased  tlie  number  Jj."*\eJ",Si 
oS  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  and  enacted  that  fifty  should  be   <;;>uncu  or 
chosen  from  each  tribe  to  constitute  the  senate,  from  this  time, 
«aUed  the  council  of  five  hundred. 


five  hvn* 


CHAPTER  m. 

Persia.— The  empire  of  Cyrus. 
Section  I. 


1.  Persia,  tmtil  the  time  of  Cyrus,  consisted  of  twelve  tribes, 
who  inhabited  only  one  province  of  the  vast  territory  which 
has  since  borne  this  name.    Of  these  tribes,  tlie  Pasargadae,  to 
which  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  belonged,  was  the  most 
noble.    The  power  of  Asia  was  at  this  time  divided  between 
Babylon,  Media,  and  Lydia.    Crcesvs,  the  king  of  Lydia,  was     560. 
renowned  for  his  wealth.    With  the  exception  of  Lycia  and  ExtcMof'tti 
Cilicia,  his  dominions  extended  over  all  Asia  west  of  the  Halys.    kingdooi. 
Rabylon,  under  the  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  been 
declining  in  power. 

2.  C^s  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble,  and 
llandane,  the  daughter  of  Ast3-ages,  king  of  Media.     The  Per- 
sian tribes  united  in  him,  as  their  chief  or  king,  and  he  effected      M9. 
the  union  of  the  Persian  and  Median  kingdoms.    The  victories  ^^eliiaan? 
of  Cyrus  over  the  Armenians,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  tlie  neigh-     Pewm. 
boring  sovereigns.    A  coalition  was  formed  between  the  kings 

T.  Give  an  occonnt  of  his  snecessors. — 8.  Who  next  rose  to  power,  and 
bow  did  lie  aher  (he  laws  of  Solon  T 

Craf.  U\. — 1.  Between  what  three  kinjordoma  wns  the  power  of  Asia 
Mded  f  What  can  you  any  of  CraB9ua  and  hia  doroiniona  I  What  of  6a* 
Hfloo  t-^.  Give  aii  account  ot  Cyrus  7 
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of  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Lydia,  and  a  battle  fou||ht  between  th« 
Persians  and  Uie  allied  forces  at  Thymhra^  a  city  of  Lydia,  in 
which  the  fortune  of  Cyrus  prevailed.  He  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  seized  upon  the  vasi 
richesL  of  CrcBsus,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  a  period  to  b>s 
kingdom,  obliging  liis  people  to  adopt  the  Persian  costume  and 
manners.  In  his  distress  the  fallen  monarch  called  out  ^*  Solon! 
Solon  *'' .  In  his  prosperity  he  had  received  a  visit  from  that 
philosopher,  who  would  not  call  him  happy,  because  ho 
lived ;  and  no  man  living  could  tell  what  dangers  he  might  yet 
experience. 

3.  Having  reduced  all  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  carried  the  war  into 
the  BabylcHiian  empire,  and  in  a  pitched  battle,  defeated  Bkl« 
SHAZZAR,  who  retreated  to  his  capital.  Xbe  conqueror  then 
sat  down  before  the  city.  Knowing  what  passed  within«  ba 
ordered  his  men,  on  a  certain  evening,  to  open  the  great  rec^^ 
tacles,  prepared  by  former  sovereigns  to  draw  off  the  water  gi 
the  river  in  seasons  of  inundation.  Thus  the  channel  of  tiie 
Euphrates  was  drained.  Belshazzar,  secure  in  the  strength 
of  his  city,  had  that  hight  made  a  great  feast  for  his  nobles,  and 
in  the  disorder  of  the  festival,  the  gates  of  brass,  which  had 
closed  the  descent  to  the  river,  had  been  left  open.  The  troope 
of  Cyrus,  passing  into  its  bed,  were  soon  in  tlie  heart  of  tlie 
city#  In  the  meantime,  the  efieminate  monarch  had  been  awaken- 
ed from  his  dream  of  pleasure  and  security,  by  a  mysterious 
appearance.  A  hand  had  written  on  the  wall  in  characters  of 
divine  vengeance — ^^  Mene  tekel."  Daniel,  severe  in  youthful 
sanctity,  fearlessly  read  to  him  their,  prophetic  import,  ^^  Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting.^'  At  this  dread 
moment,  the  troops  of  Cyrus  were  at' hand,  to  verify  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Almost  without  resistance,  they  took  the  city, 
and  slew  the  sentenced  Belshazzar. 

4  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jeies^  who  were  still  in  captivity  iir 
Babylon,  lo  return  to  Jerusalem^  and  not  only  assisted  them  jd 
rebuilding  their  temple,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Nebuchad* 
nezzar,  but  restored  its  sacred  vessels.  The  domhUons  of  Cy^ 
rus  extended  from  tJie  river  Indus  to  the  JEgean  Sea^  and  from 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas^  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Sea  of  Jlrabicu 
He  was  a  great  and  virtuous  king,  and  his  name  was  long  held 
in  reverence  among  tlie  nations  of  the  eiist  He  was  killed  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Scythians. 

5.  Cambtses,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  This  cniel  prince  ex* 
tended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  whose  king  h%, 
put.to  death.  From  a  jealousy  of  liis  brother  Smerdis,  he  oiv 
dered  his  assassination.     During  the  absence  of  Cainbyses,  a 

2.  On  what  occasion  was  ihe  battle  of  Thymbra  fought  ?  Wh*it  fal- 
lowed! What  reminded  Crcseas  of  Solon  f — 3.  Where  did  Cyrus  next 
carry  the  war  7  Relate  the  manner  in  which  the  Persians  entered  Babykm. 
Relate  what  happened  to  Belshazzar. — 4.  What  fav'>ur8  did  the  Jews  r»- 
oeive  from  Gyrus  I  What  was  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  Cyras  ?  What 
was  his  character  ?  How  did  he  lose  hie  life  f— ft.  What  was  the  name  and 
character  of  his  successor  t  "^ 
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Magian,  calling  himself  Smerdis,  pretended  to  have  escaped  the 
intended  assassination,  and  seized  upon  the  throne  of  Persia. 
The  imposition  was  at  length  discoveied,  and  the  impostor  de- 
throned and  killed. 

6.  The  royal  hmHy  becoming  extinct  bv  the  death  of  Gam- 
\rne»j  Darius  Utstaspes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  was  raised  to 
the  throne.  He  recoyered  Babylon,  which  had  revolted,  and 
then  collected  a  formidable  army  for  the  invasion  of  Scythia, 
taking  as  allies  some  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  He  passed  into 
Europe,  and  crossed  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  This 
he  left  in  charge  of  his  Greek  allies,  with  permission,  if  he  did 
Bot  come  back  in  three  months,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  return 
to  their  country.  The  Scythians,  on  learning  that  Darius  had 
erossed  the  Danube,  sent  away  their  wives  and  children  with 
their  flocks,  to  the  northern  part  of  their  country.  They  then 
kid  waste  the  region  through  which  the  Persians  must  pass ; 
consuming  the  forage,  and  destroying  the  wells  and  springs. 
Having  done  this,  they  marched  towards  their  enemy,  not  with 
tfie  view  of  giving  him  battle,  but  of  drawing  him  into  an  am- 
buscade. Darius  advanced ;  at  length  a  herald  from  the  Scythian 
prince  appeared,  bringing  to  him  a  present  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a 
frog,  and  five  arrows.  One  of  his  officers  expounded  the  enig- 
ma, which  Ihe  messenger  refused  to  do.  ^^  Know,"  said  he, 
'^ihat  unless  you  can  fly  in  the  air  like  birds,  or  hide  yourself 
in  the  earth  like  mice,  or  swim  the  water  like  frogs,  you  shall 
in  no  wise  be  able  to  escape  the  arrows  of  the  Scythians." 

7.  The  Persian  army,  amid  the  barren  steppes  of  the  north, 
■nd  annoyed  by  the  wily  enemy,  becoming  disheartened,  their 
monarch  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  imprudent  enterprise, 
•nd  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  Danube.  The  Persians,  hav- 
ing as  usual  lighted  fires  in  their  camp,  the  Scythians  did  not 
discover  their  retreat  till  morning,  when  they  despatcheil  envoys 
to  perauade  the  Greeks  to  destroy  the  bri<ige,they  had  been  led 
to  guard.  Being  acquainted  with  all  the  passes,  they  arrived 
before  Darius.  A  consultation  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  was  held, 
many  of  whom,  believing  that  the  destruction  of  Darius  would 
procure  the  future  independence  of  their  own  states,  were  in 
fcvor  of  destroying  the  bridge.  Other  counsels  prevailed; 
bat  tliis  treachery  was  made  known  to  Darius,  and  was  on^ 
cause  of  his  subsequent  hostility  to  the  Greeks.  He  recrossed 
tlic  Danube  in  safety,  and  leaving  Megabts  us,  one  of  ft  is  j^ene- 
mli,  with  part  of  his  army,  he  retired  with  the  rest  of  his  troops 
tf>  Sardis.  Macedonia  and  Throce  were  conquered  by  Meg?i- 
bysus,  and  added  to  the  Persian  dominions. 

8.  The  lonians  of  Asia^  who  had  for  some  time  been  subject 
to  the  Persians,  headed  by  Arista noius,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  re- 
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6  What  were  some  of  hie  ecte  I*— O.  Who  euceeeded  him  f  Whit  were  his 
ftret  measuree?  What  did  ihe  Scythiane  when  their  eountry  wnn  invmifri  ? 
How  was  (heir  present  explained  ?— 1.  Rflnte  the  rircum!<tanc«>s  of  Darius' 
nrreai.  What  cnuse  of  hotxility  to  the  Greeiis  did  he  (ind  f  What  general 
did  he  Wkye  in  Europe  ?     Whai  ooantriea  did  be  oonqoer  f 
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^  rolled  from  Darius,  and  despatched  apibassadors  to  the  sevemi 


PERIOD  V.  states  of  Greece,  to  implore  their  aid.  Cleomenes,  king  of 
CBAP.  HI.  Sparta^  refused  to  engage  in  the  war ;  but  the  Athenians,  offended 
^^•N^^^^  with  Darius  for  having  taken  part  with  llippiai>,  tlieir  banished 

king,  now  willingly  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  lonians. 

««ciu  re-  To  render  the  revolt  against  tiie  Persians  more  formidable,  by 

^^^*       engaging  the  people  heartily  m  tlieir  cause,  ArisUigoras  travelled 

through  all  ionia,  prevailing  upon  die  tyrants  to  restore  freedom 

to  the  cities,  of  which  he  himself  set  an  example  by  liberating 

Miletus. 

9.  In  the  tliird  year  of  the  war,  the  lonians  collected  a  fle«t, 
494.     and  sailed  for  Ephesus.     leaving  tlieir' ships  at  that  place,  they* 

Sraekt  barn  marched  to  Sard  is,  which  they  took,  and  having  driven  Arta- 
pu ERNES,  the  cruel  Persian  governor,  into  the  citadel,  they  set 
j^^       fire  to  the  city.    They  then  marched  towards  Epiiesus,  but  the 
itfMUd.    Persian  and  Lydian  armies  overtook  and  defeated  them  vnib 
great  slaughter.    The  Athenians  escaped  to  tlieir  ships,  and  re- 
fused to  engage  any  funlier  ui  the  war. 

10.  Miletus  being  the  centre,  and  most  important  city  of  the 
MBidube-  'o^'^"  confederacy,  Artaphernes  concentrated  his  forces,  and 

d«f«d.  '  besieged  the  place.    The  lonians,  ^vith  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  vessels,  determined  to  engage  the  Persians  at  sea ; 
who  with  a  naval  force  far  superior  to  tJieirs,  were  lying  near  the 
besieged  city.    So  skilful  were  tlie  Greeks  in  maritime  affitire, 
that  tlie  Persian  commander  dared    not  hazard  an  engagement 
until  he  had  first  sought  to  corrupt  the  different  squ^lrons  of 
which  the  Ionian  fleet  was  composed.     He  promised  indemnity 
to  those  countries  whose  vessels  should  forsake  the  Ionian 
cause,  and  threatened  utter  destruction  to  the  places,  whose 
fleets  should  adhere  to  it    All,  but  the  Samians,  stood  finn  in 
their  devotion  to  the  common  cause.    Their  admiral,  in  the 
.    commencement  of  the  battle,  gave  the  signal  for  flight,  and  of 
their  sixty  ships,  forty-nine  deserted.    The  Samian  people  dis- 
Snrofthe  ^PP^^^ed  his  treachery,  and  ordered  the  names  of  the  eleven 
Partiau,    captains  who  disobeyed  his  commands,  to  be  honorably  re* 
jfMiniftfirn  corded  on  a  pillar  erected  by  the  commonwealth.    Though  the 
^^^       lonians  and  most  of  the  allies  fought  with  bravery,  the  battle 
*  was  lost.    Miletus  was  soon  a(\er  taken  by  assault;  its  inhabit- 
ants put  to  the  sword,  and  its  dwellings  and  temples  bnmed. 
Devastation  was  spread  through  the  tow  119  and  coimtry,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont        ^ 
Mardonhu       1 1.  Artaphernes  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  MARDO^nus, 
arMM^Viia  ^  young  nobleman,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Darius,   fie 
5**11^*^*^1  ^^  directed,  with  a  large  army  and  a  powerful  fleet,  to  cany 
the  war  into  Greece,     llis  land  army  crossed  the  Hellespont, 

8.  Who  revolted  from  the  Persians  T  From  whom  did  they  seek  for  aid, 
and  with  what  success  ?  What  measures  were  taken  by  Aristngoras  7—9. 
Relate  the  naval  operanons  of  the  war.  What  city  did  the  Greeks  burnt 
What  followed  T  now  did  the  Aibcnians  hear  this  reverse  f-~10.  What  it 
Mid  of  Miletus  ?  By  whom  was  ii  besieged  t  Relate  the  naval  battle.  Its 
molt.— '11.  Who  aaocoeded  Artaphemas  t 
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•ml    marched    into    Macedonia    and  Thrace.    His   fleet,   in  -^*^***^> 
doubling  Mount  AUioSn  was  exposed  to  a  violentstorai)  in  which  period  t 
three  hundred  ships,  and  twenty  thousand  men  were  lost    The  chap.  iv. 
•eason  was  advanced,  and  the  Persians  for  die  Lime  relinquished  v^/^^^ 
the  enterprise^  and  returned  to  Asia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Greece. — ^The  Persian  War. 

1.  Greec£  was  at  this  time  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
ind  independent  states,  connected  wiiii  each  other  by  no  bond 
of  interest  or  obligation,  but  often  engaged  hi  feuds  and  hostili- 
ties.  Sparta  and  Athens,  having  obtained  a  pre-eminence  over 
the  other  stales,  were  ever  jealous  of  each  other.  The  Persian 
mvasion  for  once  united  tliem,  a  natioiiul  spirit  awoke,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  future  greaUiess.  The  year  following  the  in- 
vasion of  Mardonius,  Darius  sent  heralds  into  Greepc,  demand- 
ing of  all  the  cities  earth  and  water,  the  usual  form  in  which 
the  Persians  exacted  submission.  Thebes,  .£gina,  and  many 
of  die  cities  and  islands  submitted;  but  Athens  and  Sparta  re- 
sented the  demand,  and  in  the  one  place  the  heralds  were  thrown 
into  a  cave<,  in  the  other  into  a  well,  and  bade  to  procure  there 
the  earth  and  water  which  they  wanted. 

2.  Darius,  in  the  meantime,  had  made  vigorous  preparations 
for  the  war.  Datis,  with  Artaphernes,  son  of  the  foriiier  go- 
vernor of  Lydia,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mardonius.  They 
departed  from  Asia  Minor  with  a  fleet  of  500  ships, and  an  army 
of  100,000  men.  Having  taken  the  islands  of  the  i£gean  Sea^ 
they  proceeded  to  Eretria,  a  city  of  Euboea,  which  had  greatly 
incensed  Darius  by  its  participation  in  the  Ionian  war.  Having 
reduced  the  city  to  ashes,  and  sent  the  inhabitants  in  chains  to 
Persia,  the  Persians,  under  the  guidance  of  Hippias,  the  banished 
king  of  Athens,  advanced  towards  Attica,  and  landed  on  the 
narrow  plain  of  Marathon. 

3.  The  Spartans,  from  some  superstitious  fears^  were  un\iil- 
ling  to  join  the  little  band  of  Athenians  till  after  the  full  moon. 
In  MiLTiADES,  the  Athenians  posSesscd  a  commander  capable  of 
directing  the  energies  of  the  republic,  and  infusing  mto  the 
breasts  of  the  people  the  ardor  of  his  own  self-devoting  spirit 
He  had  formerly  been  tyrant  of  the  Cheraonesus,  and  having 

II.  Rf^lme  the  circumsfances  of  his  invasion  f 

Chap.  IV. — 1.  Of  what  was  Greece  compoped  ?  Which  states  were  at 
th^  hi-md  of  Greece  f  In  what  manner  did  the  Permans  demand  submiMion  t 
How  did  the  several  states  answer  them  f — 2.  Relate  the  military  arraitge- 
■icnr*  of  Darius.  The  number  of  his  ships  t  Hia  tronpa  f  Their  progress 
ontil  they  arrive  at  Marathon  7—^.  Wiiat  torcea  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
opposed  this  formidable  armv ' 
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T8  MARATHON. 

^  accompanied  Dariuk  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  was  acquainted 


PBEioo  V.  ^ith  the  Persiaj^  mode  of  warfare.    This  intrepid  man  did  noC 

even  await  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  bnt  marched  onward 

to  Marathon  with  only  hia  little  army  of  10,000  heroes,  and 
prepared  with  alacrity  for  the  encounter  of  the  Per&ian  hoeti 
which  was  ten  times  his  own  in  member. 

4.  The  strength  of  the  Persian  army  consisted  much  in  its 

cavalry,  and  the  prudent  Miltiades  had  drawn  up  his  forces  on  a 

narrow  plain,  where  calvary  had  no  opportunity  for  action. 

Datis,  the  Persian  commander,  was  aware  of  his  disadvantage- 

490.     ous  position,  but  trusting  to  the  superiority  of  his  forces,  con- 

MJiRjt'     eluded  to  hazard  an  engagement    On  the  signal  for  battle,  the 

raojv.     Athenians  advanced  nmning,  at  once  engaging  the  enemy  in 

%ouJi%m,  close  fight    The  whole  Persian  army  retreated  in  disorder  to 

^©'nf'^m'  *h«»'*  ships.    The  Athenians  pursued,  slaughtered  12,000,  set 

many  of  the  sliips  on  fire  and  took  seven.    An  Athenian  sol- 

•  A  ioidier    ^^^^^  finding  the  victory  secure,  left  the  field  of  battle  covered 

runi  Crom    with  blood,  and  such  was  his  exhaustion  on  reaching  the  city, 

yjIIlS?  ^  that  he  could  only  exclaim,  **  Rejoice,  rejoice,  the  victory  is 

ours,"  when  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  magistrate. 

6.  Miltiades  now  obtained  of  the  Athenians  a  fleet  of  seventy 

ships,  with  the  design  of  punishing  those  islands  which  had  (a* 

vored  the  Persians.     He  laid  siege  to  Paros,  but  having  received 

48S'     ^  dangerous  wound  in  attempting  to  enter  the  town,  he  raised 

MutiadM    the  siege  and  returned  to  Athens.    On  the  accusation  of  one  of 

^?son.     *^®  citizens,  this  benefactor  of  Greece  was  tried  for  treachery  in 

raising  the  siegb.     He  was  fined  fifiy  talents,  and,  being  unable 

to  pay  this  sum,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  the 

wounds  which  he  received  in  the  service  of  his  ungrateful 

country. 

6.  Darius  was  occupied  for  three  years  in  preparing  a  more 
powerful  armament,  intending  to  lead  the  expedition  in  person; 
but  dying,  Xerxes,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him.     Xerxes 

481-     subdued  the  Egyptians,  who  had  revolted,  and  then  continued 

Xerxes  pr«.  the  vast  preparations  made  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.     After 

Kva'do*     ^^^  years,  in  which  he  had  gathered  an  army  from  every  part 

Greece      of  his  extensive  empire,  he  commenced  his  march  towards  the 

Hellespont    He  passed  the  winter  at  Sardis,  from  whence  he 

sent  heralds  to  all  the  Grecian  states,  except  Athens  and  Jacb* 

daemon,  demanding  earth  and  water.    The  Thessalians  and 

some  others  submitted. 

7.  In  the  spring,  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  said  to  hare 
been  greater  than  was  ever  collected  either  before  or  since  his 

480.      time,  advanced  towards  Greece.     A  bridge  of  boats  had  been 
inTodet     ™^^®  ^^  ^  monstrous  expense,  for  the  passage  of  the  host  across 
QreMc.     the  Hellespont   The  width  of  the  strait  and  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent were  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  the  undertaking  proved 

3.  What  aceount  can  you  give  of  Miltiades  I — 4.  Describe  the  great  battle 
of  Marathon.-^.  How  wne  Miltiades  treated  l—B.  What  was  done  by 
Darius  T  What  were  the  first  measures  of  his  successor  t  What  was  done 
by  Xerxes  in  relation  to  the  invasiou  of  Greece  t 
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li  melesfl  as  it  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  bridge  was 
destroyed  by  a  violent  storm,  and  Xerxes,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
ordered  the  workmen  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  rebellious  sea 
to  be  scourged  with  three  hundred  lashes,  and  chains  to  be 
thrown  into  it  A  second  attempt  succeeded ;  a  bridge  was 
completed,  and  the  army  occupied  seven  days  and  seven  nights 
ia  the  passage.  Having  crossed  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and 
arrived  at  Dor,  Xerxes  reviewed  his  army.  His  infantry 
amounted  to  1,700,000,  and  his  cavalry  to  80,000.  His  fleet, 
when  he  left  Asia,  consisted  of  1207  vessels,  of  three  banks  of 
oars,  each  carrying  300  fighting  men.  The  European  nations 
had  added  to  his  fleet  20  vessels,  each  carrying  200  men ;  be- 
sides which,  there  were  small  galleys,  transport  ships,  and  ves- 
sels carrying  provisions,  amounting  in  all  to  3000. 

8.  Great  was  the  terror  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  and  Laceds- 
Bon  sent  rxnbassadors  to  Gelox,  the  principal  tyrant  of  Syra- 
eu^ — to  Aigos,  and  to  the  Isles  of  Corcyra  and  Crete.  From 
each  an  unfavorable  answer  was  returned.  The  Athenians  next 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  answer  was,  that  when  all 
else  was  destroyed,  their  wooden  walls  might  preserve  them. 
This,  Themistocles,  who  now  took  the  lead  in  Athens,  inter- 
preted to  signify  their  shipMS.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that 
profouift]  politician,  foreseeing  the  probable  re-invasion  of  his 
country,  had  sought  to  increase  the  maritime  power  of  Atliens. 
At  his  suggestion,  the  revenues  of  some  silver  mines,  which  had 
imially  been  distributed  among  the  people,  were  applied  to  the 
foilding  of  a  hundred  galleys.  On  the  first  alarm  they  had 
doubled  their  number  of  ships,  and  they  iiow  appointed  The- 
mistocles to  the  command.  Eurybiades,  a  Spmrtan,  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  allies. 

9.  In  the  present  danger,  Athens  and  .£gina  had  become  re- 
conciled, and  all  internal  divisions  were  healed.  Themistocles 
joined  in  soliciting  the  return  of  Aristides,  whose  banishment 

'  he  liad  been  active  in  procuring.  Aristides  had,  in  the  war  with 
Darius,  been  of  great  service  to  the  state,  and  by  the  spotless 
mleerity  of  his  character  had  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Just. 
While  the  question  of  his  banishment  was  pending,  he  heard  a 
Citizen.,  who  did  not  know  his  person,  speak  of  voting  against 
him.  *•'  Why?"  said  the  good  man,  "what  evil  has.  Aristides 
done  to  you  ?"  "  I  am  tired,"  said  the  citizen, "  of  hearing  him 
called  the  Just"  He  then  went  into  voluntary  banishment,  but 
returned  at  the  invitation  of  his  country. 

10.  The  Persian  king  marched  at  his  ease,  through  Thrace, 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly.    The  cities  through  which  he  passed 

Cepared  for  him  splendid  entertainments;  and  Xerxes  believed 
!  liad  but  to  march  over  the  necks  of  a  prostrate  people. 
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7.  Rnlate  Xerxes*  pnssnge  of  ihe  Hellespont.  Tbe  size  of  bis  army  f 
Of  his  fl<»ot  ?— ^.  What  measures  were  taken  by  the  Hrecians  f  How  did 
Themistocles  persuade  jihe  Athenians  to  increase  their  navy  f  Who  were 
Ihe  naval  commanders  T— 9   What  acooiut  can  you  give  of  Anstides  t 
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LEOMDASf  the  king  of  Sparta,  met  him  at  the  pass  of  Thenn<H 
pyl«,*  with  only  tive  thousand  rejjular  troops.  Xerxes,  hearing 
that  the  Spartans  had  taken  possession  of  tliis  narrow  pass,  sent 
to  them  that  it  was  the  Athenians  only,  with  whom  he  was  al 
war,  and  he  desired  that  they  would  lay  down  tiicir  arms. 
^  Tell  him  to  come  and  take  them,"  said  Leouidas.  Tlit  Per* 
sians  attacked,  and  were  reputed  with .  great  shiugliter  l>y  tha 
Grecian  phalanx.y  During  three  days  the  Persians  made  re- 
peated attempts,  but  the  Spartans  kept  the  pass.  Ai  length  a 
treacherous  Greek  showed  them  a  secret  path,  which  led  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  overlooking  and  coniman<Ung  the  Spartan 
position.  Leonidas  now  determined  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his 
Spartans,  believing  that  their  devotion  would  show  the  Per- 
sians with  whom  they  had  to  contend ;  and  his  example  enkin- 
die  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen.  Besides,  the  oracle  had 
declared  that  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must  perish.  Reserving 
his  three  hundred  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  efnulous  of  sliUr* 
ing  his  fate,  he  dismissed  the  others.  Without  a  hope  either 
of  conquest  or  escape,  this  little  band  advanced  to  the  onset| 
determined  that  tlieir  lives  should  cost  their  enemie.^  dear. 
Leonidas  was  one  of  tlie  first  who  fell.  His  soldiers,  roused  to 
fury,  rallied  around  his  body,  and  fought  till  20,000  Persians 
were  slain.  Only  one  of  the  three  hundred  remained  to  carry 
the  news.  Sparta  despised  him,  while  site  rejoiced  over  her 
patriot  sons,  who  so  nobly  died  in  her  defence. 

IL  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  had  encountered  a  terrible  storxDi 
which  had  destroyed  hundreds  of  his  vessels.  It  had  fv)l lowed 
tlie  movements  of  *the  land  forces,  and  lay  near  them,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Euboea,  and  was  still  superior  to  the  Grecian  in 
strength.  Several  engagements  took  place  between  them,  which, 
though  not  decisive,  were  favorable  to  the  Athenians,  and  served 
to  animate  dieir  spirits.  News  of  tlie  battle  of  Thcrmopyl», 
induced  the  Grecian  fleet  to  witlidraw  from  the  neighborliood 
of  the  Persian,  which  now  took  possession  of  Eubtea.  Xerxes, 
advanced  through  Phocis,  burnt  its  cities,  and  laid  waste  Uta 
comitry. 

12.  The  Peloponnesians,  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  their  al* 
lies,  set  about  fortifying  their  peninsula  by  a  strong  wall  ex- 
tending across  the  isthmus  from  the  gulf  of  Corhith  to  the  gulf 
of  Athens.     When  the  Athenians  found  themselves  deserted, 

*  This  was  a  narrow  pass  between  Mount  CEia  and  the  sea,  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Phocis.  it  derived  its  name  from  two  Greek  words,  thermm, 
warm  springs,  of  which  there  were  several  near,  and  pyhg,  gales. 
Through  this  narrow  way,  not  wide  enough  for  two  chariots  to  pass  each 
other,  the  Persian  land  forces  were  ohli^cd  to  march  on  their  way  to  Attica. 

t  A  square  battalion,  or  body  of  soldiers,  with  their  shields  joined  and 
pikes  crossing  each  other  ;  and  so  closely  arranged  in  rank  and  (ilc,  as  to 
render  it  exceedingly  difHcuh  to  break  it.  It  somciimea  consisted  of  8,000 
or  10,000  men,  but  frequently  of  a  smaller  number. 

lO.  Relate  the  conduct  and  fate  of  Leonidas.  Where  was  Thermopy1»t 
— 11.  Relate  the  naval  operations.  The  progress  of  the  Per»ia.i  Heel 
and  land  army. — 1^,  Woat  drcunutances  preceded  the  desiruuiion  of 
▲ibena  t 
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Ihey  abandoned  their  city.  Almost  all  the  male  citizens  went 
on  board  Uie  ships,  piously  trusting^  through  faith  in  the  oracle, 
to  tlieir  ^^  wooden  walls."  The  protection  of  the  city  was  so- 
lemnly committed  to  Minerva,  and  the  women  and  children 
were  sent  to  Salarois  and  .£gina.  Xerxes  advanced  and  took 
Athens  -,  he  burnt  die  citadel,  and  slaughtered  the  few  remaining 
cidzeus  who  had  valianUy  defended  it  The  finest  paintings 
and  statuary  he  sent  to  adorn  Susa,  noiy  the  capital  of  his  own 
dominions. 

13.  Eurybiades,  with  most  of  the  confederates,  desired  to  re- 
treat with  the  Grecian  navy,  near  to  tlie  isthmus  of  Ck)rinth, 
where  the  Grecian  land  forces  were  stationed.  But  Themisto- 
des  urged  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion wiiich  they  occupied  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Sidamis.  At 
the  same  time,  to  oblige  the  Greeks  to  fight,  he  used  a  strata- 
gem, which  brought  the  Persians  to  threaten  them  at  both  ends 
of  the  straiL  Aristides,  who  was  at  Jilgina,  on  learning  the 
movements  of  the.  Persians,  procured  a  passage  to  Sahimis.  On 
his  arrival,  tlie  officers  were  discussing  the  expediency  of  a 
retreat,  but  he  informed  them  that  the  entrances  of  the  strait 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Persians. 

14.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  Greeks  but  united  resistance. 
The  Persian  fleet  was  far  superior  in  numbers  to  theirs.  The 
land  anny,  with  Xerxes  at  its  head,  was  drawn  up  on  the  Attic 
shore.  The  vain  monarch,  confldent  that  he  should  but  witness 
in  easy  conquest,  was  struck  with  astonishment  and  dismay 
when  he  found  the  valor  of  the  Greeks  prevailing,  and  at  length 
beheld  the  destniction  and  flight  of  his  mighty  armament. 
Alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  was  seized  with  an  eager 
desire  to  escape  from  a  country,  where  victory  itself  had  been  to 
him  scarcely  more  than  another  name  for  defeat.  (Y^aring,  from 
secret  advices,  that  his  bridge  across  the  Hellespont  might  be 
destroyed,  he  hastened  to  depart,  leaving  300,000  of  iiis  best 
forces  under  Mardonius,  by  which  he  still  hoped  to  subjugate 
the  country. 

15.  'i'he  Greeks  pursued,  as  Xerxes  fled  before  them,  for 
forty-five  days,  during  whicJi,  his  army  suflfered  great  distress 
from  famine.  At  length  disease  appearing  among  them,  he  lef\ 
tlicm  behind,  and  with  only  a  few  attendants  hurried  forward. 
Fmding  his  bridge  across  the  Hellespont  destroyed,  he  did  not 
dela)  in  order  to  chastise  the  sea  a  second  time,  but  crossed  it 
in  a  small  Ashing  boat.  The  remains  of  tlie  Persian  fleet  were 
staL'  Mied  at  Samos,  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor.  Mardonius  with  his  troops  retired  for 
winter  quarters  into  Thessaly. 

16.  The  Car/ Aa^iniVin^,  who,  followed  the  steps  of  the  Phoj- 
•iciaiia,  from  whom  they  sprang,  had  made  themselves  a  wealthy 
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ic. What  aft^nd(»d  it  r---l3.  What  cirenmstancea  led  to  the  baule  of 
Balarnisf — 14.  What  Waa  the  position  and  conduct  of  Xerzea?— 15.  Re- 
Im«  bu  flight  into  Aaia.    What  army  did  he  leave  T 
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and  powerful  maritime  nation.  They  believed  that  the  Oredl 
colony  in  Sicily  might,  at  this  time,  be  made  an  easy  prey,  m 
they  could  hope  for  no  assistance  from  the  mother  country. 
They  therefore  sent  out  a  fleet  which  landed  an  army  oa 
the  island.  Gelo.'V,  the  powerful  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  command* 
ing  in  person,  defeated  the  Carthaginian  land  forces  -,  while  his 
brother  Hibro,  who  commanded  the  Sicilian  Aeet,  obtaine<l  a 
victory  at  sea,  on  the  same  day,  as  is  generally  believed,  that 
the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  at  Salamis. 

17.  The  following  spring,  Mardonius  sent  an  embassy  to 
persuade  the  Athenians  to  separate  tliemselves  from  the  Grecian 
cop.fed^facy.  The  Spartans,  now  fearing  the  effect  of  that  sellisk 
policy  which  had  \eXi  the  Athenians  to  struggle  alone,  des- 
patched messengers  to  assure  them  of  their  determination  to  send 
them  immediate  succors,  and  beseech  them  not  to  sacrifice 
Grecian  freedom  to  the  security  of  their  own  city.  To  tht 
emissaries  of  Mardonius,  Aristides,  who  was  now  at  the  head 
of  af&irs,  returned  a  respectful  but  decided  negative ;  and  of  the 
Spartans  he  requested  to  send  their  promised  forces  into  Bcbo-^ 
tia,  to  prevent  the  retaking  of  Athens.  Mardonius,  on  learning 
the  result  of  his'  negotiation,  advanced  into  Attica,  laying  waste 
the  whole  country.  The  Athenians  receiving  no  succors  from 
their  allies,  again  abandoned  their  city,  and  they  now  retired  to 
Salamis.  Mardonius  consigned  Athens  to  destruction,  burn- 
ing and  demolisliing  whatever  had  been  spared  the  preceding 
year. 

18.  Mardonins  retired  into  Bceotia,  near  the  city  of  Thebot, 
whose  inhabitants  were  in  the  Persian  interest,  itnd  wliere 
larger  plains  would  enable  him  to  employ  his  cavalry  with 
greater  advantage.  The  Grecian  forces,  amounting  to  70,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
Aristides,  the  Athenian  general,  pursued  him.  'Here  occurred 
the  memorable  battle  of  Platsa«  where  the  Greeks  obtained  a 
splendid  victory.  The  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  were  at  the 
promontory  of  Mycale ;  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore,  surrounded 
by  a  rampart,  and  guarded  by  60,000  men.  On  the  same  day 
of  the  victory  at  Platsea,  the  Greeks,  commanded  by  Xantippus, 
attacked  and  defeated  them,  carried  the  rampart,  and  burned  the 
Persian  fleet.  These  two  successes  delivered  Greece  for  ever 
from  the  most  formidable  invasion  of  which  history  makes 
mention. 

19.  Thrace  was  about  this  time  subjugated  by  the  confede* 
rated  Greeks,  imder  Pausanias  and  Cimon;  and  Byzantium,*  the 
capital,  with  its  rich  treasures,  fell  into  their  hands.  Although 
the  Persians  had  been  forced  from  Europe,  yet  the  confederated 

*  Byiantiam,  tfterwardf  CoDstantinople,  was  founded  B.  C.  658,  \>y  a 
colony  from  Argos. 


10.  What  attack  was  made  on  Sicily?  How  waa  it  repelled  t—- tT.  lio- 
late  the  circumstances  of  the  second  capture  of  Athens.— 18.  Givnsna* 
count  of  the  battle  of  Flataa.    .Of  Mycaie. 
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Orceian  powers  now  followed  them  into  Asia,  with  intent  to  -*»***•*  ^'^^ 
§^  the  Asiatic  Greeks  free  from  their  dominion.    Xerxes  had  period  v. 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxbrzbs,  who  had  collected  a    <^ap.  ▼. 
large  naval  force  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  a  v^^v'^v^ 
land  force  on  its  banks.     A  Greek  expedition,  under  Cimon,  at»     4170. 
tacked  and  defeated  the  fleet    Then  Cimon,  decking  himself  The  eurt 
Mid  some  of  his  followers  in  rich  Persian  dresses,  and  going  '^qJI^^' 
aboard  Persian  galleys,  sailed  up  the  river,  and  were  gladly  re-    defeat  ihm 
oehred  in  the  camp  of  their  deceived  enemy;  who,  thus  taken  by    '*    ""* 
nirprise,  were  in  their  horror  and  amazement  easily  overcome. 
The  spoils  of  the  camp  were  onmense,  and  riches  now  flowed 
io  upon  Greece. 


rertiaiM 


CHAPTER  V. 
Greece. 

1.  The  giory  of  the  Greeks  was  now  at  its  meridian  splendor. 
Ilaving  become  the  terror  of  surrounding  nations  by  their  suc- 
cess in  arms,  they  became  not  less  their  admiration  for  excel-  J{J.*  fi^jjj^ 
lence  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  philosophy.    But  their  and  lUen- 
ancient  mythology,  although  it  furnished  a  splendid  imagery  to       ^"'•' 
the  poet,  yet  as  it  taught  the  worship  of  divinities,  who  accord- 
leg  to  popular  belief  were  murderers,  thieves,  and  adulterers,  it 
therefore  exercised  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  public  morals. 

Hence  arose  diflcrent  sects  or  schools  of  philosophy,  embody- 
ing purer  and  better  systems. 

2.  These  schools  were  held  at  Athens.    Of  all  the  ancients,    Teiich«w 
Socrates,  in  his  doctrines  of  the  unity  and  perfections  of  the      ofib« 
Deity,  and  llie  immortality  df  the  soul,  comes  the  nearest  to  phUMiphy. 
Christianity,     Some  regard  him  as  inspired.     He  aflirmed  his 

belief  that  a  spirit  attended  him.     Pl^to,  his  scholar,  taught     440. 

the  unity  of  the  Godliead,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,'"  and    '''^'^^' 

man's  moral  obligation  to  conduct  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 

high  dignity  of  his  nature.    Aristotle,  the  most  distinguished      390. 

of  the  pupils  of  Plato,  was  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  "^''jj  u,"'^ 

•whose  doctrines  concern  the  physical  nature  of  men  and  things.    Academy. 

and  deal  much  in  the  subtleties  of  logic.    Zeno,  the  founder  of 

flie  Stoics^  taught  that  virtue,  not  happiness,  is  the  chief  good, —     8SO. 

file  object  and  aim  of  man's  existence.    The  Egyptian  priests,  5ic  LyMum! 

•Ithough  they  led  the  people  to  worship  many  gods,  yet  $ecretly 

1©.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Eitrjrmedon. 

Chap.  V. — 1.  What  was  the  slate  of  Greece  at  this  period  ?  What  waa 
Ae  rharacrer  and  spirit  of  their  mythology  r — ^.  What  was  held  at  Athens  f 
What  account  can  you  give  of  Socrates  f  Of  Plaro  ?  Of  Arintotle  t  Of 
Znio  f  What  donble-dealing  was  pmciiMd  by  the  Egyptian  priests  T  Who 
was  their  scholar f  What  did  he  teach  -to  hia  scholars?  Howf  What 
uflereuce  was  there  in  the  iiMnner  of  the  Athenian  sagos  t 
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fj^  Uf  their  pupils,  they  taii^ht  that  there  was  bat  one  God.  Ptthaoiv 


PERIOD  V.  RAs^  who  had  received  from  them  their  doctrines,  taught  this  to 

CHAP.  V.     his  scholars  at  his  famous  school  of  Crotona,  ia  Italy,  but  pr^ 

^^"v^^-'  vaie/y.    T\ye  democratic  philosophers  of  Athens  taught  public^ 

560.     iy  for  i/ie  good  of  mankind  al  large,  whom  they  rtspeeUdy  whai 

baSJuc^hj^r.  ^f^y  tft^msehes  believed. 

»J'?>''^Y*'y  «^*  '^he  elegjiut  aria  of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi* 
became  aVit-  tecture^  were  also  at  this  period  carried  to  a  perfection  nerer 
He'ciIjoiillMi  y®'  equalled  in  any  other  age  or  country.  Much  credit  for  p*- 
•iience  fi>r  troniziug  ilic  arts  and  sciences  is  due  to  Pericles,  who  now 
flTc^euTs;  obtained  ascendency  in  Athens,  and  preserved  his  authority  r<Mr 
then  he  al-  the  forty  years  comprising  the  golden  period  of.  Athenian  lii»* 
•Mto'aik'  tbry. 

**"f ihe"*  Though  born  and  nurtured  in  the  aristocracy,  yet  h» 

woaid  My   artfully  joined  the  democratic  party  to  undermine  the  infiuenoe 
"I'JjJ^lJ.J"    of  Arisiides   and   Cimon.     Aristides   died,   Cimon   was   ban- 
ished, and   Pericles  ruled  without  a  rival.     Content  with  the 
444.      substance  of  power,  he  forbore  to  excite  envy  by  its  pomps  and 
wiihout'a   tides.     When  he  s poke, it  was  with  force  and  eloquence.     His  ad- 
'*^*da"d*  "^i^^stration  was  just  and  equitable;  but  still  he  was  more  his 
'***bad"      own,  than  his  country's  friend.     He  corrupted  the  people  hj 
qnaiities.    treasures,  which  he  removed  from  Delphos  to  Athens.     Ifc 
caused  tlie  city  to  be  embellished  by  splendid  buildings,  and 
'HcuipioV    superb  statues,  executed  by  Phidias.*    The  envy  which  h« 
Phidias  died  shuuncd  huiiself,  he  thus  drew  upon  Athens,  from  the  othe? 
43:e«     Grecian  states,  and  in  this  manner  paved  the  way  for  attack* 
(Apeiies  the  from  widiout ;  while  by  flattering  the  lowest  of  the  people,  h» 
'JcMi'ved    w®^^^'^^^  the  force  of  the  laws,  undermined  the  internal  con- 
about  the    stitution  of  the  state,  and  rendered  it  unable  to  make  a  vigorous 
same  iiine.)  resistance. 

444.         5.  Such  was  the  reputation  for  wisdom,  which  Athens  had  at 

deputation    ^^   period  acquired  in  distant  countries,  that  a  new  nation, 

rising  in  the  west,  sent  deputies  to  obtain  the  laws  of  Soloa 

This  nation  was  Rome,  destined  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Greece 

cr   otuf.  ^ij^m  i^j^jg  jjjjjg^  Herodotus,  the  "  father  of  history,"  read  hii 

(Arittopha-  ^^ork  to  a  public  assembly  at  Athens,  and  received  flatter- 

nes^a  writer  ing  honors.  EscHTLUs  and  Sophocles  carried  the  Greek  drama 

anreaiire.  *^  *^  perfection.    Though  Greece  was  thus  esteemed  by  other 

Uved  about  nations,  yet  her  states,  wanting  a  well  defined  system  of  confe- 

ihis  time.)  dgj^^cy,  were  no  sooner  delivered  from  foreign  pressttre,  than 

*  His  fltatne  of  Minerva  was  the  pride  of  Athens ;  but  'when  }m  was  ban- 
ished he  made  for  the  people  of  Ehs  a  still  nobler  monument  of  bis  an,  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  A 
temple  of  Minerva,  situated  on  the  Acropolis,  was  said  to  have  been  \hm 
most  beauiiful  huilding  ever  erected.  It  was  of  pure  white  Pentelican  mar- 
ble. It  was  called  Parthenon,  because  erected  to  a  virgin  goddess.  Phidias 
was  the  chief  architect. 

3.  In  what  besides  philosophy  did  the  Greeks  excel  1  Who  patronised 
the  arts  and  sciences  ?— 4.  Give  an  account  of  Pericles  and  his  administra- 
tion.'~-A.  What  nation  sent  to  Athens  for  lawsf  Whnt  historian  appeared 
at  this  time?  What  tragic  poets?  What  effect  hod  foreign  wars  u^w 
Greece  t    Give  some  account  of  the  works  of  Phidias.  (See  note ) 
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hey  ixhihited  a  tendency  to  disunion  among  themselvea.  -^neUmtBh.^ 
Athens  and  Sparta  struggled  for  supreinacy,  and  the  other  states  f  eriod  v. 
for  independence;  and  petty  wars  soon  succeeded  the  great  Per-  chap.  vi. 
lian  couflicL  y^f'sr^ 

6.  TUe^rst  Sacred  war^  occurred  about  this  time.     It  vw 

to  cailed  because  it  oriirinated  in  a  dispute  arisinff  from  a  claim  ^  "^^^^ 
of  the  Delphians  to  the  sole  care  of  the  temple  of  Apollo;  its   ciod  war. 
Mat  was  at  Delphos.    Three  years  after  this,  in  a  war  with  tiie 
Suniaiis,  the  Atiienians^  under  Pericles^  prevailed  and  took  the 
island  of  Samos. 

7.  The  Ck>rcyrians,  originally  a  colony  from  Corinth,  but 

who  now  surpassed  the  mother  country,  had  hitherto  declined      480. 
joining  any  of  the  Grecian  confederacies.     Heing  at  war  with  ^^^'^iJ.*** 
CorinUi,  they  asked  aid  of  Athens.    Ten  galleys  were  furnished 
them  by  the  Athenians,  but  with  orders  to  engage,  only  if  the 
Corinihiaus  invaded  the  island  of  Corcyra.     Hostile  feelings 
Ihos  l)eginning  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  were  farther  in- 
creased by  a  dispute  respecting  Potidaea,  a  Corinthian  colcmy  in  ^hc^ani 
Macedonia,  wliich  was  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens :  and  a  battle  J'^f'***  *^« 

<...  !•/«  I  •         I'll      CurintbiABft 

vas  fought  between  their  forces  near  that  city,  in  which  the 
Athenians  gained  tlic  advantage,  and  then  laid  siege  to  the  place. 
The  Corinthians  sent  a  deputation  to  Lacedaemon,  accusing  the 
Athenians  of  having  broken  the  articles  of  peate.  They  were 
viUiugly  listened  to  by  the  envious  rival  of  Athens. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Peloponncsian  War. 


I.  Thus  rivalship  for  the  sovereign  power  in  Greece  was     45^, 
spelling  Athens  and  Sparta  to  a  eg n test  fatal  to  their  common   The  Peio. 
country.    Athens  Avas  the  head  of  the  Ionic  race,  Sparta  of  the   ^^"^ai!** 
Doric.    Athens  was  regarded  as  a  democracy,  and  the  advocate 
of  the  people^s  rights;  Sparta  as  an  aristocracy,  and  a  defender     gp,rta 
of  the  privileges   of  favored  classes,     in  regard  to  their  al-  Brimncratis 
lies,  Athens  as  mistress  of  the  sea  demanded  and  could  collect  deuloerattah 
tribute  from  her's,  while  Sparta  made  no  such  claim.     For 
this  leason  in  the  commencement  of  this  contest  between  the 
two  ruling  powers  of  Greece,  the  public  voice  was  favorable  to 
Sparta."    Even  the  Athenian  allies,  groaning  under  the  burdens 
nnposed  on  them^  secretly  looked  to  Sparta  for  deliveraace. 

ft.  What  was  the  position  of  the  states  of  Greece  with  respect  to  each 
other,  when  no  longer  pressed  by  foreign  wars  T— O.  Give  some  account  of 
Am  first  sacred  war. — 7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Corinthian  warf 
Where  was  a  battle  fought  f  W  hat  was  the  result  7  To  whom  did  the  Co- 
(inthians  apply  f    In  what  spirit  was  their  petition  received  f 

Ckap.  VI. — 1.  To  what  was  the  rivalship  betweeti  the  two  first  powert 
ffGr^ece  impelling  them  t  How  did  the  respective  situations  of  Athens 
lad  Sparta  contrast  t 
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2  Arctiidamus,  king  of  Sparta^  at  the  head  of  the  Pelopon- 
ne^ians,  advanced  into  Attica.  Pericles  determined  to  prevent 
a  battle ;  and  to  retaliate  for  the  injuries  of  the  euemy>  by  a 
descent  upon  the  Peloponnesian  coast  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  made  to  destroy  their  own  houses  and  fields,  to 
remove  their  catde  to  EubtBa,  and  to  retire  to  the  city.  Not* 
withstanding  the  distress  of  the  multitudes  thus  collected,  they 
cheerfully  bent  their  energies  towards  carrying  on  tlie  war 
The  Spartan  king  desolated  the  country.'  The  poptilar  voior 
called  loudly  for  batde;  but  Pericles,  though  censured,  remained 
firm  to  his  purpose.  The  Athenian  Aeet,  meanwhile,  landed  on 
the  Peloponnesus,  ravaged  the  western  coast,  and  so  distressed  tlie 
inhabitants,  tliat  the  Spartan  army  was  recalled  home  for  its  de- 
fence. Thus  each  destroyed  the  other,  while  neither  gained 
any  thing  of  value. 

3.  Athens  suffered,  th«  next  year,  a  divine  chastisement  A 
plague  of  a  most  virulent  character  broke  out  in  the  city,  and 
multitudes  of  its  crowded  population  became  its  victims.  Sucli 
was  the  extent  of  the  distress,  that  the  dying  were  unattended, 
the  dead  unburied.  Yet  the  living  took  it  not  to  heart  to  amend 
their  ways,  but  broke  out  into  the  most  disgraceful  licentious* 
ness.  The  city  was  crowded ;  for  the  invasion  of  the  Sparuma 
had  again  led  Pericles  to  take  the  people  of  the  country  within 
the  wails,  while  again  he  sent  the  fleet  to  ravage  the  Peloponne- 
sus. The  same  policy  was  followed  in  succeeding  years.  .  Peri- 
cles lost  all  his  family  by  the  plague,  and  at  length,  bowed 
down  with  sorrow,  died  himself. 

4.  The  Athenians  having  been  successful  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  having  at  Pylos  taken  a  number  of  Spartan  prison- 
ers, the  Lacedaemonians  made  earnest  overtures  for  peace,  but 
they  were  rejected.  In  the  J^oung  Brasidas,  Sparta  found  a 
general  who  partially  retrieved  her  affairs..  He  transferred  the 
seat  of  war  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  and  took  ^mphipofis^ 
the  most  valuable  o^  the  Athenian  possessions  in  Thrace. 
Thucydides,  the  historian,  had  command  of  the  Atlicnian  scjua^ 
dron,  now  stationed  at  Thasos,  which  he  brought  up  as  s(H>it  as 
he  found  Amphipolis  was  attacked.  Though  too  late  to  [ne- 
vent  its  surrender, he  saved  other  cities  which  were  threatened. 
For  his  failure,  though  innocent  of  any  mismauagcmenl,  the 
Athenians  banished  him  for  twenty  years.  Oleon  was  sent 
with  an  army  to  check  tlie  Spartans.  An  engagement  endued 
in  which  both  he  and  Brasidas  were  killed.  A  truce  was  made 
for  fifty  years,  but  it  was  not  kept 

5.  The  chief  power  in  Athens  was  now  shared  by  NrciA<.  a 
nobleman  of  integrity  and  patriotism,  and  ALCIB!ADR^,  li.e 
grandson  of  Pericles.    The  latter  was  born  to  wealth,  pos'<crs«»-u 

2.  Describe  the  Spartan  operations  in  Attica  t    The  Athenian  in  aic  .'o 
loponnesus ?•— *S.  Give  an  account  of  the  plague  in  Athens? — ^^1.  V^'Wm'  vitd 
the  SpArians  propose f     What  distinguished  men  are  me:vi>-tn<*d  in  ii»i«>  pa 
ragraph '     Vv  hat  became  of  them  1—5.  Give  an  account  of  N  icia*  f     W  be 
was  Alcibiades  t 
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vteommon  beauty,  and  gfeat  power  over  the  minds  of  others ;  f^^^J^ 
imt  he  was  unprincipled  and  profligate.    Hoping  to.  acquire  period  IP. 
glory  by  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  he  had  prevailed  on  the  A  the-    c"*'-  ▼»• 
lians,  contrary  to  the  wiser  councils  of  Nicias,  to  send  out  a  ^*'^''''^^>>^ 
fleet  agaynst  Syracnse,  which  had  fiivored  the  Spartan  cause. 
The  most  powerful  and  splendid  anuaitient  which   had  ever 
niled  from  Athens,  was  fitted  out,  and  Alcibiades  and  Nicias 
^pointed  chief  commanders.    The  night  prerious  to  the  de-  |T„fo,m„m, 
parture  of  the  armament,  some  outrages  having  been  committed     Bkiiiaa 
«pon  tlie  images  of  Mercury,  which  the  Athenians  discovered       ^"' 
afler  it  had  sailed,  suspicion  rested  upon  Alcibiades.   Being  sum- 
noned  home  for  trial,  he  leA  the  fleet,  ^  fled  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  joined  the  Spartan  cause. 

6.  Syracuse  had  sent  to  Sparta,  imploring  aid  against  Athens. 
Alcibiades,  determined  to  make  Athens  feel  his  resentment,  had 
pleased  the  Spartans  by  conforming  to  their  plain  dress  and  se- 
vere manners,  and  he  now  artfully  wrou^t  upon  their  fears  and 
ibeir  pride;  and  persuadeu  them  not  only  to  send  supplies  into 

Sicily,  but  to  make  a  fresh  incursion  into  Attica.    The  Athe-     414. 
iDans  laid  siege  to  Syracuse.    A  powerful  Spartan  force  under  d^Veat^'^t 
Gruppcs   arrived.    Nicias  wiote   home  for  reinforcements,    syrociuM. 
^ith  were  sent  out  under  Dbmosthbnes,  a  relative  of  the 
cdebmted  orator.    The  two  generals  were  unable  to  *  sustain 
te  siege.   Battles  were  fought  by  sea  and  land,  in  which  the 
Uood  and  treasure  of  Atliens  perished.     In  attempting  a  retreat, 
ix>th  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  taken  prisoners  and  barba- 
loualy  slain. 

7.  The  Athenians  were  in  dismay  at  the  news  of  these  disas- 
ters; and  the  condition  of  the  republic  seemed  desperate.    Their 
treasury  was  exhausted,  their  navy  almost  destroyed,  and  their   Tka  p^r- 
•Hies  ready  for  revolt    Yet  the  spirit  of  the  people  sustained  Jie^LaJSlJ 
them,  and  energetic  measures  were  speedily  employed  tcT  re-    moniant 
trieve  their  af&irs.    They  might  have  succeeded,  had  the^  not     ^^^y 
ibund  a  new  source  of  power  to  encounter,  in  the  gold  of  Per* 

M^  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  satraps  of  Lydia  and  of  the  Hellespont,  persuaded  by  Lt- 
•AiruBR,  an  accomplished  S^rtan,  furnished  them  with  power- 
fid  supplies. 

8.  Meanwhile,  Alcibiades  finding  himself  suspected  at  Sparta, 

iitd  visited  Sardis,  and^  ingratiating  himself  with  Tissaphemes,  Aicibiade* 
the  satrap  of  Lydia,  had  rendered  him  favorable  to  Athens.  At  ^{iSrirTand 
the  same  time  he  offered  his  own  services  to  his  dejected  coun-  l^^^^ 
try.  He  was  recalled  and  appointed  general.  Under  bis  guid-  of  aumu. 
tDce  the  Athenian  fleet  was  repeatedly  victorious ;  Bi/tanlium 
Alt  taken^  and  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  Ionia  and  Thrace 
et*^lished. 

9.  About  this  time  the  Athenian  fleet,  during  the  absence  of 
Alcibiades,  and  contrary  to  his  orders,     engaged  at  Notium 

S.  What  dinstrous  'wv  did  he  promote?—^.  What  treaebery  to  his 
MQntiy  did  he  practise  f  Give  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  war  V — 7.  Whai 
VIS  the  Gopdition  of  Athens  f— 8.  What  part  did  Alcibiades  now  act  t 
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Lysander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  was  defeated.  This  drew 
upon  Alcibiades  the  wrath  of  the  inconstant  populace.  He  was 
dismissed  from  the  command  without  trial,  and  again  became  an 
exile.  Having  retired  to  a  village  in  Phrygia,  the  Sprtans  ii^ 
stigated  the  Atheniaas  to  destroy  him.  They  senv  soldiers^ 
who  set  fire  to  his  house  in  the  nigliu  As  lie  attempted  to  es- 
cape, the  soldiers  fearing  to  approach,  killed  him  wiih  arrows. 
One  woman,  alone,  liad  sufficiont  regard  for  him  to  give  his  body^ 
a  decent  burial. 

10.  After  various  turns  of  fortune,  Lysander  again  obtained  m 
decisive  naval  victory.  He  entirely  destroyed  the  Atheniaa 
navy  and  reduced  their  allies  to  submission.  He  then  blockaded 
Athens  with  his  fleet,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  besieged  by 
land,  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  Feloponnesian  forces.  Fa* 
mine  at  length  compelled  die  Athenians  to  surrender,  and  accept 
such  terms  as  their  conquerors  saw  Ht  to  impose.  The  walla 
of  Miens  were  destroyed ;  its  ships^  wiUi  l/te  exception  of  iwchej 
given  up ;  its  exiles  restored^  and  its  government  changed  to  am- 
oligarchy  under  ildrty  rulers, 

]  1.  Sparta  now  nded  Greece,  yet  the  constitudon  and  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  under  which  she  had  risen  to  cgnsequence,  had 
become  subverted  by  Persian  gold  and  other  causes  of  corru|K 
tion;aml  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  public  virtue  had  passed 
from  a  degenerate  people.  From  the  effect  of  the  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus, the  power  of  education  may  be  mferred.  If  it  could 
lead  men  to  form  and  preserve,  for  so  long  a  period,  chaiacteis 
contrary,  m  some  respects,  to  reason  and  nature,  much  mors 
might  it  establish  tliem  in  the  reasonable  practices  of  true  reli- 
gion  and  virtue. 

12.  The  chief  power  in  Athens  being  vested  in  persons  sup- 
ported by  the  [jacedaemonian  interest,  the  most  cruel  and  arbn 
trary  measures  ensued.  Critias,  the  chief  of  the  thirty  lyranUm 
had  formerly  been  banished  from  the  city,  and  he  now  sought 
to  gratify  his  revenge  by  shedding  the  blood  of  his  coimtrymen. 
Yet  amidst  the  scenes  of  tyranny,  murder  and  profligacy  which 
reigned  in  Athens,  one  individual  sliines  forth  with  tlie.  lustre  of 
virtue.  Socrates,  t)ie  philosopher,  conforming  his  practice  to 
the  principles  of  morality  wliich  he  taught,  resisted  the  torrent 
of  vice,  with  calmness  and  intrepidity. 

13.  The  reign  of  the  tyrants  could  not  long  continue.  The 
same  year  in  which  it  was  esuiblished^  the  virtuous  Tiirastbu- 
Lus,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  his  exiled  countrymen,  entered 
the  city,  attacked  and  defeated  the  tyrants.  Favored  by  a  Spar* 
tan  party  under  Pausanias,  the  king,  he  procured  tiie  banislw 
ment  of  die  tyrants,  and  the  restoration  of  Solon^s  constitution, 
But  tlie  better  spirit  of  Greece  had  departed.     'I  he  tyranny  of 


9.  What  Imppencd  at  NoiiumT  What  was  the  ronwquenrc  to  Alcihia* 
desf — to.  what  occurred  at  iE?09.Poiamo8  ?  Afrer  ihm  disasirrMis  d6> 
feat  what  happened  lo  Athens? — 11.  What  Btaie  wns  now  at  ilic  head  of 
the  Grecian  confederncy  ? — VZ.  What  wns  the  condi>ioii  of  Athena  under 
the  thirty  tyrants  f ~13.  ^y  whonk  were  ihey  expelled  f 
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Ihs  many  foUowed  that  of  the  few.  This  feet  is  strikingly  fl*  ^ndmtaif, 
kstrnted  by  the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  His  death  was  pro-  period  ▼. 
cored  by  the  Sophists^  a  sect  whose  opinions  he  justly  despised,  chap.  vn. 
Having  taken  the  poisonous  hemlock,  he  calmly  conversed  with  ' 
his  friends  till  the  moment  of  his  dissolution.  One  of  his  dis- 
e^les  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  die  innocent  Socra- 
tes said,  with  a  smile,  ^  Would  you  have  me  die  guilty  ?" 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Perrian  War.— Thifbes. 


1.  Darius  Nothvb,  king  «f  Persia,  died  about  the  close  of 
Ae  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Artazerxe s.  Ctrus,  another  sou  of  Darius,  ^led  the  younger 
•Offrus^  retained  the  government  of  western  Asia,  as  a  satrap  of 

Ub  brother.     Mutual  jealousies  and  quarrels  ensued  between     401. 
the  brothers.    At  length  Cyrus  raised  a  considerable  army,  and  TbeyoQB«L 
CBpfed  in  his  service   13,000  Grecian   mercenaries.     With    Cyruidt- 
Me  he  marched  towards  Persia.    On  his  arrival  at  Cunaxa^  he    ^Viein.*' 
was  met  by  Artazerxes  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  defeated 
nd  slain.    This  prince  is  much  extolled  by  historians.    Xeno- 
PHoir,  overlooking  his  lawless  ambition,  declares,  that  next  to 
C^ms  the  Great,  he  was  the  man  most  worthy  to  be  a  king,  i 

2.  The  Persian  followers  of  Cyrus  submitted.    The  Grecian 
feneials  were  invited  to  a  council  and  treacherously  slain.  Ten  ^^^^f^ 
tfiousand  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  the  historian,  alone  re-   fyom  en. 
nained.    They  resolutely  b^t  their  steps,  amidst  appalling  Qre^^idi 
dai^j^ers,  towards  their  distant  hcnne;  and,  through  an  enemy's  io,oooiiitB. 
country,  edited  the  most  memorable  retreat  which  history  has 
leeorded. 

3.  The  Persian  monarch,  offended  vnth  the  Greeks  for  the 
IMrt  they  had  taken  in  his  brother's  revolt,  his  satnp  Tisa- 
iHBKfEs  attacked  some  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
These  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  troops  were  accordingly 
sent,  who  united  with  the  10,000  under  Xenophon.    But  little 
progress  was  however  made  against  the  Persians,  until  the  g^fj^Z- 
amval  in  Asia  Minor  of  Aobsilaus,  the  wise  and  valiant  king  of  feat  the  ?«• 
S^nrta.     His  energy  and  address  proved  eiectual  to  their  relief,    project  % 
nd  drew  over  to  his  interest  some  of  the  Persian  commanders,      t^ 
He  invaded  Phrygia,  and,  the  succeeding  summer,  defeated  a 
Persian  army  near  Sardis.    These  successes  led  the  Greeks  to 

the  project  of  the  conquest  of  Persia,  which  Agesilaus  seems 

■■■  '  .  •        ■ ■■      'r 

13.  What  aeooont  can  yoa  give  of  the  death  of  Socrates  t 
Chat.  VII. — 1.  G\ye  an  account  of  the  younger  Cyrus.— -9.  Of  the  re- 
Meat  of  the  10,000?—^.  Gire  some  account  of  the  military  operations  in 
Asia  Minor.    To  what  project  did  the  Grecian  raoceasea  lead  f 
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the  first  to  have  formed^  and  which  afterwards  Philip  oi  Mao^ 
don  meditated,  and  his  son  Alexander  executed.  But  a  war 
which  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  and  which  Per> 
sian  bribery  and  intrigues  had  been  instrumeutal  in  producing^ 
obliged  Agesilaus  to  return  to  Greece. 

4.  THEBES. — During  the  decay  of  the  Atlienian  power, 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  BcBotia,  had  been  increashig  in  strength. 
The  Lacedemonians  plundered  the  holy  land  of  El  is.  This 
gare  the  Thebans  a  pretext  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  that  state 
Agesilaus,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  passed  through  northern 
Greece  and  entered  Bosotia.  A  battle  between  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans  was  fought  near  Coronea,  in  which  the  former  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  Their  success  by  land  was,  how- 
ever, counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  a  naval  battle  near  Cnidus, 
where  their  fleet  was  deatroyed  by  the  Athenians  and  Persians 
under  Conon.  Sparta  here  lost  her  maritime  supremacy.  This 
war  desolated  Greece  for  eight  years.  Persia,  whose  gold  had 
fomented  it,  dictated  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  obtained 
for  herself  the  cession  of  the  Asiatic  colonies. 

6.  Sparta  next  attacked  Mantinea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  and 
Olynthus,  a  city  of  Chalcidice,  where  this  haughty  power  a»- 
sumed  to  put  down  the  democratical  form  of  government  A 
Spartan  army  passing  through  Thebes,  on  its  way  to  Olynthus, 
found  that  city  divided  into  the  usual  oligarchical  and  demo- 
cratical Actions,  which  were  possessed  of  nearly  equal  power. 
Ph(Ebidas,  the  Spartan  commander,  joined  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  unsuspected  by  the  peaceful  citizena,  garrisoned  the 
citadel  with  his  troops.  Ismcnias,  the  leader  of  the  democra- 
tical party,  and  first  magistrate  of  the  city,  was  seized  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  and  imprisoned  in  the  citadel.  Many  of  the 
Thebans  fied,  and  four  hundred  of  them  took  refiige  in  Athene. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  although  they  fined  Phosbidas,  and  d^ 
prived  him  of  the  command,  yet  evinced  their  approbation  of 
his  measures,  by  retaining  the  garrison  in  the  citadel,  while 
they  sent  for  Ismenias  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  tried,  condemned 
and  executed. 

6.  A  plan  for  restoring  liberty  to  Thebes,  was  now  formed 
by  some  Theban  exiles,  headed  by  one  of  their  number,  the  in- 
trepid Pblopidas.  They  led  Athens  in  disguise  and  entered 
Thebes  in  the  night  They  completely  surprised  their  oppo* 
nents,  and  throwing  open  the  prison  doors,  proclaimed  libe.ty 
to  all  the  citizens.  Pelopidas  was  appointed  governor,  and  re- 
ceiving aid  from  Athens,  he  besieged  ^e  citadel.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, after  a  few  days'  resistance,  capitulated,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  return  to  their  country.  Athens,  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  had  regained  a  part  of  her  fomoer  in- 


4.  What  state  of  Greece  was  now  rising  to  power?  By  whom  was  the 
tmttle  of  Coronea  fought  t  Gire  an  accoont  of  the  naval  battle  and  its  con* 
■equences.  What  is  said  of  the  peace  which  waa  concluded  f — S.  Relate 
the  oyerbeaiing  measurea  of  Sparta.— 4).  How  did  Thebes  regain  her  K*> 
bertyf 
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Ineiice ;  her  navy  which  had  been  destroyed,  was  now  increased, 
ind  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  rebuilt  From  Athens, 
Thebes  hoped  to  derive  aid ;  but  when  the  LAcedaemonians  en- 
tered BcBotia  with  a  powerful  army,  tlie  Athenians,  struck  with 
terror,  shrunk  from  tiie  war,  and  renounced  their  alliance 
ffiih  Thebes. 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians,  being  now  at  peace  with  Athens,  and 
m  alliance  with  the  other  Grecian  states,  advanced  undei  Cleom- 
9H0TUS,  one  of  their  kings,  with  a  powerful  army  into  Boeotia, 
Nothing  was  left  to  the  I'hebans,  but  victory  or  entire  destruc- 
tion. Jn  £pAMi;<iONJ>AS  they  had  a  general  suited  to  a  great 
emergency.  Possessed  of  powerful  talents,  of  military  skill? 
ind  of  a  heart  glowing  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
be  obtained  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  people.  A  decisive 
engagement  was  fought  at  Leuctra,  in  which  this  general,  aided 
by  Pelopidas,  led  on  the  Thebans  to  victory.  The  Lacedasmo- 
nians  had  the  mortification,  (unfelt  for  ages,)  of  being  vanquished 
by  inferior  numbers. 

8.  Epaminondas,  though  in  the  dead  of  winter,  pushed  his 
successes,  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  and  penetrated  even  to 
Sparta.  He  had  introduced  a  new  and  improved  system  of  mi- 
litary tactics,  and  was  considered  the  ablest  commander  in 
Greece.  The  Laconians,  long  oppressed  by  the  Spartan  aristo- 
cracy, took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  revolt;  and  were 
joined  by  many  of  the  Helots.  Athens,  now  jealous  of  Thebes, 
lent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  distressed  Spartans.  Both 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Thebans  had  sent  to  the  Persian 
king  for  aid.  He,  declaring  in  favor  of  Thebes,  issued  decrees, 
in  which  he  assumed  a  superiority  over  Greece,  offensive  alike 
to  Sparta  and  to  Athens. 

9.  The*  aim  of  Thebes  at  supremacy  in  Greece  was  now  ap- 
parent, and  produced  the  disaffection  of  her  allies.  Her  great- 
ness, depending  on  the  talents  of  her  generals,  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas,  could  not  survive  them.  Pelopidas  being  again 
sent  against  tlie  Thessalians,  won  a  battle,  but  fell  in  the  com- 
bat Epaminondas  advanced  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Though 
deserted  by  a  part  of  his  allies,  he  fought  with  desperate  bravery 
the  renowned  battle  of  Man  tinea,  where,  at  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, he  was  slain.     With  him  the  power  of  Thebes  expired.. 

10.  The  Amphictyonic  council,  which,  during  the  supremacy 
of  Athens  and  Sparta,  possessed  little  power,  had  risen  again 
mio  something  of  its  former  importance.  The  Thebans  now 
prosecuted  the  Laced lemonians  for  the  seizure  of  the  citadel, 
tnd  obtained  a  decision  of  the  council  in  their  favor,  Lacedae- 
mon  being  fined  500  talents.     Another  decree  of  the  Amphic- 

0.  Did  the  Aiheninns  continue  to  aid  them  f  Had  their  condition  im- 
erovedf— -7.  What  great  commander  had  the  Thebans?  What  important 
M't^  can  yoQ  giTe  some  account  of? — 8.  What  further  account  can  you 
fivffor  Bpaminondaa?  What  part  did  the  Persian  king  act? — 9.  What 
WM  now  the  aim  of  Thebes?  On  what  did  her  greatness  dppend  ?  What 
vat  the  fiite  of  the  two  generals? — lO.  What  council  do  M-e  a^ain  hear  of? 
What  dedakm  did  they  make  in  the  ease  of  the  Thebana  and  Spartans  f 
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^***—*^**'  tyons,  less  just,  proved  disastroas  in  its  consequences.     A  ragus 

PBEiODV.  and  doubtful  tradition  existed,  tliat  the  rich  Cirrhean   plaia^ 

esAp.  ▼111.  which  had  long  been  cultivated  by  the  Fhocians,  furnishing 

v^^v"^^  subsistence  to  many  of  them,  had  anciently  been  consecrated 

by  the  Amphictyons  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.     A  decision  vnm 

now  obtained  by  the  Thebans,  who  were  inveterate  enemies  of 

the  Phocians,  compelling  them  to  cease  from  the  use  of  the 

85Y«     sacred  land,  and  pay  a  heavy  line  for  its  former  occupancjr. 

•f  «e«ind    '^^^  gttvc  ri^  ^  a  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ten  years'  continuance,  which 

aaored  war.  embroiled  ail  Greece,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^Second  Ssr* 

cred  War.'' 


CHAPTER  Vfir. 

Macedonia. 

1.  The  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  annihilated,  the  short-livad 
glory  of  Thebes  was  past,  and  Athens,  though  increasing  im 
strength,  was  still  unable  to  niake  good  any  claim  of  authority 
over  the  other  states.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  a  man  <h 
powerful  and  cultivated  talents,  took  advantage  of  the  times  to 

860.  ^<^i^^^d  ^^  own  ambitious  views,  ^his  prince  had  been  the 
PhUip  of  pupil  of  Epaminondas,  and  had  learned  of  him  the  system  ot 
M»«^oB.  military  tactics,  which  he  had  invented.  Macedonia,  but  littU 
known  before  Uie  Persian  invasion,  was  supposed  to  have  beea 
originally  peopled  from  Argos,  though  it  was  not  considered 
one  of  the  Grecian  states.  From  the  first  Greek  invasion  to  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  it  was  subject  to  Persia.  Subsequently  it  be- 
came  independent,  and  now  under  Philip  it  was  rising  to 
power. 

2.  This  ambitious  monarch  designed  it  to  become  the  head  of 
Greece.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  its  ad- 
mibsion  into  the  Grecian  confederacy.  The  Phocians,  by  the 
plunder  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  had  rendered  their  cause  un- 
popular, and  Philip  joined  the  Thebans.  The  Phocians  were 
conquered,  and  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  decreed  that 

a  op.    the  Amphictvonic  rights  of  the  Phocians  should  be  transferred 
IJj^    to  the  Macedonians.    This  was  highly  displeasing  both  to  the 
Ma  and     Spartans  and  to  the  Athenians.    But  the  crafty  Macedonian  had 
**'''*'"     his  Action  in  every  state  of  Greece.     In  Athens  there  was,  how- 
ever, a  powerful  party  against  him,  led  by  the  great  orator  Db* 
llosTHBNES,  and  Phocion,  a  celebrated  Athenian.    Aware  of  hie 

lO.  "What  ffava  rise  to  the  Phociao,or  second  Sacred  war  f 
Ciur.  VIIL — 1.  What  was  now  the  condition  of  the  principal  statM  ef 
Graecef    Give  an  account  of  Philip  of  Macedon.    Of  MaGedonia.-*flL 
How  did  Philip  procure  the  admission  of  Macedonia  into  the  Grecian  oo»i 
federacy  t    Give  some  account  of  his  eloquent  opponent.     (See  2  and  3i4 
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Hbde  policy,  and  foreseeing  in  its  success  the  destraction  of  Ihe 


(  of  Greciui  freedom^  they  resolutely  opposed  it  period  v. 

3.  The  &ction  of  Philip  again  excited  the  religious  senai*  ca^r.  vm. 
Inlities  of  the  people,  to  use  them  for  his  interest  The  Locrians  ^^^v^^/ 
vers  now  accused  of  cultivating  the  sacred  lands  of  Apollo,  and 

this  new  sacrilege  must  be  avenged.    The  obsequious  Amphic-     $46. 
tjrons  met,  and  made  Philip  their  general.    Demosthenes,  in      Philip 
notes  of  thunder,  raised  a  voice  of  such  burning  severity,  that  oM)emoe? 
to  this  day  the  overwhelming  accusations  of  orators  are  called     thenet* 
^philippics.*'  He  so  far  prevaUed,  that  Athens  and  Thebes  headed  haraof  um. 
an  armed  league  against  him.    Philip  met  the  army  of  the  allies 
at  Chsronea.     He  was  completely  victorious,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece  received  its  death-blow.     A  Macedonian  garri-      9^*^^ 
MMi  was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Thebes.    But  the  measures  of    ^j^S. 
Philip  towards  his  conquered  foes  were  mild  and  forbearing.  P»»iiip  ©on- 
bstead  of  proceeding  towards  Athens  as  a  conqueror,  to  take   Atbeniaiia 
vengeance  on  his  enemies,  he  released  the  Athenian  prisoners    Theban* 
without  ransom,  and  offered  peace. 

4.  Philip  next  meditated  the  bold  scheme  of  the  conquest 

of  Persia.    He  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  Amphic-     ^^ 

tfons,  who  met  at  Corinth,  and  determined  on  its  invasion,  ph^^w- 

rhilip  of  course  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  Grecian    dered  by 

fitness.    Philip  died  within  the  year,  but  he  left  a  soi^  and  that   ^a^Sce" 

son  was  Alexander.    The  barbarians  of  the  north  had  reluc* 

tmtly  submitted  to  the  Macedonian  power,  and  they  now  re* 

veltal ;  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  yoke  of  bondage  was  yet  new, 

manifested  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  the  whole  kingdom  became 

the  scene  of  tumult  and  commotion.     Alexander  had  from  his  ^i^xandw 

euiiest  years  manifested  great  talents,  and  a  haughty  but  gene-  the  orcat. 

sous  spirit     While  yet  a  boy  he  broke  the  celebrated  horse 

Bucephalus,  and  ever  after  controlled  that  ^ery  antmaU  which 

never  suffered  any  other  man  to  mount  him.    The  philosopher  AristoUe  bii 

Aristode,  invited  by  his  father,  had  been  his  preceptor,  and  in-     ****^ 

Uracted  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  times. 

5.  On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  he 
first  turned  his  arms  against  the  barbarians.  Having  subdued 
4iem^  he  hastened  to  chastise  the  revolted  Thebans.  He  stormed 
their  city,  and  caused,  with  a  cruelty  which  he  afterwards  re-^ 

pented,  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children  to  be  massa*  ^^  ^bttroyt 

cred  in  the  streets,  and  their  buildings  to  be  levelled  with  the     Thebe* 

ground^  sparing  only  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar.     Athens 

BOW  trembled,  for  Alexander  said,  ^  Demosthenes  called  me  a 

boy,  but  I  will  show  him,  before  the  gates  of  Athens,  that  ?  am 

a  man."    But  the  Athenians  submitted,  and  Alexander,  needing 

Iheu-  services,  spared  them. 

3.  By  whom  wm  the  battle  mentioned  fought,  and  what  was  its  conse- 
^ncef  How  did  he  treat  the  conquered? — 1.  What  bold  echeme  did 
rhilip  next  meditate  ?  What  waa  done  by  ihe  Amphictyons  ?  What  chitngra  % 
of  MTereii^ns  occurred  I  What  waa  the  at  ite  of  AlexnnHer'a  empire  on  hit 
iKher'a  death  t  What  account  can  you  (rwe  of  Alexander's  early  yenrsf 
Who  was  hia  perccptor  7—^.  What  were  hu  first  measures  as  a  sovereign  f 
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6.  Another  council  of  the  Amphictyons  was  callod  «t 
Corinth.  All  the  deputies  except  those  of  Lhcedsmon,  beia|^ 
awed  by  the  anns  of  .Alexander,  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  Grecian  forces,  and  again  sanctioned  the  attempt  to  conquct 
Persia.  That  empire  had  been  declining  for  several  preceding 
reigns.  The  effeminacy  of  its  monarchs,  and  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  had  leA  much  to  the  control  of  the  different  satraps ; 
and  internal  dissensions  and  divisions  had  so  weakened  the  em 
pire  of  Darius,  the  reigning  monarch,  that  notwithstanding  hia 
great  resources,  he  was  now  little  fitted  for  a  contest  with  a 
warlike  nation,  headed  by  so  daring  a  commander. 

7.  With  an  army  of  not  more  than  30,000  foot  and  500 
horse,  Alexander  advanced  and  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Mem- 
NON,  die  most  efficient  general  of  Darius,  with  an  army  of 
600,000,  gave  him  battle  at  a  ford  of  the  rapid  Granicus.  Alex- 
ander and  his  troops  fought  like  madmen.  Hard  pressed,  he 
was  himself  saved  by  his  friend  Clitus,  from  the  stroke  of  a 
Persian  battle-axe.  At  length  the  Greeks  forced  the  passage  of 
the  river  and  defeated  the  Persians  with  great  slaughter.  SardU 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The  Grecian  cities  willingly  be- 
came his  allies,  and  by  conciliation  or  force,  he  made  himsdf 
master  of  all  ^sia  Minor. 

8.  The  ensuing  year  he  met,  near  Issus,  the  main  army  of 
the  Persians,  under  the  command  of  Darius  himself,  and  again 
he  was  the  victor.  The  slaughter  of  the  Persians  was  immense. 
Darius  and  a  part  of  his  cavalry  escap^,  but  his  wife  and  &- 
mily  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
hospitality  and  respect.  Instead  of  pursuing  Darius,  the  con- 
queror took  Damascus^  and  then  marched  into  Phcsnicia.  Some 
of  the  cities  submitted  to  him  without  resistance ;  but  Tyre^  still 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful,  maintained  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  afler  which  it  was  taken  by  assault.  Egypt,  to  which 
he  immediately  proceeded,  next  submitted.  During  his  stay  in 
that  ancient  country,  he  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria,  He 
visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  in  Lybia,  from  a  vain- 
glorious desire  to  be  called  the  son  of  Jupiter. 

9.  The  ensuing  spring  he  again  marched  towards  Persia ;  and 
having  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  met  at  Arbela 
700,000  Persians,  commanded  by  Darius,  and  fought  there  a 
more  desperate  battle,  than  even  that  of  (ssus.  Notwithstand 
ing  the  situation  was  more  favorable  to  the  Persian  cavalry,  the 
military  skill  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  gave  them  tlie  victory. 
Darius  again  fled.  His  army  was  now  destroyed,  and  his  power 
at  an  end.  Alexander  obtained  possession  of  the  southern  pro  • 
vinces  of  his  empire  almost  without  resistance.    So  rapid  were 


^  6.  What  course  waa  taken  by  be  Amphictyons  f  What  was  the  condi- 
tion of  Persia? — T.  Give  an  accouni  of  Alexander's  expedition  up  to  xhm 
time  of  the  hattleof  Imua. — *^.  Relate  the  circumstance'^  attendinjjr  the  battle 
of  lasua.  What  places  did  Alexander  next  conquer  ?  What  city  was  found 
ed  r  Whnt  place  visu^d  7 — ^>.  ^Tive  an  accouni  of  the  battle  in  which  tl» 
Per«an  power  was  finally  broken. 
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k»  movements,  that  Darius,  who  fled  befors  him,  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  into  Bactria,  while  all  Media  yielded  to  the 
conqueror.  The  friendless  monarch  was  here  inhumanly  mur- 
dered by  a  depoidant,  named  Bessus,  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. For  this  act  of  ingratitude  and  treachery,  he  expected  to 
be  rewarded ;  but  Alexander  eventually  punished  his  crime  by  a 
cniel  death. 

10.  The  conqueror,  wishing  to  assimilate  the  people  of  his 
extensive  empire,  adopted  the  Persian  dress,  married  St  ATiRA,tlie 
daughter  of  Darius,  and  caused  many  of  his  officers  to  marry 
Persian  women.  He  spent  three  years,  pardy  in  the  intoxicating 
enjoyment  of  the  immense  wealth  which  he  found  in  the  royal 
eities  of  Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbatana  and  Persepolis  In  the  latter 
place,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtesan,  he  set 
fire  lo  the  palace.  A  part  of  the  time  he  devoted  to  reducing 
the  remaining  provinces  of  his  empire  to  entire  subjection. 
Once,  during  the  period,  he  successfuUy  carried  his  arms  against 
the  Scythians. 

11.  New  schemes  opened  before  the  conqueror.  But  his 
troops,  long  absent  from  their  country,  and  insensible  to  the 
glory  of  extending  conquests,  from  which  they  could  not  hope  to 
derive  any  advantage,  murmured,  and  turned  their  eyes  wistfully 
towards  Greece.  They  liked  not  Alexander's  adoption  of  the 
Persian  dress,  and  his  evident  preference  for  oriental  customs. 
He  had  become  elated  by  his  conquests,  intemperate  in  wine, 
and  in  the  indul^nce  of  his  passions.  In  the  fury  of  his  anger, 
he  had  caused  his  devoted  friends,  Parmbnio,  and  his  son,  to  be 
executed ;  and  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  dnmken  revel,  he  had 
killed  Clitus,  who  saved  his  life  at  the  Granicus.  His  troops, 
in  disgust,  revolted, — ^but  when  their  favorite  commander  showed 
hia  stem  displeasure,  the  veterans  came  unarmed,  and  stood,  for 
two  days,  imploring  his  clemency.  He  wept,  forgave  them, 
made  them  presents,  and  led  them  forth  again,  to  make,  as  he 
vainly  believed,  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

12.  He  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Indus,  with  uniform  suc- 
eess.  Taxilub,  one  of  the  Indian  kings,  came  forth  in  peace. 
^  O  Alexander,''  said  he,  "  wherefore  should  we  fight  If  I 
have  more  riches  than  you,  1  will  give  you  a  part  If  you  have 
most,  I  am  willing  to  owe  you  a  favor."  With  him  Alexan- 
der exchanged  presents.  Porus,  a  wise  and  valiant  king  was 
brought  prisoner  before  him.  ^  How  do  you  wish  to  be  treat- 
ed," asked  the  conqueror.  "Like  a  king,"  replied  Porus. 
Again  the  army  remonstrated  *,  and  aAer  erecting  twelve  altars  at 
tfie  utmost  limit  of  his  conquests,  Alexander  turned  his  course. 
When  he  regained  the  Indus,  he  found  there  his  fleet  under 

9.  What  WM  the  fate  of  Daritiaf— lO.  What  marriage  is  here  related  ? 
What  change  in  coatame,  &c.  f  How  did  Alexander  spend  the  succeeding 
three  years  ? — 1 1.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  revoh  of  the  army  ?  What 
was  the  manner  of  their  return  to  allegiance  7 — V4.  What  is  aaid  of  Taxilust 
Of  Pons  t  Beyond  whac  river  did  Alexander  penetrate  T  What  did  ha 
It 
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Nearchus.  Embarking  with  a  part  of  his  army,  he  sailed  dowa 
the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  theuce  marched  tnrough  Gedrosia* 
Cararoania,  and  Persia.  I'his  was  a  perilous  march,  whera 
Alexander  had  great  occasion  both  for  his  rush  valor,  and  his 
generous  condescension. 

13.  The  sufferings  of  his  army  were  severe,  but  their  courag* 
was  sustained  by  the  reflection  that  their  course  was  home* 
wards,  and  their  spirits  were  cheered  by  the  noble  conduct  of 
their  commander.  On  one  occasion,  a  little  waier,  in  a  time  of 
great  drought,  was  found,  from  which  a  soldier  filled  a  helmeCy 
and  brought  it  to  the  thirsting  prince.  Alexander  looked  upon 
his  femished  troops  and  poured  the  water  on  tne  ground;  not 
choosuig  to  enjoy  a  refreshment,  in  which  his  companions  could 
not  shara.  Arrived  at  Babylon,  he  devoted  himself,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  to  the  improvement  of  that  city ;  h&ving 
selected  it,  from  its  commanding  situation,  and  central  posido% 
lor  the  seat  of  his  empire.  It  was  Alexander  who  first  projected 
die  plan  of  opening  a  communication  between  Europe  and 
India,  through  the  IN  ile,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
But  he,  whose  will  never  bowed  to  man,  could  not  resist  th« 
messenger  of  God,  sent  to  call  him  to  his  final  account  After 
having  been  the  means  of  death  to  so  many  of  his  fellow-b^ 
ings,  he  sickened  with  a  fever,  occasioned  by  his  excesses,  and 
died  in  the  thirty-thirtl  year  of  his  age;  leaving  many  of  his  pro- 
jects unfinished,  and  his  extensive  empire  unsetded  and  ins^ 
cure«  and  soon  to  become  a  prey  to  anarchy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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Rome,  under  its  kings. 

1.  While  the  nations  of  Asia  and  of  Greece  seemed  tottermg 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  Rome  had  arisen  and  was  destined,  ere 
long,  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  world.  For  the  earliest  hi»* 
tory  of  the  ancient  Romans,  we  have  nothing  better  than  tradi* 
tion  and  the  tales  of  poets.  According  to  these,  .£neas,  with 
his  father  Anchises,  his  sdn  Ascanius,  and  a  small  band  of  fol* 
lowers,  fled  from  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy,  and  sought 
refuge  on  the  shores  of  Latium,  Here  he  at  lengdi  married  La* 
tinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  the  kmg,  and  thus  became  his 
successor.    Alba-Ixmga,  a  city  of  Latium,  or  a  Latin  city,  wh  wt 


13.  Trace  Alexander's  homeward  route.— 13.  What  was  his  conduct 
to  his  soldiers  f  What  city  did  he  choose  r^  bis  metropolis  f  What  prqjeet 
did  he  form  T     What  can  you  sav  of  his  death  f 

Chap.  IX.— 1.  Is  there  good  hiaiorical  authority  for  the  earliest  history 
of  the  Romans  ?  What  story  have  we  of  ^neasf  What  is  regarded  u 
the  parent  city  of  Romulus  and  his  colony  f 
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language  shows  that  it  must  have  had  a  cultivated  population, 
tf  regarded  as  the  parent  city  of  Rome.  Romulus  traced  with 
a  plough  the  place  of  the  first  walls.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  war- 
like band  of  men  from  Alba-Longa,  and  was,  by  election,  the 
first  king  of  the  new  city. 

2.  To  provide  inhabitants  for  Rome,  Romulus  invited  strangeis 
to  setde  there,  granting  them  equal  privileges  with  his  subjects. 
Those  of  the  citizens  who  could  show  a  noble,  or  even  a  free 
ancestry,  were  termed  jxUricians^  and  were  admitted  to  a  share 
in  tlie  government  Of  these  one  hundred  were  selected,  who 
formed  a  senate.  The  remainder,  called  plebeians^  were  sub 
iecl  to  the  king  and  patricians ;  each  individual,  with  his  house- 
boki,  bemg  attached  to  the  head  of  some  patrician  &mily,  from 
whom  he  received  protection,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to 
lerre.  To  tlie  protector  and  dependant  were  applied  the  terms 
fairon  and  client. 

3.  Four  months  after  the  founding  of  Rome,  Romulus,  wish- 
ing to  provide  wives  for  his  followers,  invited  the  Sabines  to  the 
celebration  of  a  religious  festival.  His  soldiers,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, seized  all  the  ycuiig  women,  and  carried  them  off.  They 
married  them,  and  treated  them  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
they  at  length  became  attached  to  their  husbands ;  and  when, 
some  time  after,  the  Sabines  made  war  upon  the  Romans  to  re- 
cover them,  they  rushed  between  the  combatants,  and  plead 
with  their  fathers  and  husbands  to  live  in  peace  and  union. 
Their  desires  were  granted,  and  the  Sabines  and  Romans  be- 
came one  people. 

4.  The  Senate  was  noir  doubled  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred 
Sabines,  Romulus  divided  the  citizens  into  tribes,  each  tribe 
consisting  of  300  men  and  separated  into  ten  curisc,  each  consist- 
ing of  30  men ;  over  each  of  which  was  appointed,  for  religious 
purposes,  a  priest  called  Curio.  The  senate  was  the  chief  council 
of  state.  There  was  a  national  assembly^  composed  of  the 
people  assembled  by  curiae,  in  which  questions  were  decided 
according  to  the  votes  of  the  greater  number  of  curiae. 

5.  The  first  monarchs  of  Rome  do  not  eeni  to  have  derived 
their  crown  firom  hereditary  right,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  first,  to  have  possessed  unlimited  power.  On  the  death  of 
Romulus,  NuMA  PoMPiLius,  a  Sabine,  was  elected  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  peaceful  and  just  Revered  as  a  favor- 
ite of  the  gods,  he  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  honored 
with  celestial  communications,  by  a  divine  nymph,  called  Ege- 
ria,  who  met  him  in  solitary  places,  and  gave  him  instnictions 
in  regard  to  many  laws,  which  he  promulgated.  He  instituted 
diflerent  orders  of  priests.    Their  duties  were  performed  by 
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1.  How  was  the  ^tent  of  the  first  city  marked  ?— A.  What  was  meant 
by  pntriciane  and  plebeians  f  By  patron  and  client  f — 3.  How  did  Romulus 
pioviile  bis  colony  wHb  wives  t  What  did  these  women  when  ihrir  fathers 
made  war  to  recover  ibem  t — 4.  Give  an  account  of  the  senate,  (.^ee  para- 
fraphsS  and  4.)  How  were  the  citizens  divided  T  Was  there  an  aeaemblv  of 
flie  people  f — 5.  Give  an  account  of  the  administration  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
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^*****^"*-  distinguished  citizens,  not  set  apart  to  the  sacerdotal  office.   Bui 

an  order  of  priestesses,  called  the  vestal  vii^ins,  were  thus  set 

apart;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  ^ard,  in  the  temple  of  the  god* 

dess  Vesta,  a  fire  which  they  were  taught  to  believe  was  sacred, 

and  must  never  be  permitted  to  go  out    Numa  built  the  temple 

of  Janus,  which  was  always  to  be  open  in  time  of  war^  but 

closed  in  time  of  peace.    The  laws  of  Numa  tended  to  refine 

and  soften  the  ferocious  manners  of  tlie  followers  of  Romulus. 

6.  The  next  king,  Tullus  Hostilius,  made  war  upon  Alba, 

6Yd      to  force  its  people  to  a  union  of  the  two  cities.     It  was  at  length 

Oombat  of  agreed  that  three  champions  should  be  chosen  by  each  party  to 

"curlai?"**  decide,  by  battle,  whether  Alba  should  be  the  subject  or  the 

(Thoir  mo-   mistress  of  Rome.    The  Romans  chose  three  brothers,  the  Ho> 

iaiXwlre    RATH,  and  the  Albans,  their  three  cousins,  the  Curiatii.     The 

■istera,  and  six  fought  till  dye  Were  dead.    The  survivor  was  Horatius,  who 

^ay\at?^  hasted  to  receive  his  honors.     His  sister  met  him  bearing  the 

"^"to  u?    ^^^^  which  she  had  wrought  for  Curiatus,  her  lover,  one  of  the 

uirea  Hora-  slain.    She  wept  and  tore  her  hair,  and  bitterly  reproached  her 

to' th«  three  brother,  who  plunged  his  sword  in  her  bosom.    For  this  he  was 

Curiatii.)   condemned  to  death  by  the  senate,  but  pardoned  by  the  people. 

Alba  was  razed,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome. 

640i  7.  Angus  Martius  established  the  superiority  of  the  Romans 

ManiM.    ®^^^  Latium,  and  extended  tlie  territory  of  Rome  to  the  sea. 

He  established  the  colony  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 

616.      ^^^  made  it  the  port  of  Rome.    Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  was 

Tarquinioa  next  chosen  king,  continued  the  wars  of  Ancus  Martius  with 

Priacua.     ^^  Latins,  and  conquered  the  Mqui.    He  added  a  hundred  new 

members  to  the  senate ;  and  forming  three  new  tribes  from  among 

the  plebeians,  united  them  to  the  patricians. 

8.  Servius  Tullius  was  the  next  king.  He  produced 
?^^  changes  in  the  government  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fte 
Tuiiiua.     ture  republic.     He  divided  the  whole  nation  into  thirty  tribes^ 

Se1a\v^*of  ^^^^  ^^  which  Were  contained  in  the  city,  each  tribe  having  a 
Rome  be-  .magistrate   who   was   its   head   and   representative.     He  also 
Semocnuic.  caused  an  estimate  of  the  property  of  each  citizen  to  be  made, 
and  separating  the  Equiles^  who  comprehended  the  patricians 
pro'^rt7,8iz  &nd  Wealthiest  of  the  people,  he  divided  the  rest  into  five  classes, 
dT"*i2'  which  were  again  divided  into  centuries  or  hundreds.    The  ef- 
Bqu"tea.*  forts  of  Servius  to  raise  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians  were  re- 
sisted, though  ineJSectually,  by  the  patricians,  and  brought  upon 
him  their  enmity. 

9.  Servius  Tullius  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  un- 
natural daughter,  TuUia,  by  her  husband,  who  thus  became  king, 

509.     under  the  name  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  Tarquiv  thb 

'^Mbie**^  Proud.     He  was  successful  in  war,  but  his  haughtiness  and  ty- 

fluniir.     ranny  made  him  odious  to  the  Romans.    At  length  his  son, 

Sextus,  insulted  Lucrbtia,  a  noble   Roman  lady.     She   a9- 

O.  Describe  the  combat  of  the  Huratii  and  Curia?ii. — T.  What  was  dona 
in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius  t  Of  Tarquiniua  Princus  ? — 8.  What  ri»i;ula^ 
tions  were  made  by  SerTiua  TulHua  7 — ^.  What  can  yoa  say  of  Tarqiiin  iIm 
Proud  t 
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vembled  her  husband  Collatinus,  her  father,  and  a  relative, 
named,  from  his  supposed  .stupidity,  Brutus.  Calling  on  them 
to  avenge  her  wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  in  their  presence. 
Brutus  rose,  and  with  thrilling  eloquence,  vowed  to  avenge  her 
wrongs  and  his  country's.  Sextus  was  killed  and  his  father  ex- 
pelled from  the  throne;  and  thus  terminated  the  reign. of  the  Ro- 
man kings.  The  only  change  at  first  effected  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  was  the  transfer  of  the  supreme  authority  to  two 
magislratesy  called  Consuls^  who  were  annually  elected. 

10.  The  Tarquins  attempt  to  recover  the  throne,  and  en* 
listed  in  their  cause  Porsenni,  king  of  Etruria.  While  he  lay 
\riih  his  army  before  Rome,  Mutius,  a  Roman  soldier,  was 
taken  in  his  camp  prepared  to  assassinate  him.  Porsenna  was 
about  to  torture  the  soldier  with  fire.  Mutius  put  his  right 
hand  into  the  flame,  and  calmly  discoursing  on  the  contempt 
which  the  lover  of  glory  felt  for  bodily  pain,  he  told  the  king 
that  his  death  would  not  avail  hun,  for  he  was  but  one  of  300 
Roman  youth,  who  were  banded  for  his  destruction.  Porsenna 
released  him.  The  Etrurian  army,  in  attempting  to  enter  Rome, 
was  stopped  by  the  valor  of  Horatius  Cocles.  As  he  was 
fighting,  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  he 
iwam  to  tlie  city.  The  courage  of  these  two  Romans  so  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  the  Etrurian  king,  that  he  made  peace,  and 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Tarquin. 

11.  A  conspiracy  also  existed  in  Rome  among  the  patricians 
to  restore  the  kingly  office.  With  the  conspirators  were  the 
sons  of  Junius  Brutus,  the  defender  of  Lucretia.  He  and  her 
husband  Collatinus  were  first  chosen  consub.  Brutus  con- 
demned to  death  the  conspirators,  among  whom  were  his  own 
sons.  He  witnessed  their  public  execution,  while  his  counte- 
nance displayed  by  turns  the  stem  justice  of  the  judge,  and  the 
tender  anguish  of  the  fatlier.  During  the  wars  to  oppose  the 
Tarquins,  a  Dictator  was  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  approved 
by  the  patricians.  He  was  to  continue  in  office  six  months, 
with  unlimited  authority.  From  his  decree  there  was  no  appeal. 
The  populace  understanding  this,  and  seeing  the  axes  which  were 
earned  before  him  as  symbols  of  his  power,  were  struck  with 
terror,  and  submitted  to  his  rule. 

0.  What  caused  kinely  ^vernment  to  be  abolished  ? — lO.  What  king 
npoaeed  the  cause  of  Tarquin  T  What  was  done  by  Mutius  to  make  him 
believe  that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  an  enemy  to  Rome  f  What  exploit  waa 
performed  by  Horatius  Cocles  f— 11.  Give  an  account  of  a  conspiracy 
■iDong  the  patricians.  Who  were  the  first  consuls  t  What  was  the 
eonduct  01*  Bruius  in  regard  to  his  sons  T  When  was  the  first  dictator  ap- 
pointed t    What  account  can  you  give  of  the  office  f 
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Disputes  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. — The  Decemriri. 

1.  The  plebeians  were  originally  treated  with  deference,  but 
the  patricians  had  now  seized  the  government,  and  the  publie 
lands  no  longer  paid,  as  formerly,  a  tenth  of  their  revenue  to 
the  state.  I'he  plebeians,  forced  by  taxation  lo  become  debtors, 
were  made  bond-slaves,  and  in  the  dungeons  of  tlie  patrician 

.  houses  suffered  the  severest  distress.  At  a  time  when  Rome 
was  threatened  with  a  ^var  by  the  Volsci,  the  indignation  of 
the  populace  was  roused  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  advanced 
in  years,  of  a  pale  and  haggard  countenance,  a  squalid  garb,  and 
a  withered,  emaciated  figure,  suddenly  throwing  himself  into 
the  forum.*  He  was  recognized  as  a  centurion  of  the  army, 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  his  country.  He  showed  to  the 
people,  who  crowded  around  hrni,  the  cruel  marks  of  recent 
stripes,  which  his  patrician  creditor,  not  content  with  his  miser- 
able incarceration,  had  inflicted. 

2.  Excitement  spread  from  the  forum  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  senate  were  alarmed, — the  multitude  refused  to  enlist  in  the 
Volscian  war, — and  the  city  seemed  threatened  with  destruction 
witliin  and  without.  The  consul,  Sbrvilius,  dismissed  the  se- 
nate, "and  attempted  to  conciliate  the  people.  He  promised  that 
their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  and  declared  that  he  only 
sought  for  a  delay  until  danger  from  the  foreign  foe  should  be 
over.  To  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  declarations,  he  now  or* 
dered  that  no  person  should  hold  any  Roman  citizen  in  bonds 
or  confinement,  so  as  to  prevent  his  giving  his  name  to  the 
consuls ;  that  no  person  should  take  the  goods  of  a  soldier  upon 
service,  nor  detain  in  custody  his  children  or  grandchildren. 
These  measures  quelled  the  tumult,  and  procured  the  enlistment 
needed.  The  Volsci  were  defeated ;  and  af\er  them  the  Sabines 
and  Anruncians. 

3.  The  plebeians,  now  that  peace  was  established,  looked  fof 
the  redress  which  they  had  been  promised,  but  the  patricians 
disregarded  their  just  claims ;  and  open  expressions,  and  secret 
cabals,  proved  that  tlieir  discontent  was  deep  and  dangerons. 
The  Volscians,  .£quians,  and  Sabines,  profiting  by  the  occasion, 
again  took  up  arms.  The  senate  and  consuls,  in  dismay,  ap-> 
pointed  a  dictator.  Lartxus  Valerius,  in  whose  family  the  ple- 
beians had  confidence,  being  chosen,  they  deferred  uiging  theif 

*  The  Forum  was  an  open  space,  (marked  out  by  Romulus,  and  sur^ 
rounded  witii  porticoes  by  Tarquiniua  Priscus.)  in  which  the  people 
bled  to  speak  upon,  and  transact  public  business. 


Chap.  X. — 1.  What  changre  had  occurred  in  regard  to  the  plebeians? 
What  incident  roused  up  the  oppressed  people? — S.  What  promises  were 
made  to  the  plebeians  by  the  consuls  t  what  successes  followed  ?— 3.  Did 
the  plebeians  receive  the  promised  redress  t    What  was  the  consequence  t 
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ioBt  claims,  again  enlisted,  and  a  force  greater  than  had  ever  be-  ' 

been  raised,  was  now  enrolled.    The  Roman  soldiers  re-  period  v. 
Cumed  victorious  from  the  foreign  war,  only  to  see  their  hopes    chap.  z. 
of  relief  again  disappointed.     Valerius,  finding  it  impossible  to  v^^'V'^^/ 
king  the  patricians  to  reason,  resigned  his  office.    The  senate 
lisared  to  disband  the  soldiers ;  and  believing  they  would  feel 
themselves  bound  by  their  oaths  to  the  consuls,  determined 
iqK>n  retaining  them  in  arms.    By  this  measure,  however,  they 
iily  hastened  the  crisis  which  they  dreaded. 

4.  The  army,  without  waiting  for  the  commands  of  the  con- 
sols,  retired  to  Mon$  Sacer^  (the  sacred  mount,)  about  three    refirato^ 
Biles  from  the  city.    There,  without  any  commander, .  they  for-  ^^^  ^•<*'- 
tified  their  position.    The  senate  and  patricians,  then  at  tlieir    senate  «t 
nercy,  sent  deputies  to  the  camp,  who  granted  the  demands  of  ^'JJ^JJJf^ 
Ihe  plebeians,  and  allowed  them  a  share  in  the  government      *"°'^* 
Three  officers  from  iktir  number^  called  iriJmnef^  toere  appointed     ^ao 
0$  magistrates  and  invested  wUJi  inviolable  privileges^  having    Tiibimef 
power  to  protect  the  people  even  against  the  consuls.  All  debts     «toct«^ 
were  cancelled,  and  die  debtors  released ;  but  the  law  remained 
cnaltered.    The  tribunes  were  to  be  elected  annually,  and  no 

Ecian  was  permitted  to  hold  the  ofHce.    Thus  the  contest 
een  the  patricians  and  plebeians  seemed  terminated. 
6.  But  it  was  soon  renewed.    A  famine  broke  out  in  the  city, 
Ae  lands  having  been  imtilled  during  the  insurrection  of  the 
plebeians.    The  sufferings  of  the  people  were  intense.   A  quan-    Famiae 
lityof  com  was  sent  as  a  present  by  Gelo,  king  of  Sicily.    The   ^"JJJ°* 
senate  debated  at  what  price  it  should  be  given  to  the  people.    syncuM^ 
Harcius  CJoRioLANUS,  a  haughty  patrician,  who  had  signalized 
himself  by  his  valor,  proposed  the  restoration  of  the  former      491* 
lights  of  the  patricians  as  the  price  of  the  supply.    The  peo-  S^Jintahll' 
fk  heard  the  proposal  with  deep  indignation,  and  Coriolanus    and  joint 
was  siunmoned  by  their  tribunes  to  a  trial,  and  condemned  to  *^  ^^'••^ 
exile.    He  retired  to  the  Volscians,  and  incited  them  to  a  war 
with  Rome.     In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  his  tall  figure  was  es- 
pied ^y  their  general,  Aufidius,  standing  in  his  tent.    Proudly 
he  announced  himself,  and  ofiered  his  services  against  his  native 
eity.    Aufidius  gladly  accepting  them,  he  marched  to  the  attack 
•od  encamped  within  five  miles  of  Rome. 

6.  The  senate,  unable  to  depend  on  the  plebeians  for  assist- 
SBce,  knew  not  what  to  do.  Deputations  were  sent,  but  with- 
out success.  The  priests  in  their  sacred  garments  went  to  him  as 
suppliants,  but  in  vain.  The  matrons  then  assemblmg  round 
Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  Volumnia,  his  wife,  Ooiteianw 
who  led  his  two  litde  sons,  proceeded  in  sadness  to  the  Volscian  ^£a  poww. 
camp.    The  stem  warrior  melted  at  the  tears  of  his  mother. 


3.  How  were  the  people  again  appeased  f  How  were  they  afain  treated 
hf  the  patriciane  and  the  senate  f— 4.  What  bold  step  was  taken  bv  the 
nUianf  What  conoessions  were  thus  forced  from  the  patricians  t-»5. 
what  soon  renewed  the  ill-feelina  between  the  opposing  parties  in  Rome  f 
What  account  can  you  give  of  the  conduct  of  Coriolanus  f*-6.  How  was 
CorioUmus  won  back  to  his  coimtry  t 
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^******^"*-  Weeping,  he  said,  ^  You  have  saved  Rome,  but  destroyed  yom 
PERIOD  V.  son."     In  a  short  time  he  drew  off  the  Voiscian  troops.     The 
CHAP.  X.    Romans,  in  honor  of  this  event,  erected  a  temple  to  Female 
^^^v^^^  Fortune. 

7.  The  patricians  and  plebeians  were  still  jealous  of  each 
other.  Dissensions  arose  concerning  the  disposition  of  some 
lands,  gained  by  a  league  with  the  Herulians     Further  changes 

Mnd^o'     in  tlie  government  were  demanded,  and  to  obtain  these,  amtm- 

6reec«  for   sadors  were  sent  to  Athens  for  copies  of  the  Grecian  laws.   On 

*'^*'      their  return,  ten  magistrates  were  created,  called  the  Decemvirsj 

*  who  were  to  compile  a  body  of  laws  for  Home.    They  were 

appointed  for  one  year,  with  absolute  power.    During  that  time 

n^^'in  ^^^^  'were  to  be  neither  consuls  nor  tribunes.     It  was  disputed 

crea?ed.     whether  plebeians  should  hold  this  high  office,  and  decided  that 

they  should  not.    During  the  first  year  the  decemvirs  executed 

Laws  of  tne  their  trust  with  impartial  justice.     Assiduously  applying  tiiem- 

'^fmprovlf*  selves  to  the  framing  of  just  laws,  they  produced  the  ten  lablest 

Bomari  ju.  which,  after  being  examined  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  were 

ttaprudence.  uppp^yg^i  ^^^  ratified.     It  was  then  said,  that  two  more  tables 

were  needed.     For  the  purpose  of  adding  these,  the  office  was 

continued  another  year,  and  new  decemvirs  elected,  at  the  head 

of  whom  was  Apfius  Claudius. 

8.  These  decemvirs  held  secret  meetings  among  themselves, 
governed  with  haughtiness,  and  as  at  the  expiration  of  the  year 
they  showed  no  intention  to  lay  down  their  office,  their  tyrannj 

Wickedneii  Seemed  likely  to  become  perpetual.    A  most  wicked  act  of  Ap< 
ofAppiiu.   pjug  Claudius,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  young  and 
449.     lovely  Virginia,*  irritated  the  people  to  madness;  and  another  re- 
Deadi  of    volutiou  took  placc,  by  which  the  decemvirate  was  abolished, 
tiM  hand  of  ^^d  the  cousuls  and  tribunes  were  restored.   During  this  period, 
her  father    the  causc  of  the  plebeians  was  gradually  advancing,     v?  /air, 
"*"**'    alloto'mg  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  and  pUb  ian%  was, 
after  much  opposition,  passed.     Another  law,  by  which  ple- 
beians should  be  admitted  to  the  consulship,  was  pro{>osed. 
444.     The  plebeians,  though  unsuccessful  in  tliis,  obtained,  as  a  sort 
"*'*'•'"«■-  of  compromise,  the  election  of  military  tribunes  with  consular 
firattonum-  power,  to  be  chosen  from  patricians  or  plebeians,  without  dis- 
**pfe**irfirr-'  ^"^^'^J*^^-     '^^^  censorship,  an  office  confined  to  the  patricians, 
wards  to    was  also  about  this  time  established. 

^uMilnm-       ^'  In  these  broils  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  the 
rain  and     common  rcsort  of  the  aristocracy  was  to  weaken  the  people  by 
employing  them  abroad  m  foreign  wars.     It  was  upon  the  occa 

*  AppiuB  Claudius  sees  this  lovely  young  girl  in  the  streets,  STtd  deter 
mining  to  get  her  in  his  power,  procures  a  base  nfian  to  claim  her  as  a  sl.ive. 
Hor  t'aiher  in  vain  proves  her  his,  for  Appius  sirs  judse.  As  she  is  about 
to  be  torn  from  him,  the  father  plunges  a  dagger  to  her  heart,  regarding  more 
her  purity  than  her  life. 

T.  What  measures  did  the  Romans  take  to  pnicnre  a  code  of  laws  t  Whai 
new  maipfttrates  were  appointed?  How  did  the  tirsi  Decemvirs  execute 
their  office  ? — 8.  Those  afterwards  elected  ?  What  caused  their  office  lo  be 
abolished  t  What  laws  were  established  which  wnre  favorable  to  the 
people  t 


education. 
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don  oi  the  wars  with  the  Equi  and  Volsci,  that  the  venerable 
Ci5CiNxVATU8,  plowing  in  his  field,  received  ihe  messengers  from 
Rome,  who  announced  to  him  that  he  was  appointed  dictator 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  leA  his  fields  and  oxen  with  regret; 
■nd  afler  leading  the  Romans  to  victory,  he  returned  in  six- 
teen days  to  his  rural  occupations. 

10.  The  Romans,  commanded  by  Camillvs,  besieged  Veiif 
in  opulent  city  of  Etruria,  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  The  war 
being  protracted  from  various  causes  for  ten  years,  the  soldiers 
were  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  stay  from  Rome  during  the 
winter.  A  schoolmaster  of  Veil  led  forth,  for  a  walk,  his  schol- 
ars, the  sons  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  besieged 
city.  The  lads  followed  with  confidence  their  teacher,  but  he 
wickedly  led  them  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  camp  of  their 
enemies,  to  deliver  them  to  Camillus,  who  thus  possessing  the 
children,  might  make  his  own  terms  with  the  parents.  But  the 
▼irtuous  Roman,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  wickedness, 
or  rewarding  the  pedagogue,  put  a  whip  into  the  hands  of  each 
(»f  the  boys,  and  bade  them  drive  him  back  with  lashes  to  the 
city,  and  tell  to  their  parents  his  treachery.  By  this  means 
Cainillus  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  gave  up  the  city.  A 
regular  stipend  was  in  this  war  allowed  to  the  Roman  soldiers. 

11.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Gauls^  now  first  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, invited  by  the  fertilitg^of  the  southern  countries,  poured 
like  a  sweeping  torrent  through  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy. 
The  Clusians,  whose  city  they  besieged,  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  aid.  The  Romans  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Gallic 
camp,  with  ofilers  of  mediation.  The  offers  were  rejected,  when 
the  Roman  ambassadors  entered  Clusium,  and  engaged  zealously 
in  its  defence.  One  of  them  being  recognized  in  the  act  of  kill- 
ing a  Gallic  chief,  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  sent  envoys 
to  Rome,  to  complain  of  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
demanded  that  the  offender  should  be  given  up ;  but  the  Romans 
haaghtily  disregarded  the  delnaand.  Brennus  marched  instantly 
towards  Rome.  An  army  was  hastily  collected;  but  the  sol- 
diers, without  striking  a  blow,  fied  in  dismay  from  the  strange 
fppearance  of  their  unknown  enemies. 

12.  The  Gauls  continued  their  march  fifteen  miles,  to  the 
dty.  The  citizens,  generally,  had  abandoned  it,  and  only  some 
of  the  agec))  and  a  few  of  consular  rank,  remained.  Tlieir  vene- 
rable appearance,  for  a  time,  stayed  the  fury  of  the  barbarians. 
But  at  length,  they  put  them  to  Uie  sword.  The  Gauls  then  be- 
sieged the  citadel,  which  was  saved,  when  they  were  about  to 
make  a  night  assault  upon  it,  by  the  cackling  of  some  geese, 
awakening  the  sentinels.  At  length,  the  Gauls  agreed  to  quit 
the  city,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  large  amount  of  gold,  which 
vas  to  be  weighed.    Brennus  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale, 

0.  Give  an  account  of  Cincinnatos.— lO.  What  happened  ai  the  siege  of 
Veil  r— 11.  What  nation  now  invaded  Italy  f  How  did  the  Roraana  pro- 
w>ka  Brennus  7 — 12.  Give  an  account  of  hia  hostile  visit  to  Rome.  Hia 
coadoct  when  within  the  city. 
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^-  with  the  weights,  already  eom[^ained  of  as  Coo  heavy.    At  lUi 

moment,  Camillas,  who  had  b^en  banished,  entered  the  city  at 

the  head  of  an  army^  which  he  had  collected.     He  told  the  R<h 

mans  to  put  up  their  gold,  and  redeem  their  city  with  iroik 

88i^«     Thus  aroused,  tliey  chastised  the  Gauls,  and  expelled  them  froa 

SSrXoauto.  ^^^*"^-    '^^^  barbarians  had,  however,  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

'  The  inhabiutnts  wished  to  leave  the  spot,  and  to  inhabit  Veii; 

but  Camillus  prevented  them.  They  soon  rebuilt  the  city,  though 

without  order  or  regularity. 


536. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Jews. 

1.  It  was  under  the  guidance  of  Zorobabbl,  of  tlie  ancieot 
royal  family,  and  of  the  high  priest  Joshua,  that  a  colony  of 

R^urn'of  ^^^^  ^^  permitted  by  Cyrus  to  return  and  rebuild  the  temple; 
the  Jews  to  but  the  w^thier  and  the  more  numerous  part  of  the  nation  r^ 
•ruMiem.  m^jjjgj  beyond  the  Euphrates,  were  they  had  setded. 

2.  Samaria  was  at  this  time  oc^upi^  by  a  race  who  wen 
not  the  descendants  of  ths  Israelites,  but  of  Uie  colony  sent  thi- 

;oi^the  tern-  *^®'  ^Y  Esarhaddon,  after  he  had  carried  away  the  ten  tribes. 

'  pte  begins   They  were  unfriendly  to  the  Jews,  and  prevailed  on  CambyseS| 

kom^'^fed  ^^^  ^^^  of  Cyrus,  to  forbid  them  to  proceed  with  the  rebuilding 

°5]^  ** ,  of  the  temple,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspai 

that  the  interdict  was  removed.    Then  Ezra,  and  after  him 

445.      Nehem lAH,  brought  new  colonists,  who  engaged  with  ardor  in 

»!baudii*the  ^^  pious  task.    During  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Jerusalem  was 

walls  of     under  the  satraps  of  Syria ;  but  as  the  Persian  empire  began  lo 

Jerasaiem.   jg^line,  the  high  priests  gradually  became  the  actual  chiefs  of 

the  nation,  though  nominally  under  allegiance  to  the  Peruaa 

monarchs. 

3.  Nehemiah,  in  his  zeal  for  the  violated  law,  obliged  all  who 
had  married  heathen  women,  either  to  separate  from  them  or  to 
quit  Jerusalem.  M anas se s,  son  of  Jehoida  the  high  priest,  was 
one  of  tliis  number ;  and  rather  than  part  with  his  wife,  he  ac- 

TMDpieor  companied  her  to  hei' father,  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria. 

Samaria,    The  Samaritans  had  previously  blended  die  worship  of  the  God 

*Moani"   o^  Israel  with  that  of  their  idols ;  and  Sanballat  now  obtained  of 

oetisim.    Darius  Nothus  leave  to  build,  at  Mount  Gerizim  near  Samaria, 

13.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  expelled. 

Cbap.  XI. — 1.  Who  permiited  a  colony  of  Jews  to  return  after  their  ci^ 
tivity  t  Under  whose  guidance  did  (hey  return t  Where  were  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  nation  T--4S.  By  whom  was  Samaria  occupied  t  How  were 
the  Samaritans  aflecied  towards  the  Jews  f  Give  the  time  and  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  buildine  of  the  second  temple.  Under  what  govern* 
ment  was  Jerusalem  7-— 3.  What  law  did  Nehemiah  make?  Giye  anae- 
count  of  Maoasaes  until  he  became  high  -priest  at  Mount  Gerisim. 
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»  temple  of  which  he  made  his  son-in-law  high  priest.  The  ■^*g»««<  Jfc» 
Samaritans  asserted  the  superior  sanctity  of  this  temple  to  that  period  ▼• 
cf  Jerusalem ;  and  irreconcilable  hatred  thus  arose  between  them  oaaf.  xl 
and  the  Jews.  v^-n^-"^/ 

4.  Such  was  the  divided  state  of  Judea,  when  Alexander  the 
Great  tiaving  invaded  it,  sent  a  mandate  to  Jerusalem  to  furnish   Alexander 
his  army  with  provisions  and  troops.    Japdus,  then  the  high    *^/eSed** 
priest,  returned  for  answer  that  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  lubmiMioB. 
King  of  Persia,  and  could  not  desert  his  cause  while  he  lived. 
Alexander,  as  soon  as  the  siege  of  Tyre  was  completed,  marched 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  venfi:eance  for  this  refusal 

6,  Apprised   cf  Iiis  purpose,  and  utterly  unable  to  contend 
with  him,  the  high  priest  in  his  distress  cried  to  heaven  for 
protection.     Being  instructed  by  a  vision  in  the  night,  he  threw 
open  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  strewed  the  way  with  flowers. 
Clothing  himself  in  the  splendid  vestments  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, he  went  forth  to  meet  the  conqueror,  followed  by  all  the 
priests,  robed  in  white.    Alexander  met  him,  bowed,  and  wor-     33d 
•hipped.    Being  asked  by  his  astonished  friend,  why  he,  whom  j^*„^j52jL 
others  adored,  should  adore  the  high  priest,  he  answered,  ^^  I  do  and  appean 
aot  adore  hun,  but  the  God  whose  minister  he  is.     I  knew  him  '"^awe!** 
«8  soon  as  I  saw  his  habit,  to  be  the  same  whom  I  saw  in  a 
lision  in  Macedonia,  when  J  meditated  the  conquest  of  Persia; 
«nd  he  then  assured  me,  that  his  God  would  go  before  me  and 
five  me  success."    Alexander  then  embraced  the  priests,  walk- 
fag  m  the  midst  of  them,  and  thus  entering  Jerusalem;  where, 
fa  the  most  solemn  manner,  he  offered  sacrifices  in  the  temple.    ^  ^^' 
The  high  priest  then  showed  him  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  and 
faterpreted  it   to  foreshow,  that  'the  Persian  power  should  be 
overthrown  by  him.    The  monarch  encouraged  the  Jews  to 
Riake  requests  of  him,  which  he  granted ;  and  during  his  life  he 
continued  to  show  them  favor. 

4.  What  message  was  sent  by  Alexander  tfle  Great,  and  what  answer 
fatumedf  What  retaliation  was  threatened? — 5.  What  did  the  high  priest f 
What  was  the  behavior  of  the  proud  conqueror  when  be  met  the  procession 
tf  priests f  What  reason  did  be  give  bis  friend  f  What  interpretation  wio 
'    ' )  b]r  Jaddos  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  t 
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THE  DEATH  >   301    j  OF  ALEXANDER^ 


CHAPTER  L 

Empire  of  Alexander  after  his  death. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  vast  empire  presented  •^'*^^*'  ^": 
a  scene  of  unceasing  tumult,  confusion,  and  bloodshed.     His  perpd  vi. 
generals,  bold,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled,  were  each  eager  to 
seize  a  share  of  the  mighty  wreck.     The  rights  of  his  infant 
son,  Alexander,  and  of  his  brother,  Aridaeus,  afterwanls  called 
Philip,  were  acknowledged,  and  they  were  styled  kings.    Their 
power,  however,  existed  only  in  name.     The  dying  monarch 
being  asked  whom  he  desired  should  succeed  him,  replied  "  the 
most  worthy."     He  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  who  was  made 
commander-in-chief.     Conflicting  interests  and  mutual  animosi- 
ties, produced  constant  wars  and  assassinations.     The   only 
character  of  virtue  sufficient  to  shed  a  ray  of  moral  light  on  this     t|^^,.,^,, 
dark  picture,  was  Eumenes,  who  alone  was  faithful  to  the  in-  anarchy  and 
terests  of  the  royal  family.     In  fact  the  first  twenty  years  from  ^'^rhe'loyl^ 
the  death  of  Alexander  present  a  tissue  of  intrigue  and  crime,   family  and 
unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world.     His  wife,  his  mother,   tourderoJ 
his  son,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  were 
murdered.     Perdiccas  shared  the  same  fate. 

Period  VI. — Chap.  I.— 1.  What  was  the  condition  of  Alexander's  em* 
pire  after  his  death  7  What  the  character  of  his  generals  ?  What  male  re- 
lations  did  he  leave  f  What  was  the  fate  of  all  his  family  f  Who  alone  was 
tuthful  to  the  royal  &mily  f 

--?,   ^'•^-■'    "       -t,y,.zed  by  Google 


100  END  OF  Alexander's  empire. 

jncUnt  Hit.      Q^  ^  league  was  at  length  formed  between  four  of  tlie  gene* 

PERFD  VI.  rals,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Ltsimachus,  and  Cassander.     A 

CHAP.  I.    battle  was  fought  in  which  they  obtained  a  victory  over  Anti- 

^^^"N^'"'^^  GONUs,  and  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  had  foi 

^1*      some  time  h^Ld  the  chief  authority.     Tfie  empire  was  now  di- 

The  four    ^i-ded  into  four  parts^  and  one  part  assigned  to  each  of  the  foot 

generait    generals  who  formed  the  league.     1st,  Ptolemy  assumed  the 

^onuVaud  regal  power  in  Egypt  \  2d,  Seleucus,  in  Syria  and  Upper  Asia  y 

hiaton.     3j^  Lysimaclius,  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Taurufl| 

and  4th,  Cassander  took  as  his  share  Macedonia,  ' 

3.  EGYPT. — Under  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Soter,  or  Savior, 

Alexandria^  which  he  made  his  capital,  rapidly  rose,  until  it 

801.      became  the  seat  of  commerce  and  the  sciences.     He  protected 

Ptolemy  go-  the  national  religion,  which  procured  him  the  love  and  submi»- 

toe  govern-  ^ioD  of  his  people ;  while  his  kind  and  courteous  behavior  to 

mem.      foreigners  drew  multitudes,  especially  of  Jews,  to  his  capital 

ttsdu'     ^^  ^^^  ^*^®  successors  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy  alone  was  fitted  to 

build  up  an  empire,  and  though  sometimes  drawn  into  the  wan 

of  the  other  princes,  he  generally  preserved  Eg3rpt  in  peace,  and 

^     transmitted  the  kingdom  entire. 

p.  Phiiadeu      4.  His  reign,  wit^  that  of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Pto- 

^Mv!'    LEMT  Philadelphus,  (tlie  most  magnificent  of  the  family,)  and 

P.Evergetea  Ptolemy   Evergetes,  comprised   a  whole  century;  during 

232*      which,  E^pt  a  second  time  became  the  seat  of  learning.     Tht 

famous  Library  of  Alexandria  was  collected^  and  the  city  thus 

made  the  resort  of  the  learned  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

After  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  race  became  degenerate,  and  the 

Romans   obtained  an  ascendency.    The  beauty,  talents  and 

crimes  of  Cleopatra,  a  female  representative  of  the  Ptolemies, 

(iiibTeraioo  again  brought  them  into  notice.    The  Jews  were  subject  to  the 

from  Se  a?-  Ptolemies  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great.    Numbers  of 

leged  fact   them  were  brought  to  Alexandria,  where  they  made  great  pro- 

^tnoccu'  fT^^^  ^^  sacred  literature,  and  completed  the  Greek  version  of 

pje.<>  *o      the  Sacred  Books  called  the  Septuagint. 

making  it)      ^  SYRIA.— Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  &- 

ZeuciJ^,  obtained  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  the  government  of  the 

j^^       extensive  provinces  of  Alexander's  empire  in  Asia,  except  Pales' 

Seicncos    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  country  adjacent  to  Egypty  which  were  governed  by 

Nicator.     Ptolemy.    In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  made  Babylon  the 

seat  of  his  empire.    He  marched  to  Uie  Indus,  to  recover  the 

countries  which  Alexander  had  there  conquered  \  but  was  mel 

by  Sandrocottus,  a  native  sovereign,  with  an  army  of  600,000 

21.  What  league  was  formed  t  How  was  the  empire  divided  7  Who  bad 
the  part  numbered  first,  and  what  was  it  ?  The  same  of  the  second  f  Third  f 
Fourth  ?— 3.  What  c»in  you  say  of  Alexandna  T  Of  Ptrlemy  f  Of  the 
coulitio.' of  i.^>gyp.  uno-^r  tb.fi  ki.iffT«  4.  W^hc  wok  h»  soc^'essorf  Who 
his  T  How  long  did  these  three  kings  fill  the  throne,  and  at  what  time  f 
What  was  collected  f  Who  would  naturalljr  come  to  Alexandria  f  What 
was  the  character  of  the  succeeding  Ptolemies  f  Whst  progress  in  sacred 
Jterature  was  made  br  the  Jews  of  Alexandria?— 5.  What  were  the  royal 
mocesBors  of  Seleucus  called  ?  What  did  they  obtain  f  What  account  can 
you  give  of  his  expedition  to  India  f 
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mi  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants.    Seleucus*  agreed  to  •^"*****  ^"' 
i&BLwe  him  in  quiet  possession  for  500  elephants,  which  he  re-  pERrn  vi 
eeived.    He  was  then  called  to  the  east,  to  resist  the  aggressions     chap.  i. 
of  Lysimachus.    He  conquered  him,  and  thus  acquired  large  ac^ 
cessions   to  his  empire.    He  extended  commerce,  and  built 
dties,  of  which  Afdioch^  in  Syria,  was  the  principal.   This  city 
he  made  his  capital. 

6.  Antiochus  Soter  attempted  some  new  conquests,  but  be- 
ing unsuccessful,  he  weakened  his  kingdom.  Antiochus,  im- 
piously called  Theos,  or  God,  his  weak  and  vicious  successor, 
was  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  vain  and  infamous  women, 
and  the  palace  was  a  scene  of  revelry  and  murder.  The  eastern 
provinces  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  Parlhla  and 
Baclria  became  independent  monarchies.  The  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus  was  founded  by  Attalus.  Of  the  sovereigns  of  Syria 
immediately  succeeding,  some  were  of  the  house  of  Seleucus,  fcaiiVii- 
and  others  were  not  "•m« 

7.  The  glory  of  this  family  revived  in  Antiochus  III  the  **®* 
Great.  He  made  an  expedition  into  the  east,  and  while  he  Seieu. 
formally  relinquished  Parthia  and  Bactria  to  separate  sovereigns,  Icerau' 
ke  regained,  bV  their  assistance,  other  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  ^^!;^' 
Be  wrested  from  the  Ptolemies  the  countries  which  they  pos-  *** 
9essed  east  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  meditated  the  conquest  of  Antio. 
Hgypt  itself.  He  received  the  banished  Hannibal  at  his  court;  Grelt?d* 
and  could  these  two  men  have  cordially  united,  they  might  per-  18T- 
haps,  have  given  a  new  direction  to  the  current  of  events.  The 
kistory  of  Syria  is  henceforward  involved  in  that  of  the  Roman 
eommonwealth. 

8.  MACEDONIA  AND  GREECE.— Alexander  had  left  the 
government  at  home  to  Antipater,  the  faithful  counsellor  of 

his  father  and  of  himself.  On  the  death  of  the  conqueror,  the  ^^JgJ*' 
European  provinces  were  assigned  to  him.  On  his  decease,  a  cassander 
itate  of  war  and  anarchy  ensued.  Cassander,  by  the  battle  ot  «9«. 
Ipsus,  which  established  the  league  of  the  four  generals,  became  "^^"iiand* 
l±ig  of  Macedonia  and  a  part  of  Greece.  Afler  his  short  reign^  Aieiander. 
the  feeble  princes,  his  sons,  suffered  the  kingdom  to  fall  into    4iQxander 

*  Seleucus,  to  strensthen  himself  in  power,  married  for  hfs  second  wife,  394.  ' 
8tratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  consuming  pas* 
■on  of  his  son  Antiochus  Soter  for  this  beautiful  woman,  which  had  thrown 
faim  into  a  disease — the  physician's  discovery  of  this  by  the  change  of  hit 
patient's  pulse  when  Stratonice  appeared — the  resolution  of  the  father  to  re* 
linquish  his  wife  to  his  son — are  passages  of  history  which  deeply  fix  them* 
selves  in  the  memory ;  and  while  we  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Seleucus, 
we  cannot  but  be  shocked  at  the  little  heed  which  was  given  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  marriage,  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  times  in  regard  to  women ; 
when  men  considered  their  wives  as  their  property,  to  keep  or  give  to  an- 
other, at  their  capridoos  pleasure. 

,  ft.  By  conquering  Lysimachoi  what  countries  did  he  gain  f  What  things 
M  Seleucus,  more  serviceable  to  the  world  than  war  and  murder  7  ^  Name 
the  Selacida  from  Seleucus  to  Antiochus  the  Great  f  (See  margin.) — Q. 
What  time  did  their  united  reigns  occupy  f  In  whoso  reign  did  Bactria  and 
Panhia  become  independent  f  What  kmgdom  was  founded  ? — ^7.  Who  re- 
vived the  glory  of  the  Selucidte  T  What  are  some  of  his  acts  ?— 8.  What 
account  can  vou  give  of  Antipater  7     Of  Cassander  and  his  sons  f 
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Ancient  Hit,  guch  a  distracted  state,  that  Alexander,  then  king,  called  to  ius 

PERi'D  VI.  <ud  Ptrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 

Demetrius  learning  some  time  after,  that  Alexander  was  plotting 

his  assassination,  killed  him  and  usurped  his  throne.    Pyrrhua 

expelled  him.    He,  again,  was  supplanted  by  Ltsimachus  of 

Thrace,  who,  like  the  others,  retained  his  power  but  a  short 

LyBimachuB.  period.    Family  quarrels  brought  on  a  war  with  Seleucus  Ni- 

^81.      cator,  and  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia,  Lysimachus  was  defeated  and 

^muj^'  slain.    The  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  was  now  united  to 

fteieucusde-  Macedonia  and  Thrace.    Seleucus  proclaimed  himself  king,  but 

machus/'  on  his  passage  into  Europe  he  was  assassinated. 

aw.         9.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  his  murderer,  who  usurped  the 

domlnvaled  ^^one  of  Macedon,  was  soon  deposed  and  slain  by  the  Gauls, 

by  the      In  three  successive  invasions  these  northern  barbarians  overran 

^  pliMes?^  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  penetrated  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 

Thrace,     threatened  to  lay  waste  all  Greece.    They  were  at  length  cx- 

GaUo-     pelled  from  Greece,  but  made  a  settlement  in  Thrace^  which  was 

Grecia.      ^jjyg  j^g^  ^Q  Macedonia.     They  settled  also  in  Galaiia. 

10.  Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  successfully 
^oifaiua'   contested  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  with  Alexander,  the  son  of 

oQo      Pyrrhus,  that  great  commander  having  been  killed  in  an  attempt 

Pbii^  dicf  ^^  Argos.    Antigonus  during  a  reign  of  forty  years  sought  to 

tW>     recover  the  country  from  its  ruinous  condition.    Afler  his  death 

''iiS^*   this  monarchy  declined.    Philip,  who  reigned  some  time  after, 

T^eRo-     ^^  ^^  league  with  Hannibal  against  Rome.    He  made  war  to 

mans  defeat  subdue  the  Other  states  of  Greece  who  had  fallen  from  the  Ma- 

tbe  lABtkinc  cedonian  dominion.    He  cruelly  put  to  death  his  amiable  son 

ofVacedon.  Demetrius,  and  paved  the  way  for  what  happened  in  tlie  reign 

of  Perseus,  his  successor, — the  subjugation  of  Macedonia  to  the 

Roman  power. 

11.  ATHENS.— On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Grecian  states 
combined  against  Antipater,  who  on  this  occasion  appeared  in 

%eino8-    <^i^s  against  the  Athenians,  when  they  submitted.  He  demanded 
^enM.     the  orators.    Demosthenes,  to  avoid  falling  into  his  hands,  fled 
**'*'*•     to  a  neighboring  city  and  killed  himself  by  poison.     Antipater 
dying,  Ptolemy  and  Cassander  sent  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
l^onSaiicy  ^ho  ruled  Athens  ten  years.     From  his  rule  they  were  sei  free 
in  the  ewe  by  that  elegant  and  accomplished  prince,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Uorcetefl.*  "^bo  had  been  sent  by  his  father  with  a  large  fleet.     After  hav- 
ing been  worshipped  as  a  god  by  the  Athenians,  he  was  recalled, 
'  and  with  his  father  lost  tlie  battle  of  Ipsus,  when  the  Athenians 

refused  to  receive  him. 

12.  Yet  it  was  in  these  degenerate  days  that  the  venerable 
(food***   Phocion  lived,  whose  virtues  Alexander  had  respected,  and  at- 
tempted to  reward  by  lavish  presents ;  none  of  which,  tliat  in- 

8.  Who  were  invited  to  his  aid  by  Alexonder  t  What  followed  prrviom 
to  ihe  battle  of  Cyropedium  ?  What  is  here  related  of  Seieucua  Nicntor'— 
9.  What  was  done  by  the  Gauls  T— lO.  Where  was  Pyrrhus  Uillcd  ?  What 
is  related  of  Antigonvis? — 11.  What  conr!»e  did  the  Athenians  take  on  the 
death  of  Alexander?  Give  nn  account  of  the  death  of  Demnsthencp.  On 
what  occasion  wns  Athens  visited  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes?  How  did  tht 
A'henians  treat  bim  f 
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flependent  Athenian  would  accept    He  never  sought  prefer-  fe»g«wtJ5S>. 
ment,  but  he  was  forty-five  times  chosen  general.    So  much  perpd  vl 
was  he  in  the  habit  of  exposing  vice  with  severity,  that  generally    chap.  i. 
some  persons  felt  themselves  reproved.    Once,  when  all  ap-  v.^'^^•^• 
plauded,  he  turned  in  surprise  to  a  friend,  and  asked, ''  Have  I 
inadvertently  let  some  bad   thing  slip  by  me   unreproved?"  pi^Jn^.^fJJlj^ 
He  was  ever  the  protector  of  the  unfortunate,  yet  the  Athenians        ing. 
condemned  him.    Afler  he  had  taken  the  poison  by  which  he 
was  to  die,  he  charged  his  son  to  forgive  his  destroyers. 

13.  THE  ACH^AN  LEAGUE.— Achaia  made  the  last  struggle 
for  Grecian  freedom.     A  union  of  twelve  Achaean  cities,  pos- 

sessed  of  democratical  governments,  and  leagued  on  terms  of  lc^^  U. 

perfect  equality,  had  existed  from  the  early  ages  of  Greece  until  tween 

the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  the  confusion  and  troubles  tyon!  and 

of  the  subsequent  period  had  caused  its  dissolution.     A  leader  other  cuie« 
now  arose  in  Aratus,  a  native  of  Sicyoil,  who  united  the  scat- 
tered portions  of  the  league,  of  which  he  was  made  general,  and 
to  which  he  soon  added  Corinth  and  Megara. 

14.  Sparta,  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  Persia,  had  departed  attempt  to 
widely  from  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.    Agis,  one  of  the  best  restore  tho 
and  most  amiable  of  its  kings,  had  attempted  a  reformation,  but  ofLycuxgnl 
Leoxidas,  his  colleague,  caused  him  to  be  betrayed  and  assassi- 
nated; and  obliged  his  widow,  Ariatis — wealthy,  and  renowned 

for  wisdom  and  beauty,  to  many  Cleoaienes,  his  son.     She 
evered  the  memory  of  Agis,  and,  by  her  discourse,  led  Gleo- 
menes  to  admire^  his  character,  adopt  his  plans,  and  make  a  ooo. 
similar  attempt  to'revive  the  ancient  constitution.    The  power  selussiji 
of  the  king  had  been  swallowed  up  by  that  of  the  Ephori.    He  Th«  Achy- 
determined,  if  possible,  to  restore  it.     This  was  opposed  by  the  Macldo. 
league,  and  a  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Achaeans  called  to  their  "^'"{jj'** 
aid  Antigonus  of  AJacedon.     A  battle  was  fought, which  Cleo-  spftrtaai 
menes  lost.     He  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  retained  a  prisoner 
by  Ptolemy. 

15.  Sparta  received  its  independence  as  a  gift  from  Antigonus,  ^^?*. 
ftnd  in  the  contest  between  its  succeeding  kings  and  the  Ephori,  tween  th« 
it  fell  into  anarchy  and  became  the  prey  of  tyrants.     In  a  war  '®*°}Jj"" 
with  the  iEolians,  called  the  "  Social  war,"  the  Achaeans  asked  Ach»*M, 
aid  of  Philip  III,  of  Macedon,  whose  kingdom  had,  afler  an  in-  «-- 
ten'al  of  peace,  become  powerful.     The  ^olians  were  jomed  jEtoiiani 
by  the  Spartans,  and,  fatally  for  the  independence  of  Greece,  by  ^^^"^  *. . 
the  Romans^  who^  after  the  Carthaginian  wars,  subjugated  the  the'noinaiM. 
whole  country.     After  the  death  of  Aratus,  another  general  n^a 
arose  among  the  Achaeans,  who,  in  the  ^olians  wars,  more  phuo- 
than  supplied  his  place.    Philopcemen  was  deserving  of  a  bet-     pa>n»eB. 

12.  What  account  can  you  give  of  PhocionT — 13.  What  is  roid  of 
Achaia?  Of  the  Achaean  league  7-— I'i.  What  was  the  condition  of  Sparta? 
What  attempt  was  made  by  Agis  ?  What  was  done  by  Leonidas  f  What 
was  Cleomenes  persuaded  to  undertake?  What  was  the  result  of  his  at- 
tempt?— 15.  What'now  became  the  condition  of  Sparta  ?  What  war  again 
•et  the  Grecian  states  to  destroying  each  other?  vVhat  foreign  power  did 
they  suffer  to  interfere  in  the*r  domestic  quarrels  T  What  can  you  say  of 
Vlulopoemen  7 
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*^*^  gfa  ter  age.    But  the  valor  and  patriotism  <rf  a  single  man  cobU 
PEnrn  vi.  not  now  avert  the  destmy  of  Greece. 

CHAP.  n. 


CHAPTER  TI 

Rome  acquiring  new  territories. 


393.  ^-  ^u^i^c^  ^6  ^^^  ^^^  ^6  conquest  of  the  Latin  states,  Ubit 

Censat.     people  of  Samnium  had  joined  the  Romans,  hut  becoming  jesb- 

Sn» Snakes)  ^^"^  ^^  ^®^'  increasing  power,  they  first  withdrew  from  their 

of  mijiiary  alliance,  and  afterwards  formed  a  league  with  several  kindred 

***•       tribes  against  them.  *ln  the  wars  which  ensued,  success  was 

various.    A  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of  the  consuls, 

5191.      Titus  Veturius,  and  Spurius  Postumius,  was  decoj^ed  into 

irmypttBs   ^  defile  at  the  forks  of  the  Caudine  river,  and  there  surrounded 

vndei  i>s    by  the  Samnites,  so  that  either  escape  or  battle  was  impossible 

^°  **      The  whole  Roman  army,  including  the  consuls,  could  obtain 

deliverance  on  no  other  terms  than  to  pass  unarmed,  and  almost 

naked,  undfer  the  yoke.*    Then  making  an  agreement  of  peace 

they  were  allowed  to  return. 

z.  This  indignity  produced,  in  the  breasts  of  the  haughty 

Romans,  irreconcilable  hatred  towards   the   Samnites.     The 

senate  and  assembly  of  the  people  did  not  consider  themselves 

390.      bound  by  the  treaty,  but  raised  a  formidable  army  to  renew  the 

**hd"*'d*    ^'*^*     ^"   ^^®   battles  which   followed,   the   Romans   sought 

to  wash  away  their  disgrace  in  the  blood  t>f  their  enemies,  and 

S18S.      the  fierceness  of  their  encounters  surpassed  any  thing  in  the 

conquered.  P^evious  history  of  Rome.    Tfiey  conquered  SamnUtm^  and  after 

this  no  power  in  Italy  remained  capable  of  resisting  them.   The 

^Ta?emum  Etrvrians  were  next  vanquished.    The  Tarentines  became  ho» 

Invite      tile^and  invited  to  their  assistance  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He 

Pyrrhm.    f^y^^j^  ^j^  invading  Italy,  that  he  had  not  the  enervated  Persians 

to  cope  with,  but  a  people  who,  it  is  probable,  would  have 

9SO.      checked  Alexander  hunself.     His  first  battle  with  the  Romans 

^"^sjS,^'   was  at  Pandosia,  and  though  fiercely  contested,  the  military 

'yV^th**'  ^^^^^  ^^  Pyrrhus  finally  triumphed,  but  he  said  "  another  such 

Rowans,    victory  would  ruin  him ;"  and  the  polished  Greeks,  astonished 

at  the  tactics  of  the  Romans,  remarked,  ^^  These  barbarians  are 

by  no  means  barbarous." 

3.  Pyrrhus  ravaged  the  country,  took  the  camp  of  the  Romans, 
and  marched  towards  the  capital.   When  within  fifteen  leagues. 

*  The  yoke  was  a  kind  of  gallows,  composed  of  three  spears,  two  being 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  third  laid  across  on  the  top  of  toe  othera 

Chap.  II. — 1.  Relate  some  of  the  early  incidents  in  the  war  beiwern 
Home  and  Samnium.— 2.  Why  did  it  prove  to  be  unwise  in  the  Samnites. 
to  treat  their  foe  with  indignity  f  What  king  came  to  assist  the  enemies  oi 
Rome  t    What  battle  did  ne  isain  7 
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he  despatched  an  ambassador  with  terms  of  peace.  The  senate 
intrepidly  replied  that  no  terms  would  be  receiyed  until  the  army 
of  Pyrrhus  should  be  withdrawn  from  Italy.  Fabrict us,  a  citi- 
ten  of  great  worth,  but  poor,  was  sent  ambassador  to  procure 
the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  attempted  to 
bribe  him,  but  found  him  incorruptible.  He  next  showed,  his 
terrible  elephants,  but  the  Roman  was  as  little  moved  by  fear  as 
by  avarice.  The  phpician  of  Pyrrhus  sent  him  proposals  for 
destroying  his  master  by  poison.  Fabricius  informed  his  enemy 
of  this  treacherous  purpose.  Pyrrhus,  touched  with  admiration 
ind  gratitude,  released  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom. 

4.  A  Sicilian  deputation  now  imploring  his  aid  against  the 
Carthaginians,  Pyrrhus  abandoned  Italy,  and  passed  over  to 
Sicily.  Here  he  was  at  first  successful,  but  after  having  relieved 
the  Sicilians,  he  assumed  such  a  haughty  control  over  them, 
that  he  lost  their  afiections.  The  Tarentines,  now  reduced  to 
distress  by  the  Romans,  soliciting  his  aid,  he  again  embarked 
for  Italy.  He  was  totally  defeated  and  compelled  to  return 
to  Epiras.  The  Romans*  had  now  made  themselves  masters  of 
Italy,  but  the  relations  sustained  by  the  conquered  nations  to 
Rome  were  various.  Some  were  merely  allies,  retaining  theur 
mtemal  constitution,  but  obliged  to  pay  tribute,  and  furnish 
auxiliary  troops  when  demanded ;  others  were  compelled  to  re^ 
eeire  Roman  magistrates,  annually  elected. 

5.  SICILY. — After  the  expulsion  of  the  Athenians,  the  Sicilians 
were  invaded  by  the  Carthaginians  and  lost  AgrigerUum  and 
two  other  cities.  Dioxtsius,  the  Sicilian  general,  conducted 
the  war  against  them  with  ability,  and  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Abusing  it,  he  became  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
He  was  of  so  suspicious  a  temper,  that  he  caused  a  room  to  be 
made  for  confining  prisoners,  from  which,  as  from  the  human 
external  ear  to  the  tympanum,  sound  could  be  conveyed  to  an 
iparlmcnt  where  he  sat  to  listen  to  their  conversations.  Thus 
knowing  himself  disliked  and  fearing  danger,  he  cruelly  destroy- 
ed the  lives  of  his  subjects.  Damocles  flattered  him.  "  Thou 
•Wt,"  said  the  tyrant,  "  taste  the  sweets  of  royalty."  At  a 
magnificent  banquet,  the  courtier  sat  and  feasted,  when  looking 
•bove  him,  he  saw  a  sword  hanging  by  a  hair. 

6.  His  son,  Dioxtstus  the  Younger,  succeeded  him,  and  was 
t  still  more  execrable  tyrant  His  cousin  Dion,  and  afterwards 
the  amiable  Corinthian,  Timoleon,  overthrew  him.  But  the 
Syracnsans  had  not  sufiicient  virtue  to  keep  their  recovered 
freedom.  Aoathocles,  a  man  of  low  origin,  but  of  talents  and 
mDitary  renown,  seized  the  sovereign  authority.  He,  dying 
diildless,  afly re  fell  into  confusion,  and  Pyrrhus  was  called  over 
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3.  What  UAlQwed  this  battle  T  What  account  can  you  give  of  Fabricius  ff 
^.  Where  did  Pyrrhus  next  go  ?  On  his  return  what  battle  was  fought  f 
^.  What  was  taken  from  the  Sicilians!  By  whom  ?  What  account  can 
To\i  give  of  the  elder  Dyonisius  7 — 6.  What  two  remarkable  persons  over- 
Inn^w  at  different  times  the  younger  Dionysius  ?  Give  some  further  accoaitf 
of  the  history  of  Sicily.  "^ 
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to  reduce  them  to  order,  but  in  vain*    Hiero,  a  descendant  oT 
Gelon,  then  obtained  the  regal  authority. 

7.  Pyrrhus  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  Carthaginiansy 
and  had  obtained  some  advantages,  when  the  appearance  of  a 
new  enemy  united  the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians,  for  a  time, 
in  a  common  league.  A  body  of  mercenary  troops,  called  the 
MamerlineSj  whom  Agathocles  had  employed  in  his  wars,  en« 
tered  Messana  as  friends ;  but  murdered  the  inhabitants,  and  ob 
tained  forcible  possession  of  the  city.  The  Cartliaginians  and 
Syracusans  were  invited  to  aid  the  Messanians,  while  the  Ma« 
mertines  applied  to  the  Romans.  Justice  inclined  the  Roman 
senate  to  hesitate,  but  did  not  deter  them  from  yielding  to  the 
stronger  dictates  of  ambition,  which  prompted  them  to  interfere, 
tliat  they  might  turn  the  dissensions  of  their  neighbors  to  their 
own  advantage.  They  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  tlie  marauders, 
And  thus  commenced  the  fit st  Punic  war. 

8.  Hiero  soon  changed  sides,  united  himself  witli  the  Romans, 
and  formed  with  them  a  plan  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Cartha^ 
ginians  from  Sicily.  Agrigentum,  after  a  siege  of  several  mouths, 
fell  into  the  hands  o{  the  Romans.  During  this  siege  they  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  a  na\y,  to  contend  successfully  with 
Cartilage.  This  nation  was  now  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  possessing  a  large  portion  of  Africa,  Spain^ 
and  Sicily,  with  Sardinia  and  other  islands.  But  Rome  had  a 
more  free  constitution ;  her  warlike  citizens  fought  tlieir  own 
battles,  while  those  of  Carthage  were  intrusted  to  men  of  other 
Countries,  who  served  for  pay.  A  Carthaginian  galley  had  been 
taken  which  served  the  Romans  as  a  model,  and  with  incredible 
industry,  they  set  about  building  a  fleet.  To  inure  their  men  to 
naval  exercises,  benches  similar  to  those  of  the  galleys  were 
prepared  on  land,  where  they  were  taught  to  perform  the  action 
of  rowing.  In  two  months  the  fleet  was  equipped,  and  DciL 
Lius,  the  commander,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  two 
fleets  met,  and  the  Romans  obtained  their  first  naval  victory, 

9.  A  project  was  formed  for  transferring  the  w^ar  to  Africa. 
To  prevent  its  execution,  the  Carthaginians  hazarded,  and  lost, 
anotlier  naval  engagement,  which  took  place  off  the  coast  of 
Siciiy.  Regulus,  to  whom  was  committed  the  African  expedi* 
tion,  landed  and  took  Tunis,  where  he  encamped.  The  Car- 
thaginians received  a  reinforcement  from  Greece,  commanded 
by  Xanthippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  of  great  military  skill.  Re- 
gulus was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Carthaginians, 
tired  of  the  war,  sent  Regulus  to  Rome,  to  offer  terms  of  peace; 
but  bound  him  by  oath  to  return,  if  the  terms  offered  were  not 
accepted.    By  the  advice  of  Regulus,  the  Romans  rejected 


T.  How  did  the  first  Punic  war  commenoe  T — 8.  What  was  the  coutm 
of  Hiero?  What  was  the  conditian  of  Carthage!  What  advantages  had 
the  Romans  ?  How  did  they  proceed  in  procuring  a  fleet  ?  What  Biicceai 
had  they  ?— O.  What  naval  bailie  occurred  f  Give  an  account  of  Reguloflk 
Who  was  Xanthbpus! 
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them.    He  returned  a  willing  prisoner,  and  was  barbarously 
tortured  and  destroyed. 

10.  The  war  was  for  some  years  carried  on  mostly  at  sea, 
tnd  with  so  equal  advantage,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
peace.  At  length  a  decisive  victory  was  obtained  by  Lutatius, 
the  Roman  admiral,  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  The  Romans 
became  maslers  of  the  sea^  and  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of 
the  means  of  conveying  succors  to  their  Sicilian  cities.  They 
Uien  made  peace  on  con  lition  of  abandoning  all  their  posses- 
sions in  Sicily,  paying  the  Romans  a  laige  sum  of  money,  and 
restoring  their  prisoners  without  ransom.  The  Carthaginians 
thus  exhibited  a  chaiticter  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  enemies ; 
who  never,  in  the  most  disastrous  days  of  the  republic,  pur- 
chase safety  by  submission  to  a  foreign  foe.  Peace  was  hardly 
concluded,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  mercenaries,  whom  they  had  employed.  Though  finally 
victorious,  the  republic  was  greatly  exhausted.  The  mercena- 
ries in  Sardinia,  catching  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  rose,  mur- 
dered their  Carthaginian  rulers,  and  obtained  possession.  The 
Romans,  regardless  of  the  peace  with  Carthage,  interfered,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  island.  The  Carthaginians  re- 
monstrated, but  unable  in  their  present  weakened  state  to  sup- 
port their  right  by  arms,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  second 
treaty,  in  which  Sardinia  was  ceded  to  Rome,  But  the  injus- 
tice which  the  Carthaginians  thus  suffered,  rankled  in  their 
Bunds ;  and  to  this  the  second  Punic  war,  though  delayed  some 
years,  may  be  traced. 

11.  The  Carthaginians  sought  compensation  for  their  late 
losses,  by  extending  their  conquests  over  Spain.  Here  also  the 
Romans  jealously  interfered,  and  a  treaty  was  forced  upon  them, 
restricting  their  conquests  to  the  further  side  of  the  Ibems. 
These  wrongs  to  his  country  were  keenly  felt  by  Hamilcar, 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  Spain.  He  had  with  him  a  son, 
Haitnibal,  a  noble  boy,  whose  heart  he  filled  with  the  impla- 
cable enmity  which  burned  within  his  own ;  and  at  the  age  of 
nine,  he  made  him  swear,  upon  the  sacred  altar,  eternal  enmity 
to  Rome.  This  he  was  to  declare  when  he  could  £nd  or  make 
a  fitting  occasion.  Hamilcar,  and  his  son-in-law,  Asdrubal, 
commanded  in  Spain  seventeen  years.  Most  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  submitted  to  their  arms.  To  secure  their 
conquests,  Asdnibal  built  the  city  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena. 

12.  After  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  sent  a  fleet 
wto  the  Jldriatie^  to  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  the  lUyrian 
pirates.  This  fleet  secured  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
conquered  a  part  of  illyria.    The  Grecian  cities  which  had  suf- 

^  10.  What  victory  was  obtained  ?    What  great  advantage  did  this  victory 
give  to  the  Romans  t    On  what  conditions  did  ihe  Cartha^nians  mnke 

£)ce7  On  what  occasion  did  the  Romans  deprive  Carthai^e  of  Sar 
ia?-.ll.  What  conqaoats  did  the  Carthaginians  make  in  Spam }  What 
tretty  was  forced  upon  them!  What  did  Hamilcar  in  regard  to  his  son? 
What  ciiy  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians  T — 12.  What  righteous  enterprise 
WIS  oow  undertaken  by  the  Romans  f    What  did  they  gainf 
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[^-  fered  greatly  from  the  piratical  incursions  of  the  niTrians^  haiM 

the  Romans  as  deliverers,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  doinf 

them  honor.    The  Gauls  had  frequently,  since  the  destruction 

of  Rome  by  Brennus,  made  irruptions  into  the  Roman  provinceft, 

having  joined  both  the  Etrurians  and  Samnites.    The  north  had, 

923.     however,  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  and  as  yet  tfie  Romans 

CLtjswM.  had  not  crossed  the  Po.    Another  irruption  of  the  barbarians 

■nder^Emu  HOW  took  placc,  and  a  bloody  war  ensued,  in  which  Emilius 

'th*  G^^T*    defeated  them  at  Clusium,  drove  them  beyond  the  Po,  and  Ci*#- 

alpine  Gaul  was  added  to  the  Roman  dominions. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Asdrubal,  Hannibal  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Spain.    Bent  on  executing  the 

^*^'      plan  meditated  by  his  father  of  humbling  the  pride  of  Rome, 

takes^sa.    his  first  act  was  to  besiege  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  under 

Bomani^re-  '^^'"^^  protection.    Ambassadors  were  despatched,  first  to  Han- 

toonatrate.  nibal,  who  refused  on  some  frivolous  pretence  to  admit  them  to 

.    an  audience ;  then  to  the  senate  of  Cfeirthage,  from  whom  they 

received  no  satisfaction.    Meanwhile  Hannibal  prosecuted  tha 

siege  with  vigor,  and  at  length  took  the  city. 

14.  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR.— The  fate  of  Saguntum  was  no 
sooner  known  at  Rome,  than  a  war  was  declared,  of  which 
Hannibal  determined  to  make  Italy  the  seat     With  this  view  ho 

aiS-      prepared  to  pass  the  Alps ;  an  achievement  which  the  Roroant 
croSea^ihe  believed  to  be  altogether  impracticable.     He  had   previously 
^reDoee  in  taken  measures  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  nations  through  whoM 
aapnoK.  tgr^tories  he  must  pass;  having  distributed  gold  with  an  ran 
sparing  hand  among  the  barbarian  chiefs.     Early  in  the  spring 
he  commenced  his  march.     Having  reduced  the  nations  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  he  here  left  his 
general,  Hanno,  with  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  their  narrow 
passes.     He  also  dismissed  about  ten  thousand  of  his  troops, 
sending  them  home  with  a  view  of  securing  their  good  will. 
Paiset  15.  The  Gauls,  being  informed  that  the  war  was  against  Italy, 

Transajplna  ^^^  ^^^Y  allowed  Hannibal  to  pass  through  their  territories,  but 
Gaul  during  aided  him  on  his  way.     On  his  arrival  at  the  Rhone,  howevei^ 
^''  he  found  the  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  opposite  side,  drawn  up 
Bis  pawage  to  prevent  his  passage.    He  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  farthei 
Bhone  dto.  Up  the  river,  who  crossed  it  in  secrecy,  and  then  cajne  down 
puted.      ^poii  tiie  Y€&r  of  the  Gauls,  who,  finding  themselves  surround- 
ed, immediately  dispersed.     Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and 
Tiberius  Sempronius  were  the  Roman  consuls  for  this  year. 
To  the  former  was  assigned  Spain ;  to  the  latter  Africa  and 
MBp^a^'the  Sicily.     Scipio  departed  for  his  province,  but  finding  that  Han- 
Boothofthe  nibal  had  alleady  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  he  stopped  and  pitched 
his  camp  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone. 


13«  What  did  the  Grecian  cities  f  Give  an  account  of  the  war  with  tki 
Gauls. — 13.  What  did  Hannibal  on  obtaining  the  command  in  Sptin  T — 14. 
What  was  done  in  Rome  when  thia  was  known  ?  What  was  Hannibal  de- 
termined to  dot  What  were  his  previous  measures? — 15.  How  did  Han- 
nibal succeed  in  passing  through  Transalpine  Gaul  ?  What  happensd  at  tk* 
Rhone  f    What  account  can  you  give  of  the  Roman  cooBttla  t 
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16.  Hannibal,  determining  to  avoid  a  batde,  withdrew  his  forces  «*«o<rfJHi. 
from  the  sea,  and  followed  up  the  waters  of  the  Rlione  until  he  peri'D  vl 
•rrivcd  at  thie  foot  of  the  Alps.     Here  tlie.  hearts  of  the  most    chap.  n. 
courageous  grew  faint.    The  mountains  with  their  snowy  tops  v^^v^v/ 
penetrating  the  clouds — the  naked  and  apparently  inaccessible 

cli&  over  which  their  path  must  lie — the  hostile  Gaids,  hovering 

OD  the  precipices  which  hung  over  their  heads,  and  ready  on  their 

•ttempi  to  ascend,  to  precipitate  diem  into  the  depths  below — 

all  these  were  objects   calculated   to  fill  them  with  dismay. 

Hannibal  used  every  art  to  animate  their  courage.      Having  mameuv^i 

ascertained  that  the  mountaineers  abandoned  the  pass  at  night,     ^gclpulf 

ke,  with  a  small  party  of  light  troops  passed  rapidly  through  it, 

Baking  hinaself  master  of  the  eminences  on  which  the  Gauls 

kad,  during  the  previous  day,  been  posted.     At  early  daAVn,  the 

anny  commenced  its  ascent.    The  Gauls  perceiving  it,  hastened 

to  their  usual  post,  but  to  their  surprise,  beheld  it  in  possession 

flf  their  enemy.    The  mountaineers  now  pressed  into  the  defile 

by  various  circuitous  routes,  spreading  terror  and  confusion  in 

tbe  army,  until  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  leave  the  eminence 

ia  order  to  disperse  them. 

17.  Tbe  army  at  length  gained  the  first  pass,  but  they  met      9M 
■ew  difficulties;  sometimes,  falling  into  ambush  through  the  j^JiJIlI^Jl. 
treachery  of  guides;  again,  led  through  bewildering  tnu^ks, and  lageof  tbe 
Ofer  wrong  roads;  now,  intercepted  by  large  bodies  of  the  ih« autumn! 
hostile  Gauls  in  battle  array ;  then,  shuddering  as  tremendous 

lodLs  were  rolled  from  the  precipices  above,  crashing  in  their 
inward  course  both  man  and  horse.  But  Hannibal  pursued  his 
my,  until  on  the  ninth  day  he  completed  the  ascent.  Snow 
now  fell  upon  the  mountains,  which  increased  the  dangers 
of  the  ^vay.    The  army,  dejected  and  dispirited,  hopeless  of 

any  termination  of  their  toils,  were  sinking  into  utter  despond*  Hannibal 

ancy,  when  Hannibal  led  them  to  a  projecting  eminence,  and  arrives  la 

oriered  them  to  halt.    Here  they  looked  down  and  beheld  the  ''**^* 

falley  of  the  Po,  stretching  out  before  them  in  all  its  beauty  ^^^  ^^^^ 

mi  luxuriance.     Hannibal   lost  30^000  men,  and   employed  half  hit 

ifteen  days  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps ;  and  it  was  five  months  *™^' 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  N^w  Carthage,  before  he  arrived 
m  Italy. 

18.  Scipio  had  returned  from  the  Rhone,  and  encamped  with  MS- 
kis  legions  at  the  Ticinus.    Here  Hannibal  attacked  and  van-  ^anni^ 
fished  him.     In  the  heat  of  the  battle  the  consul  was  wound-  defeati 
ad,  and  would  have  been  killed ;  but  his  son,  a  youth  of  seven-  ''  ?'  ^^^^^ 
teen,  sprang  forward  and  saved  his  life.    That  youth  it  was,  scTpfMaf* 
vno,  sixteen  years  afterwards,  conquered  Hannibal  at  Zama.  }f^^^'^^ 
The  desertion  of  a  large  body  of  Qauls  from  the  Romans  was  savet'hil 
the  consequence  of  this  defeat    Scipio  apprehending  a  general  ^^^^^ 


16.  What  did  Hannibal  do  to  avoid  a  battle  f  What  difficulties  presented 
ikemaclves  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  1  How  did  Han 
Bibil  gain  the  first  pas8f--^lT.  After  this  was  gained,  what  next  occurred  f 
Ho#  lone  was  Hannibal  in  crossing  the  Alps,  and  what  number  did  he 
loief— 18.  Give  an  account  of  Haonibars  first  victory  in  Italv. 
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revolt,  removed  his  camp  to  the  river  Trebia.  Semproniua  had 
now  joined  his  coUeag-ue,  and  the  two  consuls,  with  the  whob 
strength  of  the  Roman  army,  were  ready  to  oppose  the  future 
progress  of  the  Carthaginians.  Anotlier  battle  was  fought  ai 
Trebia,  where  tlie  fortune  of  Carthage  again  triumpht^.  When 
tlie  news  of  a  second  defeat  of  a  consular  army  was  brought  to 
Rome,  the  whole  city  was  in  consternation,  but  no  sound  sf 
submission  was  heard. 

19.  The  passage  of  the  Carthaginians  over  the  Appenines,  oc 
account  of  a  severe  storm,  proved  nearly  as  destructive  as  tha* 
over  the  Alps.  Yet,^arly  in  the  spring,  Hannibal  was  agair 
prepared  for  battle.  1) rawing  the  consul  Flaminius  into  an 
ambuscade  near  lake  Thrasymenus,  a  dreadful  conflict  ensued. 
The  Romans,  surrounded  by  woods  and  morasses,  and  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  their  enemy,  fought  with  desperation.  An  earth* 
quake,  which  overthrew  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  turned 
rivers  out  of  their  courses,  passed  unnoticed  by  the  furious 
combatants.     The  genius  of  Hannibal  again  prevailed. 

20.  The  Romans  now  felt  the  terrors,  which  they  had  so  often 
excited.  The  appointment  of  a  dictator  was  regarded  as  almost 
their  only  hope.  The  prudent  Fabius  Maximus,  with  whom 
the  American  Washington  has  been  compared,  was  elected  to 
the  office.  He  first  paid  solenm  attention  to  religious  rites ;  he 
next  ordered  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  insecure  towns,  to  re- 
move to  places  of  greater  safety ;  and  those  of  the  country 
tlirough  which  Hannibal  must  pass,  to  leave  their  homes,  having 
first  burned  their  houses,  and  destroyed  whatever  could  afbid 
subsistence.  He  avoided  a  battle,  hovering  near  the  enemy, 
checking  their  depredations,  and  destroying  their  supplies. 
Hannibal,  finding  his  measures  to  draw  Fabius  into  an  engage- 
ment inefiectual,  wreaked  his  sworn  vengeance  upon  Rome,  by 
laying  waste  her  fairest  possessions.  When  the  Roman  army 
beheld,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Campania  wasted  by  fire,  its  elegant  villas  smoking  in  ruinSf 
and  desolation  spreading  on  every  side,  distrust  of  the  motives 
and  policy  of  their  commander,  which  had  before  lurked  in 
their  hearts,  broke  forth  into  open  murmurs. 

21.  While  these  events  passed  in  Italy,  the  Romans,  under 
Cneius  Scipio,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  after  which,  several  of  the  nations  ad- 
jacent to  that  river  submitted  to  them.  Although  Fabius  had 
pursued  such  measures  as  had  preserved  the  Roman  army  en- 
tire, yet  cabals  were  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  accused 
of  wanting  energy.  The  sole  authority  was  taken  from  him ;  yc» 
his  counsels  so  far  prevailed,  that  for  two  years,  Hannibal  was 
not  able  to  bring  the  Roman  army  to  a  general  battle.     When, 


18.  Give  an  accoant  of  his  second. — 19.  Of  his  third.    What  natural 
phenomenon  occurred  during  this  battle  f — SO.  What  can  you  say  of  Room 


at  this  time  f  What  of  Fabius  Maximus  f 
ftl .  What  victory  did  Cneius  Scipio  gain  t 
Fabius  Maximus  f 


What  policy  did  he  pursue  f - 
What  was  done  with  respect  J 
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however,  Caius  Terentius  Varro  attained  the  consulship,  a  •^*^**^^ 
ditferent  course  was  pursued.     Hannibal  drew  him  into  an  en-  pfeRPD  vi. 

Sigement  at  Cannae.    There  the  flower  of  the  Roman  youth    chap.  n. 
y  dead,  upon  the  most  disastrous  of  the  battle-fields  of  Italy.  ^-^■"^^"^*^*' 
Hannibal,  instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Rome,  sought  first      ^^^« 
to  reduce  Lower  Italy.     The  most  powerful  of  its  nations   ^mn^^' 
•nbmilted  to  his  arms,  or  sought  his  alliance.     Having  estab-  ^ictorioua. 
iislicd  his  quarters  in  Capua^  the  luxurious  habits  and  efieminate  70^000,  thr'e 
manners  which  his  soldiers  there  acquired,  are  assigned  as  the   g"fj  *^/[Jj°/ 
prime  cause  of  his  subsequent  decline.    Envy  and  jealousy  had  taken  rruu 
also  arisen  against  hun  at  home,  nhd  the  recruits,  which  were   oVthe  uo* 
expected  from  Carthage,  were  withheld.  man  knighu 

22.  Jn  expectation  of  aid  from  Philip  V.,  of  Macedonia,  with    nannibai 
whom  he  had  formed  a  treaty,  and  of  succors  from  Spain  under   co>»'nita  p 
the  command  of  his  brother  Asdrubal,  Hannibal  now  acted     ^error 
merely  on  the  defensive.    The  policy  of  Rome  furnished  Philip 

with  employment,  by  stirring  up  enemies  against  him  in  his  own    Harniibsi 
country.     In  the  meantime,  the  Romans  were  regaining  their   remiia  hit 
Btrength;  new  legions  were  formed,  and  the  spirits  of  the  nation    R^om^ro- 
revived.    Capua  was  at  length  taken  from  Hannibal ;  and  though      ^*^«»' 
he  had  marched  boldly  to  Rome,  yet,  when  he  learned,  that 
while  encamped  before  one  of  its  gates,  his  presence  had  in- 
spired so  little  terror  that  recruits  for  the  army  in  Spain  had      SOT . 
passed  out  of  another,  he  retired  in  chagrin.    Asdrubal,*  his   METAa- 
brother,  having  efiected  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  arrived  in      ^^^-^ 
the  north  of  Italy,  was  met,  defeated  by  the  Roman  armies,  and  feauhe'ca^ 
slab.    His  severed  head  was  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hanni-  '**^**[J}J"' 
bal,  who  exclaimed  in  agony,  ^  It  is  done ;  I  have  lost  all  my  56,000.  r. 
jood  fortune,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes."  *°*''  ®^ 

23.  Meanwhile  the  younger  Scipio  had,  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  re-established  the  Roman  powel*  over  the  territories  of 
Spain,  and,  by  his  engaging  virtues,  won  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
I^e.  The  Celtiberians,  a  warlike  people,  were  gained  by  his 
generous  dismissal  of  a  beautiful  princess  betrothed  to  their 

leader.    So  great  was  his  renown,  that  after  his  return  to  Italy  8?iJ,Io"r«n 
he  was  elected  consul,  though  under  the  age  prescribed,  and  ««j*  s^jw, 
having  Sicily  assigned  as  his  province,  he  had  the  power  grant-  *"Af?ic*.** 
ed  him  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa  at  his  pleasure.     He 
accordingly  invaded  Africa,  where  his  success  compelled  the 
Carthaginians  to  recall  their  forces  from  Italy. 

21.  The  grief  of  Hannibal,  when  he  received  the  mandate  to 
return,  was  extreme.  On  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  he  took  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  advanced  &ve  days  into  the  country, 

*  There  were  four  Carthaginian  generals  by  this  name.  One  was  the 
Brother- in  law,  and  one  the  brother  of  Hannibat 

21.  Deicribe  the  battle  of  CannaB  t  Did  Hannibal  follow  up  hia  victory 
by  proceeding  to  Roma  ?  What  course  did  he  uke  ?— 22.  From  whal 
WttrterB  was  Hannibal  expecting  aid  7  What  were  the  reasons  that  he  did 
■ot  receive  it  7  By  whom,  and  with  what  result  was  the  battle  ot  Metau- 
'**{— ^.  Give  an  account  of  the  younger  Scipio  f  Why  was  Hannibal 
nciiledl 
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AMunt  gto.  when  he  encamped  at  Zama.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which,  thonfli 
the  valor  of  the  Carthaginians  sustained  their  reputation,  th« 
Romans  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Scipio  advanced  toward* 
Carthage;  but  at  Tunis  he  was  met  by  ambassadors.  The 
terms  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  tl&ough  severe,  were  accc  pted 
by  the  disheartened  senate  of  Carthage.  The  Carthagiaiana 
agreed  to  relinquish  their  possessions  in  Spain,  and  thenceforth 
to  restrict  their  power  to  Africa;  to  deliver  up  the  Roman  pri- 
soners ;  to  destroy  their  navy,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome. 

25.  Carthage,  thus  deprived  of  its  foreign  possessions,  and 
its  navy,  though  enjoying  its  own  constitution,  and  the  name 
of  an  independent  republic,  was  effectually  deprived  of  nlH 
means  of  thwarting  the  boundless  ambition  of  Rome.    Even 
Humbled    ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  Africa  its  power  was  soon  checked.    Masinissa, 

•ondition  of  priucc'  of  Numidia,  who  had  aided  the  Romans  in  the  late  war, 
Carthage.    ^^  ^^^  them  established  in  his  kingdom ;  and  being  declared 
an  ally  of  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  remain  el 
peace  with  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  progress  of  the  Roman  Power. 

1.  GREECE. — ^The  Romans  had  drawn  the  iBtolians,  and 
tatrodaccTan  Subsequently,  several  other  Grecian  states,  into  a  league  of 

•xmy  into    alliance.    Some  of  the  Grecian  cities  were  dissatisfied  with  the 

reece.      ^^j^^  Qf  jj^^  peace  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  followed 

the  '^  Social  War.''    The  Romans  were  hostile  to  Philip,  oa 

account  of  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  they  introduced  an  army 

into  Greece,  commanded  by  tlie  consul  Aciuus. 

2.  Antiochus  the  Great  was  on  the  throne  of  Syria.    To  bim 
Bftaaibai  in  Hannibal,  exiled  from  his  ungrateful  country,  fled.     He  pointed 

out  the  grasping  ambition  of  Rome,  which  he  invited  Antiochui 

to  oppose  by  carrying  a  war  into  Italy,  offering  to  command  aa 

advanced  army,  until  the  monarch  could  arrive.     The  Car- 

1951.     thaginians  had  the  meanness  to  inform  the  Romans  of  the  move* 

THERMO-  ments  of  Hannibal.    Fortunately  for  Rome,  Antiochus  did  not 

cJnBBi*     **^®  ^^^  advice ;  but  himself  marched  an  army  into  Thessaly. 

▲ettiua  rie-  took  several  cities.^  and  proceeded  to  the  pass  of  Thermopyl»| 

^^hu^oV**"  where  he  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  Roman  army  under 

STfia.      Acilius.    He  escaped  with  a  very  few  of  his  troops  to  Chalcisy 

Jl4.  Give  an  account  of  the  closing  battle  of  the  war  f    What  were  the 
conditions  of  peace  7    25.  What  was  now  the  situation  of  Carthage  T 
Chap.  X.-»1.  What  measures  were  the  Romans  taking  in  order  to  sub* 

i'ugnte  Greece?— 2.  To  what  was  Antiochus  of  Syria  advised  t    How  wM 
iannibai  treated  by  his  country  f    What  was  done  by  Antiochuf  T    Wbeit 
was  he  defeated  7    What  did  hr  the  iT 
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from  whence  he  returned  to  Asia.     The  cities  and  fortresses^  AwitntBU. 
0fw/dch  he  had  obtained  possession^  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  perpd  vi. 

3.  The  next  consu],  Lucius  SciPio,  carried  his  arms  into  f^;^^^ 
Asia,  fought,  and  conquered  Antiochus.   He  now  sued  for  peace,  ' 
which  he  obtained  only  by  resigning  his  claims  in  Europe,  and 
by  the  cession  of  all  Lesser  ^sia^  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus^ 
and  the  surrender  of  half  his  ships.     With  a  show  of  magna- 
nimity, the  Romans  freed  the  Greek   cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
diiriding  the  remainder  of  the  conquered  lands  between  their 
allies.  But  their  moderation  was  only  in  appearance.    In  reality, 
they  now  held  sway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates.    After 
the  peace  with  Antiochus,  the  persecuted  Hannibal  fied  to 
pRUsiAS,  king  of  Bithynia.    The  Romans  demanded  him,  and    Hannibal 
he,  whose  great,  but  misguided  talents,  had  been  employed  for   ^^Si^^j 
the  destruction  of  his  fellow-beings,  now,  far  from  home  and     poison, 
friends,  raised  his  hand  against  himself. 

4  Philip  v.,  of  Macedonia,  was  extending  his  power,  and 
waiting  an  occasion  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans.    The  con- 
dition of  his  young  son,  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  been  com-  DemetxiMb 
pelled  to  surrender  as  a  hostage,  and  who  was  now  at  Rome, 
for  a  time  delayed  the  hostilities  of  the  father.     At  length  he 
received  him.    The  amiable  youth  had  become  attached  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  his  innocent  expressions  were  attributed  by 
his  elder  brother,  Perseus,  to  treasonable  connexion  with  the 
aaemy  of  his  country, — ^a  design  to  dethrone  his  father,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans,  to  become  monarch  in  his  stead.    By 
order  of  Philip,  he  was  secretly  put  to  death.    Too  late,  the  ^oi?J["' 
repentant  father  found,  that  he  had  sacrificed  an  innocent  son,  to 
a  base  and  jealous  deceiver.    Struck  with  remorse,  he  died,  and 
left  his  crown  to  the  unwortfiy  Perseus,  who  sought  everywhere 
to  stir  up  enmity  against  the  Romans.    But  after  war  was  de- 
dared,  his  avarice  prevented  him  from  affording  much  aid  to  his 
allies.    The  Romans,  on  their  part,  did  not  pursue  the  contest      *®®* 
in  Greece  with  their  usual  vigor,  till  at  length,  Paulus  iEMi-     paSiuii'' 
tius,  being  elected  consul,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  -fin^i'"**- 
Perseus.    Perseus  fled,  was  pursued  and  taken ;  and  with  hia      teiu. 
fiunily  carried  captive  to  Rome.    Macedonia  was  now  a  Roman 
province. 

6.  A  triumph,  as  was  the  case  in  great  successes,  was  now 
granted,  by  the  Roman  senate,  to  the  conqueror.  History  gives 
BO  account  of  any  exhibitions  of  human  vanity,  equal  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  rictorious  generals  of  Ron  e.  Oiy  th«s  occa- 
lion,  three  days  were  consumed  in  gorgeous  processions,  in  -J^^  ^ 
which  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  were  paraded  through  the  p^fm 
itreets,  with  splendid  military  show,  and  martial  music.    Last    •*>n*i»* 

3.  Give  la  accoant  of  the  battle  of  Magnesia  f  What  was  its  conse- 
quence on  the  Syrian  power  ?  What  was  now  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
•Btbority  t  What  was  the  fate  of  Hannibal  ? — *.  Relate  the  history  of  De- 
metrius I  What  was  the  course  pursued  by  Perseus  t  By  whom  was  the 
battle  of  Pydna  fought  f  What  was  its  consequence  T— o.  Describe  th« 
inamph  of  f  aulus  iBaiiliua  f 
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^«*-  came  Paulus  i£miliu9  in  his  pompous  chariot,  blazing  with  gold 

PERi'D  VI.  and  purple.     Behind  the  triumphal  cai  of  the  victor,  on  foot, 

CBAF.  III.   ^xi^  clothed  in  black,  followed  the  conquered  king,  with  his 

^■^"""^^^■^  little  children,  holding  forth  their  hands,  and  imploring  llie  pity 

FerBensfthe  of  the  spectators.     This,says  Plutarch,  the  children  ol  Persens 

Macedon    had  been  tatigJU  to  do,  for  they  were  too  young  to  feel  their 

^^'       miserable  degradation.     When  Perseus  begged  of  his  conqueror 

to  be  spared  this  degrading  exhibition,  iEmilius  replied  by  liint- 

ing  to  him,  that  he  might  spare  himself  by  committing  suicida 

Paulus  iEmilius  was  however  regarded  as  a  man  of  moderation; 

but  his  day  was  before  that  of  Christianity.     The  miserable 

Perseus  ended  his  days  in  a  Roman  prison. 

166.  6.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  now  king  of  Syria,  was  success 

iwacn  Syria  ^^^^y  engaged  in  a  war  with  Egypt,  whose  kings,  Ptolemy  Phi- 

and  Egypt,   lometkr,  and  JPtolbmy  Physcon,  requested  tlie  interference  of 

the  Roman  senate.     They  sent  ambassadors,  requiring  of  the 

*ierfer«.'°'  Syrian  prince,  in  an  autlioritative  tone,  to  restore  the  places 

which  he  had  taken  from  the  Egyptians.    Such  was  the  tenor 

of  the  Roman  name,  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  submit  to 

the  imperious  mandate. 

7.  THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR.— Fifty  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  industrious  Car- 

149.     thaginians  had  repaired  their  ruined  city,  so  that  it  began  to  ex- 

iSa^destnic-  ^^^^  traccB  of  its  former  splendor.    Caxo,  the  censor,  an  au«- 

lioD  of  Car-  tere  man,  now  in  his  dotage,  having  had   occasion   to  visit 

*^'®*      Carthage,  and  not  receiving  sdl  the  attention  to  which  he  thought 

himself  entitled,  gave  to  the  senate,  on  his  return,  such  accounts 

of  its  growing  power,  that  he  awakened  their  jealousy ;  ending 

all  his  speeches,  no  matter  on  what  subject,  by  saying,  ^^  and  in 

my  opinion,  Carthage  must  be  destroyed."    Pretexts  were  soon 

found  in  a  dispute  which  arose  between  a  Roman  ally,  Ma  si 

KissA,  king  of  Numidia,  and  the  Carthaginians.     While  the  so 

nate  were  deliberating  on  the  expediency  of  immediate  war 

Utica  inr-    deputies  were  received  from  Utica,  the  second  city  of  Africa, 

MBderedio  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  surrendeiing  their  city  tf 

^"^-      the  Roman  power. 

8.  Having  now  a  convenient  depot,  the  senate  no  longer  he 
sitated  to  send  a  fleet  to  Africa,  although  the  Carthaginian  am 
bassadors  at  Rome  made  offers  of  satisfaction  and  submission 

,  No  sooner  was  it  known  at  Carthage  that  the  Roman  fleet  haA 

arrived  at  Utica,  than  ambassadors  were  despatched  thither  alsc^ 

to  make  all  necessary  concessions  to  obtain  peace.     The  Ro* 

,  mans  demanded  that  the  munitions  of  war  should  be  conveyed 

of  the  Ro'-'  from  Carthage  to  the  Roman  camp.     The  Carthaginians  gave 

To  an 'hum*  ^^^  "P  \  ^^^  ^^  means  of  defence  were  no  sooner  removed 

Med  rival,    from  their  city,  than  their  ambassadors  were  iiibrmed  that  it 


5.  What  was  the  fate  of  Perseus  T — 6.  How  was  the  auarrel  betweec 
Syria  and  Ecypt  adjusted  ? — T.  What  was,  at  this  period,  tne  state  of  Car- 
thage? What  account  can  you  give  of  Cato?  Whai  pretext  did  the  Ro- 
man senate  find  for  sending  an  army  to  Africa?'— 8.  How  did  the  Romanf 
proceed  with  the  Carthaginians  T 
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was  the  will  of  the  Roman  senate  that  Carthage  should  be  de-  -^wgwuiiw. 
stroyed !  and  that  they  commauded  all  the  citizens  to  depart,  perpd  vl 
With  astonishment  and  grief,  the  ambassadors  supplicated  mercy.  cuAt.  iv. 
They  could  only  prevail  to  obtain  permission  to  send  another  ^^^^^v^^^ 
embassy  to  Rome.  The  deputies  went  and  returned,  and  con- 
firmed the  barbarous  decree. 

9.  The  citizens,  in  despair,  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last  extremity.    The  delay  of  the  Roman  consuls,  who  ap-^ 
prcheaded  no  resistance  from  a  disarmed  city,  afibrded  the  Car- 
tliaginians  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  siege.     The  tem- 
ples, palaces,  and  markets,  were  converted  into  arsenals,  where       Tha 
men  and  wom^n  worked  day  and  night  in  the  manufacture  of  Despair  and 
arms.     But  these  efforts  only  delayed  a  fate,  which  tlie  unhappy  ^  ^oiSe. 
people  could  not  avert.     After  a  bravely  sustained  siege  of  three 
years,  Carthage  capitulated,  with  no  other  condition  than  that  the      146. 
lives  of  those  who  were  willing  to  leave  the  citadel  should  be    Canhag* 
spared.     The  city,  which  had  existed  for  700  years,  aud  which        ""*'' 
at  Uie  commencement  of  the  war  contained  700,000  inhabitants, 
was  now  reduced  to  ashes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  East. 

1.  PERGAMUS,  a  city  of  Mysia,  took  advantage  of  the 
war  of  Seleucus  with  Lysimachus  (both  of  whom  claimed  it,) 
to  assume   independence.     The  weakness   of  the  Seleucidas, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  not  only  to  maintain  it,  but  to  add  to 
their  territory  the  surrounding  country.   Attalus  I.,  a  prince  of    verpLm^a 
noble   character,  laid  the  foundation   of  the  monarchy.     He  becomes  an 
was  the  ally  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  at  the  same  time,  the    ©f  Rome 
friend  of  the  Romans.     His  son,  Cumenes  II.,  took  part  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  and  when  they  had  vanquished 
that  king,  they  gave  to  Eumenes  almost  all  his  domiuious  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  he  became  an  '^ally,"  which  signilied  little  aiiytifRomi 
else  than  a  servant  of  Rome,  to  be  protected  in  danger,  but  to      n»«aui- 
be  carefully  watched,  and  punished  if  not  found  in  the  ways  of 
obedience.     Thus  Pergamus  nominally  had  her  territory  ex- 
tended, but  virtually  lost  her  independence.     Pergamus  had  be-      ^*^' 
orne,  next  to  Alexandria,  the  most  distinguished  seat  of  arts    ^^Jfarof  ' 
and  literature.     A  rich  library  was  collected,  which  Antony    science. 

9.  How  did  the  crnel  condact  of  the  Romans  affect  the  citizens  of  Car- 
dia«ef  Were  their  efibrta  availing?  How  long  had  Carthage  continued? 
How  mamr  inhabitants  did  it  contain  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  f 

Crap.  IV. — 1.  What  two  of  Alexander's  eenerals  claimed  Pergamus  f 
What  account  can  yoa  give  of  Attains  I.  r  OfEumenes  f  Of  Attains  IIT.T 
What  ]a  said  of  the  progress  of  the  Roman  power  in  this  kingdom  I  What 
d  Petganms  in  regaid  to  literature  ?    Its  library  t 
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^*****^^-  afterwards  carried  to  Alexandria  as  a  present  to  Cleopatra.  AT' 
TALUS  HI.  gave^  by  tot//,  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  Rome^ 
and  the  senate  made  it  a  Roman  province  uruLer  the  name  of 
Asia. 

2.  Rhodes  became  a  republic,  and  enjoyed,  for  a  hundred 
years,  a  splendid  period  of  liberty,  commerce,  and  naval  power. 
Epirus  was  an  independent  kingdom  as  far  back  as  the  Trojan 
war;  but  it  makes  no  figure  in  history  till  the  time  of  Pyrruus 

hlitoryof  H.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  the 
Pyrrhuf.  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  one 
of  the  predecessors  of  Pyrrhus.  His  relationship  to  such 
heroes  inspired  the  ardor  to  acquire  similar  renown.  His  fathex 
having  been  deposed,  Pyrrhus  was  carried  in  his  infancy  to  the 
king  of  niyria,  who  adopted  him,  and,  with  an  army,  placed 
him  on  the  throne  of  Epirus  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

3.  At  seventeen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  dominions.  Ap- 
plying to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  he  was  by  him  sent  to  the 
court  of  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt  Here  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
queen  Berenice,  that  he  received  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Air- 

9tom  Pyr-  TiooNE,  and  aid  from  Ptolemy  to  reinstate  him  in  his  kingdom. 
RomaSi     ^^*  ^®  ^^  ^^*  ^^  wisdom  to  remain  there,  and  take  care  of  his 
learned  how  Subjects.    He  went  first  to  Macedonia,  where  he  was  engaged 
^M^  *   ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  brother-in-law  Demetrius,  and  his  son  Anti- 
gonus ;  and  next,  he  passed  over  into  Italy,  to  head  the  Ta- 
Maternal  af.  ^^'^^^'^^^  ^^  *  bootless  war  with  the  Romans.     He  was  finally 
ftction  '  killed  in  an  attack  on  Argos,  by  a  tile  thrown  from  a  window, 
courage.    ^V  ^  P^^'*  woman,  who  in  the  battle  saw  him  about  to  slay  her 
pyrrhuaiii   SOU.    The  last  Sovereign  of  the  race  was  Deidamia,  his  grand- 
^^2!      daughter.     A   republic   of  short  continuance  followed;   and 
lastly,  Epirus  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome. 
146.         ^  BITHYNIA  and  PAPHLAGONIA  were  formed  into  se- 
Ttaese  states  P^i^^e  States,  and  had  their  kings  during  the  Persian  power, 
indepen-    BiAs,  the  reigning  king  of  Bithynia,  defended  himself  success- 
fully against  Alexander,  as  his  son  and  heir  did  against  his  suc- 
-jj  -       cessors.     Hannibal  took  refuge  with  Prusias  II.,  who,  advised 
PraBiaiBub-  ^Y  ^i"*?  made  war  successfhlly  upon  Eumenes.    Nevertheless, 
J«|««<i  by  he  was  about  to  deliver  him  to  the  Romans,  when  Hannibal 
"**      prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death.     The  Romans  invaded,  and, 
m  fact,  subjugated  the  country ;  but  to  keep  up  a  show  of  jus- 
tice, Socrates,  the  last  king,  was  persuaded,  or  forced,  to  give 
his  empire  by  will  to  Rome. 

5.  PONTUS  was,  during  the  present  period,  governed  by 

princes  subordinate  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  but  deriving  their 

descent  from  the  same  stock.    Mithridates  II.,  the  fourth  of 

i.,kiiied^bf  thefe,  submitted  to  Alexander,  and  after  his  death,  to  Antigo- 

Antigonua.  nus,  but  was  by  him  distrusted  and  slain.   His  son  Mithridates 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  Rhodes  f  Of  Epirus  T  Give  some  account  of  the 
lineage  of  Pvrrhus  ?  Of  his  early  years  f — 3.  Of  his  life  until  his  going  to  Italy  * 
Where,  ana  how  did  he  die! — 4t.  What  were  formed  into  separate  states T 
Who  was  Bias,  and  what  did  he  and  his  son  f— ft.  Give  an  account  of  Pontus  f 
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HI.,  after  tlie  battle  of  Ipsus,  became  independent.  The  icrri-  -^«^<<<tf  ■»»» 
tones  of  the  kingdom  were  gradually  enlarged.  The  Seleucidae  peri*d  vl 
had  lost  ground  in  their  endeavors  to  subdue  it,  till  Antiochus  chap.jv. 
the  Great,  taking  a  wber  course,  conciliated  the  Pontians,  and  ~ 
married  tiie  daughter  of  Mithridates.  The  long  reign  of  Mi- 
THRiDATES  Vl.  (the  Great)  presents,  in  its  earlier  portion,  the 
most  glorious  period  of  this  kingdom ;  in  its  middle  course,  we 
find  three  disastrous  wars  with  Rome ;  and  at  the  last  we  wit- 
D£S5,  with  regret,  this  unfortunate  king, — ^his  independent  mind 
alone  uoconquered,  roaming,  like  the  hunted  lion  driven  from 
his  lair,  peeking  friends,  and  finding  none.  At  lengtli  he  was  humanly 
ruined  by  his  own  son,  and  Pontus  passed  into  the  hands  of  that  be  kUi» 

6.  AR3IEINIA,  (afterwards  divided  into  Armenia  Major,  and 
Amienia  Minor,)  was  a  province  of  Syria  until  the  victories  of 
fiome  over  Antiochus  the  Great;  when  his  governors  united  in 
throwing  off  subjection.     Armenia  Major,  east  of  the  Euphrates,  nian^rebti 
was  ruled  during  a  succession  of  reigns  by  the  family  of  An-     ¥*^Sr* 
TAxius,  one  of  these  governors.    Tigranes,  who  married  the       ^' 
daughter  of  Mithridates,  and  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  fa-      ^^ 
mily,  was  obliged,  oi^  account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered       The 
his  fether-in-law,  to  cede  the  greater  part  of  his  territory  to  the    g^/JJ*J{^ 
Romans,  and  Armenia  Major  became  a  Roman  province,    Ar-    Armeau 
menia  Minor  retained  its  independence  till  after  the  Christian  era.      *^*J°'- 

7.  CAPPADOCIA,  like  Pontus,  was,  during  the  Persian 
power,  governed  by  princes  descended  from  the  kings  of  Persia, 

and  dependent  on  them.    Like  that  country  also,  it  fell  under     ISO. 
the  dominion  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  that  of  his  succes-    ^aVriJj 
Bors,  but  freed  itself  during  their  wars.     Am athus  VJ  I.  married    Laodice. 
Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  caused  the     Rom^^, 
death  of  his  brother-in-law  and  his  immediate  heirs,  and  placed    supreme. 
on  the  throne  his  own  son.     Tlie  Romans^  under  Sylla,  came       ^^ 
in,  to  settle  these  disorders,  made  a  nominal  king,  hut  kept  the 
real  power  in  their  own  hands. 

8.  PARTHIA,  was  a  large  kingdom,  which,  at  its  extent, 
embraced  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus, 
and  comprehended  the  heart  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire. 

The  Parthlans  when  they  broke  from  the  Selucids  in  the  time        ^  ^ 
of  Antiochus  II.,  were  under  Arsaces  I.     He  was  the  founder  of  j^muSi  .  § 
the  family  of  Arsacidae,  which  for  a  long  time  governed  the      ^      i  u 
country.     Though  this  became  a  nation  so  powerful  that  it  was    5^^    Ls 
ible  to  check  the  conquests  of  Rome  on  the  east,  yet  little  is  craseai 
known  of  its  history,  except  as  it  came  into  conflict  with  that  Jr^lJjll 
power.     The  Parthians,  so  often  invaded  by  the  Romans,  ac«    xiv. 
quired  a  dislike  to  strangers,  and  blocked  up  the  former  channel 

5.  (riTe  a  more  particular  account  of  the  most  famous  of  the  eovereigiis. 
-^.  What  account  can  you  give  of  Armenia? — ^T.  What  of  Cappadociaf 
What  act  of  injustice  ana  cruelty  is  here  related  of  Mithridates  ?  w  hat  did 
the  Romans? — 8.  What  countries  were  included  in  Parthia?  What  can 
foa  say  of  Arsaces  T  What  can  you  say  of  Parthia  in  reference  to  the  Ro- 
man power? 
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ineient  Hu.  q{  commerce  from  the  west  to  the  east,  by  refusing  to  pennit 
PEBrD  VI.  people  from  other  nations  to  pass  through  their  tenitories- 
CHAP.  IV.  ffence  the  East  India  commerce  made  its  tDay  through  Palmyra. 
v^^v'^/  and  enriched  the  country  around  that  city, 

a54.  9.  BACTRIA  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  kings  und» 

<»rac«**ii?e.  ^^  Greek  governor,  Theodatus,  afterwards  king,  not  only  of 
pendent.  Bactria,  but  SOGDI  ANA.  One  of  his  descendants,  Demetrius^ 
.  S®**  .  was  invaded  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  the  invasion  ended  in 
•Bt  extent,  a  treaty ;  Antiochus  givmg  hmi  his  daughter  m  marriage.  He 
14 a.  extended  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  by  the  conquest  of  Northern 
Bdded'to  India  and  Malabar.  Arsaces  VI.,  conquered  Bactria  and  an^ 
Parthia.     „gj.g^  ^  f^  Parthia. 

10.  JUDEA.— After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Judea 

^     ^      was  added  to  Syria,  and  during  the  wars  of  his  successors,  it 

Tbo^wu   ^^^^  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt     When  An- 

favored  by  tiochus  the  Great  was  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  the  Jews  volun- . 

AntJochug.   ^^jiy  gubmitted  to  him,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  away  the 

Egyptian  troops.     Grateful  for  this  service,  Antiochus  confirmed 

T%B       *^®"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  privileges  of  their  peculiar  religion.    The  Jewish 

Sanhedrim,  priesthood  had  continued  in  unbroken  succession;  and  198  B. 

C,  mention  is  made  in  history  of  an  ecclesiastical  senate,  or 

Sanhedrim. 

14ir.         11.  Judea  flourished,  and  was  scarcely  more  than  nominally 

dSpoUed^b'  "^^^J^c*  ^^  ^^®  ^^^S  ^^  Syria.    Wealth  had  accumulated,  parti- 

Antiochiu   cularly  the  treasures  of  the  temple.     Antiochus  Epiphanes  so 

Epiphanes.  managed,  as  to  get  into  the  priesthood  creatures  of  his  own, 

(The     who  dispensed  it  to  him  in  presents.    The  Jews  revolted.    An- 

A?aMa-  tioc^^s  took  Jerusalem,  and  began  a  horrid  extermination  of 

bee     the   worshippers    of  Jehovah.     Headed    by   the    illustrious 

fromthe  family  of  the  Maccabees,  the  people  made  successful  head 

letters   against  their  oppressors.    The  first  of  these,  \i'as  the  father, 

B.j.  *  Mattathias,  the  second  was  his  valiant  son  Judas  Macca- 

Judaa   ^^^^-    W®  defeated  the  generals  of  Antiochus  in  several  battles, 

bore  on  and  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  Romans. 

^d"rd.°'      ^2.  The  third  of  the  illustrious  Maccabees,  was  Jonathax 

They    MACCABiEUS,  who,  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  high-priesu  was 

fnUiais  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  even  by  Demetrius  II., 

of  He-  now  king  of  Syria.    The  fourth  of  the  Maccabees  was  Sim  ox, 

worde,   who  succecded  his  brother  in  the. high-priesthood,  and  in  con- 

^^^inlr  sequence  of  military  services  to  the  king  of  Syria,  was  freed 

"v^ho  from  tribute,  and  received  the  title  of  prince.     His  son  John 

th??ola  Htrcanus  succecdcd  to  his  dignities,  and  not  only  maintained 

M  »•««    his  independence,  but  renewed  the  connexion  wiih  Rome.    He 

thee,Je-  took  advantage  of  the  decline  of  the  Syrian  power,  and  con- 

hovahl»») 

8.  How  did  Polmyra  become  wealthy  7 — S>.  fiive  an  account  of  Baciriai 
and  observe  whether  Rome  conquerea  it. — lO.  Under  what  ransters  did 
Judea  at  this  time  fall  7  At  what  time  do  we  hear  of  an  ecclemadticAl  court? 
11.  What  connexion  had  Judea  with  the  Sehicidie?  Who  was  the  first  of 
the  Maccabees?    The  second  7—1 JJ.  The  third  ?     What  account  can  yoa 

S'Te    of   Judea    in    his    time?     What    account    can    you    give    of   John 
yrcanus?     Why  were  this  family  called  the  Maccabees?  (See  note.) 
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qnered  Samaria  and  Idumea.    With  his  death  the  heroes  of  this  -^*^***°*^ 
fiunily  have  an  end,  and  many  troubles  begin.  perpd  vt 

13.  The  Pharisees  wete  a  sect  whose  name  implies  "  set    chap.  it. 
mpart  j''  and  they  had,  from  their  sanctimonious  observances,  ^-^"^''^^i/ 
gained  much  authority  with  the  people.    Zadok,  a  Jewish  phi-     ^60. 
fosopher,  disgusted  with  their  pretensions,  founded  a  sect  called  fouSde^of 
Sadducees^  which  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  mattera  of   the  sect  of 
religion,  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  agency  of  ®*'***"'^'~' 
spirits  in  human  aiiairs.    These  two  sects,  formerly  at  variance      llO. 
only  in  matters  of  religion,  now  became  violent  political  parties.   l^SSclv^ 
Tm^o  sons   of  Hyrcanus,  in  deadly  hostility  to  each  other,  oppoiedi 
successively  occupied  bis  place,  but  the  race  had  become  dege-      ***®°*' 
Derate ; — stained  with  cruelty,  disunion,  and  bloodshed.    The       ^3, 
Romans  came  in,  as  arbitrators,  and  that,  with  them,  was  to  rule     Pompey 
as  masters.    They  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  Jews,  sent  Aris-  'JJbuiM  to* 
TOBULUs,  a  grandson  of  Hyrcanus,  with  his  family,  prisoners      Bome. 
to  Rome,  and  appointed  one  of  his  opponents,  Anti pater,  as       '^^ 
procurator,  or   Roman  governor,  of  Judea.    He  adhered  to   ^iSc  w\Jf' 
Rome,  and  when  his  patron,  Julius  CaBsar,  was  assassinated,  his      mean. 
second  son   Herod   gained  the  friendship  of  Mark  Antony.  ti^S^mUyot 
He  was  afterwards  by  the  triumvirate  made  king;  and  although  5hi^*flJi*£ 
a  suspicious  and  cruel  man,  he  obtained  the  name  of  ^^ Herod     ly  "the 
the  Great"    By  the  generosity  of  the  Roman  sovereign,  his  p*arted\?^ 
kingdom  gradually  extended,  till  it  embraced  all  Palestine,  with    Judah/*) 
Idumea;  and  from  these  countries  he  was  allowed  to  collect 
revenue  without  tribute.     It  was  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  his 

ceign  that  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 

14.  THE  ACHiEAN  LEAGUE.— Troubles  having  arisen 
between  the  members  of  the  Achaean  League,  which  had  till 
this  time,  preserved  a  shadow  of  liberty,  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  their  dissensions,  for 
dissolving  it  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Corinth,  with>  orders  to  gcbem?* 
separate  as  many  states  as  possible  from  the  league.  When,  to 
execute  their  commission,  they  called  on  the  league  to  surrender 

those  places  in  the  Peloponnesus,  formerly  occupied  by  the 

Macedonian  king,  the  Corinthian  multitude  became  so  furious 

as  to  insult  the  ambassadors,  who  were  obliged  to  flee  from 

their  violence.    Thb  furnished  the  Romans  with  a  pretext  for 

war.    The  Achseans,  although  heroic  in  their  efforts  to  restore        .^ 

the  freedom,  of  Greece,  did  but  perish  in  the  attempt    Crito-  Greece  m^ 

LA  us,  their  general,  was  defeated,  and  in  tJte  same  year  that    Jogatod. 

Carthage  was  burned^  Corinth  was  also  taken  and  destroyed ; 

and  Greece^  under  the  name  of  Achaia^  became  henceforth  a 

Roman  province. 

15.  SPAIN. — ^Wars  with  the  native  tribes  had  been  waged 
by  the  Romans,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians.  Cato 
THE  Censor  had  at  one  time  reduced  Hither  Spain ;  but  the 

13.  What  history  can  you  five  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddaceesf  Of 
Antipater  ?  Of  Herod  f  Of  uie  conduct  of  the  Romans  to  the  Jews  ?— 
14.  What  course  did  the  Romans  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Achaean  league  7 
How  did  the  war  terminate  f 
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^•cinasiM.  contest  was  soon  renewed,  and  carried  on  with  such  success  bj 

PERPD  Yi.  the  natives,  as  to  give  even  the  Roman  soldiers  a  dread  of  going 

CHAP.  V.    thither.     Viriathus,  a  native  Lusitanian,  was  raised  to  .the  su- 

^^'N^''^-^  preme  command  of  his  nation,  and  uniting  the  various  tribes 

From      of  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  under  his  command,  he  proved  % 

^^      formidable  foe.    The  Romans  at  length  triumphed  over  him; 

140.     not  in  open  warfare,  but  by  hiring  his  servants  to  murdex  hixxL 

ViriathllJ    '^^^®  *^^  proclaims  the  degeneracy,  which  had  already  takeo 

keepi  the    place  in  the  Roman  character. 

Eomans  at 
bav* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Moral  degeneracy  of  the  Romans. — Domestic  troubles. 

1.  Thus,  by  the  arts  or  arms  of  Rome,  the  last  feeble  glim- 
mering  of  Grecian  liberty  had  been  extinguished :  Carthage  lay 
smoking  in  ruins ;  Syria  had  bowed  in  humble  submission,  and 
Spain  had  found  her  native  valor  unavailing.     The  Romans 

comiptioB  ^^®w  ^®  wealth  of  these  vast  and  remote  nations  into  their 

of  public    own  treasury,  and  from  this   period  bribery  and  corruption 

eon«equcnt  swayed  the  senate  at  home,  while  extortion  and  oppression 

disorderB.   marked  the  administration  of  the  provincial  governments  abroad 

2.  Rome  was  divided  into  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties, 
whose  contests  were  more  destructive  than  the  ancient  dissen- 

(ithtaidby  sions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  The  great  power 
iheXvMiii  ^^  ^®  senate  had  given  rise  to  a  iamily  aristocracy,  odious  to 
Rome  were  the  people.  A  law  was  passed  called  Licinian^  from  Licinius 
of  thepopu-  Stolo,  whose  object  was  to  restrict  the  possession  of  public 
§tav**ii'we?  ^^^^  *^  ^^®  hundred  acres.  This  for  a  while  restrained  the 
nnce  put  to  avarice  of  the  wealthy,  and  enabled  the  poor  to  obtain  farms 
«auM*onVof  ^^  moderate  rates.  But  at  length  this  law  was  disregarded,  and 
their  num.  the  rich  secured  the  public  lands,  which  were  cultivated  by 
**^^tedof  slaves^  of  whom  the  patricians  possessed  incredible  numbers; 
murdering  the  prisoners  made  in  war  being  often  sold^  or  given  away^  as 
ter." inSich  sucL  Thus,  the  soldiers  who  were  called  on  for  military  sei^ 
ihl'iiomani  ^^^®^>  ^®^®  °^^  ^®^  without  the  means  of  procuring  a  liveli- 

oi  their     hood,  while  the  rich  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  all  their  victories  and 

■laveB.)     conquests. 

15.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  reg^ard  to  tne  unoffending 
natives  of  Spain  f  Give  some  account  of  the  Lusitanian  leader.  You  have 
now  seen  how  the  Roman  senate  extended  their  empire — do  yon  believe 
that  the  Righteous  Ruler  of  the  universe  could  look  with  approbation  upoa 
their  conduct  f  Review  the  chapter,  and  examine  the  map  for  the  follow- 
ing questions.    What  countries  nad  Rome  conquered  f 

Chap.  V. — 1.  What  was  now  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territories  f — 3. 
Into  what  parties  was  Rome  divided  f  What  had  eiven  rise  to  femil^r  aris- 
tocracy t  What  was  the  law  which  Licinius  StoTo  procured  ?  Did  this 
long  remain  in  force  ?  How  was  the  land  of  the  rich  cultivated  f  Had  the 
patricians  many  slaves?  What  circumstance  shows  that  they  feared  U» 
ilavcs  7    How  were  the  common  soldiers  situated  f 
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3.  An  agrarian  law  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  of  the  peo-  •^neUntau, 
pie,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus.  He  proposed  to  improve  perpd  vi 
the  condition  of  the  poor  ly  a  juster  distribution  of  the  public    chap.  ▼. 
lands;  and  not^  as  some  have  supposed^  by  taking  the  private  v-^^n^-^ 
W^perty  of  the  rich,  and  giving  U  to  the  poor.    The  law  first  133. 
proposed  was  mild  in  its  character.    But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ^^fhij 
populace,  who  began  to  look  forward  with  hope,  and  the  ob-    t.  s. 
■tinacy  of  the  nobles  in  defence  of  their  usurped  privileges,    SuS 
brought  on  violent  measures.     At  length  the  Licinian  law  was  ^^^ 
renewed.    Gracchus  then  made  a  further  proposal,  that  the     lia, ' 
treasures  of  Attains,  left  by  will  to  Rome,  should  be  divided  ^"^V 
imong  the  people.    The  nobility  resisted ;  sedition  ensued,  and   Scipio 
Tiberius,  with  three  hundred  of  the  citizens,  fell  victims.  ^JT* 

4.  Although  the  leader  was  destroyed,  the  party  was  by  no  Th«_ 
means  crushed.  Tiberius  had  made  the  people  feel  the  power  those 
of  their  tribunes,  and  they  resolved  to  exercise  and  increase  it  ^^^^ 
Ciius  Gracchus,  a  brother  of  Tiberius,  some  years  afterwards  ihe 
obtained  the  office.  He  proposed  several  laws  which  tended  to  55^*^5?, 
diminish  the  power  of  the  senate,  while  they  increased  that  of  Jewels-" 
the  people.  But  his  opponents  raised  a  tumult,  in  which  Caius  ^^^ 
was  slain,  with  three  thousand  of  his  friends.  Thus  the  aristo-  Grac- 
cratic  party  finally  trium*phed  over  the  people.  They  procured  ^*"*'^  - 
the  repeal  of  the  agrarian  laws,  confiscated  the  goods  of  Caius, 
ind  prohibited  his  family  from  wearing  mourning.  But  the  me- 
mory of  the  Gracchi,  was  revered  by  ^e  people,  who  afterwards 
erected  statues  to  them,  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  city. 

5.  THE  JUGURTHINE  WAR.— Micipsa,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Masinissa  on  the  throne  of  Numidia,  had  at      IW- 
his  death  left  his  kingdom  to  his  nephew  Jugurtha,  conjointly    J![JIl,Tu* 
with  his  sons  Hiempsal  and  Adhere al.    Jugurtha  dethroned 

the  sons,  assassinated  Hiempsal,  and  seized  the  whole  kingdom. 
Adherbal  fled  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  appealed  to  them.  Had 
they  acted  promptly,  they  would  for  once  have  had  a  good 
cause.  But  they  sufered  Jugurtha's  arts  and  bribery  to  produce 
delay— and  the  death  of  Adherbal.  Then  the  senate  sent  the  con- 
sul Metellus  into  Africa.  This  brave  man  was  bringing  the 
war  to  a  favorable  termination,  when  Marius,  a  new  demagogue, 
who  by  his  valor  and  abilities  had  obtained  the  favor  of  the  ^ 

people,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command.    Bocchus,  king  supplanted 
of  Upper  Numidia,  the  son-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  privately  offered  ^y  Mario*, 
to  deliver  him  up  to  Stlla,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  He  >iy  sj  a 
Marios.    Sylla  went  to  the  camp  of  Bocchus,  where  Juguhha 
vas  given  into  bis  hands.    The  ambitious  Sylla  had  a  seal  made 
wprescntuig  the  exploit,  and  thenceforth  claimed  the  honor  of 
ierminating  the  war.    Thus  began  the  quarrel  between  Marius 
tod  Sylla. 


3.  \Vhat  family  made  an  effort  to  deliver  the  people  from  this  oppression  f 
What  did  T.  S.  Grdcchus  propose  f  How  did  he  perish  T — *.  What  wm 
werwards  done  aud  suffered  by  Caius  Gracchus?—^.  Who  was  Jugurtha  f 
now  happened  the  Romans  to  make  war  upon  him  7  Give  an  account  of 
the  war. 
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6.  The  genius  of  Marius  procured  a  triumph  for  the  plebeians, 
he  being  the  first  of  their  number  made  consuL  Tlie  Cimbri 
and  the  TetUanes  poured  down  from  the  north  in  alarming 
multitudes  Haifa  million  had  collected  and  were  moving  to- 
wards Rome.  Proceeding  through  Helvetia,  they  were  joinSi 
by  the  Celtic  and  Helvetic  tribes.  They  attacked  Roman  Gaul. 
The  senate  sent,  during  four  years,  three  armies  against  them 
who  were  defeated.  Then  they  made  Marius  a  second  time 
consul.  Near  Aix  in  Provence,  he  defeated  the  Teutones,  and 
near  Verona,  the  Cimbrians.  Thus  were  already  begun  thoM 
barbarian  incursions,  which  proved  the  final  ruin  of  Rome. 

7.  Marius  having  delivered  Rome  from  foreign  foes,  returned 
to  disturb  her  domestic  tranquillity.  He  obtained  a  sixth  con* 
sulate.  Metellus,  whom  he  had  supplanted  in  the  Jugurthine 
war,  possessed  an  inflexible  integrity, — the  spirit  of  better 
days.  Marius  hated,  and  determined  to  ruin  him.  Associating  ^ 
with  himself  Saturnius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  they  procmM 
laws  to  be  passed,  increasing  to  an  alarming  degree  the  power 
of  the  democracy.  Metellus  opposed  them  and  was  buiished, 
though  afterwards  recalled.  The  insolence*  and  crimes  of  the 
popular  party  now  knew  no  bounds.  Jkfarius,  although  at  first 
he  encouraged  them,  was  at  length  obliged  to  call  out  a  body 
of  soldiers  to  suppress  the  riot  Thus  he  incurred  their  ill- 
will.  Hatred  already  existed  between  him  and  the  senate. 
Sylla,  his  implacable  enemy,  was  rapidly  increasmg  in  popu- 
larity, and  Metellus,  whose  banishment  he  had  procured,  was 
recalled  firom  exile.  Marius,  foreseeing  evil,  withdrew  from 
Rome.  Other  and  pressing  dangers  for  a  while  occupied  the 
nation,  and  gave  the  factious  spirit  of  the  citizens  employment 
without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

8.  The  Italian  allies  of  Rome  had,  from  time  to  time,  been 
flattered  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  citizenship,*  until,  despair- 
ing of  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  and  driven  by  con- 
tinued oppressions,  they  formed  a  league  among  themselves, 
which  threatened  to  subvert  the  power  of  Rome  itself.  This 
contest  was  marked  by  frequent  and  bloody  battles;  victory 
sometimes  declaring  in  favor  of  the  allies,  sometimes  for  Rome. 
The  war  was  finally  terminated  by  concessions  on  the  part  of 

*  The  term  citizen,  in  its  common  meaning,  signifies  an  inhabitant  of  a 
city  vested  with  its  freedom  and  liberties.  In  Rome  ihe  term  became  ex- 
tended. Those  who  lived  in  other  i^arts  of  the  commonwealth  received 
from  the  senate  the  title  of  Roman  citizens,  as  a  reward  for  services,  or  as  a 
matter  of  favor^  Hence  the  distinction  was  considered  highly  honorable. 
Besides,  some  privileges  were  connected  with  it.  The  Roman  citizen  could 
Dot  be  scourged,  and  he  had  a  right,  in  cases  of  criminal  prosecution,  to  ap- 
peal  to  Rome  and  be  judged  there. 

6.  How  did  Marius  obtain  a  triumph  for  the  plebeians  f  What  incursioo 
of  barbarians  occurred  t  What  were  their  numbers  f  What  was  done  to 
check  them  f  What  was  done  by  Marias  f  What  numbers  of  them  vren 
killed,  and  what  made  prisoners  ?  What  was  done  with  prisoners  ?  (See 
paragraph  2.) — ^T.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Marius  on  his  return  t  What 
was  done  by  his  rival  f  Relate  what  next  happened  to  Mariua  f— -8.  -Giva 
tome  account  of  the  Social  war  f 
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(he  Romans;  the  allies  eventually  obtaining  all  the  priTileges  -^na^ntsh.^ 
which  they  demanded. 

9.  Mithridates  the  Great,  during  his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor, 
^d  given  indications  of  hostile  views  towards  Rome,  by  put- 
ting to  death  great  numbers  of  the  Roman  citizens  of  Lesser 
Asia.    The  factions  in  Rome  were  still  distracting  the  republic.       ^^ 
During  the  Marsian  war,  in  which  both  Marius  and  Sylla  had      Firat 
been  employed,  Sylla  had  increased  in  popularity,  and  Marius  ^*^^ar. 
had  declined.     War  with  Mithridates  being  declared,  Marius 
procured  himself  to  be  chosen  to  conduct  it,  but  the  army  re* 
fusing  to  obey  him,  the  command  was  transferred  to  Sylla. 

10.  Open  war  between  the  rivals  ensued.  The  fortune  of 
Sylla  triimiphed ; — Marius  was  driven  into  exile,  and  in  Cam- 
pania he  was  seized  by  Sylla^  emissaries  and  dragged  to  a  pri- 
son in  Minturnae.  A  Gaul  was  commanded  to  cut  off  his  head 
in  prison.    Entering  the  dungeon,  he  met  the  terrible  look  and 

Toice  of  the  stem  man — *' Barest  thou  kill  Caius  Marius  ?'' the^^e'uid 
The  Gaul  at  these  words  dropped  his  sword  and  went  forth,      ^<*^- 
declaring  that  he  could  not  do  the  deed.    The  people,  amazed, 
took  the  part  of  the  prisoner.    Ho  was  released,  and  escaped 
to  Africa,  a  price  being  set  upon  his  head  at  Rome. 

11.  Sylla  departed  for  Asia,  but  not  until  by  his  cruelties  he 
bad  made  himself  odious  to  ail  parties  at  home.    The  Grecian 
cities,  with  the  exception  of  Aliens,  which  had  declared  for 
Mithridates,  opened  their  gates  to  the  Roman  army.    Sylla  be-  ^Iiheni** 
«ie«d  that  city  and  took  it   He  violated  the  temples  of  Greece, 

ana  made  himself  master  of  their  treasures,  which  iie  distributed   c^mRO, 
with  lavish  profusion  among  his  soldiers;  thereby  attaching      JfE^* 
them  to  his  service,  but  corrupting  the  army.    Near  Chaeronea  fSuI  with- 
in BflBotia,  and  at  Orchomcnus,  in  Thessaly,  Sylla  obtained  vie-     ^^^^, 
tones  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  who  was  at  length  com-    orcho 
pelled  to  sue  for  peace.     All  claims  to  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  h^SSL 
Mid  Lesser  Asia,  were  relinquished  ]  and  on  these  terms  Mithri- 
dates was  declared  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans. 

12.  But  while  Sylla  was  thus  triumphing  in  the  east,  a  revo- 
lution was  effected  at  Rome.    The  consul  Cini^a,  of  the  party 
of  Marius,  after  the  departure  of  Sylla,  having  resorted  to  the 
former  measures  of  the  Marian  faction,  was  expelled  by  his  col-  j,^^* 
league  Octavius.     He  now  raised  an  army,  recalled  Marius,    uurmtT 
defeated  the  army  of  the  senate,  and  entered  Rome  triumphant.   ^JJf  {J^ 
Massacres  and  horrors  followed  the  entrance  of  the  vindictive  vengoane^ 
Marius.    Rome,  deluged  with  the  blood  of  his  victims,  turned 

her  eyes  towards  the  victorious  Sylla.     Marius  heard  with  ap-  g^ 

palling  dread  the  approach  of  his  enemy.    He  sickened  and  Death  of 

died,  and  Rome  rejoiced  at  the  event    Young  Pompbt,  who  Mariua. 
^as  rising  into  consequence,  and  had  the  command  of  some 


••  Gire  an  account  of  the  begrinninff  of  the  Mithridatic  war. — 10.  What 
occurred  lo  Marius  T — 1  i.  Describe  tnc  course  of  Sylla  in  Greece.  What 
^^re  ihe  conditions  of  peace  crranted  to  Mithridates  T — IS.  What  had  hap- 
pened in  Rome  7    What  did  Marias  on  his  return. 
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't»ti»ntm§.  troops,  with  most  of  the  leading  citizens,  declared  for  Sylla, 

PERi'D  VI.  vho  entered  Rome  like  a  tnumphant  conqueror. 

CHAP.  Ti.       13.  He  had  noiv  overcome  his  enemies.  The  senate  and  peo- 

Ni^^/'^v/  pie  soon  learned,  that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for 

anotlier  still  more  bloody.    He  caused  lists  of  such  persons  as 

he  disliked,  to  be  put  up  in  public  places,  offering  rewards  to 

88*      those  who  would  kill  them.    These  lists  of  proscription  were 

turiiVto     ^^y  renewed.    Whoever  favored  a  proscribed  person,  although 

xerciBe  his  his  own  father  or  nearest  relative,  was  himself  devoted  to  death; 

cnuitf.     ivhile  those  who  destroyed  their  friends  received  ample  rewards. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead.    On  one  occasion,  seven 

thousand  persons  were  assembled  in  a  small  place,  and  there 

put  to  the  sword ;  while  the  insulted  senate,  sitting  near,  wert 

compelled  to  listen  to  their  groans.    To  such  degrading  tyranny 

was  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  compelled  to  submit; 

and  thus  were  her  cruelties  to  Carthage,  and  other  fallen  ene 

mies,  visited  upon  her  own  head. 

M  14.  Sylla  had  declared  himself  dictator ;  and  in  this  capacity, 

Death  of    be  modified  the  laws  to  suit  his  own  purposes!    Afterwards  he 

«yi>«-      voluntarily  abdicated  his  power,  and  although  he  escaped  the 

The  great    chastisement  which  he  deserved,  from  human  hands,  yet  God 

^^mberof  gmote  him  with  a  most  loathsome  disease,  of  which  he  died, 

th«  wara  of  In  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  tliirty  persons  of  consular  dig- 

^^fiyiia!'*^  nity,  two  hundred  senators,  and  150,000  Roman  citizens  are  said 

to  have  perished. 
Sertorian  SsRTORius  had  been  an  officer  under  Marius.  He  escaped 
T^MRA-^  from  Sylla,  and  in  Lusitania  collected  10,000  soldiers,  with 
oo/fjSA  whom  he  made  head  agamst  Metellus  and  Pompey,  with  120,000 , 
defeau^uit  S^^^^g  ^  victory  at  Tarragona.  At  length  Perpenna,  his  lieu« 
Roroana.    tenant,  assassinated  him  at  a  feast 

^namS"'        Amidst  the  disorders   of  Rome,  some  Thracian  gladiators, 

Tarraco.    headed  by  the  gigantic  Spartacus,  ran  away  from  their  masters, 

The       and  posted  themselves  strongly  in  the  hills,  near  Capua.    Slaves 

•tnrttewar.  ^^  ^^  oppressed  jomed  them,  till,  with  an  army  of  70,000, 

Spartacus  for  a  time  was  the  terror  of  Italy.     While  Crassus 

commanded  against  him  he  was  defeated  and  skin. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Rome  paadng  from  anarchy  to  despotinn. 


Second         ^*  '^  ^®  ®^^  another  war  with  Mithridates  had  brokeD 

mthridatie  out    The  consul  LucuLLUs  had  obtained  the  command  in  thai 

^•'-       quarter,  and  conducted  the  war  with  such  vigor  and  ability,  that 

13.  Relate  some  of  the  crueltiea  of  Sylla.— 14,  What  number  of  victims 
IB  it  supposed  lost  their  lives  in  these  civil  wars  f  Give  an  acoOant  of  tha 
flortorian  war.    Of  the  Servile  war. 
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me  second  year  he  compelled  Mithridates  to  fly  to  his  son-in-  -^neUmtsu. 
law,  TiGRANEs,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes,  although  he  had  perpd  vi. 
before  neglected  to  c^ord  him  any  aid,  now  refused  to  deliver  chap.  vx. 
him  up.  LncuUus,  therefore,  carried  the  war  into  Armenia.  v^^N/^^^/ 
At  Tigraiiocerta,  and  Artaxata,  the  army  of  Lucullos  obtained  69. 
Tictories  over  the  allied  forces  of  these  kings ;  but  a  mutiny  ^^^2?" 
«mong  the  Roman  soldiers  embarrassed  his  movements,  and  6S. 
-enabled  Mithridates  to  recover  his  strength.  '^ri^' 

2.  A  party  adverse  to  LucuUus  had  arisen  in  Rome.  Pompey  Lottof'tiM 
had  been  successful  in  the  war  in  Spain ;  he  had  conquered  the  ioo!rao*  foot 
pirates  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  and  now  was  gratified  by  being  M^ooohorM. 
foit,  with  an  army  of  30,000,  to  supersede  Lucullus,  and  thus 

have  the  glory  of  being  opposed  to  Mithridates,  the  most  power- 
fal  and  able  general  with  whom  the  Romans  had  contended  pompay  la 
flince  the  days  of  Hannibal.    With  the  aid  of  Tigranes,  he  had    the  Emi. 
already  reconquered  most  of  his  territories.    His  policy  was  tc 
avoid  a  general  battle,  but  to  hover  near  the  Romans,  and  by  in- 
tercepting their  convoys,  to  distress  and  reduce  them. 

3.  Pompey  felt  the  effects  of  these  measures,  and  departed 
from  Pontus  into  Armenia,  determined  to  reduce  that  province, 
or  force  Mithridates  to  batde,  in  order  to  relieve  it    Mithri- 
dates followed  with  his  army.    Pompey,  failing  to  draw  him      ^^ 
into  an  engagement,  besieged  him  in  his  camp  for  fifty  days.  Martk$BU' 
Mithridates,  reduced  to  distress,  at  dead  of  night  attacked  the  ^^^^j^f' 
Roman  guards,  broke  through  their  entrenchments,  and  gained  Pompey  to- 
tfie  open  country.    Pompey  pursued,  and  finding  unguarded  MUhruStM 
passes,  sent  detachments,  which  secretly  gained  commanding       omd 
positions  in  the  rear  of  the  Pontians.    He  then  surprised  their    ^^""•^ 
camp  at  night    Thus  surrounded,  they  suffered  a  total  defeat 

tf idiridates  escaped  with  800  horse ;  but  even  this  remnant  of 
his  army  forsook  him  and  fled.  With  only  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  one  oflicer,  he  sought  the  court  of  Tigranes,  who  now 
refused  him  a  shelter ;  and  he  pursued  his  melancholy  way  till 
ke  found  a  home  among  the  more  generous  Scythians. 

4.  Pompey  made  Tigranes,  by  treaty,  a  Roman  ally,  in  other 
words,  a  Roman  subject  •  He  then  went  northward  in  pursuit 

of  Mithridates.    After  two  years  of  war  with  the  Sc3rthians  and  64.  68. 
hardship  to  his  troops,  getting  no  clue  to  the  abode  of  his  un-    ^[SUTSf 
fortunate  enemy,  Pompey  retraced  his  course  to  Pontus,  and  Rvmaium^ 
reduced  those  places  which  remained  faithful  to  the  absent  ^ZmdanA 
monarch.     After  these  victories,  Pompey  received  the  submis-     •^«<«fc 
•ion  of  twelve  kings.    He  then  carried  his  arm^  into  Syria,  eon* 
qaered  Juda<iy  and  penetrated  to  Arabia. 

5.  After  Pompey's  departure,  Mithridates  issued  from  his  con- 
cealment, and  appearing-in  Pontus  at  the  head  of  an  army,  made 

C-KMLtm  VI. — 1 .  How  did  Lucullus  conduct  the  second  Mithridatic  warf— 
%,  Wbat  is  said  of  Pompey  ?  What  of  Mithridates  f— 3.  Give  an  account  of  the 
vorenienta  of  the  contending  parties.  What  did  Mithridates  after  the  battle  f 
— *,  What  was  done  by  Pompey  in  respect  to  Tigranes  ?  How  did  he  next 
CEtend  the  Roman  power  T— 5.  Give  an  account  of  the  third  Mithridatic  war. 
miat  did  Pharnaces  become  f  What  was  done  in  Rome  on  Pompey  s  retom  f 
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'^»eitutm».  himself  master  of  several  important  places.  But  his  officen 
PERFD  VI.  mutinied,  and  in  vain  he  asked  the  aid  of  the  Scythians.     His 

CHAF.  VI.  son  Pharnaces,  availing  himself  of  the  disa6fection  of  the  army, 
^>.^^\r^s^  proclaimed  himself  king.  Mithridates,  in  despair,  committed 
inSs^heR'  ^"^^*^^'    Pon^P^y?  ^fter  declaring  Pharnaces  an  ally  to  the  Ro^ 

min  power'  mans,  returned  to  Italy.  Rome  rejoiced  in  his  success,  and  or 
•Mr  Pontua.  ^q  proposal  of  CicERo,  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators,  twelve 
days  were  set  apart  for  thanksgiving  to  the  gods. 

6.  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  Pompey  disbanded  his  army,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  senate,  who  feared  he  would  retain  it,  and  after 
the  examples  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  make  himself  absolute  in 

64*       power.     Rome  was  however  unquiet  Gataline  and  his  asso- 

ofcaimnc   **'^^s  had  formed  a  horrible  conspiracy.     Their  intention  was  to 

defeated  bv  extirpate  the  Roman  senate,  plunder  the  treasury,  and  set  Rome 

^**caio!"     ^^  ^re-    Through   the  eloquence  and  patriotism  of  Cicero^ 

thence  called  the  "  father  of  his  country,"  aided  by  the  honest 

and  philosophical  Cato,  the  dreadful  plot  was  detected,  and 

the  conspirators  punished. 

7.  -But  the. master  spirit  of  the  times  was  Julius  C£sar^  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  successful  war  in  Spain.  Concealing 
his  boundless  ambition,  he  was  now  at  Rome,  paying  court  U> 
the  ladies,  and  acting  t^e  intriguing  demagogue.  Crassus,  by 
assuming  popular  manners,  by  increasing  his  great  wealth,  and 
by  constantly  making  himself  useful  by  his  money,  to  ihose 

^0,       who  needed  his  aid,  had,  with  far  inferior  talents,  acquired 

wtrtt  Tnum-  power  and  influence  in  Rome  equal  to  those  of  either  Caesar  or 

Ciraarjpom^  Pompey.    Crassus  and  Pompey  were  at  variance.    Caesar  art- 

P«y»  *"**     ^"^^y  reconciled  them,  and  //le  three  formed  a  umorif  dividing 

between  themselves^  under  the  name  of  the  triumvirate,  the 

supreme  power  of  the  commonwealth.    Ceesar,  at  his  desire,  was 

appointed  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Gauls.     He  be* 

lieved  that  in  the  five  years  allotted  to  him,  he  would  be  able  to 

form  and  discipline  an  army,  which  would  put  witliin  his  reach 

the  absolute  power  at  which  he  aimed.     The  succeeding  year, 

Crassus  was  to  govern  Asia,  while  Pompey  remained  at  Rome 

at  the  head  of  the  ai&irs  of  Italy,  Africa  and  Spain. 

JI4,  8.  A  treaty  with  Parthia  had  been  entered  into  by  Lucullua», 

Crassuapro-  and  renewed  by  Pompey,  the  tenns  of  which  that  nation  had 

wardSpa'r-  faithfully  kept     But  Crassus,  wishing  to  increase  his  wealth, 

thia.  Mesa-  and  to  cqual  the  military  fame  of  his  rivals,  undertook  against 

plunders  the  the  Parthiaus  an  unprovoked  and  unrighteous  war.     At  the  head 

tempfe'      ^^  '^®  Roman  legions,  he  passed  through  Syria  and  Judsa, 

plundered  the  temple  at  Jerusalem^  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 

reduced  many  towns  of  Mesopotamia. 

6.  How  did  Pompey  recommend  himf?elf  to  the  Roman  senato  f  Give 
an  accoujit  of  the  horrible  conapiracy  which  had  been  formed.  To  whom 
was  its  detection  and  punishment  owing? — t.  Who  wa*i,  however,  the 
master  spirit?  What  appearance  did  he  now  put  on  ?  How  did  Crawijs 
become  powerful?  Who  and  what  was  the  first  triumvirate?  How  did 
the  three  divide  the  Roman  power  between  them  ? — 8.  What  right  had  \hm 
Romans  to  attack  the  Paitbiana  ?  What  sacrilege  was  commitied  \»v 
Crassus  ? 
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9.  The  Parthians  rose  in  anns,  and  while  Craaaus  with  his  anny  -^neientsu 
ras  in  winter  quarters,  they  retook  the  places  which  he  had  con-  peri*d  vi 

quered.     When  he  recommenced  his  march,  they  provided  him    chap,  vi 
with  an  artful  adviser  in  Ariamnes,  a  wily  Arabian  chief,  to  v^^v^s^ 
whom  Crassus  gave  ear,  caught  by  his  great  pretences  of  friend-  ^^  '»"*  *"*• 
ship  and  gratitude  to  the  Romans,  for  services  rendered  his  fa- 
ther.    D^  to  the  remonstrances  of  Caius  Cassius,  an  able 
general,  and  of  other  officers  and  friends,  who  knew  the  Par- 
thian mode  of  warfare,  he  persisted  in  keeping  the  open  plains 
of  Mesopotamia.    For  some  time  the  march  of  the  army  was 
through  a  fertile  and  well  watered  country,  where  the  wants  of 
the  soldiers  were  easily  and  fully  supplied.    Soon,  however, 
the  scene  changed,  and  they  entered  upon  dry  and  sandy  plains, 
where  neither  stream,  nor  tree,  nor  plant,  appeared.     A  hostile 
army  lurked  all   around  them,  and  now  sure  of  their  prey, 
openly  attacked  them.    The  Romans  fought  bravely,  but  in  ^j^JjjfJJ*^ 
vain ;  whether  advancing,  or  retreating,  the  discharge  of  the     the  Par- 
Parthian  arrows  was  eqiudly  eflfcctive.     The  army  of  Crassus,   ***c^i  oJ"* 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity ; 
a  large  division  was  totally  defeated ;  and  his  son,  who  com- 
manded it,  slain* 

10.  Crassus  effected  a  retreat,  and  threw  himself  inioCharra: 
thither  he  was  pursued  by  Sursna,  the  Parthian  general,  and       ^^ 
fearful  of  an  assault,  he  determined,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  ^amelT* 
to  leave  the  city.    His  design  was  discovered  by  Surena,  and  ^J°S}*oJ5f*' 
ifgain  a  gnide  was  suborned,  who  led  him  into  marshes,  where  pria.  ib^ooL 
he  was  overtaken  and  finally  slain.    Of  all  his  army,  only  500 

horse,  mider  the  command  of  Cassius,  escaped. 

11.  Casar  had  at  first  received  the  government  of  Gaul  for 

five  years,  but  at  their  expiration,  he  was  involved  in  wars  with       55. 
the  barburians,  and  other  &ve  years  were  added  to  the  time.  Julius  c«. 
During  this  period,  his  daring  achievements,  his  adventurous    obtainrng 
spirit,  his  personal  toils  and  exposures,  exhibited  military  ta-    g^^^^^j^i 
lents  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  o(  Alexander,  and  of  Han*      talent^. 
nibal.    To  these  he  added,  what  neither  of  them  possessed,  the 
polish  of  the  finished  scholar.    The  commanding  powers  of 
binguage  were  his,  whether  he  chose  to  exert  them  in  speaking  g^JJfJ/fat 
or  in  writing.    He  had  in  his  youth  ptursued  his  education  in    education 
Greece^  whither  Cicero^  Cato^  and  other  eminent  orators^  at  this     noblest 
golden  period  of  Roman  eloquence^  resorted  for  instruction ;  the    Roniojia. 
Romans  thus  ceding  the  nobler  palm  of  the  arts  of  peace,  to 
(he  nation  whom  they  had  masteied  in  war. 

12.  The  expeditions  of  Cnsar  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Romans,  places  which  they  had  not  before  known.  Thus  they 
connect  with  him,  even  us,  the  Anglo-Americans.  By  Julius 
CiEsar  the  Romans  were  first  led  to  Britain^  the  land  of  our 
progenitors.    The  language  he  spoke  became  in  part  mcorpo- 

9.  Relate  the  history  of  his  march,  and  observe  whether  he  prospered  T-^ 
%0,  Haw  dy  Crassus  finally  meet  his  doom  f — 1 1 .  What  did  Cesar  at  this 
time  ?  How  did  Cesar  excel  Alexander  and  Hannibal  ?  Where  did  he  go 
for  his  education  f    In  what  respects  did  the  Romans  cede  to  the  Grecians  t 
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jneUKtms.  rated  with  that  of  the  native  barbarians,  when  hw  conntrymeB. 
FERi*D  VI.  following  his  footsteps,  subjugated  the  island ;  and  this  mingled 
CHAP.  vu.  language,  farther  modified  by  the  Saxon  and  Norman  French,  is 
>«^"v'^^^  that  which  our  mothers  taught  us  in  our  cntdles.    Caesar  twice 
OjMar  Tiaitt  invaded   Britain.     In  his  sanguinary  course,  he  enlarged  the 
invades     bounds  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Gaul,  and  found  tribes,  of  new 
G«Tinany.   ^nd  singular  appearance.    He  also  invaded  Germany,  and  had 
bloody  battles  with  its  wandering  natives,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  customs.  They  dwelt  not  in  cities,  and  thej 
paid  religious  veneration  to  women. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
Rome  the  prey  of  ambitious  citizens. 


1.  On  the  death  of  Crassus,  the  first  triumvirate  was  dissolved, 
and  Pompey  and  Caesar  were  lei\  to  contend  for  the  supremacy. 

"JmiISs^*  Julia,  the  amiable  daughter  of  Cesar,  whom  he  had  given  in 
•oired.     marriage  to  Pompey,  had  proved  a  bond  of  union  between  these 

two  ambitious  spirits ;  but  she  was  now  dead,  and  Pompey  mar 

ried  Cornelia,*  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  and  the  widow  of 

cmarand   ^®  ^^^  ^^  Cnissus.    Animosities  between  tliem,  fatal  to  the 

Pompey     peace  of  Rome,  were  now  beginning  to  appear,  which  Cicero 

tuarre .     yj^jjj|y  attempted  to  reconcile.    Pompey  enlisted  the  senate  and 

the  people  on  his  side.    Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  idol 

of  his  veteran  army. 

2.  Pompey  obtained  a  decree  from  the  senate,  commanding 
44|,       Caesar  to  disband  his  troops;  and  Mark  ANT0NT,a  tribune,  Aed 

Owar  com-  to  Cffisar's  camp  at  Ravenna,  with  the  news.    To  obey  the 
Ibband  Ua  i^Mi^tej  would  be  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  rival.  To 
armr-      advance  with  his  army,  and  pass  the  river  Rubicon,  the  bound 

*  Cornelia,  was  beautiful,  amiable,  well  versed  in  polite  literetTirQ, 
played  the  late,  and  was  also  acquainted  with  geometry  and  philosophy. 
The  condition  of  women  among  the  ancients  was,  however,  degnuiinp 
Their  fathers  or  brothers,  without  consulting  their  anections,  eave  uena  u 
marriage,  as  it  suited  their  own  ambitious  purposes.  When  Cttsar  wished 
for  a  political  connexion  with  Pompey,  Juha,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  a  mar* 
riage  to  another,  must  be  given  to  him.  Formerly,  when  Sylla  wished  for 
the  same  connexion,  he  took  his  step-daughter.  Emilia,  from  her  husband* 
and  oblieed  the  youne  Pompey  to  divorce  his  first  wife  Anstitia,  and  marry 
her.  Men  divorced  tneir  wives  at  pleasure.  Even  Cicero;  in  his  old  age, 
divorced  Terentia,  the  mother  of  Tullia,  for  whose  death  he  mourned  so  im- 
moderately, and  married  a  youn^  heiress,  who  was  his  ward.  Men,  as  £i 
there,  have  been  more  generally  just  to  women,  than  as  husbands. 

12.  The  English  language  which  we  speak  is  partly  derived  from  th« 
Latin—Can  yon  tell  how  it  became  so  T  What  are  you  told  of  Csssar's  in- 
vasion of  Britain,  and  of  Germany  ? 

Cbaf.  VII.—- 1.  How  was  the  first  tiinmvirate  dissolved?    Whom  had 
Pompey  on  his  side  T    Whom  had  Conrf— 2.  What  decfee  did  Um  i 
pMsf    How  did  CMar  hear  of  It  I 
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vy  of  his  province,  would  be  setting  at  defiance  the  power  of  •^»»^^B«- 
the  senate.    Taking  6,000  soldiers,  he  advanced  with  an  agitated  perpd  vt 
mind,  paused  all  night,  riding  to  and  fro,  on  the  brink  of  the  in-  chap,  til 
terdicted  stream,  then,  at  dawn,  he  dashed  forward,  and  as  he  v^^v^^p/ 
passed,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  the  die  is  cast."     The  celerity  of  his 
movements  surprised  his  enemies.    Pompey,  not  being  in  force  to      49. 
meet  him,  ded  from  Rome,  first  to  Capua,  and  afterwards  to  c<B9arp(U9e§ 
Branduaium.     C»sar,  by  the  departure  of  Pompey,  was  left  in  '**  ^»'*»««- 
possession  of  Italy,  and  soon  entered  Rome.     Collecting  the 
members  of  the  senate,  he  attempted  to  justify  his  conduct,  and 
made  proposals  of  peace,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  continued 
his  preparations  for  war.    To  facilitate  these,  he  entered  the 
treasury,  and  took  an  immense  sum,  telling  the  tribune  who  op- 
posed him,  and  plead  the  violated  rights  of  his  country,  that 
^anns  and  laws  did  not  flourish  together." 

3.  Appointing  lieutenants  over  the  different  provinces,  with 
legions  at  their  command,  and  leaving  Mark  Antony  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Italy,  he  proceeded  in  person  to  reduce  Spain ;     reducJt 
where  the  army  was  in  the  interest  of  Pompey.     Having,  with      Spain, 
great  hazard,  efibcted  this,  he  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  one  of 
his  lieutenants  to  command  in  Spain.    The  patriotic  citizens  of 
Rome  knew  not  how  to  act.    Cicero  said,  '^  Caesar  is  the  abler  The  chteeiw 
man,  but  Pompey  has  the  better  cause."     Believing  thus,  he  and  '"'"their***** 
most  of  the  senators,  magistrates,  and  distinguished  citizens,  left     master. 
Rome  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Pompey. 

4  Caesar  assembled  his  friends  and  the  citizens  which  re- 
mained; and  the  prsetor,  Lefidus,  nominated  him  dictator.    He      ceaar 
htid  the  office  but  eleven  days,  during  which  he  made  some    dictator, 
improvements  in  the  government    He  filled  the  vacant  offices 
with  his  friends.    Himself  and  one  of  his  partisans  he  procured 
to  be  appointed  consuls.    He  next  invested  Pompey's  forces  in 
Bnindusium ;  but  he  escaping  the  snare,  crossed  the  Adriatic  into 
Greece.    Caesar  embarked  from  Brundusium  with  a  part  of  his 
anny,  leaving  the  remainder  under  Antony,  to  follow ;  but  their 
delay,  and  the  danger  of  their  being  intercepted  by  Pompey's   Cssar  foi- 
fleet,  induced  him  to  make  overtures  for  peace.    They  were  re-  *^\cro2^ 
jected.    Caesar,  impatient  to  learn  the  cause  of  Antony's  delay,  the  Adriatk. 
attempted  to  cross  the  strait  in  a  fishing  boat,  telling  the  master, 
afirighted  by  a  storm,  ^^  Fear  not,  thou  carriest  Caesar  and  his 
fortune."    Mark  Antony  having  arrived  with  the  remainder  of 
his  troops,  Csssar  besieged  his  rival  in  camp  at  Dyrrhachium. 
But  Pompey  forced  him  from  his  position  with  loss;  then,  as 
Caesar  retreated,  he  fpUowed  him  into  Macedonia. 

5.  Pompey's  army  &r  exceeded  Caesar's  in  number  \  and  in 
Ws  camp  were  almost  all  the  friends  of  Roman  liberty — Cicero, 
Cato,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  patriotic  Brutus.  The  two  ar- 
mies were  drawn  up  on  the  memorable  plain  of  Pharsalia. 

%,  Give  the  history  of  Cssar's  movements  f — 3.  What  were  Caesar's  next 
meaiaresf  What  coarse  did  the  most  patriotic  Romans  now  take  ?  Where 
did  they  go,  being  with  Pompey? — 4.  What  were  Cssar's  measures? 
What  was  done  at  Bruodosium  T    What  at  Dyrrhachium  f 

17 
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^^fi^ntHit,  They  who  had  sat  together  in  council,  shared  the  same  social 

PERi'D  VI.  repast ;  perchance,  drawn  their  infant  sustenance  from  the  same 

CHAP.  VII.   maternal  breast,  joined  in  unholy  strife.     Pompey  fought  his 

^'^'*^'^^*'^  country's  children,  not  as  he  had  fought  her  foes ;  and  Caesar 

48*       was  victorious.     As  soon  as  Pompey  perceived  that  his  cavalry 

raifi^tf.  ^eve  defeated,  he  retired  to  his  camp  in  despair,  and  sat  down 

x,/.4.       When  the  whole  army  was  routed,  and  he  was  informed  thai 

feata'^Pom-  Caesar  was  approaching  to  storm  the   intrenchments,  he   ex* 

'"'ofthf"  claimed,  "in  my  camp  too,"  and  laying  aside  the  insignia  of 

▼anquished,  ofHce,  he  prepared  for  flight. 

■^latMO.  ^*  Pompey,  now  a  wretched  fugitive,  passed  by  Larissa,  aiid 
in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  he  who  could  so  lately  command  the  at* 
tendance  of  suppliant  thousands,  prostrated  himself  to  taste  the 
running  stream,  and  was  glad  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs  in  a 
fisherman's  hut  In  the  morning  he  embarked  on  the  Peneua 
'^m^^^  in  a  small  boat;  but  coming  up  with  a  ship  of  burden  cona- 
ompey.  jj^^^ j^j  ^^^  ^  Roman,  he  was  welcomed  and  carried  to  Mity- 
lene,  where  the  aflectionate  Cornelia,  expecting  her  husband  as 
the  master  of  the  world,  was  told  that  if  she  wished  to  see  Pom* 
pey  with  one  ship,  and  that  not  his  own,  she  mui<t  hasten- 
When  she  approached,  he  ran  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  as 
she  was  falling  in  a  fainting  fit  Yet  it  was  her  husband's  fkte, 
and  not  her  own,  that  affected  her ;  and  she  ingeniously  sought 
to  blame  herself  for  his  ill-fortune. 

7.  With  one  small  galley,  they  embarked  for  Egypt,  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Ptolemy.    On  their  arrival  at  Alexandria,  the 

Acratitude  hase  counsellors  of  the  young  king  advised  him  to  assassinate 

•f  Ptolemy.  Pompey,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favor  of  C2esar.     Accordingly,  a 

boat  was  sent  off  to  the  galley,  as  if  to  take  him  to  the  city. 

Cornelia,  looking  after  him  as  he  moved  from  her,  saw  the  as 

erief  of     sassin  stab  him  through  the  body ;  and  her  shriek  of  agony  was 

"**'  •    heard  upon  the  shore.    Cassar  pursued  Pompey  to  Egyyt ;  but 

when  his  head  was  presented  to  him,  he  tunied  a^vay  wiih  ab« 

horrence, — wept  the  fate  of  his  former  friend,  and  caused  his 

murderers  to  be  punished. 

8.  The  crown  of  Egypt  was  in  dispute  between  Pi  olemt^ 
the  acknowledged  king,  and  Cleopatra,  his  sister.   The  claims 

cetar  e«.    of  Ptolemy  had  been  upheld  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  Clco- 

'taSUo?   P*^^"^  banished.     To  lay  her  cause  before  Ciesar,  she  hastened 

CUopatra.    to  Alexandria.     Caesar  was  charmed,  as  by  an  enchantress,  and 

he  summoned  Ptolemy  to  appear  before  him.     At  the  instigation 

of  his  minister,  he  disregarded  the  summons,  and  despatched  an 

army  of  20,000  men  to  besiege  Caesar  in  Alexandria,  who,  at> 

Death  of    ^^'^^'^^  ^y  ^^^y  4,000  troops,  was  in  imminent  danger.     At 

Ptolemy,    length,  reinforcements  arrived,  with  which  he  attacked  and  cai^ 

ried  the  camp  of  Ptolemy ;  who,  in  attempting  to  escape,  was 

drowned.    Caesar  settled  the  crown  upon  Cleopatra. 

6.  Describe  the  battle  of  Phtnaliaf  What  was  the  loss  on  the  side  ol 
the  vanquished  f— 4).  What  was  the  course  of  Pompey  after  the  hanlef*- 
T.  What  occurred  after  he  reached  the  shores  of  Egypt  t — H.  Who  itm 
Cleopatra  ?    What  course  did  Caesar  take  to  uphold  her  claim  t 
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9.  The  war  was  closed,  but  the   conqueror  lingered.     At  -^^^w  Hi* 
iength  he  was  aroused  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt  and  con- 
quests of  Fhamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates.     According  to  his 
own  account,  he  ^'  went,  saw,  conquered ;"  and  having  appointed 
Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  who  had  succored  him  in  his  distress       ^Y. 

at  Alexandria,  to  be  the  successor  of  Phamacels,  he  embarked     euhd^es 
for  Italy.    He  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  that  during  his  ab-   Pharnace« 
•ence,  he  had  been  created  dictator  for  one  year,  consul  for  Rve  uia  honoJi 
years,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  **  ^o°»«- 

10.  The  remaining  partisans  of  Pompey,  including  several 
senators,  after  their  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  passed  over  to  Africa, 
nmler  Metellus  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Juba,  the  son  of  Hiempsal, 

who  was  dutiful  to  the  last  to  the  senate  of  Rome.     The  only    lenaTe  at 
inde})endent  members  of  that  once  august  body,  now  collected      '^'*"* 
in  Utica,  where  Cato  presided.     Caesar  sought  them,  and  de- 
feated in  battle  their  military  force.    Juba  and  one  of  his  gene- 
rals killed  each  other  in  despair.    Scipio,  who  commanded  the       4& 
araiy,  was  slain ;  and  Cato,  the  most  virtuous  and  patriotic  of  ,ei^,c"ntiF 
the  Romans,  seeing  that  ail  hope  was  lost,  having  read  and  destroys'tha 
commented  on  Plato's  work  on  the  unmortality  of  the  soul,  '*ofR^a*n* 
with  philosophic  composure  committed  suicide.    Caesar,  on  his     liberty, 
letttm  to  Rome  from  this  expedition,  was  honored  with  a  splendid 
triumph,  which  lasted  four  days ;  the  people,  with  base  flattery, 
hailing  him  as  the  father  of  his  country. 

11.  The  sons  of  Pompey,  yet  unsubdued,  held  Spain,  and 
were  in  a  condition  for  war.  Caesar  went  thither,  conquered, 
•nd  returned.  He  had  now  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies^  and 
90$  supreme  in  Rome,    His  sway,  unlike  that  of  Marius  and 

Sylla,  was  mild  and  equitable ; — ^liberal  to  his  friends,  kind  and  Cesar's  a«- 
for^ving  to  his  enemies.  He  made  salutary  laws.  With  the  "^tSn"" 
lid  of  learned  men  he  reformed  the  calendar^  and  thus  showed 
the  advantages  of  learning  in  conditions  of  power.  He  caused 
Carthage  and  Corinth  to  be  rebuilt^  and  sent  out  Roman  colo- 
nies to  repeople  them.  He  planned  a  war  with  Parlhia,  in  order 
to  extend  the  empire,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  Crassus. 

12.  Had  Caesar  been  ambitious  only,  and  not  vain,  had  lie 
been  content  with  the  substance  of  power,  without  tlie  childish 

desire  of  its  show,  he  might,  probably,  have  lived,  and  been  a       45. 
Messing  to  his  country.    The  constitution  had  long  since  been   cmsar,  not 
siibverted  by  a  degenerate  people.     Rome,  without  republican     wui^lhi 
ririues,  could  not  be  a  republic.     It  only  remained  to  clioose  sMi^stancc  of 
her  master,  and  doubtless,  Caesar  was  the  Attest  man.     But  womuirtha 
Cassar  wished  to  be  called  king,  and  to  wear  the  insignia  of  r,,',',^!.'*!;  "{jj, 
Toyalty,  which  was  galling  to  the  pride  of  the  Romans ;  and      love  or 
when  Mark  Antony  and  odiers  crowned  his  statue,  and  spoke      "**"*^* 

0.  Give  an  acconnt  of  his  expedition  lo  Asia.  What  honors  awaited  him 
■tRomef — 10.  Who  were  assembled  in  UticaT  What  was  the  faie  of 
Juba?  Of  Cato? — 11.  Describe  the  conduct  of  Cipsar  as  supreme  in 
power. — 13.  What  error  as  a  politician  did  Cssar  commit  ?  li  our  citi- 
iwt  and  ruiert  cease  to  have  republican  virtues,  what  do  you  suppose  will 
bo  the  fate  of  oar  republic  ? 
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^fttkntsu.  Qf  his  coronation,  murmurs  arose.  The  thoughtful  Cassfus,  ths 
PERPD  VI.  envious  Ginna,  and  others,  were  stirring  up  a  hatred  againsl 
cHAF.jvm.  him  which  aimed  at  his  life ;  and  at  length  they  gained  the  juan 
who,  since  Cato,  had  more  devotion  to  his  country  than  any 
other  *  bman.  This  was  Marcus  Brutus,  who  had  fou|[fat 
again3»  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  been  pardoned  by  him,  loaded  with 
iavorsy^and  adopted  as  a  son.  ^^  Loving  Caesar  much,  he  yel 
loved  Rome  more ;"  and  by  a  misguided  patriotism,  he  joined 
the  conspiracy,  in  which  sixty  senators  were  engaged. 

13.  The  ides,  or  fifteenth  of  March,  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  the  murderous  deed.    The  night  preceding, 
Calphurmia,  the  wife  of  Cssar,  was  warned  in  a  dream ;  and 
would  fain  have  persuaded  him  not  to  go  that  day  to  the  senate. 
Cffisar,  as  he  passed  a  soothsayer,  who  had  foretold  tliat  the 
ides  of  March  would  be  fatal  to  him,  said  triumphantly,  ^  The 
ootii-^  ^^^  ^^  March  are  come."  "  But  not  gone,"  was  the  reply.  Oa 
Myer.      account  of  the  alarm  tialphumia's  dream  liad  given  him,  he  o^ 
fered  sacrifices  before  going  to  the  capitol.    The  omens  wen 
inauspicious,  and  he  thought  to  adjourn  the  senate,  but  one  of 
the  conspuators  asked  ^'  If  he  would  bid  tliem  go,  and  come 
imuu^    again  when  Calphumia  had  better  dreams?"    He  thea  tookhii 
c«Mr  faUs,  accustomed  seat.    A  friend  gave  hun  a  paper,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  conspiracy,  which  he  desired  him  to  read  instantly. 
As  he  held  it«in  his  hand,  the  conspirators  pressed  around  him 
with  petitions.    At  length  Ciuna  gave  the  signal,  by  pulling  his 
robe.    At  the  moment,  all  drew  their  swords  and  fell  upon  hinu 
He  defended  himself  at  first,  but  seeing  Brutus  about  to  stnke,h6 
exclaimed,  ^  And  you  too,  my  son !"    Then  wrapping  his  maa- 
tle  about  his  head,  he  fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds. 
csami*!         14.  Thus  died,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  a  man,  who,  it  ii 
*menti "    ^^'  conquered  300  nations,  took  800  cities,  and  in  di&reat 
B«iiian4«.T  batUcs,  defeated  3,000,000  of  men,  of  whom  1,000,000  wen 
•uigUo«.>  jtilied  in  fight.    Great  as  he  was,  he  was  a  man  of  blood,  and 
in  blood  he  fell. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Rome  under  the  second  Triumvirate. 


The  eoBKH 


ne  eoM^  ^'  ^^^  conspirators  retired  at  first  to  the  capitol,  btit  the  iof 
mora  »t  (owing  day  they  appeared  in  public,  aid  addressed  the  people, 
**"*  """**    who  seemed  to  listen  with  composure.    The  senate  passed  a 

X2,  Describe  the  conspiracy  which  was  now  formed.~13.  Give  an  ac- 
count of  Cflesar*8  death. — 14.  How  many  nations  had  he  conquered  f 
Citiea  ?    How  many  men  were  defeated,  and  how  many  slain  in  his  want 

Cba7.  VIII.— 1.  What  course  was  taken  by  the  conspirators  aiter  CasK'a 
deathf 
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decree,  which,  though  it  confirmed  the  acts  of  Caesar's  dictator* 
ship,  bestowed  such  offices  upon  the  conspirators,  as  might  be 
raided  as  an  approval  of  their  deed.  But  with  misjudging 
moderation,  they  permitted  Mark  Antony,  an  eloquent  man, 
whose  dangerous  character  was  a  singular  compound  ot;  ipoliti* 
eal  design  and  ardent  passion,  to  bring  forward  the  deat;  body 
of  Cssar  for  a  public  funeral.  Antony  touched  the  U'^tional 
pride  of  the  Romans  by  enumerating  Caesar's  achievements,  and 
their  sensibilities  by  declaring  his  acts  of  kindness.  With  the 
genuine  tears  of  bereaved  aSection,  he  showed  them  ^  sweet 
Caesar's  wounds  \^  and  with  the  art  of  the  politician  read  them 
his  will,  wherein  he  manifested  his  love  to  the  Roman  people 
by  bequeathing  them  money.  The  deep  feelings  of  sorrow 
thus  excited  by  the  orator,  were  artfully  turned  to  rage  against 
those  who  wrought  his  death.  The  people  rose  in  their  mad- 
ness;  and  the  conspirators,  to  save  their  lives,  fled  from  Rome. 
Bratus  and  Cassius  went  to  Athens,  where  the  Greeks,  honoring 
diem  for  their  love  of  liberty,  received  them  cordially;  and  they 
applied  themselves  for  a  tune  fo  the  study  of  philosophy.  Bru* 
tos  had  already  imbibed  from  Cato,  the  sublime  devotion  to  virtue 
which  characterized  the  Stoics. 

2.  Antony  had  brought  the  senate  into  many  of  his  measures. 
A  new  aspirant  now  appeared  in  Octavius,  grand-nephew  to  Ju* 
Ens  Caesar,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  son,  giving  him  the  name 
of  Cesar,  and  making  him  his  heir.  He  had  been  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Greece,  but  on  learning  his  uncle's  death,  he  posted  to 
Rome.  Antony,  though  at  the  head  of  af&irs,  had  neglected  to 
pursue  the  conspirators.  He  now  withheld  from  Octavius  the 
fortune  bequeated  him  by  his  uncle,  that  he  might  not  have 
the  means  of  acquiring  popularity*  Octavius,  seeing  his  design, 
secured  the  favor  of  the  people,  by  selling  his  patrimonial  es- 
late  to  pay  Caesar's  legacy.  Cicero,  regarding  him  as  less  dan- 
gerous than  Antony,  aided  him  by  his  great  influence. 

3.  The  senate  sent  to  Antony,  who  was  now  in  Gaul  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  certain  orders,  which  he  thought  proper  to 
disregard ;  whereupon  they  despatched  Octavius,  with  a  force  to 
reduce  him  to  submission.  An  engagement  took  place  in  Cis- 
ulpine  Oauly  in  which  Octavius  was  successful.  Lepidus,  an 
unprincipled  man,  was  in  command  of  an  army  in  Farther  Gaul. 
To  his  camp  Antony  fled,  but  was  ill  received  by  the  general. 
Feeling  his  life  in  danger,  he  appealed  to  the  army.  He  was 
nanly  and  graceful  in  person,  persuasive  in  speech  and  manner^-— 
the  fnend  of  Julius  (>esar,  and  he  appeared  among  the  soldiers 
in  distress.  They  espoused  his  cause,  and  Lepidus  now  felt 
Afit  Antony  had  become  his  master. 

4  Octavius  had  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  senate,  but 
IM  had  taspiciotts  of  the  attachment  of  that  body  to  himself,  and 

1.  Ghre  some  account  of  Cesar's  funeral.  Whither  did  the  conspirators 
fler  f  What  philosophical  sect  did  Brutus  belong  to  f — S.  Give  an  account 
of  Oetavius.— 3.  Describe  his  expedition  against  Antony.  What  sudden 
ivn  m  Antony's  afiairs  occurred  T 
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thought  the  destruction  of  Antony  would  be  but  a  prelude  to  his 
own.  When,  on  making  application  for  the  consulship,  his  suit 
was  rejected,  he  no  longer  hesitated  upon  his  course,  but  pii- 
Tately  sent  to  Antony  and  Lepidus,  proposing  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation. They  gladly  embracing  his  proposals,  the  three  met 
on  a  little  island  in  the  Rhine,  where,  uniting  their  military  force, 
they  formed  the  second  triumvirate. 

5.  The  first  business  of  this  iniquitous  league  was  to  makis  a 
proscripUve  list^  in  which  each  gave  up  many  friends,  in  order 
that  the  others  might  agree  to  the  destruction  of  his  enemies. 
This  bloody  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  three  hundred 
senators,  and  two  hundred  knights.  Octavius  gave  up  to  the 
hatred  of  Antony,  the  virtuous  Cicero,  the  friend  of  his  country 
and  the  pride  of  Roman  eloquence.  He  was  pursued  and  mur^ 
dered.  The  estates  of  the  proscribed  were  seized  and  given  to 
their  murderers. 

6.  The  triumviri  prepared  for  war  with  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  who  by  this  time  had  collected  a  considerable  force. 
Brutus  had  travelled  into  Asia  and  there  made  friends.  Arsaces 
of  Parthia  gave  him  aid.  Brutus,  troubled  in  mind,  one  night 
while  in  Asia,  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  a  terrible  spectre,  who  ^id 
'^  I  will  meet  thee  again  at  Philippi."  Said  Brutus,  ^^  I  will  meet 
thee  there."  The  Roman  students  at  Athens  embraced  his  cause ; 
the  friends  of  the  commonwealth,  and  t^e  partisans  of  the  sods 
of  Pompey,  who  were  still  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vinces, flocked  to  his  standard.  The  hostile  armies  met  at 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia ;  and  again  the  thousands  of  Rome  stood 
arrayed  against  each  other.  The  battle  was  fought  bravely. 
While  Brutus  proved  victorious  over  Octavius,  Antony  com- 
pletely routed  Uie  troops  of  Casslus,  who,  ignorant  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  colleague,  fell  upon  his  sword.  Bnitus  collected 
the  forces  of  Cassius,  and  af^r  twenty  days,  he  ceded  to  the 
importunity  of  his  troops,  and  hazarding  another  battle,  he 
was  totally  defeated.  Witnessing  the  irreparable  loss  of  his 
army,  and  determining  not  to  survive  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
he  also  committed  suicide. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Brutus,  the  party  of  the  conspirators  was 
no  longer  formidable ;  and  the  Roman  empire  was  completely 
subjected  to  the  triumviri,  Octavius  returned  to  Italy,  where 
Lepidus  still  remained.  Antony  went  into  Asia,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  its  various  kings,  collected  the  revenues, 
and  regulated  the  af&irs  of  provinces  and  tributary  nations, 
as  his  caprice  might  dictate.  At  Tarsus,  for  some  alleged  of- 
fence, he  summoned  to  appear  before  him  the  fascinating  queen 
of  Egypt.    Knowing  that  Antony"  affected  at  times  to  personify 


4.  V/hnt  induced  Octavius  to  ptan  the  second  triumvirate  T  Give  an  ac« 
count  of  its  formation. — 5.  What  shocking  feature  had  this  league  ?  How 
many  were  proscribed t  Whose  murder  is  particularly  noticeable 7— B. 
Give  an  account  of  Rrntus.  Of  what  troops  was  his  army  composed! 
Describe  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  fate  of  firuius. — T.  Had  the  uiamnri 
■till  any  enemies  in  the  field  f 
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CLEOPATRA  AND  OCTAVIA* 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  vrine,  Cleopatra  came  to  him  in  the  cha* 
ncter  of  Venus,  sailing  up  the  river  Cydnus,  in  a  galley  deco- 
nted  in  the  perfection  of  art  and  elegance.  Antony,  at  her 
invitation,  came  to  her  galley,  and  was  charmed  to  his  ruin. 
He  accompanied  her,  on  her  return  to  Alexandria,  where,  sunk 
in  effeminacy,  he  forgot  public  a£&irs. 

8.  Octavius  assiduously  employed  himself  in  attaching  the 
veteran  troops  to  his  person,  and  in  bringing  the  whole  nation 
10  regard  him  as  its  head.  Italy  was,  however,  the  scene  of 
want  and  misery.  Sextus  Pompet,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  Sicily,  infested  the  sea  with  his  fleet,  and  prevented 
the  importation  of  com ;  while  multitudes  of  women  and  child- 
ren, deprived  by  the  appropriation  of  the  lands  to  the  soldiers, 
of  home  and  subsistence,  crowded  the  temples  and  the  streets. 
Multitudes  of  husbandmen  and  shepherds  flocked  to  Rome,  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  the  conqueror.  Among  the  suppliants, 
the  poet  Virgil  alone  found  favor,  and  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  patrimonial  estate  at  Mantua. 

9.  Antony,  roused  by  the  representations  of  his  friends,  tore 
himself  from  Egypt,  and  returned  to  Italy.  Octavius  met  him, 
ind  by  mediation  of  friends,  and  mutual  policy,  they  became  re- 
conciled.    In  making  their  bargain,  the  noble  Oct  a  via,  the 

^  sister  of  Octavius,  was  given,  in  the  traffic,  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  lover  of  Cleopatra ;  and  another  division  of  the  empire 
was  made.  Octavius  took  the  command  in  the  west ;  Antony 
in  the  east ;  while  to  Lepidus  was  assigned  Africa ;  and  to  Sex- 
tos Pompey,  who  had  now  acquired  considerable  power,  the 
Peloponnessus  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Difficul- 
ties between  Antony  and  Pompey  soon  arose,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  latter.  Lepidus,  thinking  this  a  good  op- 
portunity of  adding  Sicily  to  his  possessions,  drew  upon  himself 
the  indignation  of  Octavius,  who  by  secret  intrigues  procured 
the  desertion  of  his  army,  made  him  prisoner,  deprived  him  of 
all  authority,  and  banished  him. 

10.  Antony,  by  the  influence  of  Octavia,  for  three  or  four 
years,  kept  terms  with  Octavius.  He  at  length  undertook  to 
conduct  a  war  against  the  Parthians,  at  the  head  of  60,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse.  He  marched  into  Parthia,  suffered  de- 
feats by  his  imprudence,  and  retraced  his  steps,  after  having  lost 
one-fourth  of  his  army.  Influenced  by  his  blind  passion  for 
Cleopatra,  he  hastened  to  Egypt,  which  again  became  the  scene 
of  his  dissipation  and  folly.  He  bestowed  on  Cleopatra  and 
her  children,  first  Phcenicia,  Cyrene  and  Cyprus,  and  afterwards 
all  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus  -,  and  the  ambitious 
queen  thought,  as  was  known  in  Rome,  that  she  should  yet 
**give  law  in  the  capitol." 

11.  The  wrath  of  Octavius,  now  sanctioned  by  the  people, 

8.  What  was  the  condition  of  Italy  T  What  can  you  say  of  Virgil  t — ^9. 
In  this  paragraph  four  principal  actors  are  mentioned — leii  what  was  done 
by  each — Ist,  Octavius;  2d.  Antony;  3d,  Lepidus;  4ih,  Sexius  Pompey. 
— lO.  Trace  through  the  tenth  paragraph  the  course  of  Antony. 
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^^ent  BU  <v7a8  ready  to  break  forth.  Octavia  had  borne  to  Antony  two 
PERi'D  VI.  daughters.  She  had  kept  his  house  m  patrician  hospitality  at 
CBAF.  VIII.  Rome,  and  there  entertained  his  friends  \  and  although  she  knew 
^^^v^w/  his  crimes  against  herself,  had  taken  to  her  home  and  edii« 

Antony     cated  his  children  by  his  first  wife  Ftjltia.    She  now  set  out 

Octavia 'di-  to  visit,  and,  if  possible,  to  save  him.    Antony  forbade  her  ap- 

ndmaniei  P^^*^^*^'  pubUcly  divorced  her,  and  married  Cleopatra.     But 

Qeopatra!   his    fall   was  St  hand.    Octavius  attacked,  and   totally   de- 

^^        feated  him  in  a  naval  engagement,  near  Actium.     Early  m 

jscTiuM.   ^^   action,  sixty  vessels,  which   Cleopatra   commanded   in 

Octavius  person,  fled,  and  Antony  immediately  followed.  His  fleet  was 
AntoSrind  easily  defeated,  and  after  a  few  days,  his  land  forces,  which  had 
Cleopatra,  been  drawn  up  on  the  adjoining  shore,  surrendered,  without 
.  striking  a  blow. 

12.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  repaired  to  Egypt,  whither  Octa- 
vius followed.  Antony  despairing  of  his  fortunes,  and  deceived 
by  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  committed  suicide. 

Quath  of  Octavius  was  desirous  of  conveying  her  to  Rome ;  but  to  pre- 
Oeopatra.''  vent  it,  she  exposed  herself  to  the  bite  of  an  asp,  which  pro- 
cured a  lethargic  death,  without  disfigurement.  When  the  mes- 
senger of  the  conqueror  came  to  take  the  celebrated  queen  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  his  master,  he  found  her  elegantly  reclined 
upon  a  sofa, — but  dead.  Of  her  two  maids,  one  lay  dead  beside 
her,  and  the  other  dying.  Egypt  was  from  this  time  a  Roman 
province, 

13.  Octavius,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mations, and  flattered  by  a  gorgeous  triumph.  The  obsequious 
senate,  whose  vacancies  he  now  filled  with  his  own  creatures, 
no  longer  laid  claim  to  independence  -,  and  Rome  henceforth  he* 

■ow^Sieu's-  ^^'^^  ^  monarchy.     With  the  recent  fate  of  Julius  Caesar  before 
tas,8oie     him,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  dangers  with  which  he 
"minf/iere'  ^^  surpounded.     He  wisely  avoided  the  vain  show  of  power, 
the  govern-  and  soizght  to  cover  his  usurpations  by  names  acceptable  to  the 
wiaely.     people.     At  first  he  called  his  office  the  tribunate,  and  received 
it  for  ten  years ;  after  which  it  was  renewed,  and,  at  length,  he 
took  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Emperor.  He  assiduously  courted 
the  favor  of  the  people,  continuing  to  all  the  magistrates  their 
old  tides  and  offices,  although  the  effective  power  of  every  of- 
fice centred  in  himself.  Counselled  by  his  wise  minister,  Mjece- 
NAS,  and  conversing  freely  with  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  became 
the  firmer  of  salutary  laws,  and  the  patron  of  arts  and  letters. 

14.  The  world  was  now  in  a  situation  altogether  peculiar — 
*o?wh7tT!'  different  from  any  thing  before  or  since.  The  nations  were  ga- 
Bow  the  «•-  thered  into  one.  The  Roman  Empire  embraced  the  best  parts  of 
ma*  Empin,  £^Qpe^  ^sia,  and  Africa.   Its  revenues  were  immense.   A  great 

11.  Describe  the  conduct  and  ill  usage  of  Octavia.  The  battle  between 
Octavius  and  Antony. — 1*.  Give  a  history  of  Antony's  death.  Of  Cleo- 
patra's.— 13.  In  what  respect  did  Octavius  conduct  more  wisely  than  his 
uncle  ?  What  powers  did  he  exercise  1  What  titles  at  length  bear  t  Who 
was  his  wise  minister  T  With  whom  did  he  converse,  and  what  become  t 
14.  What  was  peculiar  in  the  situation  of  the  world  at  this  time  ? 
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Kmj  was  kept  on  foot  and  distributed  in  difierent  provinces.  •^•^J^^tStM 
The  prstonan  and  city  cohorts,  afterwards  so  powerful  and  peri*d  vl 
dangerous,  consisted  of  10,000  men,  and  formed  a  guard  for  the  chap.  tiii. 
Emperor;  to  whose  title,  the  senate  now  added  that  of  ^'Father  v-^^-v^ 
of  his  country.''    The  king  of  Parthia  sent  to  him  the  spoils  of 
Ae  anny  of  Grassus,  and  the  kings  of  India  sought  his  friend- 
ship.   The  Spanish  nation,  being  now,  for  the  first  time,  com*   Vnivetui 
ttely  subdued,  and  insurrection  of  the  German  tribes  having     ****** 
n  quelled,  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  shut  only  in 
profound  peace,  and  which  had  remained  continually  open  since 
the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  closed.    At  this  period  it    i«  H.  ■ 
was  that  the  "  Desire  of  all  Nations,"  the  "  Prince  of  Peace," 

JESUS  CHRIST, 

The  Savior  of  men,  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judaea. 

14.  What  army  waa  formed  within  the  ciiy  of  Rome  t  What  was  aent 
Vy  the  king  of  Parthia  to  Augaatua  T  What  temple  was  ahut  ?  How  long 
nd  it  remained  open  I  What  personage,  above  all  kings  and  potentates, 
■Mr  came  *'  to  Ttsit  the  earth  in  great  hmiiiUty  t" 
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FROM  THE  CIIRISTIAX  ERA  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


The  Birth  of  Christ. 

PERIOD  I. 

FROM 
TBS  BIRTH  ^  A*  D.  ^  OF  CHRIST, 
TO 
TBI  DIYISlOIf  OF^  306.  ^THI  ROMAN  EMFIXl. 

CHAPTER    I. 

The  Roman  Empire* 

1.  The  treasures  of  the  world  poured  into  Rome ;  and  stately  JMiu  bim. 
monuments,  splendid  buildings,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  all  period  l 
marked  an  age  of  luxury.  But  the  liberty  of  the  people  had  be-  chap.  i. 
come  extinct.  The  spirit  of  the  republican  institutions  had  de-  v^'^v^^i/ 
^rted,  and  a  military  despotism  had  usurped  its  place.  Here  Condition  of 
and  there,  perhaps,  a  spark  of  the  old  Roman  spirit  might  kindle  ^**J,^uIb?** 
m  the  breast  of  some  solitary  patriot,  but  it  was  soon  smothered. 
The  memory  of  the  aged  carried  tliem  back  to  Uie  scenes  of 

MiDDLB  History. — Period  I. — Chap.  I. — Point  out  on  the  map  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  countries  which  it  included. — 1.  What  was  the  condition 
•C  the  Roman  empire  ? 
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horror  T\'hich  marked  the  days  of  Marias  and  Sylla,  while  they 
knew  not  freedom,  hut  by  history  and  tradition.  The  young 
thus  learned  to  turn  with  disgust  from  the  prospect  of  a  renewal 
of  civil  wars,  and  welcomed  peace  and  quiet,  though  purchased^ 
by  Uie  surrender  of  the  sovereign  power  into  the  hands  of  one 
individual.  » 

2.  Augustus  had  a  wide  grasp  .of  mind,  by  which  he  pene* 
trated  far  into  consequences.  He  had  industry  and  observation 
to  learn  for  himself  the  truth  of  the  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters which  surrounded  him ;  and  he  was  as  prompt  to  do,  as  he 
was  quick  to  know.  Hence  he  presents  the  sublime  specta^ 
cle  of  one  mind,  ruling  and  reducing  to  order,  a  vast  scene  of 
chaos,  such  as  was  the  Roman  empire  at  his  elevation. 

3.  The  emperor  made  a  new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  which 
had  before  been  governed  by  supreme  magistrates,  commissioned 
by  the  Roman  people,  and  named  prstors.  He  now  divided 
between  the  senate  and  himself  the  authority  over  the  whole 
empire.  But  in  order  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  entire 
power  over  the  army,  he  took  as  his  share,  all  the  foreign  pro- 
vinces, and  left  to  the  senate  the  Italian  states.  These  they 
ruled  by  proconsuls,  with  only  civil  authority.  Augustus 
govened  the  remainder  of  the  empire,  by  dividing  his  anny  of 
400,000  men,  and  stationing  them  in  such  provinces  as  he  chose, 
under  generals  of  his  own  appointing,  who  were  dictators,  each 
in  his  province.  The  camps  of  these  standing  anqi^  were 
often  chosen  in  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  and  they  soon 
became  cities.  The  fleet  was  manned  by  50,000  men,  and  these 
were  easily  transported  from  place  to  place  at  the  emperor's 
pleasure.  He  instituted  as  his  own  guard,  ten  cohorts  of  1,000 
soldiers  each,  who  were  called  the  pnetorians ;  and  this  number 
he  soon  doubled. 

4  The  policy  of  Augustus  inclined  him  to  peaceful  measures, 
and  he  wisely  considered  the  danger  of  extending  the  empire. 
His  tranquillity  was,  however,  disturbed  by  a  disastrous  war 
in  Germany,  in  which  Varus,  his  general,  suffered  a  signal  de- 
feat To  establish  his  authority,  and  secure  the  succession  in 
his  family,  he  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  Marcel- 
Lus,  the  son  of  his  excellent  sister  Octavia,  by  her  first  marriage, 
to  whom  he  gave  for  a  wife,  Julia,  his  only  child.  MarcelluB 
dying,  Julia  was  bestowed  on  Aorippa,  (a  ffeneral  to  whom  Au- 
gustus owed  important  military  successes ; )  when  she  became 
ihe  mother  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  She  was  a  pro* 
fligate  woman,  and  Augustus,  whose  own  moral  character  was 


2.  What  in  regard  to  abilities  was  the  character  of  Angustus  f — 3.  What 
new  arrangement  did  he  make  respecting  the  provinces  f — How  did  the 
senate  rule  the  Italian  states  f  How  did  the  emperor  govern  the  remainder  t 
What  numbers  were  in  the  Roman  standing  army?  The  navyf  What 
number  constituted  a  legion  f  (See  note.)  How  many  legions  were  there, 
and  how  distributed  f  Give  an  account  of  the  pnetorian  craard.— 4.  To 
what  did  the  policy  of  the  emperor  incline  himf  What  msturbed  himf 
Who  was  Marcellusf    Julia?    Agrippa? 
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»ot  |;ood,  was  at  length  obliged  to  banish  her  fifom  his  court*  MUiumac 
He  had  married  LiyiA,  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Drusus  and  Ti* 
BiRius.  The  fonner,  recovering  the  German  provinces,  received 
(he  name  of  Gkrmanic us.  Livia  was  unprincipled,  artful  and  Wr- 
Uiguing.  Having  great  influence  over  Augustus,  she  secredy 
sought  to  elevate  her  own  sons  above  the  members  of  his  family. 

5.  Augustus  associated  Tibkrius  with  himself  in  the  adminis- 

tnti^n  of  the  empire,  but  required  him  to  adopt  Germanic  us,  p^^n^^c, 

the  son  of  his  brother  Drusus  Germanicus,  now  dead.    These  and  m- 

things  being  done,  Augustus  died  in  the  deep  secrecy  of  the  (he^paiaM. 

pala^    The  manner  and  exact  time  of  his  death  are  unknown;  14. 

the  circumstances  were,  however,  such  as  gave  rise  to  suspi-  Death  of 

dons,  that  he  was  poiisoned  by  lavia.  Auguatoi. 

6.  Tiberius,  who,  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  was  in  possession 
of  the  imperial  power,  though  an  able  general,  was  a  hypocri* 

tical,  sensual,  and  cruel  tyrant    Yet  at  flrst  he  dissembled,  and    ^arr?M 
appeared  to  govern  with  moderation ;  but  the  mask  soon  drop-    Juiia,  wi- 
ped.   The  fame  of  Germanicus,  who,  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  daaghterof 
commandgd  in  Gaul,  excited  his  jealousy.    He  was  recalled,  ^"^5^"^ 
and  transferred  to  the  command  of  Syria,  where  Tiberius  pro-  ""her  to  ** 
cured  his  death  by  poison.    Livia  enjoyed  but  little  the  eleva-     ^i*"**) 
tion  of  her  favorite  son.    He  was  jealous  of  her  power,  dreaded 
her  genius,  treated  her  with  neglect ;  and  when  she  died,  he 
denied  her  funeral  honors. 

7.  He  removed  his  court  from  Rome  to  the  island  of  Capreae; 
bttt  in  the  midst  of  brutish  sensuality  and  continual  intoxication, 
he  kept,  as  it  were,  a  demoniac  eye  on  the  af&irs  of  Rome ; — 
knew  every  thing  which  passed ;  detected  every  conspiracy ;  and       ^ 
while  the  companions  of  his  vices  were  qua^ng  with  him  the    (riberina 
cap  of  intoxication,  he,  perhaps,  was  plotting,  with  impenetra-  congpf^icy 
ble  dissimulation,  to  destroy  them.    Conspicuous  virtue  was  a  of  hia  favor- 
mark  for  vengeance.    Fearing  the  friends  of  those  he  destroyed,  and  puta  tin 
he  removed  diem  also.    Even  the  mother's  mourning  for  her    to  death.) 
slaughtered  son  was  in  his  eyes  a  crime  deserving  death.    The 

senate,  to  whom  he  traiisferred  all  the  political  rights  of  the  ''^•■^*^'* 
people,  had  become  degraded,  and  thus  obsequiously  sanctioned  annihii&teii 
Lis  acts,  and  ofiered  the  incense  of  perpetual  flattery,  to  the  man 
who  filled  their  streets  with  blood.    It  was  under  the  adminis- 

*  The  female  character  in  Rome,  as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  had  become 
voRieait  in  the  most  shameful  degree.  Augustus,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
d&ngntcr,  was  justly  punished  for  ms  own  sensual  crimes.  Becoming  ena- 
mored of  Livia,  the  wife  of  another  man,  in  order  to  marry  her,  he  divorced 
Scribonia,  the  mother  of  JuUa.  Three  months  after  this  marriage,  Tibe- 
nia,  the  son  of  her  first  husband,  was  born. 


4.  What  was  the  character  of  livia  f  Who  were  her  sons  f— 5.  Who 
was  Germanicus  t  What  account  can  you  give  of  the  death  of  Au^stus  f-^ 
6.  Give  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  How  did  he 
treat  Livia  f — 7,  Did  he  while  at  CapresB  understand  the  affairs  of  Rome  t 
^as  it  bad  dcizens  whom  he  destroyed,  and  real  crimes  which  he  pun- 
ished f  What  had  he  done  to  gratify  the  senate  t  What  was  at  this  time 
thsir  characur  and  condition  t 
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'^f^^_^f^  tration  of  this  most  debased  of  men,  that  our  Lord  JESUi 
Christ  was  crucified  in  Judea. 

8.  Tiberius  adopted  Caligula,  the   son  of  the  good  Get 

manicus,  but  not  the  heir  of  his  virtues ;  and  said  he  raised  ^  a 

8T       serpent  for  Rome,  and  a  Ph»ton  to  bum  the  rest  of  the  world.'* 

^erlu»*and'  Caligula,  eager  to  obtain  the  imperial  dignity,  was  declared  em- 

and  accea-   peror,  while  Tiberius  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  agonies  of 

(SliiSttia.    death.     But  the  tyrant  opening  his  eyes,  the  party  of  Caligula 

threw  the  bed-clothes  over  his  head,  and  stifled  tlie  reviving 

spark  of  existence. 

--  9.  Caligula  wished  that  "the  Roman  people  had  but  one 

(daudiuB  is  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  at  a  blow.'^    His  conduct  ac» 

»:«||«^  by     corded  with  the  disposition  here  expressed.     After  a  reign  of 

hjM^nS^  nearly  five  years,  he  was  murdered,  and  the  stupid  Claudius, 

JSSoA^'^K*.  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  was  raised  by  the  prcRlorian  cohorts 

and  aner  ncr  .  •■»»  «ii  »•  iii  .« 

death  by  to  the  imperial  throne.  Although  vice  pervaded  the  capital^ 
ISI  new*  there  were  able  generals  abroad,  and  victory  crowned  the  anna 
wife,  the    of  the  legions,  especially  in  the  wars  with  the  Parlhians  and 

mother  of     d^«^„„     o         ?      r  j 

Nero.)      onions.  • 

10.  Nero,  whose  very  name  is  used  to  signify  all  that  is  base 
and  cruel,  was  raised  to  the  empire.  On  his  first  accession,  he 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  people,  by  giving  promise  of  a  just  and 

54.       peaceful  reign ;  but  the  illusion  was  soon  dissipated,  and  the 
(A^J^PP*"*  murder  of  his  tutor,  the  philosopher  Seneca,  his  brother,  hia 
Claudius  to  wife,  and  his  mother,  displayed  the  ^relentless  tyranny  of  his 
fo? hereon  character.     He  gave  loose  to  the  most  licentious  passions ;  and 
Nero,  who  subserviency  to  his  pleasures  proved  the  only  passport  to  hia 
kius  hor.)    f^vor.     Profcssing  himself  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  he  asj^red 
to  the  character  of  a  poet,  and  degraded  the  dignity  of  the  em- 
pire by  appearing  as  a  public  actor  on  the  stage.     The  discovery 
of  repeated  conspiracies,  increased  his  maliciousness  and  jea- 
lousy.   The  ^city  presented  a  scene  of  blood,  and   fimerals 
darkened  the  streets. 

11.  The  Christians^  who  had  now  become  numerous  in 
pir«  pcrne-  Ro'"®?  ^'®^*  ^^®  peculiafr  objects  of  his  hatred.  To  amuse  him- 
totionofthe  self  with  sucli  a  spectacle  as  Homer  related  in  the  burning  of 
ChrUtiana.  ffoy^  \^q  caused  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire ,  then  charged  the  crime 
(Nero  miir-  Upon  the  Christians,  and  devised  means  for  their  punishment. 
**'"ft}Jj®„"'  While  the  city  was  burning,  he  was  engaged  in  revelry  and 
members  of  dancing.  He  decorated  his  person,  sang,  played  the  lyre,  and 
*^Mr!  a^nd^  was,  in  short,  the  leading  coxcomb  of  !iis  time.  He  corrupted 
'"if' ih  *'?ait  ^^^®  ^*S^  ^*^™  youth  of  Rome,  making  them  the  companions  of 
of  the  race,  his  revels.     Flatterers  and  sycophants  throngetl  around  him ; 

^"«h'^    and  he  was  pleased  when  they  told  him  that  he  was  the  great- 
est of  poets,  and  that  his  voice  was  ^^  divine  melody .^^     The 

8.  Give  an  account  of  Tiberias*  succewor.  Of  the  manner  of  hia  suc- 
cession.— O.  What  speech  of  Coligula  shows  his  chararter?  Who  sue 
cecdcd  him? — lO.  Give  an  account  of  Nero. — II.  What,  fnct  respecting 
the  Christians  now  becomes  apparent?  On  what  pretence*  did  Nero  seek 
to  destroy  them?  (What  may  be  presumed  concerning  the  character  ol 
the  Christians,  when  such  a  man  as  Nero  hated  them?) 
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discovery  of  a  design  which  he  had  formed  for  destroying  the  «Wi<m*  ^^ 
•enate,  and  again  setting  fire  to  the  city,  produced  a  general  re-  period  i 
Tolt    The  senate  aroused  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death    chap.  i. 
igainsthim.    Different  armies  named  each   its  own   generals  v^^n/-^^* 
to  succeed  him.    He  fled  from  the  capital  to  a  villa  owned  by 
one  of  his  favorites,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

12.  The  whole  Roman  empire  now  presented  a  scene  of  dis- 
cord, ^he  military  force,  with  which  Augustus  had  kept  the 
world  in  awe,  now,  in  weaker  hands,  recoiled  upon  the  mon- 
archy.   The  soldiers  had  learned  their  power,  and  the  senate 

could  only  assent  to  their  decisions.     In  two  years,  four  gene-       69. 
Ills  were  successively  raised  to  the  sovereignty  by  their  respec-  Tho"pr«t<>- 
tive  armies.    Three  of  them  were   displaced  and  murdered.    '»*"•  *«> 
Galba,  the  first  of  these,  was  commander  of  the  military  forces  set^ip^cHte. 
in  Spain,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  legions.    The  senate  confirmed  their  choice; 
and  a  promised  donation  to  the  praetorian  cohorts,  secured  their 
concurrence.     By  parsimoniously  withholding  the  promised  do- 
native, and  attempting  to  enforce  rigid  discipline,  he  alienated 
the  praetorians.  They  soon  proclaimed  Otho,  who  had  com- 
manded in  Lusitania.     A  bloody  tumult  succeeded,  in  which 
Galba  and  his  friends  were  murdered,  and  Otho  elevated  to  the 
throne. 

13.  ViTELLius,  to  whom  Galba  had  committed  the  command 

of  the  German  legions,  was  by  them  already  proclaimed  empe-    ^  ^^^ 
ror,  and  was  marching  towards  the  capital.    His  forces  met  and   bedria- 
defeated  those  of  Otho,  who  committed  suicide.    Vitellius  en-  vnSuufde. 
tered  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  and  a  horrible  scene  of  carnage  eri-  feats  oth<i. 
taed.    Meanwhile,  the  legions  of  the  east  declared  for  Vesfa- 
siAK,  who  commanded  in  Judea.     Those  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Ulyricmn  espoused  hia  interest.     After  a  bloody  civil  war  Ves- 
pasian was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.    This  proved  the 
commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things.    His  authority  was 
recognized  by  the  senate,  and  peace  and  order  were  restored  to 
the  suffering  community.    Vespasian  directed  his  earliest  efforts       TIK 
to  the  regulation  of  the  finances,  the  enforcement  of  discipline   ^ro?"'*" 
in  the  army,  and  the  subjection  of  rebellious  provinces.    Some  syod  aore- 
of  the  Germans  and  Gauls  had  united  in  an  attempt  to  throw  off  ^%^U  anT 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  the  success  of  tlieir  arms  spread  the  ter-    w«to'«"- 
ror  of  their  name  even  to  Rome  itself.    The  generals  of  Vespa- 
sian were  at  length  victorious,  and  reduced  the  Germans  to 
iubmission. 

11.  Relate  the  manner  of  Nero's  death. — 18.  What  waa  now  the  con- 
dition of  the  empire  f  Give  an  account  of  the  first  of  the  generals  raised  to 
be  emperor  by  his  army.  How  did  Galba  lose  the  favor  of  the  soldiers  f 
Give  an  account  of  his  successor. — 13.  Relate  the  contest  between  Otho 
•nd  Vttellms.  By  whom  waa  Vitellitia  succeeded  ?  Give  an  account  of  the 
auninistraction  of  Vespaaiaii. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Rise  of  Cliristianity. — Destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Middu  Bitu      1.  The  New  Testament  is  regarded,  by  the  Christian,  as  thfl 
charter  of  his  everlasting  inheritance,  and  the  chart  of  his  course. 
Its  undesigned  coincidences  with  profane  history,  form  no  small 
clement  in  the  proof  of  its  veracity.    It  Assumes,  and  truly,  as  we 
The  New    know  from  profane  writers,  that  there  existed  in  Judea,  at  the 
oar'chaiter  time  of  OUT  Lord^s  adven^  a  strange  admixture  of  authorities, 
*chart*'     Roro*^  aiid  Jewish,  secular  and  ecclesiastical.     We  have  seen 
who  was  that  "  Caesar  Augustus,"  that  sent  forth  his  edict  and 
born^nh'  ^axed  the  world,  when  she,  the  most  honored  of  the  human 
▼if^inMary,  racc,  was  by  Providence  conducted  to  a  manger  in  Bethlehem, 
4        that  the  Son  of  God  and  man  might  be  brought  forth  in  that 
fcre*thevui.  lowly  place,  to  show  that  the  pomp  of  this  world  detracts 
far  era.     from  moral  grandeur ;  whose  essence  is  voluntary  suffering,  en- 
countered not  for  ourselves,  but  others. 
2.  King  Herod  was  the  son  of  Antipater,  an  Idumean.    He 
B.  C.     was  by  Julius  Caesar  made  procurator  of  Judea,  and  with  him 
°*kiiff"*^*  the  sceptre  departed,  as  foretold,  from  Judah  to  foreign  princes. 
u.  Ajitony.  Herod,  perceiving  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  power,  paid  his 
oo       court  to  Mark  Antony,  and  was  by  him  raised   to   power. 
Fie«a  to    The  Jcws  rebelled  against  him.     He  fled  and  took  refuge  wiA 
Rome;     the  Triumviri  at  Rome.    They  received  him  graciously,  and  by 
3iy.       tjie  favor  of  Augustus,  he  was  appointed  king ;  when  he  returned 
Tikea  poi-  and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea.     He  built  several 
**jud«a?     cities,  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  was  called  by  men  "  the  Great ;" 
but  he  was  a  wretch  in  cruelty.     To  cut  off  the  remaining  blood 
Rabui^the  ^^  *^^  Maccabecs,  he  murdered  a  beautiful  wife,  Mariamn'e,  two 
temp^.     sons  of  his  own  and  hers, — ^her  mother,  brother,  and  grandfa- 
the*Aaino-  ther.    This  man,  of  whom  the  emperor  Augustus  said,  "  it  is 
neanfkmiiy.  better  to  be  Herod's  swine  than  his  sons,''  feeling  still  insecure, 
Kardersthe  when  he  heard  that  a  child  was  bom  who  was  to  fill  the  throne 
Innocents.   ^^  David,  sent  forth  his  executioners,  to  whose  poniards  the 
shrieking  mothers  of  Bethlehem  were  forced  to  yield  their 
infants. 
A.  D.  3.  On  the  death  of  Herod,  his  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Philip 

joto^ha    ^^^  Herod  Antipas,  were  appointed  over  different  parts  of  his 
Baptist  be-  kingdom.     Herod  Antipas  beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  after 
haadad.     f^^^  prophet  had  fulfilled  his  mission,  by  proclaiming  that  a 
new  and  heavenly  kingdom  was  to  be  ushered  in ;  and  identi- 

Chapter  II. — 1.  How  is  the  New  Teetament  regarded  by  Christiansl 
What  forms  an  element  of  the  proof  of  its  historic  truth  T  What  does  it  ai« 
Bume  in  which  profane  writers  agree?  What  mi^ht  have  been  the  Divina 
Durpoae  in  the  lowliness  of  the  place  in  which  our  Savior  was  bomf 
What  prophecy  was  now  fulfilled  ? — 2.  Give  an  account  of  the  parentage  of 
Herod.  What  were  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  power  I  What  his  acts 
and  char#ter  f — 3.  What  occurred  after  the  death  of  Herod  f  What  mis* 
sion  did  John  the  Baptist  fulfil  f 
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fying  Jesos,  by  whom  it  was  to  come.     After  various  changes,  mhjbBM, 
Judea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to  Syria  under  procurators, 
ittbordinate  to  the  Syrian  governors ;  of  which  Pontius  Pilate, 
\fj  whom  Christ  was  given  up  to  be  crucified,  was  the  fifth. 
He  is  represented  by  historians  as  a  cruel  man,  and  an  unjust      3T. 
judge;  considering  more, what  he  himself  should  gain  or  lose  laJe.'plSculT 
in  money,  or  in  popularity,  than  the  right  of  the  case  to  be  de-  rator,  a  bt4 
cjded.    He  permitted  many  cruelties  against  the  innocent,  which       ""' 
%t  length  so  disturbed  the  peace  of  Judea,  that  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Ramans.    He  was  deposed  by  Vitellius,  and  sent 
(0  Rome  for  tria      Caligula  banished  him  to  Gaul,  where,  in 
want  and  misery,  he  committed  suicide. 

4.  Although  the  Jews  were,  in  temporal  afiairs,  under  the  Ro- 
maoB,  yet,  in  regard  to  religion,  they  sternly  maintained  their  in- 
dependence.   Their  "  chief  priests  and  elders,"  formed  an  ec- 
clesiastical council,  with  the  high-priest  at  its  head.    This  «^^',^ 
tribunal  it  was  who  first  accused  Christ  to  Pilate,  of  a  state      or  oar 
oflence,  that  of  seeking  to  make  himself  king  in  the  room  of     Bavior 
Cssar  \  and  then,  with  the  fatal  imprecation,  ^'  let  his  blood  be 

oo  us  and  on  our  children,"  they  put  him  to  the  death  of  the 
CI 068  for  alleged  blasphemy,  because  he  declared  himself  the 
Son  of  God.    But,  on  the  third  day,HE  arose  from  the  dead. 

5.  His  followers,  few  and  unlearned,  after  seeing  him  ascend, 

obeyed  his  command,  by  remaining  at  Jerusalem  till  the  Holt   descent  or 
Gbost,  the  promise  of  Uie  Father,  was  sent  down.    A  miracu-     the  Holy 
Ions  change  came  over  them ;  and  now  the  timid  and  igno-  day  of^Pen^ 
nnt  fishermen  of  Galilee,  who  but  lately  denied  their  master,  or      tecost. 
foisook  him  and  fled,  stood  forth  before  the  astonished  multi- 
todes,  gathered  from  difi!erent  nations  at  Jerusalem,  and  pro-  1*1^*,^^^; 
claimed  to  each  in  his  own  tongue,  what  they  had  heard  and     chango. 
seen  of  Him  who  was  the  Word  of  life  manifest  in  the  flesh ; 
whom,  said  Peter  to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
'^ye  have  taken,  and  with  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain, 
whom  God  hath  raised  up." 

6.  That  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  the  apostles,  especially, 
Peter  and  John,  proved  by  wonderful  miracles  wrought  in  his 
name,*  so  that  many  believed.    The  Jews  began  to  treat  the  ser-       B4. 
▼ants  of  Christ  asr  they  had  treated  their  master.    Stephen  was  JJ sSphST 
stoned.    A  young  man,  named  Saul,  stood  by,  consenting  to  his 

death.    He  was  of  a  resolute,  determined  mind,  and  thinking  to 

do  God  service,  he  persecuted  the  church  even  to  strange  cities. 

To  this  honest,  but  erring  man,  the  risen  Savior  revealed  him-  con^raioa 

•elf  in  glorious  light.    As  soon  as  he  knew  his  Lord's  will,  he  of  st.  Pa«L 

was  rsady  to  perform  it ;  and  from  henceforth  we  find  him  more 

*  The  whole  book  of  the  "  Acte  of  the  Apostles,"  was  once  entitled  "  the 
Demoostration  of  the  Resurrection."    (See  Adam  Clark's  Commentary.) 


S.  Give  an  accbtmt  of  Pontius  Pilate.^^.  What  was  the  situation  of  the 
0  ecclesiastical  afiairs  f  What  doublo  dealing  course  did 
ursue  in  regard  to  their  accusation  of  our  Lord  f— ^.  What 


Jews  in  reeard  to  ecclesiastical  afiairs  f  What  doublo  dealing  course  did 
tbeSanhearim  pursue  in  regard  to  their  accusation  of  our  Lord  f— ^-  What 
coime  did  the  disciples  of  our  Savior  pursue  after  his  ascension  f — m  Relate 


iIm  earliest  ateps  in  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
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THE  FIRST  PREACHERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 
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abundant  in  the  labors  of  the  gospel^  than  all  the  othet 
apostles. 

7.  For  a  time  the  word  was  preached  only  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  all  others  being  called  Gentiles,  and  counted  by  them  as 
unworthy  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  God's  chosen  peopta^ 
This  dispensation  was  miraculously  changed.  A  devout  Ro* 
man  centurion  learned  from  an  angel  that  his  prayers  and  alnii 
had  ascended,  and  that  he  must  send  for  a  teacher  divinely  com* 
missioned.  When  he  appeared,  Cornelius  would  have  worship- 
ped ;  but  Peter  said,  ^^  stand  up,  f  also  am  a  man."  Cornelius 
believed,  received  the  spirit,  and  was  baptized ;  and  thus  the 
wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  broken  down. 

8.  After  this,  St.  Paul  carried  Christianity  into  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  He,  with  the  other  apostles,  relinquisheil  all 
that  makes  men  love  this  life ; — ^went  forth  suffering  stripes,  fast 
ings  and  imprisonments ;  every  where  gentle,  no  where  resisir 
ing  with  violence,  not  even  when  death  and  torture  were  before 
them ; — ^preaching  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  Thus  was 
Christianity  established,  by  men  who  exulted  in  the  flames  of 
martyrdom,  there  finishing  their  earthly  course  with  joy. 

9.  HeroivAgrippa,  tlie  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  received 
from  Caligula  the  title  of  king,  and  from  Claudius  the  domi- 
nions of  his  grandfather.  The  Jews,  but  partially  subjecud| 
proved  troublesome  to  the  Romans.  An  outbreak  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  an  attempt  by  Caligula,  to  desecrate  the  temple 
by  placing  in  it  his  own  statue ;  but  an  open  revolt  was  caused 
by  the  rapacity  of  Gessius  Glorus,  who  was  placed  over  the 
Jews  by  Nero.  Vespasian  commanded  the  Syrian  legions^ 
and  obtained  repeated  victories,  at  length  making  himself  master 
of  all  their  strongholds  and  fortresses,  except  Jerusalem.  Re* 
called  to  Rome,  to  accept  the  imperial  purple,  he  lefl  his  sooi 
TiTus,  to  conduct  the  war  in  Judea. 

10.  He  began  the  siege  at  the  pasaover,  when  the  Jews,  from  . 
every  nation,  were  gathered  within  the  city.  They  were  divided 
into  three  factions,  each  with  the  most  rancorous  hatred  of  the 
others.  With  the  Roman  army  at  their  gates,  they  still  continued 
the  fury  of  their  contentions,  their  outrages,  and  murders.  Every 
part  of  the  city  was  filled  with  pollution  and  massacre.  TItS 
religious  ceremonies,  indeed,  were  not  suspended,  but  even  is 
the  temple,  the  blood  of  the  citizens  mingled  with  that  of  the 
sacrifices.  Thus  "  the  abomination  of  desolation,"  stood  in  tlii 
holy  place,  and  called  down  the  vengeance  of  a  righteous  God 
War  without,  deadly  feud  and  starving  famine  witliin,  caused  i 


T.  What  did  tho  Jews  nniTersally  beliere  respecting  other  nations  f  How 
did  Christ's  followers  learn  thnt  his  religion  was  not  for  the  Jews  slone?- 
8.  Into  what  coantries  was  Christianity  introduced  and  in' what  manner T— 
0.  Mention  soma  particulara  concerning  **  kins  Airrippa.'*  What  wss  tba 
tamper  ofthe  Jews  towards  the  Romans  T  Whar  Roman  general  began  UN 
war  f — A.  Give  an  account  of  the  measures  of  hia  auccassor  t  What  «a 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  JenuNlem  ? 
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icene  of  "  tribulation  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  ^f^J*  ^^^ 
world,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be." 

1 1  Titu9  made  the  Jews  repeated  offers  of  pardon  and  pro- 
tactJoM,  on  coDd>t>oD  o?  sur^nder,  but  they  resisted  with  inflexi- 
ble obstinacy.  Tacitus,  the  great  Roman  historian,  remarks, 
^that  they  were  misled  by  an  ancient  prophecy,  which  foretold, 
diat  in  this  very  juncture  the  power  of  \he  east  would  prevail 
oyer  the  nations,  and  a  race  of  men  would  go  forth  from  Judea, 
to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  world."*  The 
Christians,  when  they  saw  *'  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  ar- 
mies, and  a  trench  cast  round  about  her,"  remembered  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  theu"  Lord>  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 

12.  The  Romans  stormed  the  city —  the  Jews  fighting  with 

the  most  detennined  bravery.    The  Roman -arms  obtained  no       ^o, 
•dvantage  in  the  first  assault     In  the  second,  which  continued  ^®'""**^5 
Arce  days  without  intermission,  a  part  of  the  walls  were  level-      bVuiir 
led,  and  a  portion  of  the  city  taken.    The  Jews,  driven  from    ^^omaM. 
<me  part,  retreated  to  another,  and  still  maintained  the  fight 
At  length  the  temple  alone  remained.    This,  Titus  resolved  to 
flBve,  but  the  sentence  of  its  destruction  had  been  pronounced 
by  a  higher  Power.    The  Jews  crowded  into  it,  and  thither  the  The  tempi* 
Romans  pursued  them.    In  the  dreadful  uproar,  a  soldier  threw      *»«»™'' 
a  lighted  torch,  which  caught  upon  the  wood  work, — was  com- 
muHioated,  and  soon  enveloped  in  flames  the  whole  of  that 
beautiful  and  venerable  fabric ;  and  so  complete  was  its  final  de- 
struction, that  ^  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another." 

13.  JosEFHUs,  the  Jewish  historian,  estimates  the  number  -p^^^^^ 
which  perished  during  the  siege,  at  eleven  hundiml  thousand,  naiu  o7th» 
The  Jews  no  longer  held  the  rank  of  a  nation,  and  flidea  was  en-  ^^^l^royJS 
tirely  subjected  to  the  Roman  power.*  Its  inhabitants  have,  for  and  driven 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  years,  been  scattered  over  the  face  rf^ou  uss!) 
of  the  earth,  without  ever  amalgamating  with  the  various  nations  of^uarochnii 
with  whom  they  make  tlieir  residence;  thus  constituting  one  oraBur'"* 
of  tlie  strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

*  "  Not  underatandinf^/'  observet  the  historian,  that  "this  referred  to 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titui/*  Tacitus,  equally  blind  with  the  Jews,  did 
not  niiiiseif  understand  that  this  rare  of  men  were  to  be  the  heralds  of  a 

Ceefitl  religion,  which  was  destined,  in  the  fulnecs  of  time,  to  spread  its 
venlv  dominion  over  the  whole  earth. 

II.  What  offer  did  Titus  make?    Why,  accorJiig  to  Tacitus,  did  they  ^ 

Mt  accept  f  What  did  the  Christians  remember  and  do  f — 13.  Give  an  ac- 
Krant  oi  the  final  destruction  of  the  city.— 13.  What  was  the  numbef 
tiUfid  f    What  DOW  is  the  condiiioa  of  the  Jews  f 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Roman  Empire. 

MiddUBiit.      1.  Vespasian  reigned  ten  years ;  most  of  which  were  passed 
in  tranquillity.    He  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  had  died 
without  violence,  unless  we  except  Augustus.    Titus,  who 
was  styled  ''  the  delight  of  mankind,"  succeeded  his  father,  and 
Y9»       sustained  the  character  of  a  virtuous  and  beneficent  prince.    He 
^^iiut!"  ^  ^"®  ®^  ^^®  ^^®  instances,  in  which  elevation  in  rank  produces 
improvement  in  virtue.     His  efibrts  were  directed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people.    The  zeal  with  which  he  engaged  in 
noble  undertakings,  may  be  learned  from  the  regret  wMch  he 
expressed,  when,  on  reviewing  the  events  of  a  day,  and  finding 
no  good  deed  performed,  he  exclaimed,  '^  O  my  friends,  1  have 
lost  a  day."     His  reign  of  two  years  was  prosperous  in  all  that 
depended  upon  himself,  although  marked  with  several  disas- 
trous events.    One  of  these  was  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Hereuia-    Vesuvius,  which  desolated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coun- 
Pompeifde-  ^^^  ^^^  buried  in  ruins  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae. 
•troyed.  '  The  ELDER  Plint,  desirous  to  observe  the  phenomenon,  went  so 
Tbe  elder    ^^^^  ^®  Crater,  as  to  be  destroyed  by  the  volcano.    A  fire  broke 
Pliny  Koee    out  in  Rome,  which  for  three  days  raged  with  fury,  and  de- 
Toicano  and  stroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  city ;  and  a  pestilence  spread  its 
*au  into  the  ravages,  which  in  its  most  destructive  period  swept  from  Rome 
craief.      10,000  persons  in  a  day.    Titus  repaired  from  his  treasuries 
the  loss  by  0e ;  and  his  kindness  and  compassion  comforted 
the  hearts  of  his  afflicted  people. 

2.  DoMiTiAN,  brother  of  Titus,  succeeded  him.     He  was 
cruel,  frivolous,  and  blasphemously  vain;  causing  himself  to  be 

SX'       styled  God  and  Lord.    He  once  assembled  the  senate  to  debate 

Demitien.    qjj  ^jjg  question,  in  what  utensil  it  was  best  that  a  certain  fish 

should  be  dressed.    Once,  in  mockexy,  he  invited  the  senate  to 

a  feast;  and  when  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  by  his  order 

conducted  to  a  gloomy  subterraneous  hall,  lighted  by  dim  tapers— 

Rii  cruelty  hung  with  black,  and  provided  with  coffins,  on  one  of  which,  each 

*?w  teVity*'  ff^®®*  ®*^  ^^  ^^^  name  inscribed.  Soldiers  with  drawn  swords 

came  in  upon  them  and  threatened  their  lives.   Afler  this,  which 

the  emperor  esteemed  a  good  joke,  he  let  them  depart    Bia 

•  chief  amusement  was  catching  flies,  at  which  he  was  very  ex- 

'Tl'.n'of'  pert    He,  however,  engaged  k  war,  on  an  alarming  invasion  of 

Ike  Oaeen.  the  Dacians ;  but  it  was  only  to  buy  a  shameful  peace  by  a 

tribute. 

3.  BRITAIN.— Julius  Cssar  found  this  island  mhabited  by 
forty  different  nations  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  and  partially  sub- 

Chap.  UI. — 1.  Of  what  it  the  emperor  Titas  a  rare  instance  T    How  did 

,  he  manifest  a  right  disposition  f    What  disasters  occurred  in  his  reign  '—2. 

Give  an  acconnt  of  Domitiati. — 3.  What  inhabitants  did  Julius  Csenr  find 

in  Britain  f 
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docd  it.    The  Romans  under  Claudius,  and  Platinxts,  his  gene-  ^*^du  bul 
nl,  defeated,  in  several  battles,  the  natives  under  Caractacus.  pebiodi. 
The  gallant  chief  often  rallied,  but  was   finally  overcome,   chap.  ui. 
Under  Nero,  Sbrtorius  Paulinds  was  sent  over  to  complete  Vi^^s^'^w 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  which  he  found  a  difficult  under- 
taking. He  attributed  the  obstinate  valor  with  which  the  natives 
resisted,  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  superstition  by  which  their       59. 
Druid  priests  enshrouded  and  srovemed  them.    They  practised    Sertohai 
their  mysterious  rites,  sometimes  gory  with  human  blood,  in    '^"™*"*""* 
Ae  deep  recesses  of  dark  groves, — ^by  huge  stones,  strangely  piled 
together.    Thus  they  inspired  the  feeling  of  religious  awe,  and 
subjugated  the  minds  of  the  people ;  to  whom  the  Romans  did 
great  service  in  delivering  them  from  this  tyranny  over  the  soul. 
Paulmus  destroyed  the  sacred  seat  of  the  Druids  in  the  island 
of  Mona  or  Anglesea. 

4.  On  his  return  to  Britain^he  met  queen  Boadicea,  who  hav- 
ing been  grievously  wronged  by  the  Romans,  had  exerted  such 
wonderful  energy  and  eloquence,  that  she  had  collected,  from    ^"^eat* 
different  British  nations,  an  army  of  250,000.  Paulinus  defeated   Boadicea. 
her,  and  she  committed  suicide ;  when  the  Romans  tarnished  ^'*8o,ooo  *** 
their  victory  by  the  cruel  slaughter  of  the  vanquished.    Ju- 
lius Agricola,  who  was  sent  to  Britain  by  Vespasian,  de- 
feated, near  the  Grampian  hills,  the  brave  Galoacus,  and 
subdued  the  country  to  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  between       "^^ 
which  he  constructed  a  chain  of  forts.    He  civilized  the  native    ton^^tb? 
inhabitants,  by  perduading  them  to  adopt  the  costume,  language,  *2f"*J|Jf; 
and  manners  of  the  Romans.     Agricola's  fame  excited  the  mean  ^tafn  u>  iu~ 
envy  of  Domitian,  who  recalled,  and  probably  poisoned  him.    *{SJ}t*' 
The  tyrant  fell  by  a  conspiracy,  and  the  whole  nation  rejoiced. 
The  senate, — ^perhaps  remembering  the  graves  by  which  he  had 
frightened  them,  would  not  allow  his  body  to  be  buried.    Quiir- 
TiLiAN  was,  at  ^is  period,  teacher  of  eloquence  in  Rome,  and 
the  first  who  received  a  public  salary.  ^^ 

$.  Nerva,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  succeeded  Domitian.     He    made  by 
»  distinguished  for  his  amiable  and  benevolent  character.  Find-  '^enfor  of* 
ing  the  weight  of  the  empire  too  great  for  his  advanced  age,  he    Bithynia, 
Msociated  Trajaw  in  the  government,  and  designated  him  as  TemMkiSe 
his  successor.    The  character  of  Trajan  is  one  which  historians    *«""  '«- 
tmite  in  applauding.    The  wise  Plutarch  was  his  preceptor,  and  'c^hristiLu.) 
the  younger  Pliny,  one  of  the  most  lovely  charactere  which       98. 
Rome  has  produced,  was  l^s  intimate  friend.    Although  a  war-  gjrten^*"flH» 
nor,  and  a  conqueror,  Trajan  governed  with  moderation  and  Roman  em. 
equity;  and  so  established  himself  in  the  aflfections  of  his  sub-   ^^afei? 
jects,  that  it  vifts  customary  in  succeeding  times,  on  the  eleva-     uni'tc 

.9.  What  was  done  in  the  reiffn  of  Claudius  f  To  what  did  Sertorius  as- 
oibe  the  obaiinate  resistance  of  the  Britons  f  Where  did  the  Druids  prac- 
tec  their  rites?  What  did  the  Romans  destroy,  and  wherein  did  they  do 
■ertice  to  the  Britons  T— 4,  What  happened  on  the  return  of  Sertorius  rau- 
muB  from  Mona  f  Give  an  account  of  Agricola.  How  did  he  civilize  the 
BmoHB  t  What  further  can  you  relate  of  Domitian  t  Who  was  Quintilian  t 
"^-  Give  some  account  of  Nerra.  What  illustrious  author  was  said  to  have 
wen  Trajan's  preceptor  f    His  friend  f  What  was  the  character  of  Trajan  t 
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tion  of  aih  emperor,  to  wish  him  ^  the  felicity  of  Anguttas,  and 
the  virtue  of  Trajan."  His  military  achieTements  restored  tha 
lustre  of  the  Roman  arms.  He  conquered  Dacia,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  re* 
duced  Mesopotamia  to  a  Roman  province.  He  marched  through 
tracts  of  country  where  the  Roman  arms  had  never  before  bew 
known,  penetrating  even  to  India.  On  his  return,  he  ester 
blished  a  king  upon  the  Parthian  throne,  and  appointed  Ueute* 
nants  in  various  provinces. 

6. '  Historians  have  censured  his  policy  in  enlaiging  the  bound- 
aries of  the  empire,  and  his  inhumanity,  in  persecuting  the  Chna* 
tians,  leaves  a  blot  upon  his  otherwise  untarnished  fiime.  He 
had  made  laws  against  them,  ordering  that  they  should  be  pat 
to  death  when  found,  but  should  not  be  sought  after.  On  hie 
visit  to  Antioch,  the  venerable  Ignatius,  bishop  of  that  city, 
presented  himself  to  the  emperor,-*owned,  and  vindicated  the 
faith  of  Christ  Trajan  imprisoned  him,  and  sentenced  him  to 
be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  at  Rome.  Animated  with  the 
prospect  of  a  martyr^  crown,  he  went  joyfully  thither,  and  suf- 
fered death  by  the  lions  of  the  amphitheatre.  Trajan  died  at 
Seleucia. 

7.  Hadrian,  the  succeeding  emperor,  returned  to  the  pactfio 
policy  of  Augustus ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Dacia,  he  evea 
relinquished  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor.  This,  and  die 
two  succeeding  reigns,  have  been  pronounced  the  happiest  daye 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  laws  of  Hadrian  were  salutary,  and 
his  administration  excellent  He  secured  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  nation  by  appointing  a  worthy  successor. 

8.  This  was  Titus  Antoninus,  afterwards  sumamed  Pius. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the  various  departments 
of  government  moving  on  in  regularity  and  order,  and  the  whole 
empire  in  prosperity  and  peace.  His  reign  of  twenty-ihree 
years  flowed  on  in  the  same  calm  and  happy  course.  Averse 
to  war,  the  circumstances  of  the  state  permitted  him  to  indulge 
his  love  of  peace ;  while  his  renown  for  wisdom  procured  the 
admiration  of  the  barbarians,  who,  in  their  differences,  resorted 
to  him  as  arbiter.  In  his  reign,  tiie  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians ceased,  and  all  classes  of  his  subjects  reposed  in  peace, 
trusting  in  the  justice  of  their  sovereign. 

9.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  who  succeeded  Titus  in 
the  imperial  government,  had  acquired,  by  his  attachment  to 
science,  and  philosophy,  the  name  of  the  Philosopher.  The 
situation  of  the  empire,  however,  did  not  permit  Aurelius  to  in« 
dulge  in  his  favorite  pursuits,  or  pass  his  days  ift  contemplatiye 
retirement    The  camp  required  his  presence ;  for  the  peace  of 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Trajan*8  administration.— fi.  What^  laws  h«d  ha 
made  reapecttng  the  Christians  7  Give  an  occouni  of  Ignatius.  In  what 
reapdcta  has  Trajan  been  censured  for  impolicy  I  for  cruelty  t — T.  What 
waa  the  hApp.est  period  of  the  Roman  empire  7  What  account  can  you  griYm 
of  Hadrian  f — 8.  What  of  his  succesaor  and  the  atate  of  the  empire  f— -tt. 
What  was  the  name  and  character  of  the  auccesaor  of  Antoninus  Pius  t 
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Ae  empire  was  now  disturbed  in  its  various  borders  «In  Asia,  Jfltf^*  W* 
the  Parthians  rebelled  against  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  as  did  the  period  l 
barbarians  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Aurelius  sent  his  chap.  m. 
generals  against  the  Parthians,  and  in  person  conducted  the  war  v^^v-%^ 
•gainst  the  hordes  of  the  north.  The  Parthians  were  defeated,  'J^^j^i^^TS 
and  many  of  their  cities  taken.  After  maAy  campaigns,  Aure-  wars  with 
lias  unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  the  hardships  of  barbarian  ^JarbaSiSl? 

10.  With  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  the  posperity  of  the  empire 
ceased ;  and  from  Sie  accession  of  his  son  Commodus,  its  de- 
cline may  be  dated.    A  more  striking  contrast  never  was  pre- 
sented, than  in  the  characters  of  the  father  and  son.    Aurelius      ISH- 
bad  taken  kim  to  aid  in  command  against  the  barbarians ;  and  ^ "fv^?* 
on  his  death,  despite  good  advice,  Commodus  purchased  a  money  to  tht 
peace^that  he  might  give  himself  up  to  the  voluptuous  pleasures  t^o^purchSuM 
of  Rome.    There  he  became  a  foul  and  loathsome  debauchee ;      p«»«« 
and,  outraging  all  the  honorable  feelings  of  the  Romans,  he 

fought  as  a  gkdiator,  in  public  spectacles,  for  the  amusement  of 
Ifae  vulgar.  « 

11.  Conspirators  put  him  to  death,  and  raised  Pertinaz, 
prefect  of  the  city,  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  praetorian 
guards  murmured  at  the  elevation  of  a  man  of  whose  virtue  they 
were  assured,  and  who,  educated  in  the  school  of  Aurelius,  was 

little  likely  to  yield  to  their  disorderly  demands,  or  shower   -,*^* 
upon  them  the  profuse  liberality  of  Commodus.    His- attempt  to  a  virtuow 
reform  the  financial  system  increased  their  hatred,  and  in  less  v2*"JJJL2f 
tiian  three  months  from  the  time  they  swore  allegiance,  a  sedi-      " 
tion  broke  out  in  the  camp.    Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  .^^  pr»to- 
goards  rushed  in  arms  to  the  palace,  where  Pertinax,  securely   rians  offer 
relying  on  his  innocence  and  their  oath,  was  inhumanly  mur-  ^^wSoever'* 
dered.    A  most  disgraceful  scene  succeeded.    Returning  to  the    win  giT« 
camp  with  the  head  of  Pertinax  borne  as  a  trophy,  the  guards  ^  monejr^ 
mw  offered  the  Roman  world  to  the  highest  Udder, 

12.  The  wealth  of  Dinius  Julianus,  a  vain  and  voluptuous 
senator,  enabled  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rapacious  prae- 
torian?, who  immediately  completed  the  contract,  proclaimed 
him  emperor,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  escorting  him  to 
tlie  palace,  surrounded  him  with  the  ensigns  of  imperial  dig^ 
nifX'.  The  obsequious  senate,  though  attached  to  Pertinax, 
yielded  to  the  occasion,  and  ratified  ihe  election  of  the  praeto- 
rians ; — but  the  indignant  legions  of  Britain,  of  Illyricum,  and 
Syria,  each  proclaimed  its  respective  general,  as  more  worthy  of 
the  empire.  Severus,  who  was  in  Illyricum,  at  the  head  of 
faanly  and  disciplined  forces,  accustomed  to  contests  with  the 
warlike  barbarians  of  the  north,  advanced  towards  Rome.  By 
his  contiguity  to  Italy,  and  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  he 
uiticipat^  his  rivals,  and  in  sixty-six  days  from  tlie  elevation 

®.  What  disttirbancet  aro«e  f — 10.  Give  some  account  of  ComrnodnB.— 
■  1.  Of  Pertinai.  What  degrading  measure  was  taken  after  the  death  of 
Pextinaz  7—12.  What  account  can  you  give  of  Didiua  Julianua  f 
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of  Julianus,  without  drawing  a  sword,  he  was  prorlaimed  em- 
peror at  Rome,  The  praetorians  abandoned  the  victim  of  their 
venality ;  the  senate  deposed  him,  and  he  was  executed  like  a 
common  criminal. 

13.  Four  years  of  civil  war  succeeded,  during  which  Sbvb* 
Rus,  with  a  military  talent  approaching  to  that  of  Julius  Cssar, 
triumphed  over  his  rivals ;  but  he  treated  them  with  shocking 
cruelty.  He  degraded  and  banished  those  praetorians  who  had 
been  engaged  Jn  selling  the  empire.  A  war  with  the  Caledo- 
nians, which  he  led  in  person,  occupied  him  in  his  later  years. 
To  keep  out  the  barbarians  from  the  north,  he  rebuilt  with 
stone,  a  wall  which  Hadrian  had  made  from  Solway  Forth  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  He  died  at  York.  His  sons,  Oara- 
calla and  Geta,  then  in  Britain,  were  declared  joint  emperors. 
Garacalla  murdered  his  brother,  whom  their  mother  attempting 
to  save,  he  wounded  her  in  the  arm.  He  thus  obtained  sole 
possession  of  the  throne.  His  whole  reign  was  stigmatized  by 
deeds  of  blood  and  infamy. 

14.  Garacalla  extended  the  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces.  The  tribute  received  from  the  provinces,  which  Gibbon 
estimates  at  a  sum  equal  to  about  100,000,000  of  dollars,  was 
represented  by  Augustus  as  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  oi 
government,  and  he  artfully  contrived  to  make  the  Roman  citi- 
zens submit  to  taxation  by  impost.  Succeeding  emperors  had 
increased  -their  burdens ;  and  Garacalla  extended  the  right  of 
citizenship,  in  order  to  impose  on  the  foreign  provinces  the 
taxation  of  the  citizen,  while  he  failed  to  relieve  them  from  the 
tribute  of  the  stranger.  They  felt  the  double  burden,  and  their 
discontent  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
Garacalla  was  assassinated  in  Syria,  at  the  instigation  of  Macri- 
nus,  praetorian  prefect  Macrinus  was  raised  to  the  throne,  bat 
shortly  deposed,  and  Heliogabalus,  a  reputed  son  of  Garacalla, 
was  invested  with  the  sovereignty.  His  short  feign  of  four 
years  was  one  of  unmingled  infamy.  His  violent  death,  the 
merited  punishment  of  his  crimes,  again  left  the  imperial  throne 
at  the  disposal  of  the  army. 

15.  Alexander  Severus,  the  cousin  of  Heliogabalus,  was 
invested  with  the  purple.  Amiable,  just,  and  humane,  his  reign 
is  like  a  beam  of  light  amidst  surrounding  darkness.  He  in- 
herited from  nature  a  happy  disposition,  and  a  superior  intel- 
lect, iftid  was  educated  by  a  careful  mother.  Amidst  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  regal  authority,  he  was  an  example  of 
industry,  sobriety,  and  regularity  of  life;  an  elegant  scholar,  an 
affectionate  son,  a  wise  statesman,  and  an  able  general.  He 
restored  to  the  senate  many  of  their  rights,  reduced  the  tribute 
of  the  provinces,  and  sought  to  enforce  discipline  in  the  army 
But  the  military  had  become  too  strong  for  his  curbing  hand 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  rerni  and  character  of  Severus.     Of  hti  acta 
in  Britain.    What  happened  on  the  death  of  Severua  ?^14.  Why  did  Ca 
racalla  extend  the  rietit  of  citisenahipf    Who  were  hia  aucceaaorBf— 15 
Give  an  account  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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Ulpian,  the  wisest  and  most  belored  of  his  counsellors,  had  in-  ^"^^^^^ 
cnrred  the  hatred  of  the  guards,  for  attempting  to  bring  them  to  period  l 
order.     They  sought  his  life,  and  pursued  him  to  the  presence  chap.  m. 
of  the  emperor.    Alexander  commanded,  entreated,  and  covered  v^''>'^^«^^ 
his  friend  with  his  robe,  but  the  audacious  murderers  stabbed 
him  through  it 

16.  Alexander  went  into  Asia  to  conduct  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  While  he  lay  at  Antioch,  a  portion  of  his  army 
revolted.  Appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  infuriated  soldiery, 
^Be  silent,*'  said  he,  ^^in  the  presence  of  your  sovereign." 
^  Reserve  your  shouts  for  the  enemy,  or  I  will  no  longer  allow 

you  to  be  soldiers."    They  brandished  their  swords,  and  rushed  Aiexanii€i*» 
towards  him.    "  Keep  your  courage,"  said  he,  "  for  the  field  of  JI*"iSc«  of 
battle."     They  persisted  in  their  dangerous  demands,  and  again      inind.< 
he  spoke :  ^  Citizens^  no  longer  soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms, 
and  depart  to  your  respective  habitations."    The  boisterous  ele- 
ments of  sedition  sunk  into  grief  and  shame,  and  the  soldiers 
obeyed.    After  a  time  he  restored  their  arms ;  and  this  legion, 
ever  afler,  were  devoted  to  his  interest-  Nioji 

17.  The  ancient  monarchy  of  Persia  had  at  this  period  re-   ^^^f 
vived,  under  a  chief  named  Artaxerxes.    Repeated,  and  long-  m*  andMt 
continued  wars  with  the  Romans,  had  weakened  the  Parthian  '***iI!Jc»J^ 
power.     Of  this,  Artaxerxes  availed  himself,  to  produce  a  gene-    nndertk§ 
ral  revolt  of  the  Persians.     A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  *"~*»'^* 
Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  was  defeated,  and  the  Persians  thTMrnirM 
restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  east    Claiming  all  Lesser  Asia    Arsacet 
IS  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian  monarch  came  into  col-      ^^^* 
lision  with  the  Roman  empire.    The  event  of  the  war  was,  at 

least,  so  far  unsuccessful  to  the  Romans,  that  Artaxerxes  re-  war^wUb 
tained  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered.  Hardly  had  ^^j^^Jf 
Alexander  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  before  he  went 
north  to  encounter  a  vast  swarm  of  barbarians,  who  threatened  ^^^  with 
to  overwhfdm  the  empire.  In  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  tbe  Qn* 
Rhine,  while  successfully  pursuing  the  war,  this  prince,  too  °^°** 
good  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  fell,  with  his  mother,  a  vk-  i>«>ith  of 
tim  to  another  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  fomented  by  Maximinus,  tmnw!' 
an  ambitious  aspirant  to  the  throne. 

18.  Maximinus  was  born  in  Thrace.  His  father  was  a 
Goth,  and  his  mother  an  Alan.  Thirty-two  years  before,  Seve- 
ros,  halting  his  army  in  Thrace,  to  celebrate  games  at  wresding, 
the  young  barbarian,  Maximinus,  of  the  gigantic  height  of  eight 

feet,  and  of  size  and  strength  in  proportion,  presented  himself,  j^j^^ui 
and,  in  a  rude  dialect,  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  competitor.    His  the  Gotuo 
prodigious  exploits  astonished  the  emperor ;  and  he  permitted      ^^^^ 
him  to  enlist  as  a  common  soldien     From  thence  he  rose  by 
degrees,  till  he  attained  a  high  command  in  the  army.    But 
without  gratitude  or  mercy,  he  had  nothing  but  brute  force  to 

IS.  What  example  is  given  of  the  lawless  insolence  of  the  soldiers  f — 16. 
On  what  occasion  of  revolt  did  Alexander  curb  them  with  dignity  f — IT, 
What  is  here  said  of  Persia  f  In  what  wars  was  Alexander  Beverus  en 
(aged  f — 18.  Give  an  ac<r>unt  of  Maximinus. 
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^"**-  recommend  him.  He  persuaded  the  soldiers  that  Alexander  i 
effeminate.  They  slew  him,  and  proclaimed  the  barbarian  i 
peror.  He  was  suspicious  of  contempt  from  the  well-bom  and 
learned,  and  he  hated  and  destroyed  them.  The  senate  refused 
to  sanction  thef  nomination  of  the  army ;  and  though  Maximinua 
continued  the  German  war  with  success,  his  cruelties  created 
disafiection,  which,  when  he  made  the  taxes  of  the  provinces  in 
tolemble,  broke  into  revolt, 

19.  In  Africa,  the  proconsul,  Gordian,  a  man  of  eminent  vit*^ 
Uaxiniinua,  ^^^^9  ^^9  together  with  his  son,  proclaimed  emperui  ,  and  the 
Gordian  and  election  was  ratified  by  the  senate.    The  governor  of  Mauritania 
(sooniia?n,)  espoused  the  cause  of  Maxi minus,  attacked  and  defeated  the 
a^d  Baibf.  ^^rdians,  who  both  perished  in  battle.    The  senate,  desperate 
nu9,  all  eni.  On  hearing  this,  nominated  two  of  their  own  number,  Maximus 
wme'Smo.*  and  BAr.Bir^us.    The  news  of  these  proceedings  roused  Maxi- 
minus  to  fury.    At  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  breathing  ven- 
geance on  his  foes,  he  advanced  upon  Italy  :  but  here  he  found 
a  wasted  and  desolated  country.    By  the  care  of  the  senate,  all 
Death  of    provision  and  forage,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  removed.    He 
MazJminua.  laid  siege  to  Aquileia.     His  army,  suffering  from  fatigue  and  &- 
mine,  became  mutinous ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  the  bar* 
barian  was  slain  in  his  tent.    The  virtuous  reign  of  Maximua 
and  Balbinus  was  short  and  insecure.    The  nation,  indeed,  r^ 
gmnft      joiced  in  the  destruction  of  Maximinus ;  they  undertook  re* 
Death  of    formation,  but  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Maxiiniu    praetorian  guards,  were  refractory,  and  declared  they  would  not 
Baibiiiua.    acquiesce  in  any  choice  made  by  the  senate.    They  slew  Maxi* 
mus  and  Balbinus,  and  proclaimed  young  Gordian,  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  those  who  fell  in  Africa. 
Persian        20.  In  the  east,  the  Persians  continued  to  encroach  upon  the 
^"'      empire,  and  had  already  invaded  Mesopotamia.  Gordian  marched 
against  them,  and  had  compelled  them  to  retreat  from  the  Ti" 
n>?if  "*'     ^"^'  when  his  sudden  death  checked  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
acceMo^'Yo  arms.    Philip,  an  artful  Arabian,  who  by  his  abilities  had  risen 
awdra*n**hi«  ^  ^®  prefect  of  Home,  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by 
benefactor.)  the  army.    The  Pannonian  legions  revolted,  and  invested  tlieu 
DeeSns  con-  &®"®^^^  Decius,  wilh  the  purple.    The  rival  emperors  met  in 
querarhiup  battle  at  Verona,  where  victory  declared  tor  Decius  ;  and  Philip, 
al\er  a  reign  of  five  years,  lost  his  crown  and  his  life. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  Gordiana,  father  and  son.  Whom  diJ  the 
senate  proclaim  f  What  was  the  t'nte  of  the  Gothic  i^iant  f  What  part  wm 
taken  bv  the  pnetorian  ffuarda  ?    Who  succeeded  Maximus  and  Balbinus  f 

90.  What  was  done  by  Gordian  f    What  can  you  say  of  Philip  f 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Decline  of  the  Roman  Empixe. 

1.  Thb  Goths^  supposed  to  come  firon^ie  Scandinavian  re- 
gion, naWf  for  the  Jirtt  time^  poured  d!tmt  upon  the  empire. 
Crossing  the  Danube,  they  entered  Thrace,  and  spread  devasta* 
tion  and  ruin  on  all  sides.  Decius  marched  against  them,  and 
after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  this  monarch,  worthy  of  better 
times,  perished  in  battle.  Gallus,  his  general,  was  made  em- 
peror. He  purchased  a  peace  with  the  barbarians,  tliat  he 
might  return  to  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  palace, — thus  reveal* 
iog  the  weakness  and  the  wealth  of  the  empire,  and  taking  the 
surest  course  to  incite  other  invasions.  Nor  did  the  hardy  and 
lapaciolis  barbarians  linger  long ;  and  while  the  Goths  and  other 
hordes  made  attacks  on  the  north,  Persia  menaced  Syria  and 
Ihe  other  provinces  in  the  east 

2.  ^MiuANus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Gallus,  routed  the 
Goths  and  pursued  them  beyond  the  Danube.  His  praise  was 
every  where  heard,  while  Gallus  was  despised.  80  strong  is 
ambition  in  man,  that  .£milianus  coveted  the  imperial  purple, 
stained  as  it  was  with  the  blood  of  so  many  emperors,  and  worn 
but  as  a  prelude  to  assassination.  He  was  proclaimed  by  his 
troops,  and  met  the  army  of  Gallus  at  Spoletto.  The  soldiers  of 
the  emperor  mutinied,  murdered  him,  and  confirmed  the  succes- 
•ioQ  of  .£miiianus.  Valerian,  who  in  the  reign  of  Deeius  had 
been  ^pointed  censor  by  the  senate,  and  had  faithfully  executed 
many  offices  of  trust,  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  appeared  at  the 
bead  of  an  army  of  superior  strength,  as  a  competitor  for  the 
regal  power.  The  soldiers  of  ^nilianus,  after  he  had  reigned 
four  months,  despatched  him,  to  make  way  for  his  more  power- 
ftd  rival. 

3.  Valerian  stood  high  with  all;  but  age  had  impaired  1\18 
mind,  or  the  people  had  been  deceived  in  his  character.  Widi 
the  blindness  of  parental  affection,  lie  left  in  his  place,  while  he 

'departed  to  the  war  in  the  east,  his  son  Gallienus,  who  pos- 
lessing  genius  without  judgment,  was  excellent  in  poetry,  ora- 
tory, cookery,  and  gardening;  but  contemptible  in  war  and 
goTemmenL  The  empire  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  The 
Franks^  the  JHemanni^  the  GoUiSy  and  the  Persians^  hovered  on 
the  different  frontiers,  and  threatened  it  with  destruction ;  while 
Gallienus  amused  himself  in  Rome,  held  mock  triumphs, — 

"  smiled,  and  made  witty  speeches  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
Eome^s  disasters. 
4  The  Franks,  from  whom  are  descended  the  modem  French, 
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Chap  IV, — 1.  Give  an  acoouot  of  the  Goths.  Of  the  movements  of 
D«cim.  What  was  the  namtf  and  conduct  of  his  successor  f — 2.  Give  an 
^oni  of  .Gmilianus. — 3.  Give  some  account  of  Valerian.  Of  his  son. 
B7  what  oailons  was  the  empire  now  attacked  f 
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MiiUBUL  had  always  defied  the  Roman  arms ;  indeed  they  leceived  the 
PERIOD  I.  name  of  Franks  or  Freemen^  from  their  love  of  independence 
CHAP.  IV.    They  now  spread  terror  and  consternation  through  the  provinces 
^■^^^'^^^^^  of  Gaul  and  Spain;   and   they  passed  over  into  Africa,  and 
threatened  the  province  of  Mauritania.    The  Alemanni,  whose 
name,  signifying  all  men^  expressed  their  great  numbers,  were  i 
warlike  race  inhabi^|g  Germany.    They  crossed  the  Danube, 
passed  the  Rhaetian  l^s  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy, — advanced 
to  Ravenna,  and  alarmed  the  capital.    Gallienus  sent  his  lieu- 
tenants against  the  Franks,  but  remained  in  Milan  to  amuse 
hunself  there,  whilst  on  the  senate  devolved  the  task  of  provid- 
ing for  the  defence  of  Italy  from  its  formidable  enemies. 

5.  On  the  throne  of  Persia  was  Sapor,  the  son  of  Artaxerzes. 
He  had  compelled  the  Armenians,  allied  to  Rome,  to  submit  to 
hb  power,  and  advanced  upon  the  Roman  provinces.   Valerian, 

w^^^h    '''^^^r^h^^g  *o  oppose  him,  intimidated  the  Goths,  who  were  in 
pVr^.     possession  of  the  Euxine,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  for  a  time  they 
withdrew.    The  emperor  then  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
featTvaiV-  betrayed  into  a  situation  near  Edessa^  where  his  army  was  sur- 
Jeat8*him  '^'^^^^^  ^V  *^^^  ^^  ^he  Persians.     Affecting  to  consent  to  a 
bueiy.     parley.  Sapor  made  him  prisoner.    He  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor,  who  sufiered  that  disgrace.   His  army  surrendered,  and 
■e?oiI?ofth    ^®  haughty  Persian  spared  him  no  indignities,  mocking  him, 
SaaMoiiiet.)  &nd  treading  on  his  neck;  at  length  the  aged  emperor  sunk  be- 
neath his  fate  and  died,  while  Sapor  spread  the  terror  of  his 
arms  through  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

6.  Neither  the  death  of  his  father,  nor  the  distress  of  the  em- 
pire, interrupted  the  amusements  of  Gallienus.  But  the  disaf- 
fection of  his  people  sometimes  roused  him  to  direful  revenge. 

Baidtohave  In  one  instance,  he  commanded  the  governor  of  a  province  to 
^yra*ntli?»^^  exterminate  all  the  males.     Usurpers,  encouraged  by  the  dis- 
Ninetecn    contents  of  the  people,  started  up  in  every  direction.     A  fancied 
traced,     resemblance  between  this  period  and  that  of  the  Athenian  ty- 
rants, gave  rise  to  the  assertion  that  there  were  thirty  claimants 
in  Rome   for  the  imperial  purple.    Nineteen  only   can   be 
traced,  and  all  these  died  by  violent  means.    Gallienus  at 
length  fell. 

7.  At  this  deplorable  crisis  the  Roman  empire  seemed  Ijring 
in  hopeless  ruin.  The  civil  wars  caused  by  the  several  usurpa- 
tions, the  contests  with  the  barbarians,  and  their  devastations, 

•ondition  of  ^^ff®^'*®^  ^ith  famine  and  pestilence,  say  the  historians,  had 

tba  empire.  Swept  from  the  face  of  the  empire  one  lialf  of  lis  inhabitant. 

But,  from  the  course  of  history,  we  may  infer,  that  the  pride  of 

3>Ya.      the  Romans  had  been  humbled,  and  that  virtue,  so  often  the 

-  Qaadiiu.    child  of  adversity,  was  now  the  fruit  of  their  miseries;  and 

in  Claudius,  who  was  next  placed  upon  the  throne,  Rome 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Franks— of  the  Alemanni.— 5.  Who  was 
Banort  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  war  between  him  and  the  Romans. — 6. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  foolisli  behaviour  of  Gkdlionus  t — ^T.  What 
was  now  the  condition  of  the  empiri!  t  What  was  the  character  and  condael 
of  Claudius  t 
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once  more  possessed  a  sovereign  suited  to  her  wants.    His  JitUdusuL 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  restore  order  to  the  army,  and  period  I. 
prepare  for  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarian  invaders.     In  his  ichap.  it. 
reign  of  two  years*,  he  defeated  the  Alemanni;  and  obtained  so  Vi^^v^^/ 
great  a  victory  over  the  Goths,  who  had  passed  over  into  Greece, 
as  to  obtain  the  appellation  of  the  Gothic  Claudius, 

8.  Claudius  died  of  the  plague,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aure- 
UAN,  whose  great  military  abilities  for  a  time  stayed  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  empire.   The  barbarians,  though  repulsed 

by  Claudius,  were  ready  to  resume  their  depredations.    The     fityo- 
provinces  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  were  in  a  state  of  revolt;    ▲ureiua. 
and  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
Zeuobia,  queen  of  Palmyra.    She  was  the  widow  of  Odena- 
Tus,  a  general  who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  the  haughty 
Sapor.    Aurelian,  after  disciplining  his  army,  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Goths,  and  entered  into^a  treaty,  by  which 
he  guarantied  them  a  safe  retreat  into  their  own  country,  on 
condition  of  their  furnishing  the  Romans  with  a  body  of  two 
thonsand  auxiliaries,  consisting  of  cavalry.    Finding  it  difficult  |he?Jl^era 
to  defend  so  extensive  a  frontier,  he  withdrew  the  Roman  forces  limUa  of  the 
from  the  ancient  Dacia,  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  Dacians   wUhiiTtiM 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube ;  thus  adding  strength  to     i>an«^- 
&e  province   of  Mcesia,  which  now  received  the  name   of 
Dada.    A  pari  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  province,  how- 
ever, chose  rather  to  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Goths. 

9.  While  Aurelian  was  thus  engaged,  the  Alemanni  made  an  j^^^gu^^ 
irruption  into  Italy,  and  extended  Sieir  devastations  from  the  defeats  th« 
Danube  to  the  Po.  The  emperor  hastened  to  meet  them,  and  ai«™»«>»*- 
after  three  batdes,  drove  them  from  Italy.  He  next  quelled  cHALom 
an  insurrection  headed  by  Tetricus,  who  held  command  over  Anre!iane»- 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  a  bloody  batde,  fought  near  Cha-  ^  author'tj^ 
Ions,  Aurelian  was  victorious.  The  whole  empire,  with  the  o^«'  ^^^ 
exception  of  those  provinces  which  owned  the  sway  of  Zeno- 

bia,  now  acknowledged  him  as  its  sovereign. 

10.  Of  the  early  ^tory  of  Palmyra^  whose  ruins  afibrd  the 
modem  traveller  an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration,  little  is 
blown.  By  some,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Tadmor  of 
the  desert,  built  by  Solomon.    But,  that  so  splendid  a  city 

ihould  have  risen  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  waste,  can  be  ac-   ^*^^*i 
eoonted  for,  only  by  its  situation,  as  lying  between  the  Persian  rium^f  iiu 
Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  sea;  thus  constituting  an  emporium     ^JJdjr 
for  the  merchandise  conveyjed  in  caravans  from  India  to  Eu- 
rope.   In  ftie  contests  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians^ 
Palmyra  maintained  its  independence,  until  the  victories  of 
Trajan;  after  which,  it  sunk  into  a  Roman  province.     In  the 
war  which  Sapor  waged  with  the  Romans,  and  in  which  the 
onperor  Valenan  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  Odenatus, 

6.  What  was  the  character  of  Aurelian  f  What  enemiea  had  he  to  con- 
tend with  r  What  course  did  he  puraoe  f— 9.  Give  an  acoonnt  of  his  war 
with  the  AlemannL  With  Tetiicua.— lO.  What  is  known  and  suppoaed 
QfPihnynit 
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the  jtfince  of  Palmyra,  was  the  only  eastern  ally  who  rendered 
the  Roman  empire  any  service.  He  made  an  attempt  to  recoTer 
Valerian,  which  though  unsuccessful,  harassed  the  Persians,  and 
prevented  the  further  progress  of  their  arms'.  To  reward  his 
service,  Gallienus  declared  him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  but 
he  was  assassinated  by  his  nephew. 

11.  Zenobia,  his  widow,  immediately  a(Ver  his  death,  as* 
sumed  his  authority, and  conquered  Egypt, from  whose  ancient 
Macedonian  kings,  she  claimed  to  be  descended.  Such  was  her  • 
reputation,  that  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Arabia,  dreaded  her  power, 
and  courted  her  favor.  Her  sway  extended  over  Syria,  and  she 
assumed  the  splendid  title  of  ^^  Queen  of  the  East"  Zenobia  is 
represented  as  the  personification  of  mingled  loveliness  and  ma- 
jesty. These  blended  harmoniously  in  her  face  and  figure,  in 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  in  the  powers  of  her  mind ;  which 
were  improved  by  the  education  she  had  received  from  the  cele- 
brated LoNGiNUs.  She  was  mistress  of  the  learned  languageS| 
versed  in  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  PlatOw 
In  conduct  she  was  prudent  or  firm,  economical  or  liberal,  a* 
the  occasion  demanded. 

12.  But  she  had  to  cope  with  the  superior  force  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  military  skill  of  the  first  captain  of  the  age.  Yet 
Aurelian  writes  of  her,  "  The  Roman  people  speak  with  con- 
tempt of  the  war,  which  I  am  waging  against  a  woman.  They 
are  ignorant  both  of  the  character  and  fame  of  Zenobia.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  her  warlike  preparations  and  her  despe- 
rate courage."  This  he  writes  after  he  had  defeated  her,  at  the 
two  battles  of  Antioch  and  Edessa,  and  while  he  was  prosecut- 
ing the  siege  of  Palmyra.  Here,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
Zenobia  undertook  to  escape  by  flight,  but  she  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  conveyed  to  the  camp  of  Aurelian.  The  monarch 
reserved  her  for  his  triumph.  He  allowed  the  few  Palmyrenes 
who  had  escaped  the  desperate  siege  to  rebuild  the  city ;  but 
he  stained  his  glory  by  putting  to  death  the  wise  and  amiable 
Longinus.* 

13.  Aurelian  on  his  return  was  gratified  by  a  splendid 
triumph,  in  %vhich  the  beautiful  Zenobia,  covered  with  jewels, 
and  bnuMd  in  chains  of  gold,  followed  his  triumphal  car  on 
foot.    Yet  he  afterwards  gave  her  a  beautiful  villa  at  Tivoli, 

*  Gibbon,  on  the  aathority  of  Vopisiciis  and  Z'^simus,  fwo  writers,  whom 
he  takes  the  liberty  to  disbelieve  M-henevrr  ihey  tell  improbable  Rtories,  says 
that  Zenobia  imputed  her  obatinate  roRWfance  in  lionginus — a  poor  exruM 
for  the  conduct  of  Aurelian,  if  inio.  But  die  story  is  not  only  inroneistent 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  her  charnctcr.  but  ii  supp^sos  her  to  act  thus  with* 
out  any  motive.  What  had  Zenobia  w  troin  or  t<i  lope  by  atfnbuting  her  con- 
duct to  Longinue  f  She  had  already  lost  ail  but  her  lile.  and  the  dencendanc 
of  the  family  of  Cleopatra  knew  too  well  iliat  ihe  **  Queenof  the  East"  would 
be  preserved  by  the  conqueror  as  the  proudfsi  trophy  to  grace  his  triumph. 


lO  Give  an  accoant  of  Odenatua— 11.  Of  Zenobia. — 1%  What  mc. 
count  did  Aurelian  give  of  her?  Whar  was  the  event  of  ihe  aicxe  of  Pal* 
nyra  ?  Whv  is  the  story  of  Zeiiobia*a  bairaying  Longinua  imnrobable  t  (So* 
note.)— 13.  what  exhibition  of  vanity  had  the  conqueror  on  lus  ratnni  I 
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where  she  foond  an  honorable  seclusion.  After  his  triumph, 
Aurelian  advanced  towards  Asia  with  the  design  of  humbling 
the  pride  of  Persia.  On  his  march,  near  Byzantium,  he  was 
assassinated  in  a  sudden  frenz}'  of  the  soldiers.  An  interreg- 
nnm  of  eight  months  succeeded  his  death.  The  legions  re- 
pentcxl  the  rashness  which  had  deprived  them  of  an  able,  though 
Bcveie  commander,  and  humbly  requested  the  senate  to  appoint 
a  successor.  The  senate,  stntck  with  such  unwonted  respect 
ftom  the  military,  referred  back  the  choice  to  the  army.  1  hre4 
tunes  the  reciprocal  offer  was  made,  and  rejected;  meanwui)^*, 
ihe  whole  Roman  world  remained  tranquil. 

14.  The  senate  at  length  chose  one  of  their  number,  vene- 
rable lor  virtue  and  years,  Tacitus,  a  descendant  of  the  histo- 
rian. He  remonstrated  against  the  choice.  *^  Are  these  limbs. 
Conscript  Fathers,"  said  he,  ^  fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
armor,  or  to  practise  the  exercises  of  the  camp  ?''  But  resist- 
aoce  was  vain.  He  was  forced  to  assume  the  sovereignty.  His 
election  was  ratified  by  the  legions  in  France,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded. The  Scythians  had  invaded  the  Asiatic  provinces, — ^he 
led  his  troops  against  them  and  obliged  them  to  return ;  but  he 

^sunk  under  the  accumulated  cares  and  hardships  of  a  military 
life,  and  after  an  energetic  reign  of  six  months,  died  in  Cappa- 
docia.  Florianus,  the  unworthy  brother  of  Tacitus,  waited 
not  for  the  voice  of  the  senate,  but  with  indecent  haste  ascended 
die  throne.  He  found  an  able  and  ^ow^ul  rival  in  Probus, 
(he  general  of  the  armies  of  the  east,  who  took  it  upon  him  to 
avenge  the  insulted  senate.  Florianus  fell,  and  Probus  already, 
m  effect,  master  of  the  empire,  submitted  his  cause  to  the  senate ; 
who,  delighted  with  his  respectful  behavior,  confirmed  his 
power. 

15.  The  barbarians  of  Germany,  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
terregnum which  succeeded  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  renewed 
dieir  devastations  in  the  provinces,  and  destroyed  many  flourish- 
ing cities  in  Gaul.  Probus  drove  back  the  Franks,  recovered 
the  cities,  and  vanquished  the  gloomy  Lygii,  a  people  residing 
near  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Silesia.  ^^  Their  shields,'^  says 
the  historian  Tacitus,  ^  are  black — their  bodies  painted  black. 
They  choose  for  the  combat  the  darkest  hour  of  tlie  night 
Their  host  advances,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  funereal  shade, 
nor  do  they  of^n  find  an  enemy  capable  of  sustaining  so  strange 
and  infernal  an  aspect"  Yet  the  disciplined  legions  of  Probus 
discomfited  these  spirits  of  the  night,  nor  were  they  afterwards 
known  in  history.  Probus  carried  the  war  into  Germany  also, 
and  compelled  the  barbarians  to  sue  for  peace.  To  guard  that 
frontier,  he  erected  an  extensive  stone  wall,  strengthened  by 
towers.  This  good  emperor,  perceiving  that  the  idleness  of  the 
army  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  disorders,  exercised  the 
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13.  What  more  can  you  say  of  him  T  What  occarred  on  hia  death  t— 
1*.  Give  an  account  of  Tacitua.  Of  hia  immediate  succeaaors. — 1ft. 
What  enemiea  had  Probua  to  encounter  t  What  waa  the  result  of  hia  op«« 
lationa  t    For  what  did  the  aoldien  assaaainate  him  t 
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legions  in  planting  vineyards,  and  in  other  usefial  labors.  They 
murmured  and  assassinated  him. 

16.  Carus,  the  praetorian  prefect,  was  raised  by  the  army  to 
the  vacant  throne.  He  associated  with  him  in  the  government^ 
his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numeriaic.  He  left  the  west  under 
the  charge  of  Carmus,  while  Numerian  accompanied  him  to  the 
east,  in  an  expedition  against  Persia.  Cams  had  advanced  to 
Mesopotamia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  cities  of  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  when  his  death,  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  lightning,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  as  the  superstition  of  the 
legions  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  farther.  Numerian 
died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  during  the  return  of  the  army 
from  Asia ;  and  Carinus,  dwelling  in  Rome,  displayed  a  poor 
imitation  of  Nero — ^his  profligacy,  without  his  taste.  The  le- 
gions of  the  east  conferred  the  imperial  power  on  DiocLSTiANy 
who,  from  being  an  obscure  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  had  risen  by 
merit  to  the  command  of  a  Roman  army.  The  soldiery  of  the 
west  adhered  to  Carinus.  A  battle  was  fought  in  McBsia.  The 
troops  of  Carinus  were  on  the  point  of  obtaining  the  victory^ 
when  his  assassination,  by  a  tribune  whom  he  had  deeply 
wronged,  left  to  Diocletian  the  undisputed  sovereignty. 

17.  Diocletian  possessed  that  pervading  energetic  mind 
which  controls  circumstances  and  events;  and  his  accession  is 
an  era  which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  govern* 
ment,  perfected  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  To  the  military 
despotism  which  had  so  long  governed  the  nation,  now  suo" 
ceeded  the  despotism  of  the  court,  Diocletian  early  associated 
with  himself  in  the  cares  of  government,  his  friend  and  fellow- 
general  Maximianus,  and  gave  him  an  equal  share  of  the  im- 
perial honors.  For  the  better  administration  of  the  government^ 
he  then  chose  two  colleagues.  One  was  Constantius  Chlorus, 
adopted  by  Maximianus ;  the  other,  Galerius,  adopted  by  him- 
self, to  whom  were  committed  a  share  of  the  sovereign  autao- 
rity,  and  who  were  to  be  the  successors  of  the  emperors.  On 
these  colleagues  he  conferred  the  titles  of  Caesar.  They  had 
the  command  of  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danaboi 
while  the  two  emperors  reserved  for  their  iounediate  superin- 
tendence, Africa,  Italy,  and  the  east  Maximianus  resided  in 
Milan^  and  Diocletian  in  J>ricomedia, 

18.  These  measures,  by  depriving  Rome  of  the  presence  of 
its  emperors,  served  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  to 
sink  into  oblivion  all  those  republican  titles,  to  which  the  Ro- 
mans even  yet  fondly  clung.  At  such  a  distance,  it  could  not 
be  expected  of  the  emperors,  to  apply  to  the  senate  for  the  rati- 
fication of  their  decrees ;  and  the  power  which  had  belonged 


16.  Who  were  the  micceeding  emperora  ?  Give  an  aecoant  of  Garoa. 
Of  Nuroerian.  Of  CarinuB. — IT.  what  was  the  intellectual  character  of 
Diocletian  ?  What  change  did  he  begin  ?  How  did  he  distribute  the  so. 
vernment  of  the  whole  empire  to  himself  and  three  others  I  Where  fix  tho 
two  principal  seats  f — 18.  How  did  these  arrangements  afiect  the  senate  and 
peoDle  of  Room  ff 
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to  them  only  when  at  the  head  of  the  army,  now  came  to  ***»^^^'^ 
be  exercised  by  them  upon  all  occasions.     Diocletian  intro-  period  i. 
duced  into  his  court  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  tlie  oriental   chap.  it. 
monarchs ;  and  unlike  the  former  emperors,  to  whom  access 
might  at  any  time  be  obtained,  he  kept  himself  at  an  elevated 
distance,  and  was  approached  only  with  prostration.     In  thus 
substituting  the  manners  of  Persia  for  those  of  Rome,  the  supe- 
rior mind  of  Diocletian  was  probably  actuated  by  other  motives 
than  those  of  vanity.     The  monarch  would  thus  be  less  ex-  "vaicd  anT 
posed  to  the  rude  license. of  the  soldiers,  and  might  avert  the  danprout 
fete  of  his  predecessors.    The  administration  of  justice  by  tlie    p**"**®"* 
emperor  was  rigorous;  and  his  military  achievements  relieved 
the  empire,  for  a  time,  from  numerous  foreign  iuvaders. 

19.  In  the  preceding  reign,  Britain  had  been  dismembered 
from  the  empire,  by  the  rebellion  of  Carausius,  a  naval  com-  ^rnwHT 
mander,  who  was  now  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  island,     ^atin. 
He  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the, rude  navigation  of  the  day. 
To  Constantius  was  assigned  the  reduction  of  this  province,      396. 
now  greatly  valued  by  the  Romans.     Civil  war  had,  ere  his  ar-  *®Brt[aJJ  *■ 
rival,  completed  lialf  his  work.     Carausius  had  been  assassi-   quelled  bj 
tULted,  and  a  new  usurper  reigned.     The  inhabitants  readily  ^"'*»»**» 
feturned  to  their  allegiance,  and  aller  a  separation  of  ten  years, 
were  glad  to  be  again  under  the  mild  protection  of  tlie  Roman 
empire. 

30.  Galerius  kept  the  Goths  in  check ;  Maximianus  quelled 
insurrections  which  had  arisen  in  Africa,  while  the  superior 
genius  of  Diocletian  was  directed  to  the  Persian  war.     The  dis- 
grace inflicted  on  Rome  by  the  proud  Sapor,  in  the  person  of  , 
the  venerable  Valerian,  was  as  yet  unatoned  for.    The  Romans 
fbrmerly  exercised,  as  a  right,  the  honor  of  nominating  the  king 
of  Armenia.    Sapor  had  subjected  this  province.    Tiri dates, 
•on  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  had  been  preserved,  while  an  in-  Dioeietitv 
fimt,  from  the  wreck  of  his  father's  fortune,  and  protected  by  «Jj[«J  JfJ*- 
die  Roman  emperors  during  his  minority.     As  he  had  now  ar-      king. 
rived  at  manhood,  Diocletian  declared  him  the  sovereign  of 
Armenia,  and  sent  him  to  claim  the  throne  of  his  father.    The 
Armenians  hailed  their  native  prince  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy,  having  now  been  ninety-six  years  under  the  Persian 
government,  and  nobles  and  people  Hocked  to  his  standard. 

21.  Persia,  being  at  this  time  embroiled  in  civil  war,  had 
little  leisure  for  the  afiairs  of  Armenia,  and  for  a  while  the  arms 
of  Tiridates  triumphed.  When,  however,  the  civil  contests  had 
ended  in  the  elevation  of  N arses  to  the  Persian  throne,  Tiri- 
dates found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  so  powerful  an  adver- 
sary, and  had  recourse  to  Roman  aid.  Diocletian  seized  the  J""?!**'^ 
kvorable  opportunity  of  humbling,  in  Persia,  the  only  remaining  FertUiu. 
oval  of  the  empire.    His  arms  triumphed,  and  Persia  was  com- 


18.  Describe  the  court  of  Diocletian. — 10.  What  is  said  of  the  rebellion 
Id  Britain  f-^-itO.  What  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  east  t — 21.  Give  an 
ieooimt  of  the  Persian  war. 

21 
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pelled  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the  treaty  the  Roman  boundaries 
were  somewhat  extended,  the  Armenian  prince  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  dependence  of  Armenia  upon  Rome  established. 

22.  After  the  termination  of  this  war,  Diocletian,  who  had 
not  visited  Rome  since  his  elevation,  repaired  to  the  city,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  splendid  triumph, — ^memorable  as  the  last  of  ihesa 
gorgeous  exhibitions  of  human  vanity.  In  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  reign,  not  long  after  his  triumph,  and  when  the  empire 
had  been  delivered  from  its  foreign  enemies,  and  restored  to 
peace,  Diocletian  formally  resigned  the  imperial  power,  and  re- 
tired with  philosophic  calmness  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  elegant 
retreat  in  Dalmatia.  He  had  prevailed  on  Maximianus  to  resign 
his  power  also;  and  the  abdication  of  the  two  emperors,  the  one 
in  Milan,  the  other  in  Nicomedia,  took  place  on  the  same  day. 

23.  Diocletian's  great  name  is  stained  by  the  most  cruel  of 
all  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  Of  the  ten  persecutions^ 
the  first  was  (A.  D.  64,)  under  Nero ;  the  second,  (95,)  under 
Domitian;  the  third,  (107,)  under  Trajan;  the  fourth,  (1 1^0 
under  Adrian ;  tlie  fifth,  (212,)  under  Caracalla ;  the  sixth,  (235,) 
under  Maximinus ;  the  seventh,  (250,)  under  Decius ;  the  eighth, 
(257,)  under  Valerian ;  the  ninth,  (274,)  under  Aurelian ;  the 
tenth  and  most  severe  was  begim  on  Christmas  day,  (303,) 
under  Diocletian,  when  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  then  the 
seat  of  Diocletian's  court,  six  hundred  of  the  despised  followers 
of  Christ  assembled  to  celebrate  his  nativity.  The  emperor 
gave  the  horrid  order  to  bar  the  doors,  and  set  the  building  on 
fire ;  and  his  executioners,  fearing  man  more  than  God,  enclosed 
them  living  within  their  funeral  pyre,  where  their  bodies  all 
perished. 

24.  CoNSTANTius,  who,  with  Galerius,  was  now  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Augustus,  retained  it  but  fiAeen  months,  when  he 
sickened  at  York.  Constantine,  his  son,  hastened  from  Nico* 
media  with  secresy  and  celerity,  and  arriving  before  his  death, 
was  appointed  his  successor.  The  army  in  Britain  saluted  him 
Augustus  and  emperor ; — Spain  and  Gaul  ratified  the  nomination. 
The  inhabitants  of  Rome  felt  more  than  ever  the  weight  of  the 
taxes  which  were  levied  with  merciless  severity  upon  them,  and 
were  indignant  at  the  continued  absence  of  the  emperors  from 
the  imperial  city.  The  senate,  and  the  praetorians,  whose  power 
Diocletian  had  almost  annihilated,  joined  in  a  conspiracy  with 
the  citizens  against  Galerius,  and  Maxbntius,  the  son  of  Maxi* 
mianus,  was  invested  at  Rome  with  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
restless  spirit  of  Maximianus  could  no^submit  tamely  to  the 
retirement  to  which  Diocletian  had  doomed  him ;  and  he  now 
came  forward  to  lend  his  name  and  aid  to  the  party  of  his  soiiy 


88.  What  occurred  at  Rome  on  the  return  of  Diocletian  t  What  further 
can  you  relate  of  this  emperor  and  his  colleague  f -^83.  What  is  a  deep  bloC 
on  his  character  t  Give  an  account  of  the  ten  persecutions. — ^84.  Who  wera 
left  emperors  t  Where  was  Constantius  when  he  made  his  son  his  sucoee* 
•or?  .what  number  of  emperors  were  now  in  the  field,  and  what  was  ths 
iUta  df  the  empire  t    What  acoount  can  you  give  of  Valeria  t  (See  notej 
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•ssiiming  to  himself  the  exercise  of  imperial  power.     JW  other  ^^^^  ^^ 
claimanls  appeared,  and  Rome  now  felt  the  evils  of  a  divided  period  l 
government    No  less  than  six  emperors,  at  enmity  among    chap.  v. 
themselves,  shared  the  sovereign  power.    These  dissensions  led  ^'^^'^^^^^^^ 
to  bloody  and  destructive  civil  wars.     After  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  the  genius  of  Constantine  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals, 
and  he  remained  sole  master  of  the  empire. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Roman  Empire  from  the  adoption  of  Christianity. 

1.  Constantine  possessed  a  loily  and  majestic  stature,  a 
bold,  open  countenance,  and  a  graceful  deportment.  His  con- 
stitution was  made  healthy  by  vigorous  exercise  in  youth,  and 
preserved  by  temperance  and  sobriety  in  later  life.     In  business 

he  was  indefatigable,  and  he  looked  with  a  vigilant  eye  upon      85^3. 
the  a&irs  of  government ;  while,  by  rendering  kindness  to  all  contunune 
who  approached  him,  he  secured  love,  at  the  same  time  that    ^^''**  ^"  ^ 
his  talents  and  virtues  commanded  respect.    Such  was  Con-  cumftrancM' 
itantine  while  dangers  surrounded  him ;  but  when  released  from 
fear,  and  placed  above  responsibility,  nis  character  seems  to 
iuive  fallen  from  its  elevation.    Among  otlier  unworthy  acts,,  he 
is  charged  with  jealous  cruelty  to  liis  son. 

2.  Two  events  mark  the  boldness  of  his  genius,  and  render  3  ,^„|, 
his  name  memorable.    The  one  viras  his  removal  of  the  seat  of    J^roveT 
the  Roman  empire   to    Constantinople;    the   other  was  his  ^H^e/^j^o' 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Whether    emperor 
Constantine  embraced  it  from  conviction  of  its  truth,  or  from      3«|e. 
policy,  is  matter  of  dispute.    Certain  it  is,  that  this  religion,  chriitianitj 
though  receiving  from  the  Roman  power  only  silent  obloquy,  {j!|joJ*if  iJi 
or  active  persecution,  had  extended  among  the  people;  so  that     Koman 
Constantine  strengthened  himself  in  the  affections  of  the  soldiers     ^^^^^^ 
by  adopting  it    At  this  period  too,  Christianity  might  number 

more  writers  of  talent  and  literary  abilities  than  paganism.  So- 
ciety had  in  its  morals  assumed  a  new  and  more  healthful  tone,  it  bad  b«. 
W<Hnen,  taught  that  they  were  co-heirs  with  men  in  the  bless-  *^ngfon*SfT 
ings  of  ihe  gospel,  felt  their  equal  value  as  immortal  beings,  and  great  pnr- 
thus  learned  to  respect  themselves,  and  insure  the  respect  of  peSpieVi^A 
men.  When  such  had  become  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  {',';^J^^,jy  ^^ 
the  realm,  worldly  ambition  pointed  to  the  course  which  '^w'lre*^'' 
the  emperor  pursued  in  declaring  himself  a  Cliristian ;  and  cbriaiiana.** 

Chap.V. — 1.  What  was  the  character  of  Constantine  f— 3.  What  two 
events  rendered  his  name  memorable  t  What  had  Christianity  up  to  thia 
period  received  firom  the  Roman  power  t  Why  was  it  a  matter  of  policy 
with  Constantine  to  profess  it  t  Did  he  show  himself  a  true  disciple  or 
Christ  in  making  Chjist's  kingdom  a  kingdom  of  this  world  f 
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mUMt  mn  surely  it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  said,  "  My  king- 
dom is  not  ol"  this  world,"  that  Constantine  made  it  the  religion  of 
the  empire ; — and  from  henceforth  we  find  its  heavenly  influence 
sullied  by  mingling  wiih  earthly  things.     He  made  a  new  divi- 
sion of  the  Homan  world  into  four  Prefectures,  which  werie 
subdivided  into  diocesscs,  and  these  into  provinces.     No  parti- 
cular bishop  was  regarded  as  head  of  the  whole  church,  but  the 
'A^scon-   emperor  was  such  in  point  of  fact.     In  tJiis  capacity  he  called 
demned  in   the  Jirsi  eccleslasiical  council^  or  collection  of  bls/iops  at  Nice, 
***ofNicc?**  ^®  having,  in  the  controversy  between  Athanasius  and  Ames, 
taken   sides   against   the   latter.     The  council  in  this  respect 
agreed  with  the  emperor. 

3.  If  after  the  period  of  Constantine,  it  shall  appear  that  human 
^i5  arfu-*  passions,  and  natural  causes,  contributed  to  the  extension  of  a 
nent  staled  religion,  whose  divinity  is  attested  by  a  severe  and  holy  purity 

i?JhrSl  before  unknown  to  the  world,  let  it  be  remembered  that  vfhaX 
^»n»ty  *•  had  previously  occurred,  leaves  a  chasm  in  the  chain  of  human 
apoiie*    means,  by  which  Christianity  was  established,   that  cannot  be 

deceived  or  *"Ppl*®<^  ^^^  oft.the  Supposition  of  divine  agency.  It  is  in  vain 
.   deceiveni.    that  infidelity  seeks  to  shake  our  faith,  by  saying  that  when  men 

^■o/h^v"'*  were  oflTered  eternal  life,  on  condition  of  their  abandoning  the 
been  de-     pleasures  of  this,  they  accepted  the  offer,  because  it  was  an  ad- 

*Ve*rc  noi^  vantageous  bargain; — so  long  as  they  utterly  fail  in  exphlning 
thrifor**   ^^^^       aposiles  and  first  teachers  of  this  religion  got  their  own 

Christianity  invincible  failh^  that  tfie  doctrine  teas  indeed  trub  ?  a  faith 

"l"s!*ii  ta'**  ^^i<5^  made  them  disregard  labor,  sufferings,  and  death.  Of 
*  trae.      this  no  account  exists  but  in  the  New  Testament 

4.  On  the  death  of  Constantine,  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  three  sons,  Constantine^Constantius,  and  Oon- 

88%  STANs.  The  youth  of  these  princes  was  not,  like  that  of  their 
ftnejty  ani  Either,  spent  in  improving  exercises,  but  in  the  effeminacy  of  a 
^Snsfan-**   court.     He  knew  that  he  had  his  fortune  to  make ;  they  felt 

'*ca«iora*'  ^^^  theirs  was  secured-  Hence  their  administration  wanted  the 
vigor  of  his,  while  they  imitated  his   ambition  and   cruelty. 

(jKirM«it»,  During  the  first  year  of  their  reign,  two  uncles  and  seven  cousins 
ihefKttierof  were  sacrificed  to  their  jealous  fears.  With  the  exception  of 
o^historV^  Gallus  and  Julian,  sons  of  the  brother  of  Constantine,  whose 
^c  la"^*^'  '*  youth  and  feeble  constitution  alone  saved  them,  these  princei 

wtaomlfis  destroyed  all  the  male  members  of  the  Constantine  family ;  and 
Itanii'nMM*  ^^y  ^^  length  turned  their  arms  against  each  other. 

Co  death.)        5.  Constsmtine,  who  governed  the  eastern  portion  of  the  em- 

5S.  What  effect  had  his  measures  on  Christianity  t  How  did  he  divide  tbe 
empire  T  Who  was  not  regarded  as  head  of  the  whole  church  f  Who  ww 
BO  m  Tactf  What  assemblasre  did  he  convene?  On  what  occasion 7--3« 
Suppose  infidels  should  show  that  human  passnions  and  natural  causes  had 
something  to  do  in  esiablishinjg  Christianity,  what  might  still  be  said  of  its 
morality  f  When  we  go  back  to  the  lime  of  the  apostles,  can  we  find  still 
a  chain  of  human  means  sufficient  to  spread  such  a  self-denying  sciieme  f 
Suppose  an  unbeliever,  like  the  historian  Gibbon,  says  that  men  embraced 
Christianity  because  it  offered  them  an  advantageoas  bargain,  will  this  shaks 
our  faith  7  How  is  the  principal  argument  for  the  truth  of  Cllhrisixaniiy  stated t 
— ^.  H^w  were  Constantine's  dominions  divided  ?  How  was  the  fioveni' 
mant  administwed  t 
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pfee,  found  himself  early  involved  in  a  Persian  war.  The  fame  «*'»'*«  ^*f, 
of  his  lather  had,  during  his  life,  checked  all  encroachments  on 
the  eastern  provinces.  Sapor,  the  grand-son  jo[  N arses,  was 
DOW  on  tlie  Persian  throne,  and  had,  for  several  campaigns, 
waged  a  successful  war  upon  the  provinces.  Constautine 
marched  against  him — the  Persian  arms  triumphed  at  Singara. 
The  monarchs  at  length  withdrew  their  forces,  and  a  peace  was 
eoncluded.  After  Constan tineas  return,  a  dispute  between  him 
ftod  Constans  ended  in  his  violent  death;  and  left  Constans 
sole  master  of  the  west  He  maintained  his  authority  for  ten 
vears,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Magnentius, 
tbe  general  of  the  Gallic  legions,  who  assumed  the  purple.  Con- 
ilautius,  to  secure  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  fought 
a  bloody  battle  with  Magnentius  and  defeated  him.  Of  the  ve- 
teran soldiers  of  tlie  empire,  54,000  were  left  dead  upon  the  field ; 
9fkd  Magnentius,  despairing  of  the  crown,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

6.  The  civil  wars  had  given  the  barbarians  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  their  depredations  upon  the  frontier  provinces.  The 
Franks  and  the  Alemanni  had  devastated  Gaul.  Flourishing 
towns  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  fiee 
ftora  the  country  to  the  fortified  cities,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  scanty  supply  of  grain  raised 
irithin  the  walls.  In  the  east  the  Sarmatians  had  passed  the 
Danube,  and  the  Persian  monarch,  now  returned  from  a  victo- 
rious expedition  against  tlie  Scythians, again  threatened  thepro- 
vinces  of  Asia.  Constantius  found  himself  unequal  to  the 
weight  of  the  empire,  and  was  constrained  to  look  for  some  one 
with  whom  to  divide  its  cares.  His  cousin  Julian,  now  the 
only  remaining  member  of  the  Constantine  family,  had  been 
left  to  pursue  his  studies  in  obscurity,  among  the  Grecian  phi- 
losophers. Constantius  appointed  him  Caesar,  and  gave  him 
command  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  He  conducted  in  person 
the  war  with  the  Sarmatians,  whom  he  defeated  and  compelled 
|o  sue  for  peace. 

7.  Julian,  (called  the  Apostate  from  his  having  forsaken  Chris- 
tianity,) whose  abilities  for  action  had  been  despised  on  accomit 
of  his  love  of  study,  showed  himself  an  able  general,  in  a  suc- 
cessful contest  witli  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  The  fame  of 
bis  hardy  perseverance  and  successful  enterprise,  spread  through 
the  empire,  and  increased  the  already  awakened  jealousy  of 
Constantius.  He  issued  an  order,  commanding  a  large  detach- 
ment of  the  vetei^s  who  were  under  Julian,  to  march  to  the 
aid  of  tlie  eastern  legions.  The  troops,  reluctant  to  enter  upon 
what  they  deemed  a  foreign  service,  and  unwilling  to  leave  a 
general  whom  they  loved,  for  an  emperor  whom  they  despised, 
refused  obedience,  and  at  once  proclaimed  Julian  emperor. 
With  feigned  reluctance  he  accepted  the  crown,  and  to  enforce 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Persian  war.  Of  Constans.  Of  Magnentius.— 
^  Whai  was  the  ciTect  of  the  civil  wars  T  How  was  the  empire  attacked  f 
Who  was  Julian? — T.  How  did  Julian  manifest  his  characterff  On  what 
Mcasion  was  be  proclaimed  emperor  T 


34a 

Constans, 
sole  empe- 
ror or  tbe    ' 
west. 

Constantius 
reigns 
alone. 


Barbarian 
depreda- 
tions 
in  Gaul. 


The  east 
tlireatenedi 


Julian 
Cesar. 


The 

Sarmatians 

defeated. 


Julian  an 
example  of 
a  man  pos- 
sessing ta- 
lents both 
for  study 
and  action. 
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MUiumtu  hig  claim,  marched  with  secrecy  and  despatch  to  the  attack  of 
PERIOD  I.  Constantinople.    Constantius,  relinquishing  the  Persian  war, 
CHAF.  y.    marched  to  meet  him ;  but  his  death  relieved  the  empire  from 
^'■^"^^'^^^  thK horrors  of  civil  contention. 

Pacanism       8.  The  reign  of  Julian  was  memorable  for  the  re-establish- 
b'khedVy   ix^^ut  of  paganism.   The  emperor  was,  doubtless,  above  believing 
****  P?"?*°*  in  its  fooleries  himself;  but  he  thought  like  most  of  the  early 
fuiian.     philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  the  people  must  have 
some  religion  coined  for  their  use.    His  ideas  of  Christianity 
were  associated  with  the  character,  and  conduct  towards  his  &- 
mily,  of  the  Constantines,  its  supporters ;  and  he  probably  thou^t 
that  Christianity,  as  well  as  paganism,  was  such  a  coinage;  not 
fYH    T   '  reflecting  that  whatever  God  has  made  his  creatures  to  need,  he 
■lenf  stated  invariably  provides.     Man  is  created  to  need  religion;  for  since 
in  form.     ^^  dawn  of  history  there  have  been  double-dealing  traffickers  in 
God  givea   the  article.    Among  these  stand  prominent  the  Egyptian,  Greek, 
be  matM    ^^^  Roman  priests,  the  Delphian  oraculars,  and  the  Druids  of 
him  to  have  Britain.    These  manufacturers  of  &ble  and  imposition,  supplied 
We  need  o^:  ^®  market  kept  ever  open  by  man's  mental  craving ;  and  they 
He  hat     were  repaid  by  his  submission  of  body,  soul,  and  estate.   Unlike 
"nee^d  reii-^  these,  the  Christian  teachers  believed  that  Christianity  was  in 
Therefore   *"*^^  *^**  spiritual  food,  which  the  Almighty  Parent  had  him- 
he  has     Self  sent  down  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  famishing  souL    To 
Sonfo^rhim*  *^*^  '^^^^  of  Christianity,  which  exalts  it  over  all  others  as  the 
i«.  Chris-'  only  true  religion,  Julian  himself  gave  an  incidental  testimony; 
«i»nity.)     |.^j.  jjg  recommended,  that  with  the  heathen  ceremonies,  the 
people  should  follow  the  Christian  morality.    This  emperor 
did  not  indeed  revive  the  persecutions  of  former  pagan  sove- 
reigns, or  prohibit  the  worship  of  the  Christians;  yet  he  removed 
them  from  offices  of  trust,  and  from  the  care  of  the  education 
of  youth,  and  oppressed  them  in  various  ways. 
2S%         ^'  ^^^^^^  settled  the  concerns  of  the  west,  and  proceeded  into 
juiian*f     Asia.    After  wintering  in  Antioch,  he  marched  towards  Persia, 
'*pedu?oii.*"  ravaged  the  plains   of  Mesopotamia,  passed  the  Euphrates, 
and  spread  devastation  through  a  part  of  Syria.    He  attempted, 
with  the  strenuous  aid  of  the  Jews,  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Je« 
rusalera,  in  order  to  disprove  the  prophecy  of  Christ.    The 
AA1      foundations  of  the  temple  were  laid,  but  they  were  destroyedL 
His  rain  at-  "  Horrible  balls  of  fire,"  says  a  pagan  historian,  *•  breaking  out 
»«n>pt  to  re-  from  the  foundation  with  frequent  and  reiterate*  1  attacks,  reii»- 
Jewilh*    dered  the  place  inaccessible  to  the  workmen.    The  victorious 
tempitt.     element  continuing  in  this  manner,  seemed  obstinately  bent  to 

T.  How  was  hia  accession  secured  and  the  empire  Faved  from  civil  wtrf 
— 8.  For  what  is  his  reign  chiefiy  inemorable  f  W|)at  is  the  strong  proba- 
bility respecting  Julinn's  own  belief?  When  we  know  that  God  has  created 
man  to  need  any  thing,  what  may  we  infer  ?  Who  are  nnmed  as  classes  of 
men  who  have  trafficKed  with  the  religious  wants  of  mankind  t  What  haye 
they  manufacturnd  for  the  people?  What  have  they  got  irom  the  people  in 
return  t  What  diiTerence  do  you  find  between  these  and  the  earlv  tcacbera 
of  Christianity  7  How  did  Julian  incidentally  bear  testimony  to  Chrisiianip 
tyf — ^.  Give  an  account  of  Julianas  Persian  expedition.  Of  his  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Jewish  temple. 
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isive  them  to  a  distance,  and  the  hopeless  attempt  was  aban«  mj^^buj 
doned."     Christians  and  pagans  alike  believed  that  the  doom  period  l 
of  a  supen^tund  power  forbade  the  work;  and  it  was  no  more    chap.  y. 
attempted.  v^^v'^s-/ 

10.  At  the  paSssage  of  the  Tigris,  the  Romans  obtained  a  vie- 
toiy  over  the  Persians,  but  here  their  successes  ended.    Julian 
was  induced  to  bum  his  fleet  at  the  suggestion  of  a  treacherous 
Persian,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  deserter,  had  entered  his  Julian  in  tht 
camp.    As  the  Romans  advanced  their  provisions  failed.    The  wh°ch  cni- 
cattle  were  driven  away,  the  inhabitants  had  departed,  and  the  •»■  formerly 
country,  naturally  fertile,  presented  only  smoking  ruins.    The    p^riibeif 
emperor  sought  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  the  Persian  prince, 

with  a  numerous  army,  appeared  in  sight,  hovered  around,  and 
harassed  his  retreat  Attempting  to  force  his  way,  Julian  was 
mortally  wounded.  His  dying  moments  were  passed,  not  in 
ncrificing  to  the  gods,  but  in  philosophical  discourse.  The 
unexpected  death  of  the  leader  spread,  in  the  harassed  army, 
confusion  and  dismay.  The  officers  could  not  agree  upon  a 
siftcessor,  when  the  name  of  Jovian,  a  man  of  no  military  ^^  j  j^ 
nown,  but  attached  to  the  household  of  Julian,  was  circulated  tu^ds. 
among  the  troops,  and  he  was  immediately  declared  emperor. 

11.  Amid  their  deliberations  and  sorrows,  the  legions  had  been 
compelled  to  continue  their  retreat,  surrounded  by  the  Persians,     The  Bo- 
and  momentarily  subject  to  their  vexatious  and  often  fatal  at-  EJanenSi 
lacks.    Four  days  after  the  death  of  Julian,  the  disheartened       and 
army  reached  the  city  of  Susa.    The  Tigris  was  still  to  be    incmy'i 
crossed,  and  they  were  almost  in  despair  of  effecting  their  es-     power, 
cape.    Here  Sapor  sent  them  proposals  of  peace,  and  although  Roman  em- 
Ihey  were  disadvantageous,  they  were  accepted.    The  provinces   J^l^^^^ 
beyond  the  Tigris,  which  Diocletian  had  obtained  of  Narses,    by  loeing 
were  tlien  ceded  to  Persia,  and  the  impregnable  city  of  N  isibis,  yf^cerelut 
which  had  so  often  resisted  the  Persian  arms,  together  with  oftheTigrii, 
some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia,  were  surren-     ^m». 
dered ;  when  the  army  were  suffered  to  pursue  their  homeward 

way  in  ignominious  peace. 

12.  On  the  accession  of  Jovian,  Christiail^again  became 
the  established  religion  of  the  empire.    But  his  reign  was  ter^ 
m'mated  by  death  before  he  reached  Constantinople.    Valen- 
TiNiAN,  commander  of  the  guards,  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
his  successor.     He  appointed  his  brother  Valens  as  his  col» 
league,  committing  to  him  the  eastern  provinces,  while  himself     SS4L> 
retired  to  the  western,  where  he  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  vaientmiM 
barbarians  with  considerable  success.     Yet  the  decline  of  the  ^"xheeBiJ*" 
empire  became  more  and  more  apparent.    The  civil  wars  of  the  pire  near  im 
sons  of  Constautine  had  destroyed  vast  numbers  of  soldiers,  and 
lefl  the  frontiers  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  barbarians. 
The  valor  and  energy  of  Julian  had,  indeed,  for  a  moment, 

10.  What  was  the  manner  of  his  falline  into  a  snare  t  What  were  its 
consequences  ?  What  was  the  manner  of  Julian's  death  T  Relate  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  snccessor. — 1 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
the  dismembering  of  the  empire..— 19.  What  religion  did  Jovian  favor  t 
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checked  their  incursions,  but  his  unsuccessful  Persian  war  bad 
still  farther  weakened  the  military  force  of  the  empire,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  peace,  by  which  Jovian  began  its  dismem* 
bcrment.  Valeutinian  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
left  the  empire  to  his  son  G  rati  an,  with  the  condition  iliat  i 
younger  son  named  Valentinian,  then  an  infant,  should  be  aa> 
sociated  with  him. 

13.  The  Goths,  who  had  repeatedly  invaded  the  empiie» 
again  appeared  on  its  frontier;  not  now  indeed  in  the  charactei 
of  hostile  barbarians,  but  of  humble  suppliants,  themselves 
driven  from  their  dominions.  The  Huns,  a  vast  and  terrible 
race,  inhabiting  the  north  of  Asia,  and  more  barbarous  thaa 
either  the  Goths  or  Germans,  had  been  precipitated  by  the  wars 
in  the  east,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  Under  Attila, 
called  the  '^  Scourge  of  God,"  they  had  subdued  the  nations  of 
the  Alani,  who  inhabited  the  regions  between  the  Volga  and  Ta- 
nais,  and  advanced  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths.  Their  finl 
appearance  on  the  Gothic  frontier  was  in  the  declining  days  of 
the  great  chief,  HshMANRic,  whose  dominion,  it  is  said,  ex« 
tended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube  and  lake  Maeotis;  and 
who  had  united  under  his  sway  the  two  great  portions  of  the 
Gothic  race,  the  western  or  Visigoths,  and  tlie  eastern  or  Ostro- 
goths ;  the  former  having  been  governed  by  the  house  of  the 
Balti,  the  latter  by  that  of  A  mail.  Tiie  death  of  Iicrmaniic, 
prevented  the  united  eflbrts  of  the  Goths  in  checking  the  in- 
vaders, and  the  Ostrogoths  soon  submitted.  The  Visigoths,  in 
terror  as  the  desolating  "  Scourge"  approached,  supplicated  the 
emperor  Valens,  for  vacant  lands  on  the  southern  banks  '^f  the 
Danube,  engaging  to  guard  the  frontier  from  the  dreaded  eii<miy. 

14.  Valens  agreed  to  admit  the  Gothic  nation  within  the  em« 
pire,  on  certain  conditions,  to  which  they  acceded*,  but  the 
most  important  of  which,  the  relinquishment  of  tlieir  arms,  they 
afterwards  evaded.  The  nation  was  transported  across  the 
Danube  to  improve  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace.  A  million  of 
barbarians,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  200,000  warriors, 
were  tlius  a(||^ed  to  a  peaceful  settlement  within  the  bosom 
of  the  empire.  The  emperor  granted  the  Goths  permission  to 
engage  in  traffic;  but  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  ministers  not 
only  rendered  the  permission  useless,  but  destructive  to  them. 
At  length  their  property  was  exhausted  in  procuring  means  of 
subsistence,  and  they  were  compelled  to  sell  their  children  to 
obtain  bread.  The  treachery  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Mar- 
cianopolis  towards  Fritigern,  a  valiant  Goth,  enkindled  his 


13.  Give  an  account  of  his  successors.  Of  the  disastrous  state  of  the 
empire.  Give  an  account  of  Gratian. — 13.  In  what  character  did  the 
Goihs  now  approach  the  Romans !  Give  an  account  of  the  Huns.  What 
had  been  the  extent  of  the  Gothic  empire  in  the  da^s  of  their  great  chieft 
What  division  of  the  nation  submitted  7  Which  petitioned  Valens,  and  for 
what? — 14.  Where  .did  they  settle T  What  condition  did  they  evade? 
What  was  their  whole  number?  The  number  of  their  warriors?  How 
were  they  treated  in  respect  to  traffic  \  To  what  did  necessity  compel 
them  t    What  chieftain  arose  f 
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wmth.  He  summoned  his  countrymen  to  anns,  and  led  them  J^Jddumtt, 
to  Mscsia,  which  they  overran  ^d  desolated ;  and  then  proceeded  feriod  h 
to  threaten  the  capital.  chap.  v. 

15.  Valens  now  sought  to  crush  a  nation,  whom  he  had  first 
introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  then  forced  by  ill- 
usage  to  become  his  enemies.    Gratian,  who  had  just  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  west,  was  summoned  to  his  aid,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  an  irruption  of  the  Alemanni,  which  employed  his 
whole  resources.     The  Visigoths,  meanwhile,  had  formed  an 
alllan^Te  with  a  body  of  Ostrogoths,  who  had  also  procured  a 
Ktdement  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube,  and  with  some 
scattered  hordes  of  tlie  Alani  and  Huns.     On  the  plains  of    A-    J^qplk^ 
drianople,  Valens  met  the  barbarians,  and  the  courage  and  skill  The  Gotbli 
of  the  Roman  legions  failed  in  the  encounter.    The  emperor  icMtanJSi- 
was  wounded,  and  conveyed  to  a  building,  which  being  fired  "^roy  two- 
hj  the  enemy,  he  perished  in  the  flames.    Two-thirds  of  the  '***M*mj. 
imperial  army  were  destroyed;    the  remainder  fled,  and  the 

Goths  ravaged  the  country  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

16.  Gratian,  meanwhile  victorious  over  the  Alemanni^ march- 
ed to  the  relief  of  the  eai<t  He  learned  on  his  journey  the 
death  of  Valens,  and  the  defeat  of  his  army ;  and  sensible  of 
his  inability  to  sustain  the  weight  of  an  empire  sinking  under 

itB  numerous  foes,  he  associated  with  himself,  in  the  govern-  ^    .    ^^^ 
ment,  Theodosius,  a  native  of  Spain.    His  father  was  a  gene-  lOTereidi* 
ral  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  xheodoSiw 
but  was  unjusUy  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Gratian  himself,    btt  rmo- 
But  such  was  the  towering  genius  of  the  son,  such  his  reputation  ^ 

for  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  temper,  that  the  emperor,  in  his 
hour  of  peril,  scrupled  not  to  admit  him  as  his  partner.  Theo- 
dosius was  free  from  the  vainglory  of  conquest,  and  he  pursued 
at  first  a  careful  and  watchful  policy.  From  Thessalonica, 
which  he  made  his  head  quarters,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon 
Ae  barbarians,  and  availed  himself  of  every  judicious  oppor- 
tunity of  wasting  their  forces,  or  gaining  over  their  leaders. 

17.  Fritigern  died,  and  disunion  among  the  Goths  ensued ;  TheodoBivf 
the  diiferent  tribes  pursued  each  its  own  individua^Uerest  with-   V'Sf^S®!^ 
out  concert  or  design ;  and  in  four  years  froi^ne  death  of  ** 
Valens,  the  policy  of  Theodosius  procured  an  advantageous 

peace,  the  conditions  of  which  were  arranged  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Constantinople.  Theodosius  invited  their  aged  chief, 
Atbanaric,  to  visit  the  capital,  and  partake  the  hospitalities  of  method'of 
his  palace.  The  chieftain  was  astonished  at  the  grandeur  and  ^'^^g^jjjjj' 
magnificence  of  the  objects  presented  to  his  view.  •*  Truly," 
exclaimed  he,  "the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  a  god  upon 
earth,  and  the  presumptuous  man,  who  dares  to  lif\  his  hand 
•gainst  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood."  Atbanaric  sickened 
and  died.    Theodosius  paid  the  most  respectful  honors  to  his 

15.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Goths  and  Romans. — 
10.  Wbv  did  Gratian  choose  an  associate  ?  Whv  did  he  select  Theodo* 
■OS? — IT.  Give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Theodosius  treated 
tbs  GoiLa.    Of  the  opinion  of  the  chief  respecting  him. 
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^'"^  ^^''  remains;  and  his  grateful  Goths,  thus  conyerted  into  friends, 
entered  the  Roman  legions,  declaring  that  while  Theodosioi 
lived  they  would  acknowledge  no  other  chief. 

18.  While  Theodosius  was  thus  calming  the  disorders  of  the 
883.      east,  a  new  insurrection  had  arisen  in  the  west    The  iudolenc* 

Maximut    ^^  Gratian  had  alienated  tlie  afiections  of  his  subjects.     Maxi- 
proeiaimed  Mus,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  entered  Gaul,  where  he  wat 
iSaufrde?  h**l6*i  as  emperor.    Gratian,  who  was  at  Paris,  fled  to  Lyous, 
■uoysGra-  and  was  there  assassinated,  through  the  intrigues  of  Maximus, 
^^^'       who   next  invaded    Italy,  and  compelled   the  widowed  em* 
press  JusTiNA,  with  her  young  son  Valentinian  II.,  and  her 
receive!     daughter  Galla,  to  flee  for  succor  to  the  emperor  of  the  easL 
marriM*  her  Theodosius  did  not  invite  them  to  his  court,  but  met  them  at 
daughter.    Thessalonica,  whither  they  had  come  by  sea.     His  wife  being 
dead,  he  married  the  beautiful  Galla,  and  then  marched,  at  the 
Thtbanktof  head  of  a  hardy  and  disciplined  army,  into  Pannonia.     On  the 
s^fI.     banks  of  the  Save  he  met  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Maximns, 
Thaodosioa  and  executed  the  usurper.    The  provinces  returned  to  their  alle- 
Maximuf.   giance ;  and  Theodosius,  superior  to  the  seductions  of  pros- 
perity, so  often  fatal  to  virtue,  magnanimously  restored  to  Va- 
SSS.     lentinian  the  throne  of  Milan,  and  added  to  his  dominions  the 
Th0sdo»iv^  provinces  of  Britain  and  Gaul.    But  the  young  prince  soon  fell 
iJr«M«rJr  a  victim  to  domestic  treason.     Theodositis  thus  became  soU 
'^mSif'  ^^^f^Tch  of  the  empire,  now  for  the  last  time  united  under  the 
sway  of  one  sovereign. 

19.  Since  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Christianihr  had  beea 
rapidly  declining  from  its  primitive  purity,  and  ambitious  men 

eaj  power'  Sought,  through  its  medium,  to  gratify  the  unhallowed  lust  of 
^ntroi'     P^w®''    ^y  gradually  extending  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
over  the     the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  abominable  oppression,  which 
^^^'      for  so  many  ages  was  to  weigh  down  the  mored  and  intellectual 
energies  of  Europe.     During  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  the 
ecclesiastical  power  manifested  itself  as  already  superior  to 
the  civil.     Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  had  forbidden  to  the 
empress  Justina,  who  reigned  in  the  name  of  her  son  Valen- 
tinian  (I.,  fk/f"  use   of  a  chapel,  where  she  might   worship 
agreeably  to  her  belief  in  the  Arian  doctrines.    The  bishop 
next  sternly  and  openly  denounced  her  as  a  heretic,  and  when 
she  passed  an  edict  to  banish  him,  he  refused  to  obey ; — nor 
could  she  comf^el  his  obedience,  or  punish  his  contumacy. 
Theodosius  had,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  given  the  only  crud 
iticodosiaf  order  which  stains  his  equitable  government,  that  of  putting  to 
Dot  only     the  swora  the  oflending  people  of  Thessalonica.     He  repented, 
hiBiMirl^but  and  sought,  too  late,  to  hinder  its  execution.     Ambrose  boldly 
^'^power.*'  reproached  hun,  and  exacted  of  him  public  penance ;  and  the 

18.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  days  of  Gratian.  Give  some  account 
of  Maximus.  What  account  can  you  five  of  Justina?  Of  Gailaf  Of 
Valentinian  II.  f— -19.  What  may  be  said  of  Christianity  from  the  rei^rn  of 
Constantine  7  What  durine  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  concerning  the  stretch 
of  ecclesiastical  power  t  What  was  done  by  Ambroee  in  relation  to  Justixtat 
To  Theodosius  f 
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Blaster  of  the  world,  in  a  mournful  and  suppliant  posture,  with  Mi^dUBbt, 
aigfas  and  iears,  confessed  and  deplored  his  crime,  in  the  pre*  period  l 
aence  of  the  congregation.  chap.  t. 

20.  Theodosius  died  at  Milan,  a  few  months  after  he  had  ^i^'"^^'''^/ 
quelled  the  disturbances  consequent  on  the  death  of  Valentinian,     895. 
lamented  by  the  church,  to  which  he  had  been  reconciled ;  by  TheodottaL 
die  Roman  people,  whom  he  had  goyemed  with  moderation ; 
and  even  by  the  vanquished  provinces,  who  had  experienced  his 
kindness.     Before  his  death  he  divided  the  empire  between  his 
two  young  sons;  and  this  division  proving  permanent, becomes 
an  important  epocha  in  history. 

80.  Was  Theodosius  honored  in  hie  death  t    What  divinon  of  the  em- 
are  did  he  moke  f 
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CHAPTER  1. 

The  Westera  Empire. 

1.  The  student  has  hitherto  found  his  attention  directed  to  ^*^^  ^*^ 
wme  one  great  nation,  extending  its  influence  to  all  the  smaller  period  il 
kingdoms  and  nations  of  the  earth,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  chap.  i. 
placing  before  him  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  Egyptian,  >-^"v-^/ 
Assyrian  and  Chaldean, — the  Macedonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  The  peat 
Roman  empires,  have  thus  successively  risen  to  his  view.  But  ancicni'hii- 
from  this  period  he  will  find  his  attention  divided,  first,  between  '"'^aicd"*" 
(he  two  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire,  now  distinct  and  sepa- 

ate  governments,  and  subsequently,  between  various  indcpend- 
»t  and  powerful  nations^  arising  from  tlie  niins  of  tlie  Roman 
Unffire^  and  the  civilisation  of  the  northern  barbarians, 

2.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  his  son  Arcadius  succeeded  Eastern  em- 
to  the  Easterv  empire,  comprising  Thrace^  Dacia^  Macedonia^  'consianlS* 
'isia  Minor^  Syria  and  Egypt ; — while  to  his  remaining  son,      nopie.  ' 
HojfoRius,  fell  the  Western  empire,  which  contained  Ttaly^    YidpImT 
Jifiica^  Gaul^  Spain^  Britain^  and  the  provinces  of  ^oricum^     capi3 
PoKntmitt,  and  Dalmatia.    Although  the  barbarous  nations  had      *"**^ 

Period  II. — Chap.  I. — 1.  To  what  has  the  attention  of  the  student  been 
Itttherto  directed  ?  What  empires  have  successively  occupied  the  principal 
fiaee  t  What  is  now  to  become  the  course  of  history  t  Fr9m  tohat  origin 
mrt  W€  to  jind  naiioiu  arUinf^  f — ^.  VVnich  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius  had 
dw  Eastern  empire?  Of  what  did  il  oonaistf  Which  had  the  Western? 
Win  pfoviocea  did  it  compriM  f 
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bowed  to  the  superior  abilities  of  Theodosius,  they  knew  their 
own  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  the  empire.  The  Roman 
armies  were  not  only  filled  with,  barbarian  auxiliaries,  but  they 
were  also  not  unfrequently  commanded  by  chiefs  of  barbamn 
origin;  while  the  indolent  and  effeminate  citizens  refused  tfi 
leave  their  luxurious  pleasures  for  the  service  of  their  countiy. 
Luxury  had,  in  another  manner,  laid  the  train  for  the  subve^ 
sion  of  the  empire.  The  Roman  soldiers  had  obtained  pennis 
sion  of  the  different  emperors,  to  cast  aside  their  heavy  shields 
and  \  part  of  their  armor;  so  that  when  they  were  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  now  instructed  in  the  art  of  war, 
clad  in  armor,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons,  the 
contest  was  unequal,  and  the  barbarians  had  the  advantage. 
The  youth  and  incapacity  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  subjected 
them  to  the  control  of  their  favorites.  Rufinus,  a  Gaul,  go- 
verned the  councils  of  Arcadius ;  while  Stilicho,  a  Vandal,  di- 
rected the  administration  of  his  brother. 

3.  The  western  Goths,  under  Alaric,  took  up  arms,  passed 
into  Greece,  and  spread  desolation  through  Macedonia,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Attica.  Rufinus,  deeming  it  a  stroke  of  policy  to  tarn 
their  arms  upon  Italy,  negotiated .  an  alliance  with  them,  and 
privately  advised  Alaric  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Western  em- 
pire, promising  that  succor  should  be  sent  him.  The  Goths 
accordingly  proceeded  towards  Jllyricum,  Tstria,  and  the  north- 
east of  Jtaly.  Stilicho,  at  the  head  of  the  western  legions,  ad- 
vanced to  repulse  them.  The  history  of  their  progress  is  obscure, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Stilicho  obtained  a  decided  advantage  at 
PoUentia,  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  Alaric  vns 
again  defeated  at  Verona ;  and  the  vigilance  and  skill  of  StiUcho 
finally  procured  a  temporary  peace. 

4.  The  fears  of  Honorius  were  awakened  by  this  invasion, 
and  to  preserve  his  person  from  danger,  he  removed  hU  resir 
dence  from  Milan  to  Ravenna^  a  more  secure  situation,  which 
henceforth  became  the  imperial  city.  An  irruption  of  Pagan 
barbarians  now  occurred,  more  formidable  than  even  that  of 
the  Goths,  who  being  christianized,  possessed  the  rudiments 
of  civilisation.  These  were  a  confederacy  of  the  German 
nations,  the  Vandals^  Siievi^  Burgundians^  and  part  of  the 
^lani^  to  the  number  of  200,000  fighting  men.  Headed  by  their 
king,  Radagaisus,  they  issued  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
showed  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  upper  Danube,  passed 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Florence.  The  active  Stilicho  ap- 
peared with  his  army,  surrounded  the  barbarians,  and  besieging 
them  in  their  camp,  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  distress,  and  com- 

2.  What  causes  of  the  downfal  of  the  empire  were  now  at  work  T  Who 
were  the  respective  favorites  of  the  roonarchs  f — 3.  What  nation  attacks  the 
Romans  ?  What  portion  of  the  empire  do  they  ravage  t  How  and  by  what 
treachery  is  their  course  turned  f  Describe  their  next  operations,  ana  tbost 
of  Stilicho  f — 4.  What  change  did  Honorius  now  make  in  the  seat  of  the 
Western  empire  ?  What  irruption  of  barbarians  occurred  t  Why  was  il 
more  formidable  than  that  of  the  Goths  t  What  was  their  progress  t  Bj 
whom  and  how  were  they  metf 
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ptfled  a  great  part  of  them  to  capitulate.    Radagaisus  perished ;  Jf*idi$mtL 
when  the  remainder  of  the  army  retreated.     Leaving  Italy,  they  period  ii. 
)>roceeded  to  devastate  and  take  possession  of  Gaul,  from  the     chat.  i. 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees.    "  This,"  says  Gibbon,  "  may  be  con-  ^^^^\r^ 
sidered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond  the  Alps?'* 

5.  The  feeble  and  contemptible  Honorius,  whose  principal 
occupation,  history  informs  us,  was  to  feed  poultry,  was  moved, 
by  the  arts  of  an  ambitious  flatterer,  to  jealousy  and  hatred . 

against  the  only  man  whose  talents  could  support  his  tottering    nonoriat, 
state.    Stilicho  was  murdered,  and  Alaric  advanced  upon  Rome,  i^m  o'/smu 
The  venerable  city  was  fbrced  to  purchase  with  money  the  re-    «ho,  de- 
treat  of  the  barbarians.    The  conditions  of  the  payment  not  "  '^^'  ""* 
being  strictly  complied  with,  Alaric  made  this  a  pretence  to  re-      --^ 
tom.    Again  he  besieged  Rome,  and  compelled  the  reluctant  The  lenat* 
senate  to  receive  from  him  Attalus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  as  their  ^^y  *  p***«J 
emperor.    The  capital  was  still  spared,  but  the  Gothic  troops     return 
orerran  and  devastated  Italy.    Attalus  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
favor  of  the  Gothic  chief,  who,  the  following  year,  degraded 
him  from  the  imperial  dignity.    Honorius,  at  Ravenna,  still  re-  ,^^y  ^^^^ 
fused  to  make  peace  with  the  Goths.    They  returned,  thirsting  and  sack  um 
for  spoils,  and  bent  upon  destruction; — and  Rome^  so  long      ^'^' 
vaunted  as  the  "  eternal  city,"  was  takenj  and  suffered  during 
six  days  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage,  from  a  barbarous 
ioldiery. 

6.  Alaric  passed  triumphantly  forth,  and  bent  his  course  to 
the  south  of  Italy,  intending  to  embark  for  Africa, — when  he 
died.  His  grave  was  made  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  whose 
waters,  for  £at  purpose,  had  been  conducted  from  their  channel.  Aiarfc'i 
Afler  his  burial,  the  stream  in  resuming  its  wonted  course,  con-  ^  b^hTL 
cealed  for  ever  tlie  body  of  the  conqueror.  Adolphus,  his  bro- 
the^in-law,  succeeded  him.     His  first  intention  was  to  make 

Rome  the  seat  of  a  new  empire  of  the  Goths;  but  study  and  re- 
flection convinced  him,  that  law  and  order  were  essential  to  a 
well  constituted  state ;  and  as  the  yet  unlearned  Goths  would 
not  submit  to  these,  he  magnanimously  resolved  to  seek  a  j^^^^^^oi 
region  more  favorable  to  the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  and  Atauiphus, 
leave  Italy  to  be  governed  by  her  own  regulations.  ^  After  the  iS^^Somoi 
Goths  had  enjoyed  an  undisputed  control  during  four  years,  he    the  visi- 
concluded  a  peace  with  Honorius,  receiving  from  his  hand    ^Bpato" 
his  sister  Placidia*  in  marriage.    He  retired  from  Italy  into 

.  *  The  vonner  Placidia  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosioa  and 
Galla.  She  was  taken  piiaoner  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  carried  awav  by 
the  barbarians,  but  was  treated  with  respect.  She  captivated  Adolphoa ; 
•nd  (he  elegant  person  and  ingenuous  mind  of  the  young  soldier  were  not 
regarded  by  her  with  inaifierence ;  and  it  may  be  that  Italy  was,  on  this  oc- 

4.  Where  did  they  then  go  f  What  part  of  the  Roman  empire  was  now 
at  ofTf— ^.  What  kind  of  emperor  was  Honorius  f  How  did  he  reward 
msbeat  iriend  and  ablest  general?  What  immediately  followed  f  How 
wRome  put  oflT  her  evil  day?  What  treatment  did  the  city,  formerly 
dMtted  as  eternal,  now  receive  ?— O.  Relate  the  death  and  burial  of  Alaric. 
The  noble  conduct  of  his  brother-in-law.  Where  and  how  was  the  mar- 
nge  of  Adolphus  and  Pladdia  celebrated  t    (See  note.) 
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Gaul,  and  from  thence  into  Spain,  where  he  founded  the  kmg 
dom  of  the  Visigoths, 

7.  The  independence  of  Britain  was  acknowledged  by  IFono- 
riu3,  and  he  had  ceded  the  lands  of  Upper  Germany  to  tlie  Bur- 
gimdians,  and  of  Lower  Germany  to  the  Franks,  when,  after  an 
ignominious  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  died.  Adulphus 
had  fallen  in  war,  and  Placidia,  having  returned  to  Italy,  had 
become  the  wife  of  Constantius,  a  distinguished  general.  He 
succeeded  Ilonorius,  was  assassinated,  and  his  son  Valcnti- 
NiAN,  a  boy  of  six,  proclaimed  emperor.  The  administration 
was  committed  to  his  mother,  Placidia,  as  regent  The  armies 
of  tlie  Western  empire  were  commanded  by  3:2tius  and  Boni- 
face, between  whom  there  was  an  irreconcilable  enmity.  The 
misrepresentations  of  iEtius,  led  Placidia  wrongly  to  distrust  the 
loyally  of  Boniface,  and  to  recall  him  from  Africa,  where  he 
held  the  command.  Boniface,  who  has  been  styled  the  last  of 
the  Romans,  was  roused  by  the  suspicion *of  his  integrity;  and 
revolting,  he  invited  to  his  aid  a  desolating  scourge. 

8.  This  was  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  eo«a- 
blished  his  nation  in  Spain.  Ife  transported  his  hosts  across 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  drew  to  his  camp  the  wandering  Moors, 
and  then  began  the  devastation  of  Africa.  Boniface  learned  too 
late  his  mistake,  and  returned  to  his  allegiance.  But  the  pro" 
vinces  from  Tangiers  to  Tripoli  had  become  a  prey  to  the  de- 
structive fury  of  the  Vandals.  Boniface  engaged  them  in  battle, 
but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The  success  of  the 
Vandals  was  for  a  time  retarded  by  a  treaty  with  the  Western 
emperor,  but  in  eight  years,  Genseric  had  obtained  possession 
of  Carthage,  and  permanently  established  a  kingdom. 

9.  The  terrible  Hutis^  who  had  driven  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  now  spread  their  savage  hosts  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Danube.  Attila,  their 
king,  claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  con- 
tended with  the  monarchs  of  China ;  and  700,000  warriors  fol- 
lowed his  banners.  lie  had  conquered  the  various  nations  of 
barbarians  who  still  inhabited  northern  Europe.    The  Gepidae, 

casioT),  indebted  as  much  to  loveyas  to  reason  for  deliverance.  The  royal 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  splendor  at  Nnrbonne.  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom  won  by  Gothic  valor.  A  hall  was  decorated  after  the  Roman 
faith  ion.  The  first  place  of  honor  was  reserved  for  Placidia,  while  Adol- 
plius,  cind  in  a  Roman  toga,  himself  took  a  lower  seat.  Fifty  beautiful 
3'ouths,  attired  in  silken  garments,  whom  he  destined  as  a  pifi  to  his  bride 
then  advanced,  each  presenting  to  her  two  cups,  the  one  filled  with  gold,  Um 
other  with  gems,  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  Atialus, 
that  At  talus  whom  Alaric  had  created  emperor,  appeared,  and  sang  the 
epiihalamiam. 


T.  What  parts  of  the  empire  had  become  independent  t  Who  succeeded 
ITonoiius?  How  did  Plaadia  become  vested  with  the  chief  power  T  In 
what  respect  was  she  unfortunate  in  her  generals  T  What  mistake  did  she 
commit  f  What  wrong  did  JEma  ?  What  great  wrong  did  Boniface  ? — 8. 
Describe  the  course  of  Genseric  and  his  Vandal  subjects. — 9.  Who  wers 
the  Hnnsf  What  was  the  extent  of  their  empire?  The  number  of  thdr 
warriors  f    What  nations  were  subject  to  Attilaf 
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and  the  Ostrogoths,  the  kings  of  Scandinavia  and  of  the  islands,  JifJidUEUi. 
owned  his  supremacy.    His  depredations  extended  to  Persia;  period  n. 
and  Theodosius  11.,  now  emperor  of  the  east,  was  compelled  to    chap,  l 
pay  him  tribute.    He  made  an  alliance  with  Genseric,  and  pre-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
venting  the  eastern  emperors  from  yielding  assistance  to  Valen- 
tinian,  facilitated  the  conquests  of  the  Vandal  king. 

10.  Intending  to  invade  the  Western  empire,  Attila  sought  to  Thendorie 
unite  with  him  the  nations  of  Gaul,  among  which  the  Visigoths,  king  or  tb« 
headed  by  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Alaric,  and  permanently  set-  uui^  baiaQc«! 
tied  in  the  southern  part,  were  the  most  formidable.    Theodo-    ^f^^^^^ 
ric  wavered  between  the  rival  powers ;  but  when  Mdas  marched    Romans. 
into  Gaul,  he  united  in  its  defence.    Mdus  further  drew  to  his 
standard  as  allies,  the  Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Sarmatians     451. 
or  Alant,  the  Franks,  and  other  powedul  tribes.    At  Chalons,  ^^J'^f^ 
JExius  and  his  auxiliaries  encountered  the  formidable  host  of  feats  AttUaL 
Attila,  and  by  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  recorded,  com-  ^**"|SJ,**®** 
pcUed  him  to  retreat    The  Visigoths  constituted  the  strength     i6a,ooo 
of  the  Roman  forces,  and  Theodoric,  their  valiant  king,  fell  in   Theodorie 
the  battle.    The  Goths,  animated  by  the  son  of  Theodoric,      kuied. 
were  furious  to  revenge  his  death,  but  the  policy  of  ^tius,  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  Huns  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 

the  Goths,  secured  Atula  a  retreat 

11.  The  power  of  Attila,  however,  was  not  broken,  nor  his 
resources  exhausted.    The  ensuing  spring,  with  apparently  un- 
diminished strength,  he  passed  the  Alps,  and  invaded  Italy, — ^be-     ^^n 
si^ed  and  took  Aqwldaj  Milan^  and  Pavia.    Valentinian  made    The  h«m 
ft  hasty  retreat  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  and  the  defence  of  the   .^Jj^f^ 
nation  was  again  committed  to  £tius,  who,  destitute  of  other  inroad  int« 
troops  than  his  domestic  forces,  found  himself  unable  to  with-      ^^'^* 
stand,  or  retard  the  depredations  of  the  enemy.    The  barbarians 

of  Gaul  refused  to  march  to  the  defence  of  Italy.    An  embassy,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
accompanied  by  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  his  sacred  robes,  was    parchasss 
despatched  to  Uie  barbarian  camp.     Attila  listened  with  attention    *  ^*®* 
to  their  humble  supplications,  and  acceded  to  a  treaty,  which 
purchased  the  temporary  safety  of  Italy,  at  an  immense  price. 

12.  The  death  of  Attila,  which  occurred  soon  aAer  his  re- 
treat, by  disuniting  the  various  nations  who  had  yielded  to  the 
sway  of  his  genius,  ruined  the  power  of  the  Huns,  and  relieved     453. 
Rome  for  a  time  from  the  terror  of  its  most  formidable  enemy.    Death  of 
Yet  the  destruction  of  the  empire  was  not  to  be  stayed  by  the  endof  ih« 
removal  of  external  foes.     Its  internal  strength  was  gone,  nor  gieat  empire 
dUd  any  virtue  remain,  to  give  hopes  of  recovery.    Placidia  o^'*******^ 
was  now  dead,  and  the  feeble  Valentinian,  no  longer  governed 

by  her,  gave  way  to  jealousy;  and  the  first  sword  which  ^*[[iifg*Sj* 
perhaps  he  had  ever  drawn,  was  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  best  friswL 
bis  faithful  £tius.    He  thus,  as  he  was  told  by  a  bold  Ro- 

O.  With  whom  did  he  form  an  alliance  f— lO.  What  did  Attila  seek  to 
do  T  What  courae  was  taken  by  Theodoric?  By  ^^tiusf  Give  some  ac- 
eonntof  the  battle  of  Chalons.— 11.  What  cities  did  Attila  next  take! 
What  hindered  his  taking  Rome  f— 12.  What  effect  had  the  death  of  Attila 
«B  the  empire  of  the  Huns  f    What  was  done  by  Valentinian  f 
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MUdumtL  man,  "  cut  off  his  right  band  with  his  left.''    His  vices  did  not 

nsiOD  II.  ^ong  remain  unpunished  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  ci 
GHA7. 1.     Petronius  Maximus,  an  injured  husband.  , 

^•^^'^^""^'^  13.  Maximus  was  elected  emperor.  He  compelled  Euboxiai 
the   widow  of  Valentinian,  to  many  him;   and  she,  in  the 

w  OTurs  and  ™^^"®ss  ^^  hatred,  secretly  called  on  Genseric  to  avenge  her 
wrongs.  He  had  become  powerful  by  a  naval  force,  and  had 
extended  a  system  of  piracy  into  every  part  of  the  Mediterm* 
nean.  Joyfully  accepting  the  invitation  to  invade  Italy,  he 
landed  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  the  now  defenceless  city.  Maximus,  on  learning 
the  approach  of  the  Vandals,  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  slair. 
in  the  streets.  The  entreaties  of  the  good  Leo  again  saved  the 
city  from  conflagration,  but  for  fourteen  days  and  nights  it  pre- 
sented horrible  scenes  of  pillage  and  rapine.  Private  and  public 
wealth,  the  treasures  of  palaces  and  churches,  became  the  prey 
of  the  Vandals.  The  ornaments  of  the  capitol,  with  the  stataet 
of  the  gods,  which  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  had 
not  been  removed, — with  the  treasures  and  vessels  of  the  holy 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  brought  by  Titus  to  adorn 
his  triumph,  were  alike  embarked  for  Caruiage ;  but  they  were 
lost  on  the  passage.  The  empress  Eudoxiu,  and  her  three 
daughters,  were  carried,  by  Genseric,  prisoners  to  Africa,  with 
multitudes  of  Roman  women  and  children. 

14.  AviTUs,  of  Gaul,  was  at  Toulouse  on  an  embassy  to 
Theodorig  If.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  when  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Maximus,  and  of  the  recent  disasters  at  Rome,  was  received* 
The  vacant  throne  tempted  his  ambition.    The  powerful  Theo- 

■erlhfreaL^^™  cucouraged  it,  and  by  his  influence,  Avitus  was  received 
•oTereign  of  into  Rome  as  emperor.    Count  Recimer,  a  descendant  of  the 
°  kings  of  the  Goths,  commanded  the  barbarian  troops  who  formed 

the  defence  of  Italy.  He  was  indignant  that  he  should  not  have 
been  consulted  in  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  and  compelling 
Avitus  to  abdicate,  he  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  Majoiu« 
ANUS,  a  man  of  virtue  and  talents,  who  in  his  person  seemed 
to  revive  the  image  of  the  Roman  majesty.  He  attempted  the 
Majorianoa.  character  of  a  reformer,  but  the  various  classes  who  derived  ad* 
vantage  from  the  existing  abuses  of  the  degenerate  times,  united 
against  him. 

15.  Italy  sufiered  severely  from  the  piracies  of  the  Vandals, 
and  Majorianus  built  a  fleet,  vainly  attempting  to  subdue  the 
power  of  Genseric.  His  want  of  success  aiSbrded  Recimer 
a  pretence  to  depose  him.  This  maker  of  emperors  next  put 
up  Severus,  of  course  himself  exercising  the  sovereign  power* 
Finding  a  navy  necessary  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the 
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13.  What  events  followed  his  death  f  What  was  now  the  condition  of 
Genseric  ?  What  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Rome  f  What  treasures  were 
lost  at  sea  t  What  prisoners  were  sent  to  Carthage  f-— 14.  Give  an  account 
of  the  successor  of  Maximus.  Who  put  him  down  and  elevated  another  f 
What  was  the  character  of  Majorianus  t— 16.  How  was  he  displaced,  sod 
who  was  put  in  his  placa  t 
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Vandals,  Recimer  solicited  the  aid  of  Leo,  who  now  filled  the  J^f^^e  jtul 
imperial  throne  of  Constantinople;   and  his  assistance  was  period il 
granted,  on  condition  that  he  should  nominate  an  emperor,     chap.  i. 
He  accordingly  named  Athemius,  who  repaired  to  Italy,  where,  v-^^v^^/ 
to  streng^then  his  power,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to     46T 
Recimer.    The  strength  of  both  the  Roman  empires  was  now  ^fo^JShelf* 
employed  against  Genseric,  but  failed  to  deprive  him  of  his  naval  mius,  wbon 
supremacy.    Recimer  became  jealous  of  Athemius,  and  es-  and°puti^np 
pouiied  the  interest  of  Oltbrius,  who  had  married  the  daughter    oiybriui. 
of  the  empress  Eudoxia, — ^marched  to  Rome,  took  the  city,  and    Recimer 
ddivered  it  up  to  pillage.    He  slew  Athemius,  and  declared  ■acksRome. 
Olybbius  emperor.    Forty  days  afler,  Recimer  died,  and  Italy  His  death, 
rejoiced  in  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

16.  Olybrius  reigned  but  seven  months.    Two  competitors 
tf^ared,  Gltcerius,  a  Roman,  and  Julius  Nepos,  the  go- 

vcmor  of   Dalmatia.    Glycerius  exchanged  his  crown  for  a    ciJ^riM 
mitre, — Julius  Nepos  was  received  by  the  senate,  and  reigned   and  Jaiiua 
a  year.    Orestes,  a  Pannonian,  who  commanded  the  motley     Nepoi. 
anny  of  barbarians  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Roman  service,  now 
excited  a  rebellion  among  them.    Nepos,  on  their  approach  to 
Ravenna,  retreated  to  Dalmatia,  and  Orestes  proclaimed  his  son,      4V5. 
AU6UST9LUS  Romulus,  emperor  of  the  west    Orestes  found  ^Smu^ 
the  power  he  had  easily  acquired  for  his  son,  not  so  easily  sus-  the  Uit  em 
tained.    The  barbarians  who  procured  his  elevation,  not  content    'Rome 
by  the  increase  of  their  pay  and  privileges,  required  him  to  di- 
vide among  them  a  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy.    Orestes  refused      .   ^ 
to  sacrifice  the  natives  of  the  soil  to  their  capricious  demands,  succeeded 
Among  them  was  the  ambi!lou$  ODOACER,king  of  the  Herali,a  **y.  ^J°*Jf'» 
savage  people  who  had  migrated  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  Vho  takeS* 
Pannonia  and  Noricum.    He  led  them  to  Rome,  took  and  pil-  ^^^^^^  °^ 
kged  the  city, — executed  Orestes,  and  assumed  the  sovereign 
power.     Augustulus  Romulus  laid  down  his  sceptre,  and  found 
mercy  in  the  camp  of  the  Hemlian  chief.    So  passes  from  the 
historic  scene  the  last  emperor  of  Rome. 

17.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  his  name  contains  that 
of  the  first  king  and  founder  of  Rome,  and  also  of  the  first  em- 
peror ;  reminding  us  of  the  infancy,  the  maturity,  and  the  fall      4Y6| 
of  the  empire.    Odoacer  was  the  first  barbarian  who  reigned  ^,^®y|2j 
over  Italy  under  the  name  of  king.     The  western  empire,  after      *°      * 
existing  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  1229  years,  was  now  ex- 
tinct ;  while  the  eastern,  at  the  period  of  their  separation  in  the 

Ae  state  of  decay,  continued  neariy  a  thousand  years  longer. 

IS.  What  further  did  Count  Recimer  ?— 16.  What  further  chanffes  oe* 
euired  to  the  time  of  the  last  emperor  of  Rome  f  How  did  Augustuhis  Ro- 
mulus gain,  and  how  lose  the  imperial  crown? — ^IT.  What  singular  coinci- 
dence may  we  observe  to  aid  the  memory  t  What  may  we  remark  of 
Odoacer  f 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  EaBtein  or  Byxantine  Empire.    . 

Muumat,      1.  The  stronger  allurements  which  the  Western  empire  oi 
fered  to  the  barbarians,  and  the  subsidies  paid  by  the  emperon 
of  the  East,  preserved  that  portion  in  comparative  tranquillity. 
Arc  ADius,  a  weak  and  timid  prince,  was,  at  his  death,  succeeded 
by  his  son  Theodosius.    Ue  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his 
Thiod^i     accession,  and,  during  his  whole  reign,  was  subject  to  the 
II.  and^  influence  of  his  sister,  Pulcheria.     On  his  death  she  suo- 
Ptticheria.   cecded  to  the  throne,  and  was  the  first  female  who  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  the  Roman  empire.     She  was  a  princess  of  genius 
and  virtue.    On  her  deatli  the  Theodosian  family  became  extinct 
450.      in  the  east    Marcian,  her  husband,  continued  to  reign  with  a 
Saes**"  'a'  ^igorous  and  prudent  policy.     Despising  the  miserable  artifices 
tribute  ?o^  by  which  former  emperors  had  purchased  immunity  from  tha 
^^'^M^*"   dreaded  arms  bf  the  Huns,  he  stopped  the  payment  of  the  sub- 
sidies.   The  Huns  menaced  revenge ;  but  the  death  of  Attila  oo 
curring  at  this  period,  delivered  the  empire  from  the  danger  ot 
the  threatened  invasion.    Leo,  the  successor  of  Marcian,  was 
Le,^'     emperor  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire. 
Times'of    Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin,  successively  ascended  the 
^^^'      throne,  but  left  behind  them  no  deed  which  should  presexre 
their  names  from  oblivion. 
\         2.  Justinian,  succeeded  Justin.  ^The  kingdom  of  the  Van- 
53V.      dais  in  Africa,  founded  by  Genseric,  had  become  established. 
juUnian  I.  Hjlderic,  giaudson  of  Genseric,  succeeded  him.    He  was  dc- 
V   J  1  posed  byGKLiMER.   Justinian,  desirous  to  recover  the  province, 
fcincdomin  affccted  to  favor  Hilderic,  and  sent  Belisarius  with  an  army 
•iroy?/hy   ^"^^  Africa.    He  conquered  the  Vandals^  reduced  Carthage,  and 
itoUsariuc.  took  Gelimer,  whom  he  carried  to  Constantinople,  to  grace  his 
triumph.     As  Hilderic  had  been  executed,  the  race  of  Genseric 
became  extinct,  and  Sfrica  now  belonged  to  tlie  Ikistem  em- 
pire.    Gelimer  was  seen  in  the-  triumphal  procession  of  Belisa- 
Tbe  Gothic  rius,  arrayed  in  regal  robes,  and  though  he  neither  sighed  or 
^itahTde-"  wept,  he  was  heard  to  murmur,  "  Vanity  I  vanity !  all  is  vanity  P' 
ttroyed  by   Belisarius  ncxt  marched  to  Italy,  where  he  defeated  the  Ostro^ 
BeiuaniM    ^^^/^^  subdued  Italy  and  Sicily^  and  returned  to  Constantinople 
with  ViTiGES,  the  Gothic  king,  in  chains.  ' 

3.  These  successes  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Chosrobs, 
reigning  sovereign  of  Persia,  who  now  renewed  the  war  which 
had  been  suspended  by  a  truce.  Belisarius  was  sent  against  him, 
and  the  war  was  waged  with  various  and  alternate  success,  until 

Chap.  II.— 1.  What  preserved  the  Eastern  empire  m  compararive  trao- 
quillity  t  Give  some  accoant  of  Pulcheria.  Of  Marcian.  Wnat  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  f  Who  were  the  next  throe  of  the  emperors  f — *Z.  What 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian  was  the  condition  of  the  Vandal  empire  in  Africa! 
Give  some  account  of  the  African  war.  Of  the  war  with  the  Ostrogotht.^ 
3.  Give  some  account  of  the  Persian  war. 
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the  declining  years  of  Justinian  and  Chosroes  cooled  their  mi-  JBrfito  ma. 
litary  ardor,  and  procured  a  further  truce  for  fifty  years.  Beli-  period  ii. 
sarius  was  next  sent  to  Italy  against  the  Goths,  who  had  rebelled,  chap.  ii. 
but  being  recalled  through  a  jealousy  which  had  arisen  in  the  v.^-v-%»y 
mind  of  the  emperor,  N  arses,  another  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  553< 
was  substituted  in  his  place,  and  effected  their  complete  reduc-  '^an'end^t'o' 
tion.  After  this  final  conquest  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  the  the  Gothic 
government  of  Italy  was  administered  by  officers  styled  Exarchs,  luTyJ^Tftei 
who  held  their  court  at  Ravenna,  and  were  the  rewresentatives  ^^l^^^j\ 
of  the  eastern  emperor.  *'»«  £«,*- 

4.  The  Bulgarians,  aided  by  a  multitude  of  barbarous  Scla-  ^^^{J^ 
Tonians,  now  crossed  the  Danube,  ravaged  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  and  extended  their  devastations  within  a  few  miles  of  glpSjrri" 
Constantinople.  Belisarius  met  and  defeated  them.  But  this  jtople. 
was  the  last  of  his  many  victories ;  and  he  who  had  so  glo-  defea^tha 
riously  sustained  the  military  fame  of  tlie  empire,  was  doomed  Bulgarians, 
by  regal  ingratitude  to  pass  his  old  age  in  penury  and  disgrace.    Beiiaarint 

6.  While  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  acquired  glory  abroad,  *"-^'«*'®*- 
the  declining  nation  was  still  in  distress.     Constantinople  was 
distracted  by  factions.    Earthquakes  of  unusual  extent  and  du-  eafth^quaU. 
ration  spread  desolation  in  dif^rent  parts.    Antioch,  especially,  ^"^"^^^ 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  250,000  persons  were  sup-  V^nvT^f 
posed  to  have  been  buried  iii  its  ruins.     A  most  dreadful  pesti-  •  ^^uf 
fence  spread  its  ravages  through  the  empire,  and  for  a  time  its 
virulence  seemed  undiminished  by  the  change  of  seasons.    At  a  (htai  pes- 
length  its  malignity  abated,  but  for  half  a  century,  its  presence  ^^^^i^d^ 
was  in  some  degree  felt     In  Constantinople,  during  three  daU^inoiu 
months  5,000,  and  at  last  10,000  persons  are  reported  to  have       ***»* 
died  daily.     Many  cities  of  the  east  were  depopulated,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  there  was  a  visible  diminution  of  '  dSnSJJf* 
the  human  species. 

6.  Justinian  derives  his  chief  reputation  from  his  system  of 

Roman  jurisprudence.    With  the  assistance  of  Tribonian,  an  ^grcat  ad-* 
eminent  lawyer,  he  digested  and  simplified  the  mass  of  laws,  vance  inj*. 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages ;  and  formed  those  bo-  '  ^"*  *""** 
dies  of  law  called  The  Justinian  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the 
Institutes,    This  was  the  greatest  work  of  the  age,  and  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  present  civil  law. 

7.  Justin  TL,  who  was  nephew  and  successor  to  Justinian,  5*7$. 
was  unequal  to  the  weight  of  government,  and  associated  with  '""f !{?,"•• 
himself  Tiberius,  a  man  of  surpassing  merit,  the  captain  of  *rui  n!* 
the  guards.  The  barbarian  Lombsurds,  under  Alboxn,  conquered  ^^fi. 
the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  established  a  kingdom  to  which  Hauric*. 
ihey  gave  the  name  of  Lombardy,  By  the  nomination  of  the  ^  ^oiutio» 
worthy  Tiberius,  MAUKicfi  succeeded  him.    A  revolution  had   to^veraia 

3.  Of  the  war  in  Italy.  What  was  established  after  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  t*-^.  Give  an  account  of  the  Ust  victory  of  Belisarius.  Of 
the  treatment  he  received. — *.  What  disasters  occurred  about  this  time.— 
6.  From  what  does  Justinian  derive  his  chief  reputation  t  What  are  the 
bodies  of  law  digested  by  Tribonian  called  f — ^T.  Who  were  the  successors 
of  Justinian  T  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Lombard  power  f  Who 
was  now  the  emperor  t 
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mwuhul  occunred  in  Persia.    Hormouz  had  succeeded  his  &ther  Cho»« 

PERIOD II.  fo^9  01^  Nourshirvan  the  Just;  but  he  was  of  an  opposite  char 

cuAF.  II.    racter.     He  had  in  Bahram  a  general  of  great  talents  and 

^^^"""^^^^  ambition,     in  a  fit  of  hasty  displeasure  Honnouz  sent  a  present 

\S^fown'  ^^  ^  woman's  dress,  a  wheel  and  a  distaff,  to  Bahram.    He  put 

ftnd  life  by  on  the  dress,  and  with  his  presents  in  his  hands,  appeared  b&> 

bad  Joke!    ^^^^  ^®  army.     The  enraged  soldiers,  thus  insulted  in  the 

person  of  their  commander,  revolted,  and  deposed  the  foolish 

monarch.    His  son  Ghosroes  fled  to  Constantinople.    Maurice 

received   hi(n  favorably,  and  despatched  an  army  to  Persia^ 

which  subverted  the  power  of  Bahram,  and  placed  him,  aa 

Chosroes  11.,  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

545.         s.  The  Jlvars^  an  Asiatic  race,  had  fled  from  the  victoriom 

commence  ^nhs  of  the  2W/»,  or  Turcomans.    By  union  with  the  Lcmi- 

du^rkuh  bards,  they  had  destroyed  the  Gepidae.    After  the  Lombards 

Settle 'first  Carried  their  arms  and  nation  into  Italy,  the  J^vars  settled  in 

Di» '^now    P^ff^'^onia^  which  they  had  vacated^  and  extejided  their  dominion 

Hnngftry.    from  the  Euxine  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.    While  the  Persian 

war  employed  the  imperial  arms  in  the  east,  the  Avars  threatened 

the  empire  from  the  north.    As  soon  as  the  military  force  was 

Make  war  released  from  the  Persian  war,  Maurice  hastened  to  employ  it 

empire.^    against  these  barbarians.    His  generals  were  ill  selected,  with 

the  exception  of  Priscus,  who  obtained  several  victories ; — but 

the  situation  of  the  army  and  the  empire  rendered  even  his 

victories  unprofitable. 

9.  The  emperor  ordered  the  army  to  make  the  country  of 
the  Avars  their  winter  quarters.     Already  inclined  to  mutiny, 

e%ft,     they  now  burst  into  open  revolt,  declared  Maurice  unworthy 

PhocM.     of  the  crown,  and  elevated  Phocas,  an  ignorant  and  brutal  cen* 

turion.     The  rebel  army  then  hastened  their  return  to  Constan- 

tinople.    Maurice  and  his  family  had  fled  to  Chalcedon,  whither 

the  cruel  emissaries  of  Phocas  followed.    They  compelled  the 

emperor  to  witness  the  successive  murder  of  his  five  sons.    The 

SiiteiBv  of  agonized  father  uttered  the  ejaculation,  ^  Thou  art  just,  O  Lord, 

•  OhrisUan.  ^nd  thy  judgments  are  righteous."    Even  amidst  this  dreadful 

scene,  his  stem  adherence  to  truth  prevailed  over  natural  afieo- 

tion.    When  the  nurse  by  falsehood  sought  to  preserve  the  life 

of  his  infant,  Maurice  disclosed  her  design,  and  smrendered 

his  child. 

10.  An  ignominious  peace  with  the  Avars  was  made  by 
Phocas,  who  found  himself  exposed  at  once  to  a  revolt  of  the 
province  of  Africa,  and  to  the  arms  of  Chosroes,  who  now 
found,  in  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  Maurice,  a  pretext  for  war. 

610.  He  wrested  from  the  empire  many  of  its  eastern  fortresses, 
The  brutal  and  carried  terror  into  Syria.  Heraglivs,  son  of  the  ex* 
VMeiby'  arch  of  Africa,  who  had  never  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
HencUut.   Phocas,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  African  forces,  and  by 

7.  Give  an  occount  of  the  revolution  in  Persia.  What  part  in  it  htd 
Maurice  ?— ».  Give  an  account  of  the  Avara,  Of  the  war  with  tbam.-* 
O.  What  further  account  can  you  give  of  Maurice  f  What  aocount  eta 
you  give  of  Phocas  7 — lO.  Give  an  account  of  Heracliua. 
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a  union  with  the  disaffected,  made  himself  master  of  Con-  ^^dduiSiL 
stantinople,  and  deposed  and  executed  the  tyrant.     Chosroes  pekiod  il 
made  himself  successively  master  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and    chap.  u. 
Alexandria;   and  while   one  division  of  his   army  extended  v^^''^^"'^/ 
his  conquests  to  Tripoli,  another  marched  to  the  Bosphorus,     /**!•*' 
and,  for  ten  years,  lay  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Con-  "be Pcrefan 
atantinople.    The  Avars  renewed  their  hostilities,  and  encamped  roes  has  oSo 
their  hosts  along  the  plains  of  Thrace.    Thus,  on  every  side^   eiephantg, 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  threatened.  eameis^bM 

11.  In  this  extremity  the  funds  of  the  church  were  appro-  P^JS'^j!?** 
priated  to  the  service  of  the  empire,  and  an  immense  army  was  coinmns  or 
levied,  while  a  large  subsidy  purchased,  though  it  did  not  secure  '|n^"\S5? 
the  neutrality  of  the  Avars.    Declining  to  engage  the  Persian    gtobes  of 
anny,  which  lay  encamped  opposite  the  city,  Ueraclius,  master  present  tte 
of  the  sea,  transported  his  forces  to  the  confines  of  Syria  and    heuvenif 
Cilicia,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  Issus,  on  the  ground  where  The  potf^t- 
Alexander  had  vanquished  Darius.    Here,  secure  from  attack,  ism  of  th« 
he  organized  and  disciplined  his  troops.    The  Persians  repaired     %^^^' 
to  Cilicia ;  and  Heraclius  drew  them  into  an  engagement,  and 
defeated  them. 

12.  in  the  next  campaign,  Heraclius  passed  the  Black  Sea,   Heraciiw 
and  traversed  the  mountains  of  Armenia.    He  penetrated  into  the     p  JiTsIa' 
heart  of  Persia,  to  compel  Chosroes  to  recall  his  armies  for  the  while  cho«^ 
defence  of  his  own  kingdom.     The  Persian  king,  however,  'ckfnstamL 
still  maintained  an  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  to      ^^^^* 
second  the  operations  of  the  treacherous  Chagan,  or  chief  of 

the  Avars,  who,  regardless  df  the  subsidy  he  had  received  as 
the  price  of  his  neutrality,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Persians.  A  host  of  Avars,  Gepidae,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Sclavonians,  now  besieged  Constantinople,  but  were  repulsed ; 
while  the  Persians,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  be- 
held their  discomfiture,  without  being  able  to  render  them  any 
assistance.  efl% 

13.  Heraclius  had,  meantime,  strengthened  his  army  by  an  nikevbr, 
alliance  with  the  Turks.  A  memorable  battle  was  fought  at  'JaWe'd^bt 
Nineveh,  in  which  the  Roman  arras  triumphed.  Chosroes  theTurk»> 
was  shortly  after  assassinated  by  his  son  Sirobs,  who  con-  deSatfthJ 
duded  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  in  which  he  relinquished  the  ^1*^JJ"- 
conquests  of  his  father;  and  Heraclius  withdrawing  his  forces  pe^ce  wiui 
from  the  kingdom,  returned  to  his  capital  in  triumph.  Persia. 

lO.  What  parts  of  the  empire  are  conquered  by  Chosroes  7  What  other 
aiMinies  are  in  the  field  f — 11.  What  was  done  in  this  extremity  f  What 
eomrse  was  taken  by  HeracUtus  7  Relate  the  battle  of  Issus.— 12.  Where 
did  HeracUtus  go  the  next  ciunpaign  f  Where  did  Chosroes  keep  an  army  f 
By  what  host  was  Constantinople  besieged  ?  Was  it  taken  7—13.  With 
wnat  nation  did  tne  Greek  emperor  form  an  alliance  f  Relate  the  battle  of 
Nineveh  and  its  retulis. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  nations  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
^^^'      1.  The  overthrow  t  f  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  ancient 


PERIOD  u.  civilisation,  was  brought  about  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north ; 
cuAF.  III.  and  the  new  kingdoms  formed,  owed  their  origin  to  the  same 
^•^'''*^^*'*^  cause.    To  assist  the  memory,  we  shair  recall  in  a  connected 

7  great  ml-    yjew  the   SEVEN  GREAT   MIGRATIONS    of  the  GeRMAN  NATIONS 

tET  German  into  the  Roman  empire.    The  first  migration  occurred  before 
barbarians.  Christ.    The  Cimhrians  and  Teutones  migrated  towards  Rome, 
B.  c.     desiring  places  to  settle.  They  crossed  Helvetia,  and  were  joined 
.  113      by  the  Celtic  and  Helvetic  tribes,  surmounted  the  Alps,  and 
-i|l       in  the  valley  of  the  Po  spread  death  and  consternation.     They 
kt  migra-    defeated,  in  three  successive  campaigns,  the  Roman  armies  under 
lion.       ihQ  consuls.     At  length  the  reluctant  senate  sent  to  meet  them 
Caius  Marius.    He  twice  defeated  them ;  their  last  and  final 
defeat  being  at  Ferona. 
\m  ^'  '^^^  second  migration  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 

**         Aurelius  Antoninus.    The  empire  was  then  invaded  by  a  con- 
I'TO.      federacy  of  the  Suevi^  Quadiy  Marcomanni,  Vandals  and  other 
**tioif.'*"   European  tribes,  with  severed  from  Sarmatia,  of  whom  were 
the  Jazyges  from  the  Dnieper,  tlie  Roxalani  and  the  Alani.    The 
Death  of    cmperor  strove  against  them,  and^  finally  lost  his  life  in  the 
Aureiias.    contest.     His  sud^essor  ceded  to  them  Dacia,  and  all  north 
Rome  losei  of  the  Danube.    The  Goths  and  the  Chatti^  who  then  inhabited 
Dacia  and   the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  Oder,  moved  south,  and  pressed 
the  Danui^.  forward  the  Marcomanni  upon  lUyria  and  Aquileia.     The  Ro- 
mans artfully  divided  the  league,  and  made  peace  with  each 
separately ;  but  they  broke  their  treaties^  and  lost  the  respect 
of  the  barbarians. 
403.         3.  In  the  third  migration^  the  Gothd  settled  by  permission 
**  •"•«'•-   south  of  the  Danube.    Alaric  spent  five  years  in  disciplining 
his  army  according  to  Roman  tactics — then  left  lUyria-,  and 
at  Verona,  where  Caius  Marius  was  once  victor,  Stilicho  (a 
The  king-    Vandal)  conquered   Alaric.     Subsequently  he  returned,  and 
if^^L  a  his  Goths  took  Rome.    Then,  after  burying  him  in  the  bed 
epDin.      of  a  Stream,  Adolphus   turned  westward,  and  expellmg  the 
-   ^      Snevi,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.     In 
4ih  migra-  the  fourth  migration^  Sie  Suevi,  under  Hermeric,  and   the 
uon.       Vandals,  under  Gonderic,  went  by  the  invitation  of  Gerontius, 
the  treacherous  Roman  governor,  into  Spain.    That  province 
feMhi*  Ga*ui  ^^  ^^^  ^°®*  ^  ^®  Roman  empire.    Other  portions  of  the 
and  Africa,  same  tribes,  with  the  Burgundians,  took  possession  of  GauL 

Chap.  HI.— 1.  What  is  attributed  to  the  barbarianB  of  the  north  t  How 
many  great  migrations  of  the  German  barbarous  nations  are  reckoned  ff 
Relate  the  first  migration.—^.  Give  an  account  of  the  second.— 3.  Of  the 
third.    Of  the  fourth. 
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The  Vandals  in  Spain,  under  Genseric,  crossed  into  Africa,  MiddusuL 
and  thus  was  Rome  dismembered  in  the  west  and  south.  period  ii 

4.  The  fifth  migration  is  that  into  Britain  of  the  German  na-    chaf.  hi. 
tions  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  coast  of  the  North  Sea.    By  v^^v^^^ 
this  the  kingdom  of  the  Aoglo-^xons,  in  England,  was  esta-     449. 
blished.   As  it  is  these  nations,  together  with  the  Roman  Britons,  ****tto^" 
whose  language  and  blood  are  our  own,  a  more  particular      489 
accoimt  will  follow.    Theodoric  the  Great  led  the  sixth  mi"     ^Sft. 
gralian^  by  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy  was  sub-  (hh  migra- 
yerted,  and  that  of  the  Ostrogoths  established.     Alboin,  at  the       tion. 
head  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  seventh  migration^  established  the  ^^jf^^^ 
kingdom  of  Lombardy,  north  of  the  Po.  Uon 

5.  BRITAIN. — When  Alaric,  with  his  Goths,  threatened 
Home,  Stilicho  withdrew  the  legion  from  Britain  which  guarded 
the  wall  of  Severus.     The  warlike  barbarians  to  the  north  of 
the  wall — the  Scots,  said  to  have  migrated  from  Ireland — the 
Picts  and  the  Jutes,  tribes  from  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  in- 
vaded and  distressed  the  Britons.    They  applied  to  Honorius     4*19. 
to  protect  them,  and  once  or  twice  that  emperor  sent  some  feeble    Honoriui 
aid;  but  at  length  he  wrote  to  them,  absolving  them  from  their    ^JJu^-JJ** 
allegiance,  and  exhorting  them  to  defend  themselves.     The 

flower  of  their  youth  had  been  withdrawn,  and  had  fallen  in  the    vortigern 
battles  of  the  empire, — and  relying  on  the  Romans,  the  Britons  made  king. 
had  sunk  into  effeminate  dependence.    Lef^  to  themselves,  they  He^ut^nd 
disagreed  in  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  but  at  length  £xed     Horsa. 
on  Vortigern.    Their  enemies  were  at  their  doors,  and  peo-  Ba^ns  ar- 
ple  and  king  agreed  on  the  dangerous  experiment  of  asking  jJ^^fl^gj^^J 
foreign  aid.    At  their  request,  1500  Saxons  from  the  mouth  of    the  isie  of 
the  Elbe  appeared  in  three  galleys,  at  the  island  of  Thanet,    "^^^J^^i 
under  the  brothers  Hengist  and  Uorsa.    Vortigern  took  them     ford. 
into  his  pay,  when  they  proceeded  against  the  Caledonians,  ^ihe^pf/^T' 
whom  they  defeated  at  Stamford.  »nd  Scot*. 

6.  The  Saxons,  however,  demanded  a  stronger  force ;  and  next     450. 
arrived  sixteen  ships,  containing,  besides  Saxons  and  Danes,    ^^  '^'P"* 
a  portion  of  another  tribe,  the  Jingles^  from  whom  England 
derives  its  name.     In  this  fleet  came  Rowena,  the  beautiful  l^®on  SSt' 
niece  of  Hengist,  whom  Vortigern  married.    The  Caledonians     graiion. 
were  driven  out,  but  still  the  Saxons  continued  to  draw  over 

large  numbers  of  their  countrymen.    Vortigern  lost  his  influ- 
ence, and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  his  son  Vortimer.  The 
Britons  flnding  the  Saxons  appropriating  the  island,  endeavored  The  king- 
to  drive  them  out,  but  without  success.    Hengist  made  himself  doma  of  tb« 
king  of  Kent,  which  was  the  first  kingdom  of  the  seven  or  eight  anT fornUng. 
which  the  Saxons  founded. 


4.  Relate  the  fifth  miration.  Relate  the  sixth  migration.  The  seventh.— * 
6  On  what  occasion  did  the  Romans  withdraw  from  Britain  the  northern 
defences  f  At  what  time,  and  by  whom  were  the  Britains  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  to  Rome  ?  Who  was  Vortigern  t  What  was  done  in  con- 
■eqnence  of  an  invitation  from  him  and  his  people  t  What  wan  done  hy  the 
Sazona  ?— ©.  Who  came  with  the  sixteen  shipifl  t  When  the  Britons  found 
that  the  Saxons  were  appropriating  the  ibIeihI,  what  was  done  T  Give  a 
iarth0r  account  of  Hengia . 
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16$  THE  SAXON  HEPTARCHY. 

J^idUHigL      7,  Hengist  destroyed  n»uiy  of  the  nobles,  and  wm  feaied 

PERIOD  II.  ^or  his  valor  and  cruelty.   His  niece,  at  his  instigation,  poisoned 

CHAP.  in.   Vortimer,  her  son-in-law.    The  Britons  then  raised  to  the  chief 

^<^>.^^v^  command,  King  Arthur,  a  native  prince,  the  sovereign  of 

Sn  Arth"*  ^™^^^1  ^^^  Devon,  who,  with  his  knights,  performed  prodi- 

wfth  his"'  gies  of  unavailing  viEdor.     Before  Uie  &LXon  kingdoms  were 

"tte^foand  ^  established,  occurred  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  of  dis- 

tabie.'*     tressing  warfare.    The  Saxons  remained  in  possession  of  all  the 

^fa^i  •  C"^^^*^<^  P*'^  ^^  South  Britain,  while  tlie  unhappy  natives 

in^ent,^    were  driven  to  iJie  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall^  and  to 

l£?d  been'in  ^^  district  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island.    During 

Britain  39    these  disastrous  wars,  a  pari  of  the  Britons  passed  over  to  the* 

^^KentM?  Continent,  and  settled  in  the  Gallic  province  of  Armoricoy  to 

which  tliey  gave  the  name  of  Bretagne  or  Brittany. 

•8.  Kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy^  or  Octarchy. 

FROM  TO     1.  Kent. — Comprising  Kent  and  a  part  of  Surrey.    Hengist,  the 
454-8223.  first  king,  was  said  to  be  descended  from  Odin,  or 

Woden,  the  war-god  of  the  Scandinavians. 
t99"731.  2.  Sussex,  (South  Saxons.) — Sussex  and  a  part  of  Surrey. 

609- 3.  Wessex,  (West  Saxons.) — Founded  by  Cerdic,  a  Saxon 

general,  from  whom  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  are 

descended.   King  Arthur,  with  his  knights,  fought  this 

419-590.  general,  and  at  Baden  Hill^  near  Ba£,  defeated  hiiD| 

killing,  it  is  said,  four  hundred  with  Ids  own  hand  ! 
530-82^3.  4.  Essex,  (East  Saxons.)— Middlesex  and  London. 
547^59*  1,1' [^-  Bernicia. — Northumberland,  Durham,  and  a  portion  of 
Scotland.    This  kingdom  was  founded  by  Isfiy 
a  reputed  descendant  of  Odin. 
560-         1^1  [6.  Dbira. — ^Lancashire,  York.    Founded  by  Ella. 

575- 7.  East-Anglia. A  small  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  called 

also  Angle-land,  from  whence  the  name^,  England. 
The  Saxons  unanimously  agreed  to  give  this  name  to 
the  country. 

586- 8.  Murcia. — ^Formed  of  a  part  of  Deira, — the  last  established. 

9.  The  monarchies  of  the  Heptarchy  were  rather  elective  thim 

hereditary ;  the  king's  power  was  little,  only  as  he  carried  out 

6!MI.      the  wislies  of  his  nobles  and  people,  who  held  councils  called 

gemo  "*'  Witall^  or  WiUegemot.     Lva,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  the 

first  to  assemble  this  body,  which  is  considered  the  germ  of  the 

British  parliament     It  appears  also,  that  these  kin^oms  held 

themselves  bound  by  a  specif  of  undefined  confederacy ;  and 

490.     ^^^  ^^  ^^  sovereigns  presided  over  the  whole,  whose  office 

rirat  Bret-  was  called  Bretwalda.    The  first  Bretwalda  was  Hengist,  the 

w»id*.     third  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  subdued  some  of  the 

other  kingdoms ;  and  the  seventh  and  last  was  Oswr,  of  Nortb- 

7.  What  was  done  bv  Rowenaf  Who  was  Arthur  f  How  many  years 
were  there  of  war  ?  Whither  were  the  inhabitants  driven  f— 9.  What  were 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  or  Octarchy  t — 9,  Give  an  account  of  the 
government  of  the  Saxons.    What  persons  having  the  office  of  firetwald^ 
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■nibeiiand.     So  complete  -was  the  sway  of  the  Saxons  in  the  MdiUBi$u 
island,  that  their  langua^  became  in  a  great  degree  that  of  the  period  it. 
idbole  people.    Perhaps  three-fotirths  of  the  words  in  common  chap.  m. 
use  in  the  English  language  are  of  Saxon  origin.    It  was  during  ^^^^n^"^^ 
the  Heptarchy  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  England  g^i®  pj®  ,"f. 

by  Augustine.  lU'ed  BriUln 

10.  FRANCE.— The  Franks  were  also  an  association  of  the  *"?he°fi?rt  * 
warlike  tribes  of  Germany.    They  derived  their  name,  which    charchM. 
signifies  freemen,  from  their  love  of  liberty.    They  made  con-  ihe'fim  b°1- 
quests  in  Gaul,  in  the  third  century,  and  were  governed  by  chiefs  i»i»  ^^P* 
or  kings  of  the  family  of  Mbrovius.     His  grandson,  Clovis,     ^^t) 

Vas  chief  of  a  tribe  called  the  Saltan^  and  the  founder  of  the     4^1^. 
French  monarchy.     When  the  Western  empire  was  subverted     ciovi«. 
by  the  barbarians,  Gaul  was  at  the  time  divided  between  the  ^Jjj***  *^^ 
Visigoths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Romans.    Stagrius,  the    comes^iie 
Roman  commander  in  Gaul,  had,  in  the  declining  day^  of  the  ^Jij^^pf^. 
Roman  empire,  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  established  an  in-     hibits  a 
dependent  government.    Clovis  took  rfhns  against  him,  defeated  ^JJJSS^ 
him  at  Soissons,  and  subjected  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  to  ■overeifn.) 
the  sway  of  the  Franks.  st^J^ifv, 

11.  He  next  engaged  m  war  with  the  Alemannif  an  independ- 
ent German  nation,  and  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle.     In  the  «,^^?Sr 
oonrse  of  the  engagement,  his  troops  were  ready  to  give  way.   ciovis  de- 
Clovis  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda,  a  Christian  princess  of   ^"^^nni 
Burgundy,  whom  he  had  married.     Rallying  his  troops  to  the 
ohaige,  he  obtained  the  victory,  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  |^5*  J5  u 
bsptused  at  Rheims.    ^'  Bend  thy  head,  proud  barbarian,''  Said    lu^inu. 
81.  Reni,  the  bishop,  as  Clovis  approached  the  sacred  font.  The 
conversion  of  the  monarch  was  followed  by  that  of  great  num- 
bers of  his  subjects.    His  alliance,  by  marriage,  with  the  Bur- 
gundians, secured  their  friendship;  while  his  embracing  the 
Ofttholic  Athanasian  faith,  insured  the  powerful  support  of  the 

clergy  of  Gaul,  and  afforded  the  subtle  monarch  an  opportunity 
of  taming  their  influence  to  advantage,  in  a  war  upon  Ala  big 
U.,  king  of  the  Gallic  Visigoths,  who  held  the  Arian  tenets,  to 
wfaich  the  cler^  of  Gaul  were  vehemently  opposed.    The 
annies  of  the  Visigoths  and  Franks  encountered  each  other  in     tiers. 
battle,  near  Foictiers.    Alario  was  slain,  his  forces  defeated,  and   ^i°  ii\nV 
the  provinces  of  Jiquitaine  and  Thoulouse  were  added  to  the  kuif  aiuIc; 
kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

12.  On  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  extensive  dominions  were  g^^f^aj^ 
divided  between  his  four  sons.  During  the  reign  of  these  bro-  TiflpreBenta 
tbers,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  was  extended  over  Burgundy.  ^Ji^j^^ 
The  annals  of  the  kingdom  present  an  unvarying  scene  of  en-     discord. 

10.  Who  were  the  Franktf^  From  whom  is  their  first  dynasty  named  f 
What  18  meant  by  the  Salic  law  f  (Examine  the  aide  notes.)  Give  an  ac« 
count  of  Clovis.  How  was  Gaul  divided!  What  did  Clovis  obtain  by  the 
battle  of  Soissons  r — 11.  Give  an  account  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
By  what  means  did  he  ^n  the  clergy  of  Gaul  to  aid  him  against  Alaric  I 
Relate  the  battle  of  Foictiers  and  its  consequences,— IS.  What  happened 
•a  the  death  of  Clovis  f 
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MUdXeBUL  mlty,  contention,  violence,  and  bloodshed.    Clotaire,  ttm 

youngest  of  the  four,  finally  reunited  the  nation  under  his  sway. 

On  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  between  his  four 

sons,  and  this  second  division  was  followed  by  crimes  even 

more  aggravated  and  horrid  than  the  first.    The  death  of  these 

four  princes,  left  Clotaire  If.,  grandson  ofthe  former  monarch 

of  that  name,  undisputed  sovereign  of  France. 

895  13.  SPAIN. — The  Sueviand  Vandals  carried  destruction  over 

«o  -      this  flourishing  portion  of  the  Roman  empirew    Their  monarchy 

Extent  of   **  ®^®  period,  extended  from  the  Loire  to  Gibraltar,  but  the  con- 

cbe  kingdom  quests  of  Clovis  wrestcd  from  them  the  greater  portion  of  their 

*'' wid"*^*  possessions  in  France.    The  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  founded* 

vandaii.    a  new  kingdom   in  Africa.    Adolphus,  whose  marriage  with 

goths" '    Placidia  was  celebrated  at  Narbonne,  proceeded  to  the  conquest 

^^theST*'  ^^  ^^^  monarchy,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Barcelona. 

Of  his  successors,  Theodoric  was  slain  at  Chalons; — ^Eurio 

became  entirely  independent  of  the  ilomans,  and  hence  is  re- 

Oftrogotiui  garded  as  the  real  foundel^of  the  Gotnic  monarchy  in  Spain. 

Sbyluna.      14.  ITALY.— /n  Italy  was  founded  the  kiti^dm  of  the  0«- 

**^*^r  d*to  ^^^8^^^^'    ^^^^  nation,  subdued  by  the  Huns,  followed  the 

thoRonLns.  Standard  of  Attila  in  his  invasion  of  Uie  Roman  empire.    On  his 

death  they  threw  ofif  their  allegiance  to  the  Huns,  and  by  arms 

498.      established  their  independence.    Theodoric,  the  son  of  their 

Tteodorie   monarch,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Zeno,  the  emperor  of  the 

educateTat  east,  with  whom  the  Ostrogoths  formed  an  alliance.    Theodo- 

^^0*°'*"   "*^  ^^  *  youth  of  talents,  ambition  and  courage ;  and  after  a  re- 

fonnda 'in    sidcuce  of  some  years  at  the  Byzantine  court,  he  returned  to 

idilgdom    ^^B  nation   elevated  above  his  rude  subjects.    The  emperor 

of  the      Zeno,  to  divert  the  Gothic  arms  from  his  own  dominions,  gave 

^^   '  Theodoric  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  Odoacer  had  wrested 

from  the  Romans.  Theodoric  defeated  Odoacer,  and  established 

the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 

Heruli. 

15.  Theodoric  reigned  thirty-three  years.  Under  his  govern* 

wiM  regu-  ment  Italy  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  peace.    The  Romans 

Theodoric.  or  Italians  were  left  in  possession  of  two-thirds  of  the  landsi 

while  the  remainder  was  divided  among  tlie  Goths.  The  Italians 

B«Btiiint  pat  ^^^^^^  ^^^  laws,  customs,  dress,  language,  personal  freedom^ 

to  dMth.    and  had  the  civil  administration.    Theodoric  executed  Bcethius, 

the  last  Roman  orator,  on  the  alleged  chaise  of  treason  against 

the  Gothic  government ;  for  which  he  was  visited  with  remorse. 

He  left  no  son,  but  on  his  death-bed  he  commended  to  the  no* 

bles  his  daughter  Amalasontha,  and  her  son,  then  ten  yeara 

of  age.    The  son  soon  died  with  disease,  and  Uie  mother,  aflet 

some  years  of  able  administration,  was  killed.    Thud  at  suo» 

•^     .        • 

IS.  On  the  death  of  Clotaire  t— 13.  What  barbarians  wrested  S^ia 
from  the  Roman  empire  f  What  was  the  northern  boundary  of  their  king* 
dom  f  The  southern  ?  By  whom  weire  the  Suevi  and  Vandals  overpower- 
ed  r  What  kingdom  was  established  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  Gaul  t — 14. 
Give  some  account  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Of  Theodoric. — 15.  What  diviflkm 
•f  land  and  dvil  power  did  he  make  X    Who  succeeded  him  f 
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ceeded  who  was  soon  displaced  to  make  room  for  Vxtiges.  ^fjddu  Hi$t,^ 
Belisarius  then  conquered  &e  kingdom,  and  carried  Vitiges  cap-  period  il 
five  to  Ck>nstantinople.    When  Belisarius  left  Italy,  the  Goths  re-  chaf.  ni. 
Tolted,  and  proclaimed  for  their  king  Totila,  a  brave  and  war-  ^^«^">'^^^*<^ 
like  prince.    Him  Narses  defeated  and  slew;  and  Italy  was     553. 
annexed  to  the  Eastern  empire.  Teite*dbr 

16.  After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,     Nanet. 
the  Eastern  empire  was  ruled,  as  formerly,  by  the  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna.    Their  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  ferocious  Lom-    Lombards 
bards,  and   their  king  Alboin.    To  the  weak  and  often-con-     ^"toi 
quered  Italians,  Alboin  was  invincible,  and  with  hardly  an  effort, 

*  he  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  But  his 
reign  was  short.  His  wife,  Rosamond,  was  a  princess  of  the 
Gepidse,  whose  father  Alboin  murdered.  He  Uien  compelled 
her  to  drink  from  a  cup  made  of  her  father's  skull.  She  avenged 
the  abominable  act,  by  the  death  of  her  odious  tyrant 

17.  THE  TURKS.— The  original  seat  of  the  Turks  was  oifejI»*« 
among  the  Altai  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  race 
had  been  slaves  to  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  by  whom  they 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  of  which  great  quan- 
tities were  found  among  their  native  mountains.  Leaders  at 
length  arose  among  these  slaves,  who  induced  them  to  throw 
ofiT  their  allegiance  to  their  masters.  At  different  times  they 
invaded  China  and  Persia,  and  showed  themselves  dangerous 
enemies.  In  the  wars  of  Heraclius,  the  Turks  rendered  him 
essential  service.  Their  empire  extended  itself  by  degrees  over 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia;  while  on  the  south  their  conquests 
included  the  nation  of  the  White  Huns,  who  possessed  the  cities 
of  Bucharia  and  Samarcand. 

16.  Who  founded«.the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  and  what  wu  his  cht- 
ncter  f  What  revol^g  act  of  his  caused  his  death  f — IT.  Give  some  a^ 
eoaot  of  the  Turks. 
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Mahomot  relates  bis  Dream  to  bis  Frloads. 

PERIOD  III. 


FKOM 


THE  ARABIAN?   qj»«     C 
HEOIRA,.     5  C 

TO 

TBSCOKOIfATIOlV?  800.  < 


OR  FLIGHT  OP 
MAHOMET, 

OF  CHARLEMAam. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Mahomet  and  his  Religion. 

1.  Mahomet  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men,  and  alto* 
gether  the  most  successful  impostor,  who  appears  on  the  page 
of  history.  He  was  bom  in  Mecca,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  Arabia.  Early  left  an  or- 
phan, he  was  indebted  for  support  to  the  kindness  of  an 
imcle,  Abu  Tale B ;  who,  to  instruct  him  in  the  business  of  a 
merchant,  took  him  when  only  thirteen  into  Syria.  He  remained 
with  hifl  uncle  until  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  he  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Khadijah,  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca,  whom  he  sub- 
eequently  married,  and  thereby  became  one  of  the  richest  men 
of  his  native  city.  In  his  fortieth  year  he  opened  his  lilleged 
mission ;  having  by  previous  sanctity  and  solitary  watching  m  a 
cave  prepared  &e  minds  of  his  family  to  receive  it.  To  Kadi- 
mJi  he  first  imparted  the  storj*^;  declaring  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
had  appeared  to  him  in  the  cave,  and  told  him  that  he  was  the 
chosen  apostle  of  God.  To  love  is  to  trust,  and  Khadijah  believed 
her  husband  and  rejoiced  in  his  glory.  Mahomet's  next  disciples 
were  Zeid,  his  servant,  Ali  his  cousin,  and  Abu  Beker  his  friend. 

Period  III. — Crap.  I.-^l.  Give  some  account  of  Mahoniet  and  of  his 
parentage.  Who  waa  his  early  protector  7  Who  waa  Kadtjah  ?  At  what 
Mgfiy  and  how,  did  Mahomet  open  his  alleged  misaionf  How  did  Kadijah 
racehre  bis  declaration  cf  a  divine  misaioa  f    Who  were  his  next  followers  t 
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Middle  nut.      2.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  mind  of  Mahomet  was  from 
PERPD  III.  his  youth  teeming  with  his  mighty  plan  \  and  that  he  pursued  it 
CHAP.  I.    in  the  deep  silence  of  his  own  heart,  many  years  before  he 
v^'>/^%^  began  to  develope  it  in  action ; — gathering  information  on  eveiy 
Mahomet  of  subject  connected  with  it,  and  educating  himself  in  secrecy, 
designing    Acquainted  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  he  followed 
character,   tfaem  in  the  ideas  which  he  inculcated  of  "the  Supreme  Being. 
He  acknowledged  the  veracity  of  their  histories,  the  truth  of 
their  miracles,  and  the  divine  character  of  their  teachers.     His 
system,  he  declared,  was  the  perfecting  of  theirs,  he  being  the 
Comforter  promised  by  Christ.  He  spent  much  time  in  his  cave, 
and  thence  issued  with  the  chapters  of  the  Koran,  one  by  one  pro- 
duced, and  declared  to  have  been  received  from  the  angel  Gabriel. 
3.  These  productions  are  works  of  genius ;  and  as  Mahomet 
Th^K?a     professed  himself  illiterate,  they  appeared  as  miraculous  evidence 
the  Maho-*  of  the  truth  of  his  apostleship.    Some  suppose  he  kept  a  monk 
"**  uresf*^  concealed  who  wrote  them  for  him.     ft  is  far  more  probable 
that  his  time  in  the  cave  was  spent  in  studies  which  he  concealed 
from  every  eye,  and  that  he  thus  became  master  of  language,  and 
wrote  the  Koran  himself.     He  was  forty  before  he  opened  his 
mission.     He,  who  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  faith  of 
^"on"  ft>'  his  wife  was  of  the  first  consequence  to  his  success,  would  be 
that  Maho-  too  wise  to  give  himself  a  master,  in  any  man  who  would  be  able 
the  Konin   *^*  ^^Y  ^^^^^^  ^^  expose  his  imposture,  or  to  put  an  end  to  it 
9     MimBeif.     by  withholding  his  assistance.    The  style  of  the  Koran  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  Mahomet's  words  and  actions ;  and  if  another 
man  of  genius  had  been  engaged  in  getting  up  the  deception,  he 
would  have  appeared  to  claim  his  share  in  the  rewards  of  suc- 
cess.   For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  the  Koran  was  both 
planned  and  executed  by  Mahomet  himself. 

4-  Afler  three  years  labor,  Mahomet  had  only  fourteen  prose- 
lytes.   He  then  invited  his  numerous  relatives  to  a  feast,  and 
told  them  that  the  Almighty  had  commissioned  him  to  call  them 
to  him.    He  offered  them  present  and  future  happiness,  and  en- 
Ant^^reach-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  would  be  his  vicar.   Ali  rose  up,  amidst  the  laughter 
lug  t?hki '  of  the  company,  and  sternly  accepted  the  office.  Now,  said  they, 
MiaUvea.    jeeringly  to  Abu  Taleb,  the  father  of  Ali,  "  You  must  obey  your 
son."    Still  there  were  those  in  whom  Mahomet's  earnest  man 
ner  and  good  character  produced  conviction.     He  then  began 
to  preach  openly  to  the  people,  and  incensed  them  by  upbraid 
ing  them  with  their  idolatry  and  crimes.     His  uncle  Abu  Taleb 
remonstrated  in  displeasure,  and  advised  him  to  cease.    ^  Not," 
said  Mahomet,  ^  if  you  set  the  sun  against  me  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  moon  on  the  other."    Thus  the  grandeur  of  his  genius 

8.  What  is  probable  concernmg  Mahomet* ■  deep  deai^fna  f  What  did  be 
acknowledge  concerning  the  Jewish  and  Christian  relieion  f .  In  what  man- 
ner and  witn  what  declaration  did  he  bring  forward  the  Koran  ? — 3.  What  rea- 
sons does  your  aathor  give  for  betieving  that  Mahomet  wrote  the  Koran 
himself  ?— 4.  What  waa  his  first  progress  in  making  proselytes  ?  Relate 
his  first  preaching  to  his  assembled  relatives.  How  did  they  receive  it  t 
What  passed  between  him  and  his  uncle,  and  €a  what  occasion  f 
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tmtaiiieil  him,  and  though  he  made  nsiny  enemies,  he  gained  a  'W^*^*** 
few  sincere  followers.    He  next  took  the  bold  measure  of  as-  perpd  hi. 
aertiiig  that  he  had  been  favored  with  an  entrance  into  the  hea*    cbap.  i. 
Tens,  where  on  the  throne  of  God  was  written,  ^  There  is  no  v^'>/^%^ 
Gcd  bat  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet"    This  became 
afterwards  the  creed  of  his  followers.    The  marvellous  tale%  ^^rTe? 
which  he  related  shocked  the  feith  of  many  who  had  before  Ayesha.  tht 
been  his  disciples;  but  \frhile  some  laughed,  and  some  mocked  daughvnoi 
with  bitter  irony,  others  believed,  and  thus  became  the  tools  ^^  ^'^•'• 
ad  dupes  of  him  who  deceived  them.* 

6,  The  powerful  tribe  of  Koreish  were  Mahomef s  inveterate 
;  and  they  treated  his  followers  so  rudely,  that  he  led  them 
forth  for  a  time,  but  returned.    His  last  flight  was  to  save  his 
life.   Accompanied  by  his  friend,  Abu  Bbker,  and  two  other  per*     j^,  ^^ 
sons;  he  hasted  secretly  to  Medina.    This  was  Mahomet's     |»aa* 
lowest  point  of  depression,  and  is  made  the  era  of  his  followers.  The  night. 
His  reception  at  Medina  was  the  renewal  of  his  hopes.    The  « Hei»r^ 
Ynioas  tribes  and  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  accustomed  to 
pay  their  annual  devotions  in  the  Caaba  or  temple  of  Mecca. 
fn  their  pilgrimages  there,  many  of  the  citizens  of  Medina  had 
lislened  to  the  eloquence  of  Mahomet,  and  become  converts  to 
hia  religion.    He  was  now,  in  his  distress,  received  by  them 
iBlrith  enthusiasm.    Five  hundred  citizens  advanced  to  meet  him ; 
the  people  unanimously  embraced  his  faith,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  his  person.    Mahomet  had,  up  to  this  time,  propagated  his    Mahomai 
rriigion  peaceably.    If  they  would  not  hear  him,  that,  he  said,  SSktiimm 
was  the  afiair  of  him  who  sent  him,  not  his  own.    But  now      ^^  ^is 
that  Mahomet  felt  his  power,  he  pretended  to  a  new  command.      ^^  "^ 
This  proves  the  selfish  wickedness  of  his  imposture.    God  had 
BOW,  he  averred,  directed  him  to  propagate  his  religion  by  the 
sword ;  and  the  false  prophet,  at  this  time,  promised  a  sensual 
paradise  to  those  who  died  fighting  in  his  cause. 

6.  The  first  military  exploits  of  Mahomet  and  his  followers 
were  to  intercept  the  caravans  of  Mecca,  engaged  in  the  Syrian 
tade.    Abu  Sophian,  the  head  of  the  Koreishites,  and  the  Military  ca^ 
aortal  foe  of  Mahomet,  on  returning  from  Syria  with  a  wealthy    jgjg|y^ 
eaiETan,  was  attacked ;  and  by  Mahomet's  personal  intrepidity, 

*  The  angel  Gabriel,  Mahomet  said,  came  spreading  seventy  pair  ofwinffs, 
«nd  bringing  for  his  accommodation  the  milk-white  mule  Alborak.  The 
wonders  of  his  journey  were  manifold.  One  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 
Among  the  varieties  of  angels,  he  saw  one  in  the  form  of  a  cock,  bis  feet 
standing  on  the  firsi  heavens,  and  his  head  reaching  to  the  second,  five  hun« 
4rtd  days*  joamey  above,  as  men  travel.  When  the  Almighty  sane  hia 
morning  hymn,  this  angel-cock  always  crowed  so  loud,  thai  be  was  beard 
Ifaioaghoitt  the  whole  universe  except  by  men  and  fiends. 

4.  What  pretence  did  he  next  boldly  makef  How  was  this  received  f— 
S.  What  tribe  were  the  false  prophet's  foes?  What  was  Mahomet  forced 
to  do  f  What  and  when  was  his  lowest  point  of  depression  f  W  hat  is  this 
point  of  time  made  T  What  proved  the  renewal  of  his  hopes?  Relate  his 
reception  at  Medina.  How  had  Mahomet  up  to  this  time  propagated  his  re- 
&don  f  What  new  command  did  he  now  pretend  to  have  received  f — 6. 
What  were  the  first  military  exploits  of  Maliomet  and  hia  ibllowers  ?  Who 
was  Aba  Sophian  f 
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^o^^^f^'  defeated.    The  following  year  Abu  Sophian  attacked  Medina 

with  10,000  men  of  various  nations.     Divisions  were  excited 

among  the  discordant  tribes,  and  a  tempest  adding  to  their  dis- 

tre^,  Medina  was  saved.     Mahomet's  arms  were  next  directed 

against  Mecca,  but  the  Koreishites  defended  it    A  treaty  was 

concluded  by  which  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  for  ten 

is«2tt.     y^^^^  ^nd  ^^^  prophet  was  permitted  to  enter  his  native  city  as 

Mataoiiiet    ^  pilgrim.     His  imposing  entrance  intp  the  city — his  devotion 

enura      and  eloqueuce,  produced  tlie  conversion  of  multitudes.    The 

*^^'     truce  was  broken,  Mahomet  was  victorious  and  entered  Mecca  as 

a  conqueror.    The  citizens  embraced  hts  religion,  and  were  par- 

doned  for  past  offences.    The  submission  of  Mecca  resulted  in 

^^^-      that  of  all  the  neighboring  tribes.    The  idols  were  now  every 

Mahomet,    where  destroyed,  and  the  faith  of  Mahomet  was  established 

Bztentofhii  ^^^^^S^^^^  Arabia.    At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  the  false  prophet 

empire,     died,  having  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  from  the  Euphrates 

to  the  Red  Sea. 

Anbi  rebel,      7.  Abu  Beker,  his  friend,  Was  chosen  as  \i\»  successor,  re- 

■ubdued.     ceiving  the  title  of  caliph  or  lieutenant    The  Arabian  tribes 

were  unused  to  subjection,  and  on  the  death  of  Mahomet  they 

eeii?de.     rebelled,  but  were  again  reduced  to  submission;  and  the  ca- 

lived  from   liph's  lieutenant,  Caled,  called  by  the  Arabians  the  "  Sword  of 

Arabian*    God,"  conquered  a  part  of  Persia,    Abu  Obeidah,  another  of 

Zingdwn.  ^®  Saracen  commanders,  conducted  an  army  into  Sjrria,  where 

The       he  met  and  defeated  a  formidable  force  sent  by  the  emperor  He- 

"toweri  of'  raclius  to  the  defence  of  the  province.    The  Saracens  then  in- 

Mahomet    vested  Damascus,  which,  seeing  no  hope  of  succor,  capitulated. 

cen!i?Mabo-  Abu  Obeidah  permitted  die  Christians  of  that  city  to  depart  into 

htereii'ion  ®*^^®5  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^V^^  Caled,  led  by  an  apostate  Christian, 

Islam,  f.  c.°  pursued  the  fugitives,  overtook  them,  and  gave  them  up  to  in- 

to^thi'wSi   <liscriminate  slaughter. 

^  of  God,  ^^       8.  Omar  succeeded  Abu  Beker  in  the  caliphate.    Being  in- 
"o^Muisei.   formed  by  the  aged  and  dying  caliph  that  he  was  to  be  hia 
??"*' "  ff*"  successor,  Omar  said :  "  I  do  not  want  the  place."    **  But,"  said 
•acred."?   Abu  Beker,  **  the  place  wants  you*"    During  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Omar,  the  Syrian  war  was  prosecuted ;  and  succes- 
sive victories  increased  the  enthusiasm,  and  augmented  the  num- 
bers of  the  faithful.    Damascus^  Heliopolis^  Jerusalem^  Aleppo, 
fhawwc'   ^''^  Antioch^  successively  fell  before  the  Saracens;  and  in  seven 
««jj«  Abtt  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet^  the  whole  province  of  Syrim 
Syria  con-  wos  added  to  the  empire  of  the  Saracens,    In  Persia  Uiey 
«iiered.     passed  the  Tigris  and  took  Ctesiphon^  when  Ybzdeoerd,  thd 
Persian  monarch,  fied  for  protection  to  the  Turks. 

9.  The  invasion  of  Egypt  succeeded.  The  rapid  success  of 
ths  Mahometans  in  this  province  was  in  a  degree  owing  to  the 

6.  Relate  Abu  Sophian's  attack  on  Medina.  Relate  Mahomet's  retnra 
to  Mecca.  How  was  Mahomet's  relidon  extended  soon  after?  How  fiv 
at  bis  death? — T.  Give  an  acconnt  of  Mahomet's  successor.  What  war 
was  carried  on  in  Syria  ?— 8.  Who  succeeded  Abu  Beker  ?  What  plaees 
had  the  Saracens  conquered  in  seven  yean  firom  Mahomet**  deatli  ?  Wliia 
waa  their  progress  in  Persia? 
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^visions  and  hatred  existing  among  the  different  Christbin  secta  ^li^diBBM. 
hi  this  period.    The  emperor  of  the  east  had  persecuted  a  large  perfd  iil 
portion  of  his  Egyptian  subjects,  who  welcomed  the  Moslems     chap.  i.    • 
as   deliverers.     Memphis   submitted  without  resistance,  and  Vi^*v^^» 
Mexandria*  was  taken  aAera  siege  of  fourteen  months.    The  S'JJJ  g^j! 
great  library  of  that  enlightened  city  was  destroyed.  The  caliph,  cen  empira. 
when  petitioned  to  spare  it,  replied,  ^  If  tliese  writings  of  the     636* 
Greeks  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  ^iJbriSy** 
preserved ;  if  they  disagree  with  it,  they  are  pernicious,  and  destroyed, 
ought  to  be  destroyed."     In  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  caliph,      645- 
Othman,  the  Saracens  extended  their  conquests  into  the  pro-    othmm. 
vince  of  Africa. 

10.  Dissensions  now  arose  among  the  Moslems  with  respect 
to  the  rightful  succession  to  the  caliphate.     An  insurrection  re-      _.^ 
salted  in  the  assassination  of  Othman ;  and  Ali,  the  cousin  of   ^^i  ^^^  ii,, 
Mahomet,  and  one  of  his  first  four  proselytes,  was  now  elected  to  Fatimitei. 
the  office.    The  pretensions  of  Ali,  who  married  Fatima,  a 
daughter  of  the  prophet,  and  of  his  descendants,  the  FatimUes, 
are  the  origin  of  the  discord  which  has  ever  existed  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Turks,  who  had  now  become  Mahome- 
tans ;  the  former  espousing  the  interests  of  Ali,  and  the  latter 
maintaining  the  equfd  sanctity  of  the  three  preceding  caliphs.    Extent  «r 
On  the  accession  of  Ali,  the  sceptre  of  the  caliphs  extended  over   ^ijpjat«. 
the  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia  and  Eg3rpt    Tezdeobrd, 
the  last  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  ^f^!f  J^aei' 
recover  his  dominions,  but  betrayed  by  a  servant,  and  deserted  displaced  bj 
bj  his  allies,  he  was  alain  in  attempting  to  escape ;  and  the  reli-   ^^um!^ 
gion  of  the  Magi  was  thenceforth  displaced  by  that  of  Mahomet. 
11.  The  empire  of  the  Saracens  began  to  be  weakened  by  iox 
temal  dissensions  and  civil  wars.    Ali,  though  not  engaged  in 
the  assassination  of  Othman,  reaped  the  advantages  derived  from 
his  death.    Moawitah,  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  of  the  family  of 
Ommiyah,  to  cover  his  own  ambitious  purposes,  undertook  to 

*  The  literature  and  science  of  the  world  had  for  several  ages  its  chief  seat 
in  Alexandria.    To  the  Alexandrian  school,  the  noble  youth  of  the  most  re- 
fined countries  repaired  for  instruction.    Theon,  a  president  of  this  school,  Ck)n»taiitine 
bad  ft  daughter,  Ht?atia,  whom  be  found  possessed  of  so  extraordinarv  a  '^hooP  Ju- 
genius,  tfait  he  gave  her  sreat  advantages;  and  she  became,  in  philosophy,  ||^„  '^q.  ' 

Kometry,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  the  most  learned  f»er8on  of  her  age.  opened  U. 

n  her  father's  death  she  was  promoted  to  succeed  him  in  the  presi-  Afterwards 

dency.    The  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  sat  at  J^®<*"  ■jj 

tbe  feet  of  this  beautiful  instructress,  greedily  receiving  learning  and  philo-  iJJ*  kJi, 

0ophy  from  her  mouth.    Her  moral  life  wa«  pure  and  blameless ;  but  a  party  ^« « 

of  the  people,  in  the  interest  of  Cthil  the  patriarch,  becoming  enrased  with  '^^•" 
OiBSTEs  the  governor,  who  was  the  friend  of  Hypatia,  they  tore  her  from  her 
chair  and  brutally  murdered  her;  (415,)  when  the  school  was  discontinued. 

9.  Why  were  the  Egyptian  subjects  of  the  Greek  emperor  not  attached 


to  his  povernment  f  Wnat  was  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  arms  amone 
the  cities  ?  What  became  of  the  great  Alexandrian  library  f  What  had 
Alexandria  been  for  some  ages  past?  What  remarkable  woman  flourished 
there  f  (See  note.)  What  conquest  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Othman  t— 
10. Relate  the  manner  of  the  aocesaion  of  Ali.  What  dissension  arose  re- 
specting the  snoceasioa  to  the  caliphate  f  How  far  did  the  caKphate  now 
extend  t    Give  some  account  of  Yesdegerd.— 1 1 .  Who  was  Moawiyah  t 
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^Bidu  Hut,  avenge  it.    Amon,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt^  espoused  his  camo^ 

PBRi'D  iiL  Moawiyah  was  declared  caliph  at  Damascus,  and  at  the  head 

eB4F.  I.     of  a  large  army  marciied  against  Ali.    After  a  sanguinary  con- 

s^-v^^^  flict,  in  which  many  thousand  Moslems  perislied,  a  truce  was 

Monwiyab  effected  between  the  rival  caliplis.    Meantime  some  entliusiasts 

the  om^    in  the  temple  at  Mecca  planned  the  deliverance  of  the  nation 

*^d^on*hV  ^'^^  ^^^^®  ^^^^®*    Assassins  were  despatched  to  procure  the 

Burder  of  deatli  of  All,  Moawiyah,  and  Amon.     Ali  was  murdered,  while 

11^       Moawiyah  and  Amon  escaped.    Moawiyah  succeeded  to  the 

caliphate,  which  was  now  changed  into  an  hereditary  office. 

Tbe  Moon       12.  During  the  reign  of  the  Ommiyades^  the  lieutenants  of  the 

•ubmuto    caliphs  penetrated  the  deserts  of  Airica,  and  extended  to  Mount 

the  Sara-    AUas  the  terror  of  tlieir  arms.    The  Moorish  tribes  along  the 

1^9.     coast,  after  a  short  resistance,  were  conquered,  converted^  and 

adopted  into  tlie  Arabian  family. 

13.  The  Goths  of  Spain  were  in  possession  of  the  jganisoa 

of  Ceuta,  on  the  African  side  of  tlie  straits.    Here  the  ^racena 

were  at  first  repulsed,  but  at  length  Count  Julian,  commander 

"nil.       of  the  garrison,  becoming  a  traitor,  put  them  in  possession  of 

%ded?'    ^®  fortress,  and  instigated  them  to  the  invasion  of  the  Gothie 

kingdom  of  Spain.    The  obscure  race  of  kings,  who  held  sway 

over  the  monarchy  founded  by  Adolphus  in  Spain,  presents  no 

name  worthy  of  mention  in  history.    A  civil  war  had  enabled 

Roderick,  a  noble  Goth,  to  dethrone  Witbrza,  the  lawful 

713.      king,  and  usurp  the  crown.     It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Sa- 

ThfjA^o.  n^cens  entered  Spam.     In  a  decisive  battle  at  Xeres,  in  Andalu- 

netana  ea-  si&n  they  established  the  Mahometan  dominion.     The  princee 

ampiira  over  c^nd  friends  of  Witerza's  family  revolted,  and  joined  the  Maho* 

TbicoUij'Si  "^®^*^^  >  ^^^  Roderick,  "  the  last  of  the  Goths,"  was  drowned  in 

Spain,     the  Guadalquivir.    The  Goths  submitted  to  the  victor,  but  being 

Christians,  were  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  religion. 

^  The  dominion  of  the  Saracens  extended   from  the  Medter- 

lanean  to  the  Pyrenees.      Pelaoius,  a  member  of  the  royal 

family,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conquerors,  retired 

with  a  band  of  followers  to  the  mountains  of  AsluriaSj  whert 

he  established  an  independent  Christian  kingdom* 

T14.  14.  The  Arabian  victors  advanced  beyond  the  P3nrenee8,  bent 

fSafMar.  ^^  '^®  entire  conquest  of  Europe.     The  valiant  Charles 

tet,'in  a    Martel,  of  France,  took  the  field  against  them.    An  ever  me- 

^tau^de-*  morable  battle  was  fought  near  Tours,  where  an  immense  mnl- 

feata  the    titude  were  slain.    The  Saracens  retired  to  Spain,  and  it  is  a 

witta^?e    remarkable  fact,  that  they  made  no  further  attack  upon  the 

northern  nations. 

15.  In  pursumg  the  victorious  course  of  the  Arabs  westward^ 

11.  Between  what  partiea  was  a  sanguinary  battle  fought  f  How  did  Alk 
come  by  hia  death?  Who  auceeeded,  and  what  changes  occurred f~lS^ 
What  occurred  during  the  reign  of  the  Ommiyadeat — 13.  Give  some  ae- 
eountofthe  Saracen  invasion  ofSpain.  Who  was  Roderick?  Witersaf  Who 
were  the  parlies  in  the  battle  of  jCerea  ?  What  happened  to  Roderick  after 
bis  defeat  f  How  far  did  the  Saracen  empire  in  Europe  now  extend  ?  WhaK 
place,  however,  did  they  fail  to  conquer  ? — 14.  On  what  were  the  Saracens 
now  bent  t   Relate  where,  and  by  whom,  they  received  a  memorable  chaek. 
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we  have  passed  by  the  attempts  made,  under  the  caliph  Moya- 
wiyah,  upon  Constantinople.  The  Moslems  attacked  it  in  the 
rammer,  and  retreated  in  the  winter,  for  five  successive  years. 
At  length  the  Greek  fre  was  invented  by  Callinicus,  of  Helio- 
polls,  and  brought  by  him  to  Ck>nstantiiiople.  It  was  a  compo- 
sition of  naphtha,  pitch,  and  sulphur,  which,  when  once  ignited, 
could  not  be  extinguished  by  water.  It  adhered  to  wood,  and 
consumed  whole  fleets ;  when  thrown  upon  the  combatants,  it 
insinuated  itself  between  the  joints  of  their  armour,  and  they 
died  a  death  of  torture.  It  was  projected  by  pistons,  <^  took  fire 
in  the  air,  and  approached  its  victims  in  the  form  of  fiery 
dragons."  In  one  winter  the  caliph  lost  a  fieet  and  army; and 
act  only  retired,  but  concluded  a  peace,  by  agreeing  to  pay  the 
tmperor  a  tribute  for  thirty  years.  Thus  providence  barred  the 
way  of  the  Musselmans  to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  both  in  the 
west  and  the  east 

16.  Damascus  was  now  the  seat  of  the  caliphate.  The  family 
of  Ommiyah,  although  during  ninety  years  they  produced 
fourteen  successive  caliphs,  yet  had  never  been  favorites  with 
the  Arabian  people.  Their  early  persecution  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  tardiness  with  which  they  embraced  the  faith,  made 
them  suspected  by  the  devout.  The  descendants  of  All  and 
Fatiroa  had  abandoned  their  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty,  and 
by  strict  devotion  to  the  observances  of  religion,  had  acquired 
creat  reputation  for  sanctity  among  their  countrymen.  The 
descendants  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  were  more 
aspiring  in  their  views,  and  had  secretly  enlisted  great  numbers 
in  their  cause.  The  adherents  of  each  of  these  factions  was 
designated  by  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  color  in  their  dress. 
The  green  was  appropriated  to  the  Fatimites ;  the  white,  to  the 
Ommiyades  \  anu  the  black  to  the  Abassides. 

17.  The  contest  of  the  white  and  black  faction  could  only  be 
terminated  by  a  civil  war.  Abbas  al  Saffah,  the  chosen  caliph 
of  the  Abassides,  and  Merwan,  the  last  of  the  Ommiyades, 
led  their  armies  to  battle.  Merwan  was  defeated,  and  the 
Abassides  triumphed  in  the  east  Abdalrahman  alone,  of  the 
royal  family  of  Ommiyah,  escaped.  Spain  received  the  fugitive, 
and  established  him  on  the  throne  of  Cordova^  where,  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  his  descendants  reigned.  Th^  dynasty 
of  the  Ahassides  was  established  in  the  east^  and  they  made 
Bagdad  their  seat ;  but  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  destroyed. 
Under  these  princes,  of  whom  Haroun  al  Rascrid,  and  his 
son  AL  Mamon,  stand  pre-eminent,  learning  was  patronized,  and 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  carried  to  the  east 
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IS.  Relate  tb«  atttcktof  the  Sanoens  on  Constantinople  f  What  re- 
markable aeent  saved  the  city  f  By  whom  was  it  invented,  and  what  its 
effect  T— lO.  What  was  the  scat  of  Caliphate  at  this  period  f  What  three 
lacfiona  existed  among  the  Moslems,  and  how  was  each  distinguished  7— 
17.  Between  which  was  a  civil  war  t  Who  escaped  of  the  Ommiyades f 
Where  did  he  reign  f  Where  did  the  Abassides  fix  the  seat  of  government  f 
Which  was  the  most  illustrious  of  these,  and  what  did  he  encourage  f 
Refer  to  the  map,  and  look  over  the  chapter,  and  point  out  all  the  oouniiy 


which  the  Mahometans  had  now  conquered. 
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CMAPTER  II. 

The  Eastern  Empire.— The  Church. — ^Tbe  Empire  of  CharlemapMu 

»t»dii$Huu      1.  EASTERN  EMPIRE.— Heraclius  lived  to  see  the  Syrian 
PERi'D  III.  pTovince  severed  from  his  dominion,  and  Jerusalem  in  the  hand* 
CHAF.  II.    of  the  Moslems.    The  successors  of  Heraclius,  for  a  consider- 
^'^'>^'^*»m0^  able  period,  present  no  name  worthy  of  recorH ;  and  the  annala 
(The  Mob-  of  the  empire  are  marked  with  revolting  accounts  of  intrigues. 
jTnjsaJem   assassinations,  and  petty  revolutions  of  the  palace.    The  cruel 
3ty  "  nert  ^^  shameful  vices  of  Justinian  !I.  produced  general  disafiec- 
111  aanctitj  tion.    Being  deposed  and  expelled  from  the  empire,  he  retired 
^«fiA*^    to  Bulgaria^  a  new  kingdom  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the 
io^i^nii.  -Ew^iw^*    The  Bulgarians  furnished  him  an  army,  with  which 
'  he  recovered  his  throne.     His  cruelties  again  produced  an  in- 
surrection, during  which  he  was  assassinated.     With  him 
perished  the  last  of  the  race  of  Heraclius. 
bmnriandy-      2.  The  Isaurian  dynasty  commenced  with  Leo  III.,  who  rose 
wiihi^o'iff  ^^^^  ^^  obscure  origin.     In  his  reign  was  the  commencement 
*  of  the  controversy  respecting  tlie  worship  of  images ;  the  Ro- 
^^^^^  man  church  contending  for  the  practice,  and  the  Greek  church 
'^^'  against  it     This  dispute  separated  the  eastern  and  western 
churches,  and  contributed  to  disengage  Italy  from  all  dependence 
1f41.      upon  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  empire.     Image  worship  was, 
e?S«*eMi-  ^o^^^^r,  restored  by  the  infamous  Irene,  who  was  the  empress 
era  and  "  of  Leo  IV.,  and  mother  of  Constantine  VI.    The  death  of 
ehnrches.    ^^'  while  Constantine  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  placed  the 
imperial  government  in  her  hands.    When  Constantine  arrived 
T81.     at  maturity,  she  still  wished  to  retain  the  power ;  and  hence 
Irene""  bitter  enmity  arose  between  the  mother  and  the  son.    Ambition 
stifled  every  sentiment  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  the  horrid 
Her  inhu-   woman  deprived  her  son  of  his  sight  and  his  life !    Afler  Irene 
•irac?ten"of  ^*^  reigned  five  years,  Nicephorus,  her  treasurer,  seized  the 
her  eon.     throne,  and  doomed  her  to  exile  in  the  Island  of  Lesbos,  where 
she  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  spinning. 

3.  CHURCH  HISTORY.— The  bishops,  or  overseers  of  the 

eenS^.     Christian  churches,  at  first  demeaned  themselves  in  the  meek 

Second  .and  spint  of  the  founder  of  their  religion.    But  at  length  they 

third  cen-   sought  temporal  power,  and  worldly  advantage.    The  bishops* 

*  There  were  four  crener&l  councils  of  bishops  and  doctors,  called  (Eca- 
menical  Councils.  The  first  was  convoked  (32.'>)  by  Constantine,  and 
was  held  at  JVitrc,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  here  adopted. 
The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  presided  allernaiely. 
The  second  was  convoked  (381)  by  Tbeodosius,  and  held  at  Constantino- 

Cbaf.  IT.->1.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Greek  empire?  Givo 
tome  account  tf  Justinian  II.  Of  a  new  nation  which  hsd  arisen. — 9. 
What  dispute  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  f  What  kind  of  a 
person  was  it  who  restored  imsge  worship  in  Constantinople  ?  Of  whal 
horrid  act  was  she  guilty  ? — 3,  What  may  be  said  of  the  bishops  of  th« 
Christian  churches  in  the  first  centary  f  Where  were  the  four  general 
ooiincils  held  f 
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of  the  great  cities  assumed  authority  over  those  of  the  surround-  JtiddUBki 
ing country;  and  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  pERrDiu. 
and  Jerusalem  became  the  seats  of  ecclesiastical  power;  and   chap.  n. 
their  bishops  might  be  said  to  constitute  an  oligarchy  in  the  Vl^'^r^• 
church.  '  By  degrees,  those  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  be-  Fowti*  ©•■• 
came  predominant,  and  each  regarded  the  other  with  jealous     ^!"2^'j^ 
rivalry.    This  unholy  spirit  broke  into  action  on  the  question  of    ceiitury. 
image-worship ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  severed  into  two  branches 
the  visible  church.    Pepin's  gifl,  confirmed  by  Charlemagne, 
made  a  temporal  dominion  for  the  bishop  of  Rome,  now  called 
pope.    The  ambition  of  these  potentates  grew  as  it  was  grati- 
fied,  till  they  aspired  to  universal  dominion.     Theodorus  I.   4th  to  the 
(642)  assumed  the  title  of  'sovereign  pontiff.     Gaining  one    ^^{J^*,"" 
concession  after  another  fiom  Christian  princes,  the  pope  of 
Rome  became,  through  the  dark  ages,  a  king  of  kings ;  nay 
more — ^he  assumed  to  be  in  the  place  of  God. 

4.  Monachism,  or  Monkery^  was  another  feature  of  the  dark     c^*^ 
ages.    Paul  of  Thebes,  in  Eg3rpt,  fled  from  the>  persecution    Paui  or 
of  Decius  to  a  cavern,  where  dates  were  his  food,  and  palm  ^trodu'ci?' 
leaves  his  clothing.    St.  Anthony,  another  Egyptian,  abode  in    monkery, 
a  hut  in  the  desert,  and  made  his  filth  his  boast    At  a  little    ^^' 
distance  were  the  cabins  of  other  ascetics,  whom  also  the  fame  of  i^ypC. 
of  Anthony's  sanctity  had  attracted  to  be  his  followers.    Soon 

the  practice  of  returing  to  poverty  and  religious  seclusion  be-  qh^  of 
came  general ;  and  monasteries,  or  houses  to  contain  devotees,  moBMteriee 
both  male  and  female,  were  erected,  and  were  governed  by  a 
superior,  called  abbot  or  abbess.  The  first  monastery  of  the 
west  was  founded  by  St  Benedict,  at  Casino,  near  Naples. 
Convents  were  soon  afterwards  erected  in  France.  St  Patrick, 
who  introduced  Christianity  into  Ireland,  issued  from  one  of  these. 

5.  The  idea  prevailed,  that  to  torture  the  body,  was  to  do 
good  to  the  soul,  and  was  meritorious  with  God;  this  was 

the  principle  of  \^ceticism^  and  was  carried  to  an  astonishing     ^^* 
length.     Simon  Sttlites  lived  thirty  years  on  the  top  of  a    indlJeiu 
lofty  column.  Convents  soon  existed  in  all  Chfistian  countries  ^  fi'**  "«*•) 
and  a  host  of  monks  and  nuns  took  vows  of  celibacy  and  reli- 
gious seclusion.    But  these  changes  had  their  causes  in  the  'fSJ^ftJIJ' 
condition  of  the  times.    The  feudal  system  had  made  the  great  of  womem 
barons  so  many  petty  sovereigns ;  and  except  when  the  king  |ia?e%VmLr 
was  a  man  of  commanding  mind,  they  were  wholly  unrestrained,     riacee. 

pl«.  The  third  was  conToked  (431)  by  Thxodosius  the  Younger,  and  was 
held  at  Epheeus.  St.  Cyril,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  presided.  The 
fourth  waa  convoked  (451)  by  March x,  and  held  at  Chalccdon,  when  it 
was  decided  that  the  church  at  Constantinople  should  have  the  same  privi- 
leges as  that  of  Rome.  I'he  opinions  of  Arius  were  the  occasion  of  these 
coancils,  and  although  respectable  minorities  were  in  favor  of  them,  they 
were  condemned  by  the  majority. 

3.  What  in  the  second  and  third  !  What  bishops  constituted  an  oligar- 
chy f  What  two  became  predominant  f  Who  first  took  the  title  of  sove- 
reign pontiff,  and  at  what  timet  What  did  the  pope  become? — 1.  Give 
tome  account  of  the  use  of  monastic  institutions.— 5.  What  was  the  grand 
prmuple  of  aceticism  f    What  was  done  by  Simon,  aumamed  Stylites  t 
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'^"**'  The  fierce  passions  of  these  irresponsible  lords  were  ever  ready 

PKRi'D  III.  to  break  out  into  actions  of  murder  and  rapine.    Females  were 

CHAP.  u.    allowed  no  choice  in  marriage,  but  were  disposed  of  by  &ih«s 

^'^^^^^^'^^^  or  brothers ;  pr,  if  heiresses,  by  their  liege  lords.     When  the 

ecclesiastical  power  was  the  only  appeal  of  the  oppressed,  and 

the  convent  the  only  refuge  of  the  victim, — ^it  is  no  wonder  that 

many  good  men  sought  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 

to  found  monasteries. 

6.  The  Feudal  Ststbae  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  man* 
Feudal  ^^  ^  which  the  chiefs,  who  conquered  by  the  aid  of  theii' 
■yttcm     armies,  and  setded  in  the  conquered  countries,  divided  the  leads 

frcai  wTwer  ^TO^"?  ^^^^  followers;  and  the  liabilities  and  privileges  growing 

to  the  ba-   out  of  this  division.     When  the  chief,  or  king,  saw  the  whole  un- 

•uiavertbe  <^vi<led  territory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  body  of  his  foUow- 

peopie.     ers  wishing  to  settle  it  on  the  oth^,  the  question  naturally 

arose,  how  should  he  divide  it  ?    The  unsettled  state  of  this 

world  was  to  be  considered.    If  he  divided  it  among  his  people^ 

without  preserving  a  warlike  attitude,  they  would  become  the 

prey  of  some  of  the  armed  hordes,  still  moving  in  search  of 

486*     settlements.    The  leader,  therefore,  aher  retaining  what  he  choae^ 

(Feudal  sya-  gave  out  the  lands  in  large  portions  to  his  principal  captains,— -oa 

4aeed  by'   Condition  of  their  doing  homage  to  him,  paying  a  certain  sum 

Oovia.     of  money,  and  appearing  in  the  field  with  a  certain  number  of 

{(0g.     retainers,  whenever  he  c^led  for  their  aid.    These  chief  officers, 

•f  Aiboin.  after  keeping  what  they  desired  for  their  own  use,  divided  the 

^^^     remainder  of  the  land  assigned  them,  to  their  own  fiivorites ;  who 

Hengist  in.  ^^^  ^^  fumbh  money  and  soldiers  to  them,  as  they  were  to 

tr^ac«>it  the  king.    The  conquered  inhabitants  who  remained  became 

taEnga    .)  gi^^^y^g^  ^^^  ^^pg  transferable  with  the  lands.    These  kings  rose 

by  their  own  prowess ;  but  on  settling  with  their  nation,  Sie  mo* 

narchy  was  generally  first  elective  in  Uieir  families,  then  hereditary. 

7.  In  FRANCE,  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  degenerate  de- 
scendants of  Clovis,  still  remained  upon  the  throne.  In  the  disor* 
ders  consequent  upon  the  weakness  or  minority  of  these  monarchs, 
the  regency,  or  administration  of  government,  was  committed  to 

6ST      ^  mayor  of  the  palace^  who  condbined  the  offices  of  judge  and 

TESTRT^  of  steward  of  the  household.    These  mayors  acquired  such  an 

toHuf '   extent  of  power,  that  the  authority  of  Uie  monarch  was  little 

Y14*     ^^^^  ^^^  nominal.    One  of  these  officers,  Pepin  d'  Heristai*! 

cbariei     headed  the  nobles  in  a  contest  against  the  king  and  the  people; 

"wKm  the"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  years  of  war  and  confusion,  was  victorious  in  the 

cariovin-    battle  of  Testry.    By  this  he  established  his  authority,  and 

■Mty"takef  made  it  hereditary.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charlks 

u»  Kanie.    M ARTEL.    It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  Saracens 

8.  Whf  in  those  times  might  good  men  wish  to  set  up  the  eccleaasticml  aa 
thority  and  form  monasteries  f — 6.  What  is  meant  by  the  feudal  system  t 
What  considerations  would  induce  the  chiefs  in  those  times  to  preserye  « 
warlike  attitude  f  How  were  the  conquered  lands  divided  f  What  became 
-  of  the  conquered  inhabitants  f  Was  die  kinj;ly  office  then  hereditary  r — ^T. 
What  officers  in  France  had  set  their  authority  above  that  of  the  monarchtfl 
Which  of  them  made  the  office  hereditary  f  What  account  can  you  give  o* 
hif  sonf 
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eonqueTed  Fiance,  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone.  (Siarles  JOddu  EUt^ 
collected  his  warrion,  and  fought  with  them  the  great  battle  of  peri*d  m. 
Toma,  which  lasted  seven  days.  He  defeated  the  invaders  with  chap.  u. 
a  very  great  loss,  and  recoveied  the  provinces.  This  battle  in  v^'^^^'^Vi^ 
lis  results  is  probably  the  most  important  ever  fought^— mfliisn-  T93- 
cing  not  only  the  destiny  of  France,  but  of  all  Europe,— «nd  pu^  t£  to^ikd 
liDgr  a  check  to  the  final  progress  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Mmneu  th« 
CSiarles  did  not  assume  the  name  of  king,  but  exercised  the  full    %^hiii 

power.  ta'SJ" 

8.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  mayoralty  by  his  son  Pepin, 
who,  performing  the  functions,  aspired  to  the  title  of  sovereign. 

The  aid  of  Zachakt,  bishop  of  Rome,  now  known  by  the  ap-    fl^s|"who* 
pellation  of  pope,  was  sought  by  Pepin,  who  inquired  of  him,  {!)?.'' '\***{[J 
^  Whether  a  prince  incapable  of  governing,  or  a  miniBter  in-    g?!c/ot 
'vested  with  royal  authority,  and  who  supported  it  with  dignity,  ^**cinod"* 
<^^ht  to  have  the  title  of  king?"    The  pope  decided  in  his  fa-  biihoiw'iiit* 
▼or.    The  people  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  their  "*embiiir 
eonscicnces  quieted, — and  Childeric  HI.,  the  last  of  the  Merovin- 
gian race,  was  deprived  of  his  crown,  and  shut  up  in  a  monas- 
tery.   Pepin  was  crowned  king  of  France,  at  Soissons,  by  St 
Boniface,  bishop  of  Mentz.     He  was  not  unmindful  of  his  obli-  rke^xard^ 
gations  to  the  pope,     in  his  wars  with  Astolphus,  king  of  the  J^  jf,fJ5|5J 
Lombards,  he  conquered  from  them  the  exarchate  of  lUvenna,  ISruk  mim. 
which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Greek  empire.    This  he  gave  ^^^otk$ 
to  the  pope,  who  thereby  became  a  temporal  sovereign.    The      pop*- 
kings  of  France  were  recognized  as  patricians  of  Rome. 

9.  Pepin  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Charles  and  Carlo- 

MAK.    The  sovereignty  of  France  could  hardly  be  considered  ch«rkiiam« 
mm  hereditary  at  this  period,  as  the  consent  of  the  nobles  was   c&rioman. 
veqiiired  to  the  accession  of  these  princes.    The  death  of  Car-  ^^,*led  Sl^' 
looEian  left  the  whole  kingdom  to  Charles.    This  prince  gave  J""?^»»e"<^ 
early  indications  of  those  qualities  which  gained  him  the  name    cariomM 
of  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne.    He  found  a  pretext     ^J5!: 
for  invading  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  in  the  hostilities  of 
I>ssiOERius  against  the  pope.    Cliarlemagne  crossed  the  great      774. 
St.  Bernard  from  Geneva,  and  successively  took  Pavia  and  Fe-  mS},Y'®^„. 
rona.    Lombardy  was  soon  reduced  to  submission,  and  the  king    quers  the  * 
made  captive.    Charlemagne  next  visited  Rome,  where  he  was  ^thc'ilSm?' 
received,  by  pope  Adrian  1.,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,   bardi,  and 
mnd  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  church.     He  caused  himself  fo  tiia^uin^. 
to  be  crowned  king  of  Lombardy.  ^J^^  ^^^ 

10.  The  Saxons  now  extended  from  Bohemia  to  the  German    sao  yoait. 
ocean,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic    They  had  often  been 

T.  What  ia  aaid  of  the  battle  of  Tours  t  From  whom  are  the  aueceedlng 
kings  railed  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  I-— d.  What  queation  waa  eubmitted 
by  Fepm  to  the  arbii ration  of  the  popef  What  was  the  decision  f  Who 
was  the  last  of  the  Merovinffian  kings,  and  what  became  of  him  7  What  did 
Pepia  give  to  the  pope  which  made  him  a  temporal  aovereign  t  How  Oid 
Pepin  obtain  his  title  to  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna? — 9.  Who  succeeded 
Pepin?  Give  an  account  of  Charles.  Who  was  Desiderius?  Relate 
Clwf  lemagne's  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  result.  Where  did  he  next 
go  f     Of  what  kingdom  was  he  crowned  king  f 
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JMdUHUt.  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  monarchs  of  France,  and  as  often 
PBRi'Diii.  revolted.    Charlemagne  made  war  upon  them;  but  it  was  not 
.CHAP.  II.    till  after  thirty  years  of  arduous  contest,  that  he  reduced  them 
s^'N/'"^/  to  submission.    Witikind,  the  most  valiant  and  renowned  of 
TSS.      their  chiefs,  at  length  embraced  Christianity,  and  resigned  his 
varie'sub.  *™i3«    Charlemagne  then  obliged  the  Saxon  people,  under  pe- 
dum the     nalty  of  death,  to  receive  baptism.    He  invaded  and  conquered 
Saxoiu.     ^Yie  Huns  and  Sclavonians.     He  then  turned  and  attacked  (he 
From  the    Saracens  of  Spain,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions  the  territory 
conq™rt  *  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.    On  his  return,  as  the  rear 
■p»*n  to  the  ©f  his  army,  loaded  with  booty,  passed  Ronces\'a]les,his  nephew, 
^'      Roland,  and  many  of  the  knights,  were  attacked  by  the  Gas* 
cons,  and  though  brave,  they  perished  in  the  valley. 

11.  Until  the  emperor,  Leo  the  I  saurian,  had  outraged  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholics  by  the  proscription  of  image-worship,  the 
Division  of  authority  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  been  acknowledged  in 
MdweVtVrn  Home.    Gregory  II.,  now  pope,  remonstrated ;  but  finding  his 
churches,    efforts  for  the  removal  of  tlie  edict  ineffectual,  be  excited  the 
people  to  vindicate  what  they  considered  the  cause  of  religion. 
Rome  and  Ravenna  revolted,  and  all  Italy  flew  to  arms.    The 
atatues  of  the  emperors  were  broken,  and  at  Ravenna,  the 
ittttost.    exarch,  and  many  of  the  Inoclasts,  or  image-breakers,  were 
massacred ;  and  thus  the  eastern  and  western  churches    be- 
came ultimately  divided. 
V54.  ^^«  LuiTPRAND,  the  ambitious  king  of  the  Lombards,  availed 

Pepin  pre-  himself  of  these  disorders,  took  Ravenna,  and  subdued  all  the 
Lomba^    citics  of  the  exarchate.    The  Greek  emperors  recovered  Ra- 
eonqneststo  venna,  and  continued  their  persecution  of  image-worship;  and 
which  A«l    the  popes  not  less  zealously  continued  to  favor  it    Astolphus, 
/^^^    of  Lombardy,  again  subdued  Ravenna,  and  threatened  Rome. 
The  pope,  Stephen  III.,  went  in  person  to  the  court  of  Pepin, 
(A0eeiflthe  who,  as  has  been  related,  conquered  the  exarchate,  and  gave  it 
o«^?which  ^  ^6  See  of  Rome.    Charlemagne,  af\er  conquering  the  Lom* 
ft  bishop  has  bards,  affected  to  confirm  the  gid  of  his  father  to  the  Holy  See, 
MUurisdic.  adding  to  it  all  the  cities  and  islands  which  had  been  annexed 
**sc'e  <?**  ^  ^^®  exarchate.    Yet,  during  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  these 
Rome  is     dominions  were  dependent  upon  his  power ;  and  both  Ravenna 
"Holy  Beef")  ^^^  Rome  Were  numbered  in  his  list  of  the  metropolitan  cities 
of  his  Great  Empire  op  the  West. 

10,  Where  dwelt  the  Saxons  at  this  period  f  What  had  been  their  con- 
duct towards  the  kings  of  France  f  How  lonar  did  it  take  Charlemagne  to 
subdue  them  f  What  can  you  relate  of  Witikind  and  of  the  Saxon  people  f 
What  nations  east  of  the  Saxons  did  Charlemagne  conquer  f  What  south 
of  France  f  What  happened  at  Roncesvalles  f  Look  through  pamgrapha 
0  and  10,  and  show  upon  the  map  the  countries  which  Charlemagne  had 
now  conquered  ? — 1 1 .  Relate  the  occasion  on  which  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  charches  divided? — 12.  Who  was  kin^  of  the  Lombards,  and  what  wva 
his  conduct?  Did  the  Greek  emperors  afterwards  recover  the  exarchate f 
How  was  it  concerning  image-worship  f  What  was  done  by  pope  Stephen 
in.,  and  on  what  occasion?  What  was  now  given  by  repm?  Wmt 
course  was  taken  by  his  son  ? 
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THE  OOROHATION  (  8(NK  j  OF  CHARLBMAOHI» 

TO 


TO 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Empire  of  Charlemagne. 

1.  At  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  Pope  Leo  IH^  after  Mtddu  ttui. 
placing  the  crown  upon  his  head,  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  pERn)  iv. 
emperor  of  the  Romans.     He  had  quelled  the  barbarous  nations     chap.  x. 
of  Europe,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Danes,  or  Normans^,  and  v^^n^^w^ 
his  kingdom  comprised  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  north  SOU. 
of  Spain.     From  the  east  Irene,  the  empress  of  Constantinople,  ^^Vne" 
sought  his  friendship;  and  even   the   caliph  of  Bagdad,  the  crown- 
pvincely  Haroun  al  Raschid,  entered  into  a  correspondence    Rome, 
with  him,  and  sent  him  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre  of  The  ca- 
ferusalem.   Charlemagne,  though  a  barbarian  who  at  first  could    tenda 
«ot  write  his  name,  but  "  signed  his  treaties  with  the  hilt  of  his  ^,,^1^" 
•word,  and  enforced  them  with  its  point,''  had  yet  great  sym-  of  the 
pathy  with  learned  men.    After  he  was  a  conqueror,  he  took  .  '^^^ 
u  a  master  in  certain  sciences,  Alcuin,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  ' 
•nd  he  founded  the  universitp  of  Paris^  the  first  in  Europe, 


) 


Period  IV. — Chap.  I. — 1.  When  did  Charlemagne  receive  the  imperial 
«own,  and  from  whom  T  What  nationa  had  he  conquered  ?  What  waa  the 
•itent  of  his  empire  T  What  sovereigns  of  the  cast  honored  him  ?  Whai 
present  did  he  receive  from  a  caliph  ?  What  can  be  aaid  of  Charlemagne 
^  regard  to  science  and  literature  f 
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^fid£«  Hist.  Charlemagne  had  daughters  whom  he  was  careful  tQ  have  in- 

PERPD IV.  structed  in  the  duties  of  their  sex ;  and  he  had  two  brave  and 

CBAF.  I.     warlike  sons,  by  whose  death  his  last  years  were  darkened ; — 

^'^""'^"^^^  and  the  invasion  of  the  Norman  pirates,  whom  he  foresaw  would 

'  814.  distress  his  people,  it  is  said,  melted  him  to  tears. 

^g^®'      2.  Louis,  sumamed,  from  his  meekness,  "le  Debonnaire,'' 

dies,     was  ill  qualified  to  govern  the  great  empire  to  which,  \>n  the 

Louia  le  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded.   He  early  associated  his  three 

nains"  ^^ns  with  himself  in  the  empire.  Bsrxard,  son  of  Pepin,  Char- 

»on  of  lemagne's  eldest  son,  had  been  previously  placed  on  the  throne 

nagne'  of  Italy.    He  now  revolted,  claiming  that  as  the  son  of  an  elder 

■econd  ^''^thcr,  his  right  to  the  empire  was  superior  to  that  of  his 

mar-    uncle.     Bernanl  was  made  prisoner  by  Louis,  and  being  con- 

r**«e)   demned  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  he  survived  only  three  days. 

Louis,  seized  with  remorse  for  his  cruelty  to  his  nephew,  im- 

dMdes  peached  himself,  and  requested  the  clergy  to  condemn  him  to 

his  em-  penance ;  and  they  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  of  humbling 

^  *'     the  civil  power  at  the  feet  of  the  ecclesiastical. 

(Hit        ^*  Meanwhile,  the  birth  of  a  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  by  a 

lecond  sccond  marriage,  made  Louis  desirous  of  another  division  of 

jtidUh  ^^  dominions,  which  should  give  this  son  an  inheritance  with 

ofBava-  his  brothers.    Lothaire,  his  eldest,  who  was  associated  with 

atigarei  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire,-  at  first  consented  to  a 

him  to  Qe^  division.     He  soon,  however,  repented,  and  joined   his 

king-    younger  brothers,  Pepin  and  Louis,  to  whom  had  been  assign- 

beTaon  ®^  ^^®  kingdoms  of  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria.    The  three  openly 

chariei  rebelled  against  their  father.    Pope  Gregory  IV.  joined  the 

Bald.)    psfty  of  Lothaire,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor.    The  father 

was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of  Soissons.    The  nobility, 

however,  soon  returned  to  their  allegiance,  took  Louis  from  the 

convent,  and  restored  him  to  the  throne.  Lothaire  was  forgiven 

by  his  father,  and  piermitted  to  retain  the  kingdom  of  Italy.    On 

the  death  of  Louis,  his  sons  turned  their  arms  against  each 

other.    Pepin,  to  whom  had  been  assigned  Aquitane,  was  dead, 

and  his  possessions  had  been  given  by  his  father  to  Charles  the 

Bald.    Lothaire,  however,  grasped  at  the  whole  empire.    His 

brothers  united  against  him ;  and  the  blood  of  thousands  flowed 

to  gratify  the  ambition  and  hatred  of  men,  who  should  have 

shown  to  each  other  only  kindness  and  affection. 

g41.       4.  The  civil  war  was  succeeded  by  a  negotiation,  in  which  a 

^owB-  new  division  of  the  empire  was  made.    Lothaire,  with  the  im- 

the  em-  penal  title,  was  leil  in  possession  of  Italy,  and  the  north-eastern 

^arie-  P^^*  ^^  France,  known  by  the  name  of  Austrasia.    To  Charles 

magne.  the  Bald  were  assigned  ^eustria  and  ^^uUaine^  while  Louis 

1.  How  did  he  have  his  danghtert  inatrnctedT  What  fonrces  of  grief 
had  he  io  hia  laat  yearaf — ^.  Give  an  account  of  Charlema^e'a  auccea- 
Bor. — 3.  For  what  purpose  did  he  make  a  second  division  of  hia  dominions  t 
What  did  his  three  elder  sonat  With  whom  did  the  pope  take  part,  and 
what  followed  f  By  whom  waa  Louia  restored  ?  How  did  Louia  treat  Lo- 
thaire? What  occurred  on  the  death  of  Louis  f~-4.  How  did  Lothaire, 
Louis,  and  Charles  the  Bald  divide  the  empire  among  themseWea  f 
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lelained  poesession  of  Germany,  Thus  fell  the  empire  of  Char"  ^fiddUHUi, 
lemagne.  Divided  among  his  grandsons,  and  sub-divided  among  period  it. 
dieir  successors,  its  several  portions  became  the  scene  of  anarchy,    chaf.  l 

5.  The  Normans,  or  Danes,  took  advantage  of  these  dis-  v-^'^^'^^p' 
torbances,  and  spread  devastation  in  the  dominions  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  even  to  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.    Lothaire,  the   thairo 
emperor,  in  his  declining  days,  divided  his  dominions  between  hto^em- 
his  sons,  and  sought,  by  retirement  and  penance,  to  expiate  the    pire. 
sins  of  his  former  life.    His  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  impe* 
ml  honours  under  the  title  of  Louis  ]f. 

6.  Louis  OF  Germany  governed  his  dominions  with  consi- 
derable ability.    On  his  death,  they  were  divided  between  his    j^,^ 
three  sons.    Carlom an  governed  Bavaria;  Louis,  Saxony;  and  aionor 
CSharles,  Suabia.    Louis  II.,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  dying  ^^l^^' 
without  sons,  the  Pope  espoused  the  interest  of  his  uncle, 
CSiarles  the  Bald,  who  now  received  at  his  hands  the  impe- 
nal  crown.    In  virtue  of  his  authority  as  emperor,  Charles  was 
oompelled  to  cross  the  Alps  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  which 
toas  inodded  by  the  Saracens^  and  during  this  expedition  he 
died. 

7.  The  successors  of  Charles  are  little  worthy  of  a  place  in  819. 
history.     His  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  reigned  but  a  few  |,\^"*^j 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Louis  and  Car-  Cario. 
i/)MAN.     The  death  of  these  princes,  while  their  brother,    "*"' 
Charles  the  Simple,  ^as  yet  a  minor,  transferred  the  cro^vn 
of  France  to  Charles  the  Fat,  son  of  Louis  the  German  q^^^, 
king,  who  had  inherited  the  possessions  of  his  brothers,  and  the  Fat. 
had  already  obtained  the  imperial  crown.     Thus^  under  this 
monarchy  was  nearly  reunited  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,    His 
incapaci^  for  govemmg  it  was,  however,  soon  apparent.    The    i^or. 
Normans  again  apppeared,  and  besieged  Paris  for  two  years,    »•»• 
daring  which  the  wonderful  exploits  of  Eudes,  Count  of  Paris,   pLiT 
and  of  his  brother  Robert,  saved  the  city.    The  inefficiency 
at  Charles,  who  engaged  to  pay  money  to  the  Normans,  on   s^g. 
condition  of  their  departure,  displeased  his  subjects,  and  he   Count 
was  deposed.    Charles  the  Simple,  yet  a  minor,  was  de-    a^nd' 
clared  king,  and  the  valiant  Eudes  held  the  sovereign  authority  ^^J^^*^ 
in  trust    The  Germans  made  Arnold,  an  illegitimate  descend-  simple. 
«nt  of  Charlemagne,  their  king. 

8.  Eudes  died  898.  With  all  his  valor  and  ability,  he  had  ^f 
found  himself  unable  to  heal  the  disorders  of  the  realm,  which  feudal 
the  weakness  of  Charles  the  Simple  increased.  The  barons  ^l^ 
obtained  from  hun  a  decree^  making  their  estates  and  titles  he^  tuaied. 

4.  Did  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  longer  eziat  f-— 5.  What  barbarians 
invaded  France?  What  portion  of  France?  Who  was  the  successor  of 
Lothure? — 6.  Give  some  account  of  the  affairs  of  Germany.  What  is 
fonher  said  of  Charles  the  Bald?— T.  Give  some  account  of  his  successors. 
Under  whom  was  the  empire  nearly  reunited?  Who  saved  Paris  from 
the  incnrsions  of  the  Normans ?  Wno  was  the  real  sovereign  of  France 
while  Charles  the  Simple  was  the  nominal  one  ?  What  account  can  you 
■hre  of  Arnold  ?— 8.  What  concessions  did  the  barons  gain  from  Charles 
the  Simple  ? 
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'^tudUHut.  redUary  in  their  famiUes^  and  this  is  considered  the  heginnmg 
PERi'D  IV.  of  modem  nobility.     They  were  also  permitted  to  fortify  their 
CHAP.  I.    castles^  which  Charlemagae  had  prohibited,  but  which   the 
v-^^v^w/  attacks  of  the  Normans  rendered  necessary.    In  process  of  time, 
however,  this,  with  other  measures,  left  the  nobles  a  mere  no- 
minal  dependence  on  the  crown;  and  they  exercised  within 
their  respective  domains,  the  rights  of  sovereign  princes,  and 
France  was  filled  with  the  miseries  arising  from  their  continual 
depredations  upon  each  other. 
9.  The  Normans,  or  Danes,  made  a  new  incursion,  and 
906-  spread  devastation  far  and  wide,  plundering  even  tUe  churches, 
same    ^^^  Carrying  terror  and  dismay  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
people,  country.    The  martial  spirit  seemed  wholly  to  have  deserted 
deMhe*  the  SOUS  of  the  Franks ;  and  with  the  most  astonishing  cow- 
n»j[^e^of  af dice,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  plundered,  and  even 
Invaded  butchered  by  the  barbarians.    Under  the  conunand  of  their  ce* 
Snd    lebrated  chief  Rollo,  they  sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  made  them- 
under    selves  masters  of  Rouen,  which  they  fortified.    Charles,  unable 
conquer  ^  TBpel  the  invadcrs,  ceded  to  them  the  province  of  Jfuestria^ 
the     thereafter  called  JVormandy,  and  gave  to  Rollo  his  daughter  in 
'^JIo*/"  marriage.    The  Norman  chief  was,  however,  to  do  homage  to 
France'^  Charles,  kneeling  and  kissing  the  royal  toe.    Though  willing 
'  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  France,  the 
haughty  Rollo  was  displeased  with  the  manner.    At  length  it 
was  arranged  that  one  of  his  officers  should  perform  the  cere- 
mony in  his  name.    His  substitute,  as  unwilling  to  stoop  as  his 
master,  under  pretence  of  carrying  his  majesty's  foot  to  his 
mouth,  overturned  him  in  the  presence  of  his  court;  and  Charles, 
unable  to  revenge  the  insult,  submitted  to  it  in  silence. 
913-        ^^*  '^^^  Normans  becamie  converts  to  Christianity,  and  Rollo 
Nor.    was  baptized,  receiving  the  name  of  Robert.    He  adopted  the 
»>»•    feudal  system,  dividing  Normandy  into  large  shares  among  his 
brace    chief  Captains,  on  condition  of  their  doing  homage  to  him,  and 
tunity.  b™ging  to  the  field  a  stipulated  number  of  followers.    These 
chief  ofiicers  divided  the  remainder  of  the  land  thus  assigned 
them,  each  among  his  own  favorites,  who  were  to  furnish  sol-* 
2ioJJ,  diers  to  these  chiefs,  as  they  themselves  were  to  the  sovereign, 
dai  ■*■'  ^^°'  ^"  Normandy,  received  the  tideTof  duke.    This  was  an 
tem'fhe  improvement  upon  die  course  of  tilings  among  barbarians;  as  it 
feauuea  ^**  better  that  men  should  settle  down  and  cultivate  the  soil, 
of     feeling  that  they  possessed  it,  than  that  they  should  be  wander- 
aw^here  ^^S  robbers;  and  in  order  that  other  freebooters  should  not 
lepeat-  destioy  them,  as  they  had  the  unresisting  inhabitants  who  pre- 
ceded them,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  military  organisa- 
tion.    But  in  the  process  of  time,  the  feudal  system  became 
exceedingly  oppressive  to  the  serfs,  or  villains,  as  the  lowest 

ckstf  were  denominated;  and  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
.  ■    ■  '  . — ..  ■ 

8.  What  is  this  oonsidored  to  be  the  beginninff  off  What  was  the  coii<- 
dition  of  the  kingdom  f — B.  Give  an  accuant  of  the  invasion  of  the  Nor- 
mans or  Danes.  On  what  terms  did  they  cease  hostiliuos  f-- lO.  Repeal 
the  main  features  of  the  feudal  system  adopted  by  Rollo  f 
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eon^nered  countries  were  always  of  this  lowest  class.  Their 
condition  was  essentially  that  of  slaves,  as  they  were  liable  to 
be  sold  with  the  land.  They  could  not,  however,  be  transferred 
but  with  the  soil ;  and  hence  families  were  not  liable  to  be  for- 
cibly disunited. 

11.  A  shadow  of  royalty  alone  remained  to  the  degraded 
descendants  of  Charlemagne ;  many  of  the  nobles  possessing 
more  resources  and  greater  power  than  the  monarch.  Hugh 
THK  Great,  son  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  put  up  kings,  and  put 
them  down  at  his  pleasure.  At  longth  his  son,  Hugh  Capet, 
in  989,  added  to  the  power,  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty. 

12.  Five  nations,  each  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  their 
own  dukes,  the  Franconians,  the  Saxons,  the  Swabians,  the 
Bavarians,  and  Lorrainers,  composed  at  this  time  the  German 
Confederation,  Among  their  princes  were  able  men,  and  they 
determined  to  choose,  in  a  pressing  emergency,  f  the  terrible 
Huns  having  invaded  ^em,)  one  of  their  own  numoer  as  their 
emperor.  Assembled  in  diet  at  Worms,  the  electors  of  these 
nations  conferred  upon  Conrad,  the  duke  of  Franconia,  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  reign  of  Conrad  was  disquieted  by  the 
rebellion  of  some  of  the  powerful  nobles  of  the  empire,  and  by 
the  irruptions  of  the  Huns,  who  spread  themselves  over  Pan- 
nonia,  which  from  them  received  the  name  of  Hungary.    From 

.  thence  they  extended  their  ravages  to  •the  Baltic, — ^passed  the 
Rhine,  and  desolated  France  and  the  northern  part  of  Italy. 
Germany  was,  however,  the  scene  of  their  m6st  destructive 
inroads.  Conrad  became  weary  of  the  cares  of  state,  and  re- 
commended a  rival,  who.  had  sought  to  deprive  him  of  power, 
as  his  successor,  because  he  believed  his  talents  fitted  him  to  be 
an  able  sovereign.  This  was  Henrt  the  Fowler,  duke  of 
Saxony.  He  obtained  a  decided  victory  over  the  Hungarians, 
which,  though  it  did  not  effectually  subdue  their  power,  yet 
freed  the  Germans  from  their  depredations.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Otho  the  Great, 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Britain.* 

1.  The  most  interesting  event  which  happened  daring  the 
Heptarchy  was  the  introduction  of  Christianity.    The  period  of 

*  Said  to  have  been  originally  Bniit-tan— Tin-land. 


lO.  Did  this  tend  to  equality  in  the  circnmetancea  of  men,  or  what  waa 
Its  tendency ! — 1 1 .  What  was  the  condition  of  Charlemagne's  descendants  f 
What  father  and  son  supplanted  the  CarloYingian  monarchs  and  founded  a 
new  dynasty?  What  was  it  called f — 12.  Explain  the  condition  ot  the 
Germans,  and  what  they  now  did  in  reference  to  the  sovereign. 

Chap.  H.— 1.  When  and  by  whom  waa  Christianity  introduced  into 
England  f    Who  vraa  tha  first  martyr  t 
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this,  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  that  of  the  visit  of  st.  Augit^ 
TINE,  596;  aldfiough  there  had  been  Christians  much  earli^* 
St  Alban,  England's  first  martyr,  suffered  in  the  persecutions  of 
Diocletian.  After  much  bloodshed,  the  seven  kingdoms  which 
formed  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  were  united  under  one  monarch, 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessez.  The  council  of  the  Wittagemol 
was  composed  of  about  thirty  persons,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
kingdom,  whether  lay-men  or  ecclesiastics;  and  probably  rather 
hereditary  tlian  elective.  Their  consent  was  necessary  to  all 
laws.  Their  laws,  however,  show  the  barbarity  of  the  times. 
For  murder,  offenders  were  fined,  and  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  murdered.  For  a  king,  the  sum  wto  very  large  ; 
for  an  earl  or  bishop  about  one-fifth  as  much ;  for  a  serf,  less 
than  a  hundredth.  The  tranquillity  of  Egbert's  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  depredations  and  assaults  of  some  of  the  most 
fierce  and  fearless  of  barbarians ;  who  under  the  names  of  se^ 
kin^,  Normans,  Northmen,  and  .Danes,  ranged  in  ships, — 
pirates  at  sea,  and  robbers  on  land.  He  encountered  them  in 
battle ;  and  though  he  obtained  two  successive  victories  over 
them,  still  their  ships  brought  new  swarms. 

2.  Under  his  successor,  Ethblwolf,  the  nation  sufiered  still 
more  severely  from  their  ravages.  Raonor  Ladbrog,  a  noted 
sea-king,  had  been  killed  in  England  by  Ella,  one  of  the  Saxon 
princes;  and  to  avenge  his  death,  no  less  than  to  glut  their  ap* 
petite  for  plunder,  murder,  and  rapine,  these  terrific  natives  of 
the  peninsula  of  Judand,  commanded  by  the  sons  of  Ladbrog^^ 
again  united  their  forces  to  ravage  England.  They  landed  in 
great  bodies,  plundered  and  desolated  the  country,  made  pri- 
soners of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  attacked  by  the  English,  re« 
treated  with  their  booty  to  their  ships.  A  succession  of  three 
weak  and  ineflicient  princes,  Ethblbald  son  of  Ethelwolf,  and 
Ethblbbrt  and  Ethblred  his  sons,  was  followed  by  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  the  younger  son  of  Ethelwolf. 

3.  In  his  early  youth,  Alfred  had  accompanied  his  father  in 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  visited  Padris ;  thus 
gaining  some  insight  into  the  characters  and  situations  of  other 
and  more  civilized  nations.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  reading,  an  acquisition  at  that  time  rare;  but 
he  deliffhted  in  hearing  Anglo-Saxon  songs.  One  day  he  dis- 
covered in  the  liands  of  queen  Judith,  a  French  princess 
whom  his  father  had  married,  a  written  volume  of  his  favorite 
poems.  She  promised  him  that  as  soon  as  he  could  read  the 
volume,  he  should  possess  it  He  eagerly  applied  himself  to 
the  task,  and  soon  obtained  the  valued  trophy  of  his  victory. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  Danes 
were  now  more  formidable  than  ever.     Alfred  gained  some  ad* 


1.  Who  wafl  Egbert  f  What  did  he  do  in^referance  to  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy f  Of  what  was  the  council  composed  7  Give  an  account  of  the  ter- 
rible invaders  of  England. — ^2.  Under  what  kings  did  they  continue  their 
incaraionsf — 3.  Give  Mine  account  of  Alfred's  early  yeara.  Of  the  first 
yean  of  his  reign. 
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^ntages  over  them,  and  they  stipulated  to  retire ;  but  receiving  Miidi§  bul 
reinforcements,  they  violated  their  treaty.  The  young  prince  pbri'd  !▼. 
fought  eight  battles  with  them  in  one  year;  biit  they  swarmed  chaf.  n. 
upon  the  coast  in  greater  numbers  than  before.  v^^v*^*/ 

4.  The  Saxons  believed  themselves  abandoned  by  heaveUf  g^T* 
«nd  Alfred  sought  in  vain  to  rally  them.  He  then  took  the  Alfred 
habit  of  a  peasant,  determining  to  reserve  himself  .for  more  fa*  the'^dis' 
▼orable  times.  To  make  his  disguise  the  more  complete,  he  'J  p*j^®/ 
laid  aside  his  princely  bearing,  as  well  as  his  regal  robes,  and  lant,  in 
with  t!ie  dress  and  language  of  a  rustic,  he  offered  his  services  g^^'^g^. 
to  a  herdsman,  and  faithfully  tended  his  cows  as  they  grazed.  merMt- 
Once,  when  his  mistress  had  desired  him  to  watch  and  turn  the  *^*'** 
cakes  at  the  fire,  his  mind  wandered  to  other  things,  and  the  ^£2*1? 
^ood  wife  scolded  him  for  permitting  the  cakes  to  burn.  Tet,  to'iiome 
knowing  his  fault,  he  submitted  patiently.  He  was  beloved  by  ^S^  *"- 
the  honest  pair,  whom  he  afterwards  gratefully  rewarded.  At  sit  him 
length  Oddune,  earl  of  Devon,  whose  castle  the  Danes  had  **ney.** 
besieged,  made  a  sally,  and  took  from  them  what  they  supersti- 
tiously  believed  to  be  an  enchanted  banner.  Alfred  now  seeing  visits 
cause  to  hope  for  better  days,  made  himself  known  to  some  of  j^^^^ 
his  nobles  who  had  in  readiness  their  forces.  He  then  took  a  camp  ai 
bold  resolution.  Disguised  as  a  wandering  minstrel,  and  bear-  \^i' 
bug  a  harp,  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Danes;  and  while  his 
music  entertained  them,  they  unsuspiciously  suffered  him  to  ob-  g^g^ 
serve  their  careless  security.  He  also  learned  that  they  were  eth- 
tbout  to  celebrate  a  festival.  Quitting  the  hostile  camp,  he  re-  jf^g^^ 
▼ealed  himself  publicly  to  his  rejoicing  subjects,  who  had  Alfred' 
bought  him  dead.  They  collected  from  all  quarters,  attacked  ^^^h?" 
the  astonished  Danes  on  the  day  of  their  celebration,  and  i>anefl. 
gained  an  easy,  but  complete  victory. 

5.  Alfred  granted  the  Danes  permission  to  settle  in  Northum- 
berland and  East  Anglia,  on  condition  of  their  being  governed 
by  his  laws,  and  embracing  Christianity.    They  were  accord-  j^if^j 
ingly  baptized;  and  the  king  himself  stood  godfather  for  Guth-    truly 
RUM  their  chief.    The  civil  and  military  institutions  of  Alfred    g^iV 
have  acquired  for  him  the  admiration  of  posterity.    The  love     *he 
of  letters  manifested  in  youth,  continued  through  life;  and,    ^^? 
though  burdened  with  the  cares  of  government,  and  harassed  {JJ^^JJ 
with  vexatious  wars,  he  yet  found  time,  at  the  age  of  thir^-    most 
cdpht,  to  study  the  Latin  language,  and  to  write  several  works    ^J^' 
of  reputation.    He  founded  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  lie 
formed  a  system  of  jurisprudence^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  900. 
foundation  of  English  common  law.    He  established  a  navy,  Aifired' 
vhich  is  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  greatest  naval  ^^ 
power  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.    In  short,  it  was  Alfred 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Alfred^a  sabsequer.t  changes  of  fortune  till  the  bat- 
tle of  Ethandune.-— ft.  Where  did  he  permit  the  Danes  to  settle,  and  on 
what  condition  f  What  did  Alfred  accomplish  to  merit  the  admiration  of 
poiteriiy  T  Do  you  find  any  vice  to  counterbalance  his  accomplishments 
and  virtues  T  You  have  now  read  the  history  of  many  sovereigns,  have  you 
iMind  this  a  commoii  cas«  f 
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who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  monarchyi  Nor  do  w« 
find  one  act  of  inhumanity  or  vice,  one  l\abit  of  indolence  oi 
irregularity,  to  sully  the  fair  fame  of  his  f  ublic  virtue.  He  had 
fought  fifty-six  battles ;  but  his  wars  were  those  of  defence  *suid 
ever  unstained  by  ambition  or  cruelty. 

6.  The  three  immediate  successors  of  Alfred  were  able  priucesi 
901*   who  held  the  government  with  a  firm  hand.  These  were  Edwji  bd 
wa^dl.  ^^^  Elder,  nis  son  and  successor,  who  built  many  fortresses 
and  subjiigated  the  Danes;   Athelstan,  natural  son  of  Ed- 
0*15.   ward,  who  is  miich  renowned  in  history  for  the  victories  he  oh^ 
jtm-    tained  over  these  and  other  barbarians  by  whom  the  kingdom  was 
•*•*•    assailed ; — and  Epmunp  the  Elder,  who  conquered  North- 
0411.  umberland  from  the  Britons  and  bestowed  it  on  Halcolm,  king 
B'-     of  Scotland,  on  condition  diat  he  should  do  homage  to  him,  and 
^^^    '  defend  the  northern  frontier  from  the  Danes.    The  reign  of 
94$.  Ed  RED,  his  brother  and  successor,  is  memorable  for  tJie  est^n 
^'**'   blishmenl  of  monasteries  in  England ;  and  for  the  infiuenc« 
which  DuNSTAN,*  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  possessed  over  thia 
superstitious  monarch. 
j^jjp-        7.  Edred  left  the  throne  to  Edwy,  a  prince  of  seventeen,— ^le^ 
Edi^   gant  in  his  person,  and  ardent  in  his  afiections.    The  beautiful 
»"<>     Elgiva,  his  second  cousin,  had  captivated  his  youthful  heart, 
'  **'  and  he  married  her,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  church,  which 
forbade  marriage  between  persons  of  this  degree  of  affinity. 
Dunstan  denounced  and  insulted  him ;  and  he  boldly  banished 
^■lory*^  the  monk  from  the  realm.    But  the  spirit  of  fanaticism, — the 
of  love  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, — was  on  the  side  of  the  church* 
^by  lu-^  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tore  Elgiva  from  her  husband, 
pcrsu.  and  caused  her  face  to  be  scarred  with  a  red  hot  iron,  to  destroy 
the  beauty  which  had  ensnared  the  king.    The  hapless  wife  es- 
caped from  the  cruel  hands  of  hei;  persecutors,  and  was  retvhning 
to  her  husband,  when  they  retook  the  fugitive,  murdered  her, 
and  dethroned  the  wretched  Edwy ;  who,  forsaken  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  excommunicated  by  the  reientiess  clergy,  soon  rested 
from  his  sorrows  in  death. 
8can"h«      8.  Edgar,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  brodier  to  Edwy,  succeeded 
great    him;  and  Dunstan,  who  had  now  returned,  took  the  govem- 
oVmon.  ™®^^  ^  t^6  name  of  the  young  prince.    This  monk  set  himself 
kery  in  against  the  marriages  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  obliged  great 
t   lanSC    numbers  ol  them  to  separate  from  their  families.    He  was  also 

*  This  monk  concealed  great  ambition  under  the  cloak  of  sanctity.  The 
ienorance  and  credality  of  those  times  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  stories  which  he  made  the  people  believe.  In  his  miserable  cell,  this 
devil,  affronted  as  he  said,  by  his  holy  mortifications,  annoyed  him  by  fre* 

Juent  conflicts.  At  length,  he  came  one  day  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.  St. 
dunstan  seized  him  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers.  Satan  roared 
and  bellowed,  and  after  this  never  dared  show  his  face  to  the  vahani 
mo|ik. 

6.  What  were  the  names  and  characters  of  the  three  immediate  saccesson 
of  Alfred  f  (Always  in  answering  such  questions,  give  the  names  ii\  ths 
order  of  time.)  For  what  is  the  reign  of  Edred  memorable  t  Who  WM 
Dunstan  f— T.  Relate  the  history  of  Bdwy  and  Elgiva. 
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tedve  in  endowing  monasteries,  and  thus  shattfng  np  in  idle-  mujuxoi^ 
neas  many  men  whose  services  the  kingdom  ne^ed.    Edgar,  peri*d  fv. 
as  he  grew  to  manhood,  saw  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  and    chap.  n. 
in  reality  preyed  the  master  spirit  of  his  kingdom ;  but  his  oha-  v^^^v'w/ 
lacter  presents  us  greatness  without  virtue.    Flattering  the  959- ' 
monks,  he  preserved  their  fevor;  and  unrestrained  by  moral  E*«*^- 
principle,  he  violated,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  all  Jaws,  hmnan 
and  divine.    He  built  and  supported  a  powerful  navy,  which  he  ^\^ 
divided  into  three  squadrons,  commanding  each  to  make  by    i>un. 
turns,  the  circuit  of  his  dominions,  thus  keeping  the  seamen  in   Taze'i 
practice,  and  intimidating  the  Danes.     Edgar  married  for  his  j^^ 
second  wife,  Elfrida,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  more  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  than  her  virtues.* 

9.  Edward  II.,  son  of  Edgar  by  his  first  marriage,  was  raised  9iy«|. 
by  Dunstan  to  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  £lfri«-  Edward 
da,  who  desired  her  own  son,  Ethblred,  to  receive  the  crown.  Martyr. 
Be  obtained  the  surname  of  the  martyt^  for  the  wicked  Elfrida  Ols. 
soon  caused  him  to  be  murdered;  thus  securing  the  crown  for  ^^Jjf^~ 
Ethelred. 

10.  The  Danes,  with  fresh  hopes  and  recruited  strength, 
again   entered  England,  and  the  weak  monarch  ^ve  them 
money  to  depart    This  was  both  a  lure  and  an  acHcnowledg- 
ment  of  weakness ;  and,  as  if  to  add  yet  another  induce-  IOCS. 
ment  to  the  myriads  of  the  northern  hive,  the  weak  and  cruel  ^^  oV 
son  of  Elfrida  gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre  of  all  the     th« 
Danes  in  his  dominions ;  and  the  order  was  executed  with  the     *°^* 
most  barbarous  inhumanity.     Amor^  the  number  was  Gunhil- 
DA,  Slater  of  Swetn,  the  powerfid  kinf  of  l)enmark — a  Chris- 
lian  princess,  married  to  a  nobleman  of  England.    The  mother 
was  made  to  wimess  the  dying  agonies  of  her  children,  who 
were  put  to  death  before  her  face ;  aAer  which  she  was  herself 
inhumanly  slain.    The  fierce  wrath  of  Sweyn  wis  enkindled.  ^^^^ 
He  collected  a  formidable  armament,  landed  in  the  west  of  Eng-  expeiis 
land,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  land.    'J'he  timid  ^|^j|' 
Ethelred  fled  to  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  (whose  sister 

*  The  fame  of  her  beauty  had  reached  fhe  monarch,  and  he  sent  Ethel- 
wold,  his  favorite,  to  see  if  her  charms  deserved  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
them.  Ethelwold,  enamored  of  her  himself,  falsely  told  his  master  that  re- 
Bort  had  exaagerated  her  beauty— but  that  she  was  a  rich  heiress,  and  would 
be  a  desirable  match  for  himself.  Edg^ar  promoted  the  union.  Afterwards, 
suspecting  the  treachery,  he  determined  to  visit  the  castle  of  Ethelwold. 
The  distressed  busbana  confessed  to  his  wife  the  fault  his  passion  had  led 
him  to  commit,  and  besought  her  to  conceal  her  beauty  as  much  as  possible. 
But  Elfrida  was  careful  to  attire  herself  in  the  most  becoming  manner.  I'he 
monarch  was  charmed,  slew  the  husband  with  his  own  hand,  and  married 
Elfrida.  She  who  had  thus  connived  at  the  destruction  of  her  husband, 
carried  dissension  and  .disaster  into  the  royal  family. 


8.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  and  character  of  Edgar.   What  was  Dnn- 
itan  engaged  in  bringing  about  f — 9.  What  was  the  name  and  fiite  of  Ed- 


nr's  snoceasor  f — 16.  What  was  done  by  Ethelred  in  relation  to  the  Danes  t 
Give  an  account  of  their  massacre.  Who  avenged  the  death  of  Gunhilda  I 
To  whom  did  Ethelsed  fleet 
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MUUUHUL  Emma  he  had  married  for  hia  second  wife.*    Sweyn  died 
PBRi*D  IV.  before  he  had  time  to  establish  himself  in  his  conquered  do- 
cHAf.  II.    minions. 

v^'^^-'v^      1 1.  Ethelred  returned  to  England,  but  found  Canutb,  the 

'1016.  Bon  and  successor  of  Sweyn,  a  powerful  adversary.    The  death 

roundii.  ^^  Eihelred  lefl  his  eldest  son  Edmund  Iroxsidb  to  carry  on 

lOlT  the  war.     Edmund,  though  brave,  was  unable  to  resist  the  war- 

sw?o.  ^^^^  Danes,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  treacherous  machi-> 

'  rojf.  nations  of  his  own  subjects.    He  was  defeated  in  a  battle,  and 

defeats  Compelled  to  relinquish  a  part  of  his  territories.     Canute  re- 

Ed-     ceived  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  Edmund  was 

"*"    '  led  in  possession  of  the  south.    But  this  monarch,  worthy  of 

a  better  fate,  was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  rebellious  subjects 

in  the  interest  of  Canute,  who  then  seized  on  the  dominions  of 

Edmund,  and  became  sovereign  of  the  entire  kingdom.     To 

,     strengthen  his  title  he  married  Emma*  the  widow  of  Ethelred. 

12.  Canute  sent  back  a  part  of  his  followers  into  Denmark| 
and  restored  the  Saxon  laws  and  customs.  After  this  he  return- 
ed to  Denmark,  and  conquered  Sweden  and  J>CorxDay\  whea 
he  returned  to  reside  in  England.  Canute  became  weary  of  the 
flatterers,  who  pronounced  him  omnipotent  He  ordered  his 
chair  placed  by  the  sea  shore,  and  commanded  the  advancing; 
tide  to  stop ;  but  it  moved  onwards  and  wet  his  robe — wheui 

f  turning  to  his  flatterers,  he  sternly  rebuked  them.    On  his  death, 

1^^  his  sons  Harold  and  Hardicanutb  successively  obtained  the 
tt  I  the  Con-  crown  of  England.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  the  English 
Q  fut  of  ^^^  ^^  ^G  Danish  yok6,  and  recalled  Edward,  sumamedf 
||*'<  th«  on  account  of  his  *piety,  'Hhe  Confessor.*'  He'\i'as  ihe  son  of 
2  I  khigs!  Ethelred  and  Emma,  and  had  been  under  the  protection  of  his 
^  !  BCMided  ™**®™*^  uncle,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  The  reign  of  Edward 
*  '  from  was  disturbed  by  rebellions  among  his  nobility,  some  of  whom 
'^''   openly  aspired  to  the  crown. 

13.  The  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  Saxon  kings,  leA  the  succession  to  the  English  throne  open 

*  Emma  was  a  descendant  of  RoUo ;  her  father,  Richard  the  Good,  of 
Normandy,  being  RoIlo*8  ereat  grandson.  She  is  remarkable  as  a  con- 
necting liiik  in  the  English  history.  She  married  two  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, Ethelred,  to  whom  she  was  the  second  wife,  and  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  Alfred  and  Edward  ;  and  after  his  death  Canute,  by  whom  aha 
had  one  son,  Hardicanute.  Edmund  Ironside  was  her  step-son,  as  was  tha 
•econd  Harold,  so  that  she  was  connected  as  either  wife  or  mother,  to  six 
of  the  kings  of  England,  Ethelred,  Edmund,  Cannte,  Harold.  Hardica* 
nate,  and  Edward  the  Confesssr.  She  was  aunt  to  Wijliam  the  Conqueror, 
and  his  only  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  was  through  her.  Thus  shs 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Nor* 
nan  kings  of  England.  ^ 

10.  Give  some  account  of  Emma.  (See  note.)  — 11.  Give  an  account  of 
Canute. — 13.  What  did  Canute  in  respect  to  the  Saxon  customs?  What 
kingdoms  did  he  conquer  f  As  Canute  was  originally  king  of  Denmark, 
of  now  many,  and  what  countries  was  he  now  the  sovereign  7  What 
method  did  he  take  to  reprove  his  flatterers  t  Who  succeeded  Cannte  in 
the  sovereignty  of  England  f  What  was  done  on  the  death  of  Hardica* 
nate  f  What  was  the  parentage  of  Edward  the  Confessor  f  Who  was  bis 
nmota  ancestor  f    Of  what  dynasty  is  he  the  last  king  t 
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lo  contention.  Edgar,  surnamed  Athelino,  (the  illustrionn)  a  ^B^iJ*^^ 
mm  of  Edmund  Ironside,  presented  his  claim,  and  also  William,  peri>d  iv, 
0UKB  OF  Normandy,  natural  son  of  duke  Robert,  the  brother    cbaf.  il 
of  Emma.     Before,  however,  the  question  of  right  was  decided,  ^-^'^^'^^i' 
Harold,  son  of  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  usurped  the  sove*    1063. 
reignty,  and  obtained  the  allegiance  of  the  nation.    William,  of  ^^^^  "* 
Normandy,  was  distinguished  for  courage,  ambition,  and  mill-   .-^.^y^  . 
tary  skill.    His  court  was  thronged  by  youth  of  different  coun-  mother  wm§ 
tries,  eager  for  military  enterprise.     William  dutifully  applied  ^^'bSJfof 
to  pope  Alexander  II.  for  permission  to  conquer  England.    The    » tanner.) 
pope  gave  him  the  country,  and  sent  him  his  blessing,  with  a 
ring  containing  one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs.    William  no  longer  hesi- 
tate, but  embarked  his  army,  and  landed  at  Pevensey.    Harold 
was  in  the  north,  where  he  had  just  defeated  the  forces  of  the  --^^^^^ 
kipg  of  Norway,  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom,  when  he  ^^^ 
learned  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  landed  with  a  power-  iifos. 
ful  army.    Elated  with  his  recent  victory,  he  hastened  to  the  ^Sn?" 
south.     Deaf  to  remonstrances,  at  Hastings  he  ventured  his    ^>eri 
kingdom,  though  with  an  inferior  force,  upon  the  success  of  a    lanST 
single  battle, — lost  it — and  with  it  his  crown  and  life. 

14.  William  proceeded  to  London.     Before  he  reached  the    wn- 
city,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  who  offered  him  the  crown,  "con?* 
accompanied  by  Edgar  Atheling,  with  the  two  noblemen  Edwin  queror 
and  Morcar,  who  had  proclauned  this  descendent  of  the  Saxon   ^^ 
line.  AAer  six  months  he  revisited  Normandy.   The  rapacity  of    ^^v^ 
his  army  produced  a  revolt.    William  hastened  his  return,  and  ^^S^lVo 
found  that  the  insurrection  was  headed  by  the  most  powerful  ***JjJf®" 
nobles  of  the  realm,  aided  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Denmark. 
Be  crushed  the  rebellion,  and  found  pretences  to  ennch  his 
Norman  followers,  bestowing  on  them  the  estates  of  the  rebels. 

15.  William  introduced  the  feudal  system  into  England,  di- 
viding the  kmgdom  into  large  landed  estates,  or  baronies,  which  ^^|[« 
were  distributed  among  the  Norman  chiefs,  none  of  the  English  ibem\o 
being  permitted  to  hold  those  of  the  first  rank.    The  English  ^^^^^^^ 
nobility  were  therefore  degraded,  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  ligbti  at 
conquered  became  serfs.     William  caused  a  survey  of  all  the  riijf„g 
lands  in  England  to  be  made,  and  recorded  in  what  is  termed   oftii* 
^  the  Doomsday  Book."    He  obliged  the  people  to  extinguish  o^e/en- 
their  lights  at  the  ringing  of  the  curfew,  or  evening  bell.  ingbeii.) 

16.  On  the  death  of  William,  his  dominions  were  divided 
among  his  sons.    England  was  the  portion  of  William  Rufus.  108T 
Hip  continental  possessions  were  divided  between  his  younger  ^"SL" 
•ons,  Robert  and  Henry,  Robert  receiving  the  larger  share. 

13.  Who  presented  claims  to  the  throne  at  bis  death?  Who  wasao* 
knowledgcd  king?  For  what  was  William  distincruished  ?  What  species 
of  |>erEons  thronfed  his  court  ?    When  he  invaded  England,  at  what  place 


did  he  land  ?  Where  was  Harold  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Hai 
in^  and  its  resnlts? — 14.  Relate  ihe  circa mstances  of  the  esrlv  part  of  his 
leign. — 15.  In  following  out  the  feudal  system,  whom  did  WHliam  make 
the  chief  barons ?    Who  became  serfs?     What  measure  did  he  take  con- 


eeniing  the  landed  property  in  England  ? — 16.  Give  an  account  of  the  sue* 
1  of  William. 
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^^MtRUL  Wars  between  these  brothers  followed.    At  length  Robert  i»- 

PERi'D  IV.  bibed  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  crusades;  and  resolving  to 

CHAP.  n.    devote  himself  to  the  holy  enterprise,  mortgaged  Normandy  to 

^^^^^^^"^  his  brother  William,  for  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  enable 

him  to  embark. 

Th«hifh.       17.  SCOTLAND. — ^The  ancient  Caledonians  were  nervsr 

Scotland    <^onquered  b^  the  Romans,  though  they  employed  the  arms  of 

MTer  con.  Some  of  their  most  skilful  commanders  against  them.    In  the 

tStRoiMBi.  fi^  century,  when  the  island  was  abandoned,  and  the  Britons 

"twMii'iiie'  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  independence,  we  find  in  the  northern  parts, 

PicuTand    two  powerful  and  distinct  tribes;   the  PicU  and  the  Seois^ 

scou.      >p)|3  p^^^  Qpe  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancieni 

Britons,  who,  in  the  Roman  conquests,  chose  to  migrate  north* 

ward  rather  than  to  submit    They  inhabited  the  eastern,  whfle 

the  ScotSy  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  origin  with  the  northern 

Irisfiy  occupied  the  western  coast  of  the  island.*    These  nations 

were  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  and  with  the  inhabit- 

B42      ants  of  South  Britain,  who  at  last,  unable  to  withstand  their 

In  Kenneth  depredations,  called  in,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aid  of  the  Saxons. 

"eTnlre  olf*  '^^^^  contests  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  at  length  closed  by 

^the  Picta    the  elevation  of  a  prince  named  Kenneth  Mc Alpine,  to  the 

and  Scou.   throne  of  both  kingdoms,  he  uniting  the  blood  of  the  two  royal 

femilies  of  the  Picts  and  the  Scots.    The  conntry  received  the 

name  of  Scotland. 

M83.        18.  Duncan  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1033,  but  fell  by  the 

•  Jgg"'    hand  of  Macbeth,  who  usurped  his  throne.    The  usurper  was 

Maebetb.    ^^^^  ^lain  in  batde  at  DunsinanCy  by  Macdufi^  an  injured  noble. 

Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duncan,  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 

where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

^^^    By  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whom  Ed- 

MiOMimi    ^^^  "®°^  ^^^  Scotland,  Malcolm  recovered  his  kingdom. 

During  the  remainder  of  Edward's  reifn,  the  two  nations  were 

at  peace.    On  the  accession  of  Harold  to  the  English  throne, 

Malcolm  favored  the  insurrection  against  him.     Many  of  the 

Saxon  nobles  of  England,  stung  by  the  indignities  sufiered  from 

their  Norman  conquerer,  fled  to  his  court    Among  them,  were 

Edpr  Atheling,  and  his  sister  Margaret,  a  virtuous,  beamijful, 

«r**^SSi.  w>°  accomplished  princess.    The  monarch  of  the  Scots  made 

*§ueL  *  her  his  queen,  and  she  exerted  a  most  happy  influence,  laboring 

*  The  hnguage  of  this  people  is  called  the  CeUie.  or  more  receniljr  iIm 
Gaelic  The  learned  ore  at  variance  respecting  the  Celts ;  some  maintain* 
ing  them  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Goths,  others  assigning  them  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  Julius  C«sar  found  in  Gaul,  a  people  whom  he  called  CeltSL 
Some  suppose  that  Cssar  referred  to  the  Belgic  Gauls.  Ml,  we  beUeT«, 
agree  that  the  only  remains  of  this  people  now  discoveraole,  are  found  m 
Inland  and  the  western  part  of  Great  Britain. 

IT.  Were  the  ancient  Caledonians  eYer  conquered  by  the  Romanaf 
What  two  tribes  gave  demonstrations  of  their  pKiwer  in  the  fifth  century  ff 
What  is  believed  conceminff  the  Picts  t  What  is  said  of  the  Scots  f  (Ex- 
amine the  note.)  Why  is  the  reign  of  Kenneth  Mc  Alpine  memorable  f— 
18.  Whom  did  Macbeth  assassinate?  Where,  and  by  whom  was  Mae* 
beth  slain  r  Give  an  account  of  his  successor.  What  per0>na  fled  to  MaU 
oolm*8  court  f    Give  an  account  of  Margaret. 
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fclr  the  insttuction  of  the  barbarous  Scots,  and  reltering  the  dis-  ^^^J^su^ 
tresses  of  her  Saxon  countrymen.    During  the  reign  of  William  perpd  iv, 
RufttSf  Malcolm  was  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  was  chap.  in. 
finally  slain  in  battle.    His  children  being  minors,  his  brother  ^^'^/^^^j 
I>ONAtD  Bane  usurped  the  crown,  and  Scotland  was  for  some    1093. 
jrears  embroiled  in  civil  war ;  but  at  length,  Edgar,  the  third     ^^a^*.' 
Km  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  obtained  the  crown.  1098> 


CHAPTER  m. 

Germany. 

1.  After  the  downfall  of  Cliarlemagne's  empire,  Germany,  ___. 
from  the  character  of  its.  sovereigns,  took  the  lead  in  the  poll-  P^^^}- 
tics  of  Europe.  Otho  the  Great  succeeded  his  distinguished  ^dS!- 
fiither,  Henry  the  Fowler.  The  powerful  nobles  of  his  king-  ^^^*jj, 
dom  openly  aspired  to  independence,  but  he  obliged  them,  by  extends 
the  force  of  his  arms,  and  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  to  submit  p^^^r 
He  balanced  their  power  by  conferring  upon  the  clergy  the  over 
rights  of  temporal  princes.  Bohemia  he  rendered  tributary  to  i^Vnd 
Germany,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Christianity.  Hunga- 
He  encountered  the  warlike  Hungarians  near  Augsbuigh,  and  '^' 
was  victorious.    He  invaded  France  and  Denmark,  and  where- 

•ver  he  went,  he  made  the  will  of  others  bend  to  his  own. 

2.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Italy  ^^^ 
had  been  governed  by  native  princes,  engaged  in  frequent  hos*  951. 
tilities  with  each  other,  and  the  realm  was  divided  by  powerful  Kings  6f 
fiictions.    Of  these  princes,  perhaps  Berenger  I.,  who.  from  n^ren- 
dttke  of  Friuli,  became  king  of  Italy,  is  besl  known.    The  aid  J®/  J;. 
of  Otho  was  now  implored  against  Berenger  H.,  who  had  gir  u.' 
rendered  himself  odious  by  his  tyranny.    Otho  marched  into 
Italy,  subdued  Berenger ;  made  himself  master  of  his  kingdom, 
deposed  the  licentious  pope,  John  XIT.,  who  favored  Berenger, 

and  placed  Leo  YIII.  in  the  papal  chair.    Otho  determining 
to  set  the   civil   above   the  ecclesiastical  power,  revived  a  oJJf^ 
claim  that  he  and  his  successors  should  have  the  power  of   unhet 
naming  the  pope^  and  giving  investiture  to  bishops.    On  the  tbe'em- 
retum  of  Otho  to  Germany,  his  Italian  subjects  again  revolted,    pire. 
and  on  the  death  of  Leo,  contested  the  right  of  the  emperor  to 
nominate  his  successor.    His  arms,  however,  again  compelled 

18.  Who  are  the  successors  of  Malcolm  f 

Chap.  III. — 1.  On  what  account  did  Germany  take  the  lead  in  politics  f 
From  what  able  monarch  did  Otho  the  ereat  descend  f  What  actions 
■bowed  the  force  of  Otho's  character  f  What  nations  did  ho  successfully 
contend  with  f— S.  What  occurred  in  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Charlemagne's 
•mpire  T  What  preteirt  had  Otho  for  invading  Italy  t  What  did  he  effect 
in  Italy  f    What  clatvk  did  he  set  up  f 
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^•^'^-  submission)  after  which  his  reign  was  tranquil.    He  was  ths 
PERFD IV.  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time. 

CKAP.  III.       3.  Otho  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Otho  II ,  who  during 
v-^'NT'^/  the  life  of  his  father  had  been  elected  his  successor.    By  a  mai^ 
riage  with  Theophana,  daughter  of  the  eastern  eniperor,  he  ob» 
973.  tained  a  claim  to  the  Grecian  provinces  of  Italy.    During  hi* 
Otho  II.  reign,  the  most  disorderly  and  turbulent  proceedings  were  wit- 
nessed at  Rome,  where  at  one  time  three  several  popes  were 
Three    elected,  each  anathematising  and  excommunicating  the  others. 

DOD6S  ftt  '  O  O 

the  4.  Otho  III.,  although  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
time^  death,  had  by  his  influence  been  elected  to  succeed  him.  Tho 
Italians  rebelled,  and  under  Crescentius,  a  Roman,  who  took 
tlie  title  of  consul,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish  the  re- 
public.  But  the  degenerate  Romans  had  no  longer  the  virtue  to 
remain  free,  even  if  a  leader  of  talents  had  been  at  their  head 
Otho,  when  he  became  of  age,  soon  quieted  the  dbturbances 
made  by  the  party  of  Crescentius,  and  restored  pope  Gregory 
(?^UL  ^^°™  ^^®y  ^^^  deposed.  This  emperor  defeated  the  Danes, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Eric,  (who  then  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,)  obtaining  permis* 
sion  for  Christian  missionaries  to  enter  his  kingdom.  Olho  ex* 
pelled  the  Saracens  from  the  south  of  Italy^  where  they  had 
made,  for  forty  years,  destructive  ravages.  He  dying  without 
heirs,  several  claimants  of  the  imperial  crown  appeared. 

6,  Henrt  II.,  grandson  of  Otho  li.,  obtained  the  election. 
His  reign  is  marked  by  no  important  event.     It  is  said,  that  dis* 
1003  gustcd  with  the  world,  he  desired  to  retire  to  a  convent,  and  as- 
^^*y'y   sumed  the  monastic  habit.    The  abbot  received  him  as  a  bro- 
ther, but  remarked,  ^^  Monks  owe  obedience  to  their  superiors^ 
1  order  you  to  continue  at  the  helm  of  government."     Henry 
obeyed  his  superior,  and  reassumed  his  crown.     At  his  dea& 
r^^ii  ^°  assembly  of  princes,  after  six  weeks  deliberation,  elected  as  his 
u.^    successor,  Conrad  H.,  surnamed  the  Salic,  duke  of  Franconia. 
During  his  reign,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  annexed  to  the 
German  empire. 

6.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henrt  III.,  who  found 
himself  engaged,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  in  wan 
^J®  with  the  Hungarians,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Poles  who  had 
in7  now  become  a  nation ;  in  all  of  which,  success  followed  hi« 
arms.    Henry  extended  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  exer- 
cised a  more  absolute  power  than  any  former  German  monarch. 
1056.  His  nobles  murmured,  and  af\er  his  death  their  enmity  descended 
^iy7  to  his  son  and  successor,  Henrt  IV.,  and  was  manifested 
in  the  course  of  the  war  with  the  popes,  called  the  war  of  the 
the'iT/  investitures.    The  former  Roman  emperors  had  exercised  the 
Testi-   power  of  nominating  bishops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them 

3.  Give  on  account  of  his  successor.  What  was  the  state  of  the  pope* 
dom  ?— 4.  Who  was  Crescentius?  Eric?  What  is  here  said  of  the  Sara- 
cens T  What  actions  were  performed  by  Otho  III.  ?— 5.  What  can  you  say 
of  Henry  II.  f  What  kingdom  was  annexed  to  Germany  by  Conrmd  tht 
Salic  f— 6.  What  account  can  you  give  of  Henry  III.  t 
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Investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier.  Otho  the  Great,  and  his 
successors,  had  claimed  this  power.  Pope  Alexander  II.  had 
published  a  decree  during  the  life  of  Henry  ill.,  forbidding  this 
investiture,  and  the  doctrine  was  now  maintained,  that  as  the 
spiritual  power  was  superior  to  tlie  temporal,  the  bishops  and 
abbots  received  their  authority  from  God,  and  not  from  the  em« 
peror ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  emperor  was  to  >hold  his 
investiture  of  the  pope,  and  his  authority  under  him. 

7.  The  famous  Hildebrand,  with  the  titleof  Grkoort  VII., 
was  now  in  the  papal  chair.  He  dispatched  a  legate  to  the 
German  emperor,  forbidding  him  to  exercise  the  rights  of  inves- 
titure. Henry  treated  his  messenger  with  contempt,  convoked 
an  assembly  of  his  princes  and  ecclesiastics,  and  declared 
Gregory  a  usurper  of  the  papacy.  Gregory,  fully  aware  of 
the  disaffection  of  the  German  nobles,  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Henry,  absolving  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  depriving  him  of  his  imperial  authority. 
The  German  nobles,  thus  encouraged,  revolted,  and  the  German 
clergy,  who  had  just  before  declared  Gregory  an  usurper,  now 
espoused  his  cause. 

8.  Henry,  surrounded  with  dangers,  saw  no  safety  but  in  ap- 
peasing the  wrath  of  the  pope.  With  this  view,  he  passed  the 
Alps,  and  accompanied  by  only  a  few  domestics,  proceeded  to 
Canosa,  where  Gregory  then  was,  and  presented  himself  as  a 
penitent  at  the  gates  of  the  fortress.  The  monarch  was  only 
admitted  within  the  outer  court.  There,  wrapped  in  sackcloth, 
with  his  feet  bare,  he  was  detained  three  days  in  the  month  of 
January,  before  the  haughty  pontiff  would  admit  him  to  his  pre- 
sence. The  penance  of  Henry,  and  his  promise  to  submit  in 
all  things,  at  length  procured  him  absolution. 

9.  The  reconciliation,  however,  was  short;  the  arrogance  of 
the  pope  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Italian  princes,  and  a 
strong  party  was  formed  in  Henry's  favor.  He  renewed  the 
war,  but  while  engaged  with  the  Italians  against  the  pope,  his 
German  subjects  revolted.  A  second  excommunication  was 
thundered  ag^'nst  him  by  Gregory,  who  again  deposed  him, 
and  declared  Rodolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  emperor.  Henry,  aug- 
mented his  party  in  Germany,  and  convening  a  few  bishops  who 
adliered  to  him,  he  degraded  Gregory  and  appointed  another 
pope^  He  defeated  and  slew  Rodolph,  when  his  followers  dis- 
persed. Henry  then  returned  to  Italy,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and 
coi^tinued  '%  for  two  years,  when  at  length  the  city  was  carried 
by  assault  Gregory  escaped,  but  shortly  aAer  died.  Henry 
procured  the  consecration  of  Clement  HI.  After  the  emperor's 
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6.  What  wns  the  point  in  dispute  between  the  popes  and  emperors  re- 
specting investiture,  or  investing  with  authoriry  f  Who  was  Henry  IV.  7 — 
T.  What  pope  was  his  opponent  f  What  course  did  he  pursue  towards 
Henry f  How  did  Henry  retaliate?  How  did  the  German  nobles  now 
conduct  r — 8.  Relate  the  abject  submission  of  Henry,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  pope.»-9.  Whom  in  this  contest  did  the  Italians  favor  t  Whom  did  the 
Germans  f  By  what  parties  was  the  battle  of  WoUsheim  fought,  and  what 
were  its  results  f 
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MiiiUHUu  return  to  Germany,  his  enemies  deposed  Clement,  and  elected 
FBRrn  IV.  Victor,  whose  early  death  made  way  for  Urban  II.    He  r^ 
OHAP.  III.  newed  the  war  of  the  investitures,  and  embroiled  Henry  in  m 
^^''^^''^'^^  quarrel  with  his  son,  Conrad.    This  brings  the  history  of  Ger- 
many to  the  period  when  the  council  of  Clermont  decided  upon 
the  first  crusade. 

10.  ITALY.— When  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the 
empire  of  the  west  passed  from  the  Cariovingian  family,  the  go* 
vemment  of  Italy  was  usurped  by  the  principal  nobles.  Of 
these,  the  dukes  of  Spoletto  and  Tuscany,  and  Uie  Marquises  of 
Pavia,  Susa  and  Friuli,  were  the  most  powerful.  The  great 
duchy  of  Benevento,  had  been  divided  into  the  principalities  of 
Benevento,  Salerno  and  Capua.    Apulia  and  Calabria  ieere  still 

iifUetTand  ****J*^'  ^  '^  tmperor  of  tki  east^  J^aphs  and  Amalfi  teere  re- 
imoUteS.  publicSy  under  the  protection  of  the  Grecian  empire.  Rome  was 
subject  to  the  pope.  For  seventy  years  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
though  little  more  than  a  name^  was  the  subject  of  contest  be* 
tween  the  most  ambitious  and  powerful  nobles.  The  northern 
parts  were  desobted  by  the  Hungarians,  while  the  southern 
coasts  were  subject  to  Uie  inroads  of  the  Saracens^  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Sicily. 

11.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  assistance  of  Otho  the  Great 
was  sought  '  He  marched  into  Italy,  and  received,  at  Milan,  the 
iron  crown  of  the  Lombards,  and  at  Rome,  from  the  pope,  the 
golden  crown  ot  the  empire ;  thus  reviving  in  his  person,  the 

990.      ^^6  of  emperor  of  the  Romans,  which  had  been  extinct  for  forty 
Otho  the    years.    Otho,  and  his  immediate  successors,  exercised  the  pre- 
^M V  dJii-^  rogatives  with  which  the  emperors  of  the  west  had  formerly 
wer,  fixes  been  endowed.    They  repeatedly  marched  into  Italy  at  the  heao 
ioTereignty.  of  armies,  received  the  homage  of  the  Italian  states,  exacted  theii 
rents,  and  promulgated  their  laws.    The  tie  which  bound  Italy 
to  the  German  empire  was,  however,  growing  weak.     The  dis- 
tance of  the  emperor  prevented  the  continued  and  energetic  ex- 
ercise of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  a  spirit  of  freedom  was 
enkindled. 

12.  The  dangers  with  which  the  cities  were  surrounded, 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  provide  for  their  own  defence,  and 
by  permission  they  rebuilt  their  walls.  The  protection  they 
thus  afforded,  drew  multitudes  of  the  country  people  within 
them.    Their  population  and  wealth  rapidly  Increased.    Obe* 

RiMoftUe  ^^^^^^  lo  the  dukes,  counts,  or  marquises,  was  thrown  ofl^  and 
Italian     the  people  of  the  cities  elected  their  own  magistrates.    The  war 
keeonM^ht  of  the  investitures,  in  which  tlie  cities  engaged,  part  of  them  on 
^^SlibUcii*'   ^^  *^^®  ^^  ^^®  emperor,  part  on  that  of  the  pope,  showed  these 
litde  communities  their  importance,  and  contributed  to  diffiise  a 
republican  spirit    In  Lombardy,  Milan  was  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  independent  governments.    There  existed  at  this 

'^ 

lO.  Describe  the  condiiion  of  Ifalyf — 11.  What  crowns  did  Otho  the 
Great  receive t  What  occurred  after  his  death? — 19.  Describe  the  man- 
ner of  the  growth  of  the  Italian  cities t  Of  their  beooming  republics  ?  What 
five  are  here  mentioned  f 
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period)  still  older  republics,  which  had  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
the  Grecian  possessions — Venice^  Ravenna^  Genoa^  and  Pisti.   perpdiv. 

13.  When  Attila  drove  from  their  homes  the  inhabitants  of  cbap.  hi. 
Aquileia  and  Padua,  they  found  a  refuge  on  some  islands  in  the  v^^s^^v/ 
Adriatic,  where  they  built  and  settled,  calling  their  city  Rialto. 

It  gradually  increased  in  population,  and  was  subject  to  the  By-     ^^ 
zantine  empire,  till  the  tenth  century.    It  then  became  commer-    founded 
cial  and  independent,  and  conquered  the  adjoining  territories 
called  Venetia^  Istria  and  Dalmatia. 

14.  Early  in  the  eleventh  century,  ike  Jformans  were  em- 
ployed by  a  prince  of  Salerno,  against  the  Saracens,  who  had    -g^-.^ 
invaded  his  territories.    Fresh  adventurers  from  the   north    JtJ^JJl 
flocked  into  Italy,  where  they  founded  the  small  ci^  of  Aversa  mm  eaiiad 
near  Capua.     A  difficulty  respecting  their  pay,  at  length  pro-  a|SiMt*t2« 
duced  a  war  between  the  Normans,  and  their  employers.    They   SaraceM, 
invaded  Apulia,  which  they  soon  subdued.    AHer  Uie  conquest     Muntrf 
of  the  Grecian  possessions  of  Italy,  the  republics  of  JVop/Mand  tJ^nweiTM. 
JSmalJij  fell  before  the  invaders.    The  sovereignty  of  Apulia 

was  conferred  upon  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  the  renowned 
brotftrs,  sons  of  Tancred,  lord  of  Hauteville,  in  Nonnandy.        R^b^rt 

15.  The  pope,  Lbo  IX.,  formed  a  league  with  the  emperor  of   mniaiMd 
Constantinople  against  the  Normans,  and  Leo  marched  inperson    ^Jj^t'jj'' 
against  Robert,  but  was  defeated  and  tdcen  prisoner.    The  de-   eunnin^) 
votion  of  the  Normans  dictated  the  most  honorable  treatment  to  "*^^ 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  warriors  knell  to  implore  his    pri«>ner. 
forgiveness  for  arming  in  their  own  defence.    The  pope  granted     f  q^^ 
them  absolution,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  sovereignty  of        to 
the  country  they  had  conquered,  which  they  now  held  as  a    1090. 
fief  of  the  holy  see.    Roger,  the  brother  of  Robert  Guiscard,  ^Sw  steii^ 
conquered  the  Saracens  of  Sibily,  and  made  himself  master  of 

the  island.    Robert  next  directed  his  views  towards  the  eastern     Robert 
empire.    At  the  head  of  his  Normans  he  advanced  into  Epirus,  "*a*"  n  " 
took  the  city  of  Durazzo,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over     Alexias 
the  army  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus.    His  ^o™"*"*"* 
successes  in  Greece,  however,  were  of  no  permanent  advantage.    108!i- 
Robert  was  recalled  to  Italy  by  the  revolt  of  some  of  the  cities  d^^^^^o 
of  Apulia.     In  the  war  of  the  investitures,  he  afforded  powerAil     Roben 
aid  to  pope  Gregory  VU.,  and  at  length  gave  him  an  asylum  "^{^ Gr«^** 
when  driven  from  Rome.  io^  vu. 

13.  When  and  how  was  Venice  founded? — 14.  Describe  the  rise  Df  the 
kingdom  of  Naples t — 15.  What  league  was  formed  asainst  the  Normans  f 
WUch  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  of  Normandy  conquered  Sicily  t  What  war 
was  afterwards  made  by  Robert  Guiscard  t 
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France,  Spain,  Russia,  Greek  Empire,  &e. 

jmuumsL      ].  FRANCE.— The  princes  of  the  Carlovingiiui  famay  had 
rERr'>  IV.  hecome  so  insignificant,  and  the  ties  which  bound  the  nation 
CHAF  IV.   to  it9  monarch  were  so  slight,  that  the  accession  of  Hugh 
^^"^'^^'^  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  was  hardly  considered 
fThe  ca-  as  an  usurpation,  and  was  attended  with  no  disorder.     After  a 
I  £ynaf.  reign  of  eight  years,  Hugh  transmitted  the  sovereignty  to  hia 
ottiy    ^^'^?  Robert,  whom  he  had  already  associated  with  himself  ia 
Hui^    the  government.    Robert  was  undisturbed  by  foreign  foes,  but 
Q^S^i'    ^^  discipline  by  which  the  papal  power  humbled  and  subjugated 
SSwi.  ^^^^'i  b^^ted  his  domestic  happiness*    He  had  married  Bertha, 
(Owing  sister  of  Rodolfh,  king  of  Burgundy,  his  cousin  in  the  fourth 
terMbfe  ^^^gree,  while  the  prohibition  of  the  church  extended  to  the  se- 
power   venth ;  and  Gregory  V.  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage, 
coinrou-  under  pain  oi  excommunication.  The  king  ventured  to  disregard 
«ven  hk  ^®  thuuders  of  the  Vatican,*  aimed  not  only  at  him,  but  against 
■er.    all  those  who  had  abetted  the  offence.    The  bishops  who  had 
would   sanctioned  the  marriage  were  suspended.    Robert  soon  expe- 
not     rienced  how  terrific  the  power  of  excommunication  had  become, 
any  ar-  His  courtiers  and  servants  abandoned  him.    Two  domestics 
which   ^®^®  ^^  ^^^  dared  remain,  and  even  these  purified  by  fire  the 
had     vessels  used  by  the  unfortunate  prince,  and  threw  the  remaining 
conSiS  ^^^^  *^  ^®  dogs.     The  weak  monarch,  instead  of  arousing  to 
wfthth«  her  defence,  at  length  repudiated  his  blameless  wife, 
qoeen.')      ^'  Henry,  his  SOU  and  successor,  being  disturbed  by  do- 
mestic conspiracies,  sought  aid  of  Robert,  duke  of  Norman- 
1081.  ^y?  ^^^  re-established  him  upon  the  throne.   In  reward  for  this 
Benryi-  service,  Henry  added  to  his  duchy  Chaumont,  Pontoise,  and 
other  places  which  belonged  to  the  crown.    He  was  succeeded 
1060.  by  his  son  Philip  L,  only  eight  years  of  age.    During  his 
Philip  I.  minority  the  regency  was  committed  to  the  pious  and  dignified 
Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  preserved  tlie  peace  of  the 
nation  by  being  always  ready  for  war.     Philip  was  on  the 
throne  of  France,  at  the  time  when  the  council  of  Clermoat 
decided  on  the  first  crusade. 

3.  SPAIN. — It  will  be  recollected  that.aAer  the  conquest  of 
Spain  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  some  of  the  Christian  inha* 
bitants  fied  to  the  mountains  of  the  north,  where  they  founded 

*  The  palace  of  the  popes  of  Rome  ie  called  the  Vatican.  The  decreet 
which  the  pope  sent  forth  had  become,  from  hie  great  power,  eo  terrible, 
that  they  were  expressively  called  "  ^e  thuaders  of  the  Vatican." 

Chap.  IV.— 1.  What  mav  be  said  of  the  accession  of  the  Dynasty  of 
Capet  in  the  room  of  the  CarloTinffian  f  Under  what  circumstances  had  his 
successor  contracted  marriage  f  What  was  the  consequence  of  his  excom- 
munication T-— 3.  What  account  can  you  aire  of  his  successors  f — 3.  What 
counuy  of  Spain  had  not  been  conquered  by  the  Moors  f 
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die  kingdom  of  Asturias,    From  this  mountainous  domain,  Jf»d^9  bul 
whose  very  insignificance  proved  its  security,  sprung  other  perfd  it. 
kingdoms,  which  eventually  subdued  the  Mahometan  power  on  chap.  iv. 
the  peninsula.    The  descendants  of  the  powerful  Abderrhaman  v^^^n^^w/ 
liad  undermined  their  own  strength  by  their  frequent  dissen-  Jh*  Wnj- 
tions;  and  about  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  his  turlas^ontha 
fiunily  became  extinct;  and  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  was  divided    "^^^w" 
into  separate  provinces,  or  petty  kingdoms,  over  which  the  proves  the 
rincipal  nobles  assumed  the  sovereignty.    The  Christian  do-    chrStMin 
minions  in  Spain  had,  at  this  time,  become  enlarged  by  en-     Spain, 
eroachments  upon  the  Saracens,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Leon^ 
Castile^  JSTaoarre^  BXidArragon  had  each  its  respective  monarch. 

4.  Sancho  IH.,  or  the  Great,  united  in  his  person  the  sove-  *'*q*^^®j*'* 
reignty  of  Navarre  and  Arragon;  and  his  son  Ferdinand  made  lOOOi 
himself  master  of  Castile  and  Leon,  so  that  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tian Spain  was,  in  1035,  under  the  government  of  one  family. 
Alfhonso  VI.,  the  successor  of  Ferdinand,  recovered  the  city 
of  Toledo.  The  wars  between  the  Christians  and  Moors,  in 
this  century,  are  memorable  for  the  display  of  valor  and  chi- 
vaLry.  Don  Roderigo  Dias  de  Bivar,  called  the  Cid,  (the 
chief)  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  Spanish  knights,  whose 
exploits  have  descended  to  posterity  glowing  with  all  the  ro- 
mance of  the  age. 

5.  RUSSIA. — It  was  during  this  period  that  we  first  meet  in  •*J^J3^^7' 
history,  the  name  of  Russians.     In  the  ninth  century  they  ap-  flnt^'knows 
Deared  at  Constantinople  as  traders,  and  exchanged  their  slaves,   *"  himorr. 
turs,  honey,  and  the  hides  of  their  cattle,  for  the  com,  wine,  oil, 
manufactures  and  spices  of  Greece.    The  luxury  and  splendour 

of  Constantinople  excited  the  desires  of  the  barbarians,  and 
piratical  expeditions  were  commenced.  Their  vessels,  descend- 
ing the  Borysthenes,  penetrated  the  Euxine,  and  spread  desola- 
tion through  the  province  of  Anatolia.  At  length  the  adventu- 
rous Russians  menaced  Constantinople.  In  their  first  enterprise, 
they  entered  the  port  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  Mi- 
ehi^l.  A  tempest  destroyed  their  ships,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat 

6.  Afterwards  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  in- 
stigated SwATOSLAUs,  prince  of  the  Russians,  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Russian  prince  having  achieved    ^  bUu. 
this,  soon  gave  indication  of  his  dangerous  vicinity.     At  the 
head  of  his  barbarians  he  invaded  the  empire,  and  Nicephorus 

found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  tlie  enemy  he  had  brought  RaBsiammr 
npon  his  dominions.    Hia^successor,  John  Zimisces,  was  more  Q^^ek  «■• 
fuccessful.    He  obtainetfrepeated  victories  over  the  Russians,      pire. 
drove  them  out  of  the  empire,  and  pursued  Swatoslaus  to  Driiza, 

3.  What  sprung  from  it  f  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Saracens  of 
Spain  f  What  four  Christian  kingdoms  had  arisen  f— 4.  Which  of  ihem 
did  Sancho  the  Great  govern  f  Which  his  son  t  Who  is  the  most  noted 
of  the  Spanish  knights  ?•— 5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Russians  in  their  first 
tnvBsion  of  the  Gr^k  empire  t— O.  What  waa  done  by  the  Russians  under 
Swttoslaua  t 
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tbreaten 

ConstantS- 
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Middle  HUu  ^  post  OH  the  Danube  to  which  he  had  retreated.    Here  he  b©« 
PERPD  IV.  f^ieged  him,  and  compelled  him  and  the  reliant  of  his  follow* 
CHAP.  IT.    ers,  to  return  to  their  nation. 

v^^N^-'w/      7.  O1.OA9  the  mother  of  Swatoslaus,  was  a  princess  of  uiw 
(The  empe-  common  character.    She  had  early  embraced  Christianity,  and. 
zTniisces,   received  baptism  from  tlie  patriarch  of  Constantinople.     Her 
cod  rather'  ^^^^^^  efforts  to  Christianize  her  barbarous  subjects  had,  how- 
on  which'  ever,  proved  ineffectual ;  even  her  son  having  rigidly  adiiered 
?fte?wBrd!r  ^o  ^^  ancient  religion.    Yet  the  example  and  influence  of  Olga 
when  he    v^ere  uot  without  effect    Her  grandson  Vlodomir,  on  his  mai^ 
he?  miTr.    riage  with  AiYNA,  a  princess  of  Constantinople,  renounced  ido- 
fuacd^U)    ^^^T'  ^"^  embraced  the  Christian  faith.    Her  efforts  to  civilize 
her  subjects,  evinced  a  mind  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
she  lived,  and  Vlodomir  pursued  the  course  marked  out  by  her 
superior  wisdom. 
Ba.ii.        8.  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE.— Basil,  the  Macedoniatc,  was 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.    He  restored  in  some  measure  the 
96^  falling  honor  of  tlie  empire,  and  rendered  it  again  formidable  to 
phocas.  ^^  barbarians  and  the  Saracens.    The  reigns  also  of  Nicbpho- 
Eus  Phocas,  and  of  his  successor,  John  Zimisces,  are  signalized 
^mis.  ^y  ^^^^^  military  spirit.    John  Zimisces  conquered  the  Russitmsy 
C6S.     penetrated  Syria^  and  not  only  •  recovered  Antioch  from  the 
Saracens,  but  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master 
of  many  Saracen  cities.    After  these  successes,  the  empire  again 
2  i  sunk  into  insignificance,  under  the  government  of  weak  and 

^  [  effeminate  princes.     In  the  reign  of  Michael  VI.,  the  last  of  the 

Macedonian  race,  the  Greeks  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  degra- 
dation, and  invested  Isaac  Cobinenus  with  the  imperial  purple. 
^Su^*  The  Comneni  were  an  illustrious  family  of  Roman  origin. 
Isaac,  who  was  first  raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  enjoyed  hit 
elevation  but  two  years,  when  his  declining  h&Edth  induced 
him  to  abdicate. 

9.  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  succeeded  him,  filled  the  By* 

llOi^.  zantine  throne  at  the  time  of  the  first  crusade.     Dangers  sur* 

AiezLua.  funded  the  empire  on  every  side.    The  provinces  of  the  east 

had  been  conquered  by  the  Turks,  while  the  Greek  possessions 

*So?'  in  Italy  had  been  usurped  by  tlie  Normans,  who  were  advancing 

Ajf z.   to  Constantinople.    Alexius  found  himself  without  soldiers,  and 

iSbcrt  ^^^  *^  exhausted  treasury;  yet  compelled  to  maintain  a  con- 

Guis.    test  with  powerful  enemies.    He  made  the  best  preparations  in 

def/au  ^  power,  assembled  an  army,  and  marched  into  Epinis,  to 

Aiexiiu.  meet  the  Normans,  who,  under  Robert  Guiscard,  had  laid  seige 

to  Dnrazzo.     Alexius  was  defeated;  yet,  amid  all  his  calamities, 

he  sustained  himself  with  dignity,  as  |^  shown  in  the  excellent 

T.  Give  some  account  of  01^. — 8.  What  dynasty  acceded  to  the  do* 
minion  of  the  Eastern  empire  m  867  7  Give  an  account  of  the  founder. 
What  three  reigns  (the  two  first  not  consecutive,)  are  signalized  by  enei^gf 
tnd  military  talent  f  What  conquests  were  made  by  the  last  of  the  three  f 
What  after  this  became  the  condition  of  the  empire  f  What  chanse  of  dy^ 
nasties  occurred!— O.  Give  an  account  of  the  second  of  the  Comnenii 
Who  invaded  his  empire  t    What  battle  was  fbtight  t 
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•irtory  of  the  times,  written  by  hi«  daughter^  Anna.  Cohnsna,  J^^^Bim, 
die  best  writer  of  thj^t  age,  and  the  most  renowned  of  female  perpd  iv. 
historians.    The  crniquests  of  the  Normans  were  stayed  by  the   chap.  iv. 
return  of  Robert  to  Italy,  where,  having  restored  tranquillity,  ^"^^^-^^v^ 
be  resumed  his  eastern  enterprise.     Alexius  had  improved  his  (Three  najai 
naval  force,  and  now  disputed  with  the  Norman  chief  the  do*  meats  with 
minion  of  the  sea.    Three  engagements  took  place  near  the    ^  man»o 
Uland  of  Corfu ',  the  third  resulting  in  a  victory  of  the  Nor- 
mans.   But  the  death  of  Robert  relieved  the  empire  from  its 
most  formidable  enemy. 

10.  EMPIRE   OF  THE   CALIPHS.— Haroun  al  Raschid   80t- 
(Aaron  the  Just)  was  the  sixth  of  the  Abassides.    His  empire  roan'ai 
was  more  extensive,  his  power  more  absolute,  and  his  court    R"- 
more  splendid,  than  that  of  any  other  monarch  of  his  age. 
While  literature  graced  his  luxurious  capital,  his  victorious  arms   g^_^ 
spread  terror  through  the  west.    But  he  was  killed  in  quelling  Haroun 
a  rebellion  in  Khorasan.    The  succession  was  disputed  be*  *{f^ 
tween  his  sons,  and  a  civil  war  ended  in  the  elevation  of  the  kuied  in 
vouDgest,  Al  M amon,  who  was  even  more  distinguished  than  2"^J^,f 
his  father  for  patronage  of  arts  and  letters.    In  his  reign    iionin' 
volumes  of  Grecian  science  were  translated  into  the  Arabic  ^^n!* 
language,  and  every  facility  and  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences.    He  conquered  Sicily  and  Crete, 

11.  But  even  in  that  magnificent  reign,  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire had  begun.    Motassem,  the  successor  of  Al  Mamon,  e<- 
iablished  a  guard  of  50,000  l\irks  for  the  security  of  his  rp^J.^ 
throne ;  these  soon,  like  the  praetorians  of  Rome,  assassinated  guards 
and  elevated  sovereigns  at  pleasure.    At  length  their  chief  was  uw  pSJi 
called  "Emir  al  Omrah,"  "  Commander  of  Commanders,"  and    i«^- 
ruled  in  the  palace  as  the  mayors  had  in  France.    The  caliph 
came  to  be  considered  merely  as  the  chief  ecclesiastical  officer,  ^'jj®- 
Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  revolted,  and  placed  the  last  of  the  800,000 
Ommiyades,  Abdalrahman,  upon  the  throne  of  Cordova^  and  .ndTu 
even  his  descendants  had  passed  away,  and  his  kingdom  been    conn 
rent  into  fragments.     Fez  was  built  and  made  the  capital  of  a  ^"og?* 
petty  kingdom.    Three  dynasties  had  arisen  in  Africa  in  the  'P'^e^!5 
commencement  of  the  ninth  pentury,  and  in  the  te9th,  the  de-    rope." 
scendants  of  Fatima  wrested  from  the  Abassidesthe  province  of 
Egypt,  and  established  their  throne  at  Cairo. 

12.  RISE  OF  THE  TURKISH  POWER.— WhOe  the  empire 
of  the  caliphs  was  thus  dismembered,  the  power  of  the  Turks 
was  rising  into  consequence.     It  is  believed  that  they  possessed 


8.  Who  was  Anna  Comnant?  For  what  ia  she  diBtinguiehed  f-^ 
10.  Who  were  the  most  distinguished  caliphs  of  the  Abassioes  ?  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  caliphate  under  lh«i^e  two,  and  what  soon  after  f 
It.  What  was  established  bv  Al  Mtmon's  meoessor  T  What  happened  in 
consequence  of  keepins  such  a  standing  army  T  What  was  the  condition 
of  the  independent  kmgdom  whoee  seat  was  Cordova  f  What  city  id  Africa 
liad  been  built  as  a  seat  of  a  petty  empire  f  How  many  such  empires  ex- 
isted in  Africa  independent  of  Bagdad  m  the  ninth  century  f    What  princi- 

l  province  of  Africa  did  the  Abbassides  lose  in  the  tenth  century  Y— 19. 

hat  account  is  here  given  of  the  Turks  f 


^', 
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MUdiatmtt,  an  andent  Scythian  empire,  but  it  had  long  been  dissolved,  and 
pERru  IV.  now  powerful  and  independent  tribes  w^re  widely  scattered 
CHAP.  IV.   throughout  the  interior  of  Asia.  Slaves  and  soldiers  of  Turkish  ex- 
^^'"^'^'^w/  traction,  were  in  the  service  of  every  monarch  of  Asia.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Ghazni,  in  Khorasan,  was  founded  by  Alp  Tcoiif, 
who  rose  from  the  condition  of  a  slave.  The  most  distinguished 
sovereign  of  the  Ghaznevide  dynasty,  was  Mahmovd.    lie  was 
^^*'   the  patron  of  science,  which  now  centred  rather  at  Ghazni  tfaaik 
Tegin.   at  Bagdad.   Avicbnna,  ^^the  prince  of  Arabian  philosophers  an& 
Capital  physicians,"  flourished  during  his  reign.    This  great  genius,  ai 
Ghax-    the  age  of  twenty-one,  undertook  the  first  Encyclopedia  which 
KholS-  was  ever  compiled,  and  carried  out  his  plan  in  twenty  volumes^ 
.   ""•    entitling  his  work  "  The  Utility  of  Utilities."    Besides  this,  he 
ATicenna.   wrote  Seventeen  other  works,  translations  of  which  were  the  only 
rAa  a  physj-  books  ou  mathematics  and  physics  in  use  In  the  schools  of  Eu- 
iotts"cure8   ropc  in  the  twelfth  century.   Mahmoud  added  Transoxania  and 
"io'hSi.)**  P^^^^^  to  his  dominions,  and  extended  his  conquests  to  Hindos* 
^'      tan.    He  conquered  the  cities  of  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Multan,  thus 
(Mahmoud  extending  to  the  remote  east  the  religion  of  the  Moslems,  which 
n»ad«      the  Turks  had  embraced.    The  caliph  of  Bagdad  conferred  on 
peditions'to  ^ini  the  title  of  sultan  of  Ghazni,  and  his  authority  was  acknow* 
India.)      hdgedfrom  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus. 

13.  Taorul  Beg,  a  valiant  Turk  of  the  family  of  Sbljouk 
'1033.  of  Samarcand,  was  the  founder  of  the  Seljoukian  dynasty.    He 
Be(?^  passed  the  Jihon,  defeated  Masoud,  then  sultan  of  Ghazni^ 
jmJjf  ^"^  received  from  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  the  title  of  sultan, 
defeat!  He  delivered  the  caliph  from  the  oppression  or  the  Turkish 
Maiioud.  j^ud  Arabian  emirs,  and  restored  to  him  the  city  and  district 
of  Bagdad.    Malek  Shah,  the  second  prince  from  Tagrul,  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  conquerors  of  his  age.     He  extended 
his  dominions  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  neighbourhood 
uJ^  of  Constantinople,    The  reign  of  Malek  was  peaceful  and  pros- 
Shah.  perous,  and  through  his  liberality,  the  literature  of  the  east  re- 
vived.   On  his  death,  the  empire  was  divided  among  his  sons  ; 
the  Persian  kingdom^  as  that  to  which  the  others  were  in  some 
measure  subordinate,  being  given  to  the  eldest,    Solimapt,  of 
Soil-    the  family  of  Seljouk,  was  a  renowned  and  powerful  sovereign. 
His  interference  was  felt  in  the  aflairs  of  the  Greek  empire,  ae 
we  find  him  establishing  one  of  the  emperors  upon  tlie  throne. 
lOtG.  ^^"der  ^is  valiant  Turk,  Jerusalem^  Anlioch^  and  at  length  all 
Jerusa-  Asia  Minor  was  subdued,     Alexius,  emperor  of  Conslantino- 
tak?n    P^®»  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  empire,  now  also  threatened 
Jjjy  ihe   by  the  Normans.    He  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  Turks,  and  confirm  by  treaty  the  conquests  of  Soliman. 

19.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ghaznevidesf  Whai 
and  where  was  his  capital  f  Give  an  account  of  the  most  disiingubhed  of 
the  Ghaznevides.  Give  an  account  of  Avicenna.  Whnt  dvnasty  supplanted 
the  Ghaznevidesf — 13.  Give  an  account  of  Tajfrul  Beg — Of  Malek  Shah— 
Of  Soliman.  Notice  particularly  what  cities  he  took,  and  how  far  he  ex> 
tended  the  Torkiah  dominions. 


Turks. 
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PERIOD  V. 


FBOX 
THE  COMMENCEMENT  ^  1 100.  ^  OF  THE  CEUSADl 
TO 


r?llOO.^c 

TO 
THE  DISOOTEKT  >  1491^  j  OF  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Pilgrimages. — Chivalry. — The  Crusades. 

I.  As  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  early  Christians  was  ex-  Mtddu  mm, 
cdianged  for  the  fri^ous  rites  and  idle  ceremonies  of  later  days,  period  ▼. 
the  possession  of  rffics,  and  pilgrimages  made  to  holy  placet,     chap.  i. 
became   objects  of  eager  desire,  and  substitutes  for  personal 
piety.    Of  all  pilgrimages,  that  to  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  the  most  frequently  made,  and  considered  the  most 
meritorious.     It  was  performed  by  multitudes  of  devotees  from 
every  part  of  Europe.    After  tlie  holy  city  fell  into  the  hands  Piigrimaffee 
of  the  45aracens,  these  pilgrimages,  though  attended  with  more   sepuichrif 
difiiculty  and  danger,  were  still  continued.    The  caliph  Haroun 
ii  Raschid  afforded  protection  to  the  Christian  pilgrims,  even  The  aMmI. 
presenting  to  Charlemagne  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre.   His  ^«»  protect 
successors,  the  Abassides,  pursued,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same    ***  ''*"^ 
tolerant  system.    But  when  the  Fatimites  of  Africa  obtained    ^he  Fati- 
possession  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  pilgrims  sufiered  from  mitesMn^ 
them  severe  persecution.    Under  the  reign  of  Hakbm,  the  third  *^"*"  *  *"* 
caliph  of  the  Fatimite  race,  Christian  churches  were  demolished, 

Period  V.— <3haf.  I. — 1.  For  what  had  the  apirimal  worship  of  the  carljr 
Christians  been  ezchanffed  f  What  then  became  objects  of  desire  ?  — 
what  besides  objects  of  desire  did  relics  and  pilgrimaices  become  f  Which 
was  regarded  as  the  most  meritorious  pilgrimage  f    Were  there  many  that 

rsrformed  it  f    How  did  the  Abassides  treat  the  pilgrims  f    How  did  the 
•timitesf 
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^^^^BiMt,  the  destruction  of  the  sepulchre  attempted,  and  many  Christiaiifl 

PERIOD  V.  sufTered  death.     Under  the  succeeding  caliphs,  however,  a  tole- 

CHAP.  I.     rant  spirit  revived,  and  pilgrimages  became  more  frequent  tliali 

^^'^^^^^^  ever.     Policy  might  dictate  this  course,  as  the  treasury  of  the 

caliphs  was  replenished  by  the  tribute  which  procured  the  pro* 

tection  of  the  devotees. 

2.  Two  years  preceding  the  first  crusade,  pilgrimages  had  in- 
creased to  an  unparalleled  extent,  and  multitudes  of  every  age^ 
and  rank,  and  sex,  thronged  the  roads  to  Jerusalem.    The  holy 

riM  Turks   land  now  came  into  possession  of  the  Turkish  hordes ;  and  the 

^aracens^  pilgrims,  who  with  toil  and  suffering  had  pressed  their  way 

and  beconra  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Christendom,  often  found  theni- 

tiie  Holy     selves  on  their  arrival  at  the  holy  city,  debarred  from  entrance, 

^o<*-      by  demands  which  they  were  unable  to  meet,  and  thus  deprived 

of  the  object  for  which  their  sufferings  had  been  endured.  Mul* 

Thepiiffiima  titudes  perished  by  want,  and  of  the  thousands  who  directed 

tai  diatreta.  their  enthusiastic  way  to  Asia,  few  returned  to  their  homes. 

3.  These  brought  accounts  of  their  Injuries  to  their  brethren 
in  Europe.  If  in  our  days  such  devotees  had  existed,  and  had 
uttered  complaints,  the  calm  of  society  would  not  have  been 
broken.  The  efiects  then  produced,  show  how  powerfully  re- 
ligious faith  animated  the  mass ;  and  not  more  remarkable  is  the 
stupidity  with  which  the  people  rejected  the  Savior,  with  all  his 

1^  mighty  works,  than  the  zeal  with  which  they  were  now  ready 
rejecfthe^  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  rescue  his  sepulchre.    Tet  had  thib 
Sfhi^for^hiB  *^®®P  ^^cli'^g  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  commit- 
■«ptticbre.    nity  one  hundred  years  earlier,  its  dictates  could  not  have  beeu 
carried  into  action.    But  in  the  meantime,  a  spirit  had  been  pro- 
duced, and  an  institution  had  arisen  wh^  while  it  was  im- 
bued with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  \ra  yet  more  honor- 
able to  man,  than  any  other  merely  human.    This  was  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  and  the  inslUiUion  of  knighthood^  which,  connected 
with  Christianity,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new,  and  eventually 
a  better  order  of  things. 
CHIVALRY      4-  Chivalry  arose  in  Normandy,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
aroaa  in     There  the  home-bom  oppressions  of  the  castled  barons  was  se- 
/'liTiw ^'^  verely  felt.    Those  petty  princes  were  leading  their  followers  to 
•laventb    perpetual  wars,  and.  outrage  and  licentiousness  filled  the  land- 
MDiary.     ^^jig  qq  government  existed  which  could  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong.    Then  the  spirit  of  virtuous  indignation 
against  oppression— of  deep  faith  in  Christianity,  and  of  newly 
awakened  admiration  of  the  female  sex,  induced  a  band  of  noble 
minded  young  men  to  dedicate  themselves  in  the  fear  of  God 
to  right  the  wrongs  which  existed  around  them.    The  priest 

^.  Whtt  ia  said  of  the  acquiaitiona  of  the  Turks  f  How  did  they  treat  tht 
pilgrims  t — 3.  Suppose  in  our  day  such  complaints  had  been  made  T  What 
do  we  find  then  remarkable  in  the  spirit  of  those  times  1  Could  that  spirit 
have  been  carried  into  action  much  earlier  T  What  spirit  and  what  institu 
tion  had  arisen f — ^.  When  and  where  did  it  arise  ?  What  oppressions  gavs 
^h.  rise  to  it  f    What  was  the  spirit  of  chivalry  f    To  what  did  the  knights  da 

vote  themselves  t 
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b  lood  sanctioned  these  resolutions,  and  the  order  of  knighthood  MUdUBUt, 
I  legan. 

5.  Eacn  member  of  the  order  possessed  the  power  to  confer 
it  ^on  such  candidates  as  had  proved  themselves  worthy  by  vir- 
ti  lous  deeds  and  valorous  exploits ;  and  knighthood  soon  be- 
c  ame  an  honor  to  which  kings  and  princes  aspired.  A  conscious 
]•  Dftiness  of  purpose,  and  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  protection  of 
)  teaven,  bore  the  knights  almost  above  humanity.    They  ne- 
f  .lecied  nothing  which  could  increase  and  preserve  their  physi*  SifeB  gleai 
c  ail  powers.    They  inured  themselves  from  early  youth  to  in-  care  to  poi. 
f  n-edible  labars  and  privations,  which  made  them  strong  and  body!arwei1 
]  lardy;  and  for  self-preservation  against  the  arms  in  use,  they  •■*JJj*"* 
c  ;ased  their  persons  in  steel  armor,  so  heavy,  that  a  roan  of  mo- 
I  lerate  strength  at  this  day  could  scarcely  lift  its  weight    The 
'  9rar-horse  which  bore  him  to  battle,  was  cared  for  by  the  cham-  ^I?J^*to* 
]  pion,  as  a  mother  cares  for  her  child.    The  true  knight  pos-   'Jl^P^^f"*,, 
I  sessed  the  perfection   of  manners, — courtesy,  controlled  by  ^  *  *  ^"' 

•  candor.    To  maintain  truth  in  word  and  act,  was  a  part  of  liis 

*  irow.    He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  religion,  or  his  love,  and 
1  never  spoke  lightly  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

.    6.  In  the  meantime,  the  female  character  and  condition  had  The  recane- 
been  changed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  showed  ^lH^^^ 
that  women  had  an  equal  share  with  men,  in  the  grace  of  God  Cbrtstianhy 
and  the  blessings  of  immortality.    The  virtues  which  elevate  the  ncJ^eVanV 
sex  were  taught  and  enforced.    Men  received  special  directions,  condjiion  of 
firom  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  the    ^°°*®°' 
weaker  sex;  which  moderated  their  tjrranny,  and  restrained  their  The  feudal 
licentiousness.    The  feudal  system,  co-operating  with  these  bringVanew 
causes,  producM-  an  entire  new  feature  in  modem  civiliza-  ^JJJJ"n  di° 
lion,  which  was  now  arising  from  the  ashes  of  the  ancient,  riiizatian' 
This  was  domestic  society.    The  hereditary  baron  in  his  proud 
castle,  surrounded  with  his  serfs  and  menials,  was  a  petty  so- 
vereign ;  and  but  for  the  society  of  his  own  family,  must  have  ^  re^^nieS 
been  reduced  to  utter  solitude.    His  wife  and  daughters  thus  aaiyranai- 
came  to  be  known  and  appreciated,  as  the  dispensers  of  domes-  ^men  are 
tic  joy.    Woman  being  now  beheld  in  her  proper  niche, — ^ber  jj^'ij^riaga 
style  of  character  changed  by  Christianity, — seemed  invested     wUhout 
with  a  new  and  holy  light.   Men  of  finer  mould,  such  as  knight-    ^oMeml) 
hood  found  or  made,  seemed  awe-struck,  and  almost  rendered 
idolatrous  worship. 

7.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  France,  re- 

rc turned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  his  enthusiasm 

.   had  been  fed,  and  his  resentment  enkindled.     He  hastened  to 

5.  What  power  did  each  kniffht  poemas  r  Who  atpired  to  he  knights  f 
P^'hat  mentally  and  phyaically  bore  up  the  kniffhta  and  fitted  them  for  high 
f  ichieYementa  f  Did  they  neglect  their  own  health,  or  even  that  of  their 
^  var-ateedaf  In  what  respect  nad  the  tnie  knight  the  highest  style  of  fine 
I  nannersf— 6.  What  had  effected  a  change  in  the  character  and  condition 
c  if  women?  In  what  respect  did  it  show  them  on  an  equality  with  menf 
\  NhoX  precepts  of  Christianity  operated  in  favor  of  women  t  What  effect 
b  tad  the  feooal  system  on  modem  dviliiation  f  How  did  it  operate  to  pro* 
d    ace  this  effect  t 
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'  J^trt.  visit  the  pope,  Urban  II.,  and  with  his  approbation  the  enth« 

siastic  Peter  went  through  Europe,  pubHshing  the  sufferings  ot 

the  pilgrims,  and  calling  on  Christaia  warriors  to  have  pity  upoo 

their  brethren, — to  go  up  to  battle  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  aad 

10d5.     no  longer  suffer  the  holy  sepulchre  to  be  defiled  by  iuiidek 

^HeroOt*    The  hearts  of  the  people  burned  as  he  spoke,  and  the  flanif 

rouseaup    spread  from  city  to  city,  from  country  to  country.     Every- 

•Seady'by  where  the  holy  Peter  was  received  with  rapture.    The  pope 

freWouaao-  called  a  council  at  Placentia.    Ambassadors  were  here  received 

***parcS.'*"  from  Alexius  Comnenus,  emperor  of  the  east,  who  had  pro- 

1095.  Tiously  sent  to  beg  the  aid  of  the  western  powers  against  the 
ca^«*acouV  Turks  by  whom  Oonstantuaople  was  threatened ;  and  he  now 

eii  at  pia.   reiterated  his  petition,  and  plead  the  danger  of  delay. 
**'tafy. "        8.  A  second  council  was  convened  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  at  Clermont^  to  make  a  final  decision.     An  immemt 
MncS  at   multitude  of  priests,  princes,  and  nobles  were  present ;  and  se 
I? fSdm    S**^*  ^"^^  ^®  concourse  of  people,  that  the  city  was  filled,  ani 
thousands  compelled  to  erect  shelters  in  the  fields.    Urban  aid- 
dressed  the  assembled  crowds,  and  with  the  most  persuasiri 
eloquence  depicted  the  horrors  of  infidel  oppression,  the  duty 
Bioquence   ^^  arming  in  the  defence  of  the  holy  cause,  and  the  rewards 
ofUrban,    of  the  faithful.    The  efiect  was  overwhelming;   the  crowdi 
JtoaofoTe  sent  forth,  simultaneously,  the  shout  "God  wills  iL»»    "Go* 
people,     wills  it"    "  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the  pope,  "and  let 
this  memorable  word,  the  inspiration  surely  of  the  Holy  Spin^ 
be  forever  adopted  as  the  battle-cry,  to  animate  the  devotion 
and  courage  of  the  champions  of  Christ."    The  sign  of  th# 
cross  was  immediately  impressed  on  the  right  shoidders  of  the 
garments  of  the  champions ;  the  pope  pronounced  the  absolit* 
tion  of  their  sins,  and  the  multitude  separated  to  prepare  foi 
the  war. 

1096.  9.  The  15th  of  August  following,  was  fixed  for  the  depar* 
Jrmiutera  ^<^nre  of  the  pilgrims;  but  so  eager  were  the  lower  orders,  and 
|tBd6r  Peter  go  incapable  of  appreciating  the  necessity  of  prepatation,  that 

*  ■"*  crowds,  under  the  command  of  Walter  the  PennylesS| 
and  Peter  tHE  Hermit,  took  their  departure  early  in  the 
spring.    Walter  was  possessed  of  considerable  military  talen% 
but  the  multitudes  who  marched  under  his  standard  were  un- 
disciplined and  tmgovemable.    The  crowd  who  followed  Peter 
were,  if  possible,  still  more  licentious.    Before  they  reached 
Constantinople,  many  of  these  crusaders  had  fallen  by  skir- 
Are  de-     mishes  with  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians.    From  Constants 
Hvngary    nople  they  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  but  in  their  progress  througb 
""^ria!***  Bimynia,  nearly  the  whole  fell  an  easy  conquest  to  the  Turks. 
Peter  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  Walter  fell  in  battle. 

10.  But  while  these  undisciplined  bodies  were  hurrying  to  de- 
Btruction,  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  under  their  most  warlike  end 

T.  Who  first  preached  «  cmsader    How  was  his  preaching  received  t 
Who  was  the  p9pe,  and  what  course  did  he  take  f-^.  Describe  the  < 
cii  at  Ciermont.~0.  Give  an  accouut  of  the  first  armir  of  orasaders. 
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•bb  commanders,  were  preparing  for  more  r^[ular  war&re.  J^o^d^^ti^ 
Tie  moat  renowned  chiefs  of  the  first  crusade  were  Godfrbt  period  v. 
or  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine;  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,    chap.  i. 
brcther  of  the  French  king ;  Robert,  duke  of  Nonnandy,  son  ^•^^^^'^^i^ 
of  V\ril|iam  the  Conqueror;  Robert,  count  of  Flanders;  Ray-  '^^^^ 
MOID,  count  of  Toulouse;  Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Puy,  and  mand^iTor 
BoiEMOND,  prince  of  Tarentum,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,    It  *^\JJS?*' 
wai  under  his  banners  that  Tancred,  his  kinsman,  and  the 
pri^e  of  European  chivalry,  marched.    These  various  forces, 
un^er  the  command  of  their  respective  chiefs,  took  separate 
rotles  for  Constantinople. 

11.  Hugh  of  Vermandois  was  the  first  who  reached  the  do- 
Biio.ons  of  Alexius  Comnenus.    Here  he  had  expected  friend*  ^be  mmi*' 
ship  and  welcome,  but  he  was,  on  his  arrival,  arrested  and    treats  tiw 
impnsoned.    The  emperor  of  the  east  was  conscious  of  his    ^uh" 
weakness,  and  though  when  he  supplicated  aid  from  the  west,     craeity 
he  would  gladly  have  received  a  few  thousand  troops,  he  was 
aUnned  at  such  formidable  and  warlike  hosts.    ^'  It  seemed," 

Bays  the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  '^  as  if  all  Europe,  loosened 
from  its  foundation,  was  precipitating  itself  upon  Asia."  On 
the  arrival  of  Godfrey,  Hugh  was  released,*  not  however,  until 
he  had  done  homage  to  the  emperor  of  the  east.  The  policy 
of  Alexius  was  to  preserve  his  own  sovereignty,  and  to  convey 
6rom  Constantinople  one  army,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  another. 

12.  Before  the  walls  of  ^ce^  now  made  the  capital  of  the    1091. 
Seljoukian  kingdom,  the  several  bodies  of  crusaders  met  and    Nice,'uM 
besieged  the  city.    Robert  of  Normandy  arrived  after  the  com-  .u*Pg%*„®' 
nencement  of  the  siege.    Peter  the  Hermit  abo  joined  them    kias?  be^ 
with  the  small  wreck  of  his  host  The  number  of  the  crusaders  Jjf^^^bJ'Ji 
sAer  this  junction,  is  computed  at  six  hundred  thousand  armed    army  of 
warriors.     While  the  Christians  besieged  his  capital,  Soliman,  erwd^ 
who  had  been  assembling  his  warriors  from  the  distant  parts  of 

his  dominions,  arrived  on  the  mountains,  in  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian camp.  A  battle  ensued,  the  Turks  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  retreat     After  a  few  weeks  the  city  surrendered. 

13.  The  efforts  of  Soliman  in  raising  another  army  were 
imremitting  and  vigorous,  and  when,  after  the  surrender  of  the 
city^  the  crusaders  commenced  their  march,  he  surprised  them 

in  Phyrgia  and  gave  them  battle,  but  the  Christians  were  again   Cmiaden 
triumphant    Great  numbers  in  both  armies  felL    The  Turks   ?ioni  over" 
who  saved  themselves  by  retreat,  proceeded  next  to  desolate    ^«  i^ria. 
&e  country  through  which  the  route  of  the  crusaders  lay 
Thus  the  difficulties  of  their  march  increased,  and  number* 
sank  under  hardships.    After  halting  a  while  at  Antiochetta 
tlie  army  proceeded  on  their  march  towards  Antioch. 

14.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  storming  this  city,  ita 

lO.  Who  were  the  chiefa  of  the  regnlar  army  f— 11.  How  did  Alexius 
Cotnnonus  treat  the  cniaaderaf  What  was  his  daughter's  expression  re- 
•pectiog  the  number  of  the  crusaders? — 12,  Give  an  account  of  the  siege 
CJ  Nice  as  to  the  besiegers.  What  did  the  sultan  Soliman  T— 13.  What 
oappcited  to  the  crusadera  on  their  way  from  Nice  to  Aniioch  f 
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^fii^Bi^'  siege  was  commenced.    For  seven  months  it  continued  with 
little  prospect  of  success,  when,  one  night,  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  towers  treacherously  admitted  a  body  of  the  cru« 
saders  within  the  city.    The  Turks,  awakened  by  the  horns 
IMS.     giving  signal  to  the  army  without  the  walls,  rushed  to  amis, 
waited  and  ^^^  ^^^  Sanguinary  and  hopeless  contest  continued  through  the 
taken  wtth  night    The  gates  were  opened  to  the  army  without,  and  in 
■laoSlhteron  the  confusion  and  darkness,  many  Christians,  as  well  as  Turlis^ 
both  tidet.  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren.     In  the  fanaticism  of  the 
moment,  the  roost  horrid  excesses  and  cruelties  were  committed 
Though  the  Christians  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  the 
citadel  was  still  occupied  by  the  Turks.    The  small  supplies 
of  provisions  which  the  Christians  found  within  the  city  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  before  measures  could  be  taken  for  pro- 
curing more,  an  immense  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Persian  Emir,  appeared  before  the  walls.    The  successes  of  the 
Christians  had  alarmed  the  Mahometan  powers,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  Soliman  had  roused  them  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
his  kingdom. 
The  cm-        15.  The  crusaders  were  in  their  turn  besieged.    The  Persian 
"IieMd^in'   ^^^f  «^nd  Soliman  had  joined  their  forces,  and  Were  now  set 
Antioch  by  down  before  Antioch,  witli  three  hundred  thousand  men.    The 
•nd^Turkll^  most  horrible  famine  prevailed  in  the  Christian  army.    Their 
horses  were  slain  for  food,  while  within  their  view,  the  Turkish 
camp  displayed  every  luxury.     When  thus  reduced  to  the 
■ort'io  the   ^'™®®*  distress,  the  superstition  of  the  soldiers  was  called  in 
ftidofeuper-  aid.    Either  deluded  by  their  enthusiastic  imagination,  or  prao* 
station,     tising  deception,  the  priests  declared  they  saw  visions  from 
heaven  encouraging  them  to  persevere,  and  promising  them  vic- 
tory.   A  monk  asserted  that  the  place  where  the  lance  which 
pierced  the  Savior's  side  was  buried,  was  revealed  to  him,  with 
ThiThide    directions  to  procure  it,  and  assurances  of  victory  when  iib 
can  find.")  possession  of  this  holy  relic.    Search  was  made,  and   afler 
some  digging,  the  monk  descended  into  the  excavation  and 
^j^fOCE.  returned  with  the  lance.    The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  revived, 
•adera  de-   and  being  purified  by  the  customary  rights  of  the  church,  the 
i^rks^and   following  moming  they  advanced,  full  of  assurance,  against  the 
Periiani.    iufidels,  although  vastly  inferior  in  numbers     The  battle  was, 
ianquUhed  ^^  ^®  P***^  ^^  *^®  Turks,  bravely  and  obstinately  fought    A 
«M»o.      cry  arose  among  the  crusaders  that  the  saints  were  seen  fight- 
ing 6n  their  side.    This  gave  to  the  fanatical  host  resistless 
might,  and  the  Turks  fled  in  confusion.    Their  camp  fell  into 
the  liands  of  the  victors,  and  abundance  succeeded  to  famine. 
16.  The  chiefs  delayed  two  months  in  Antioch,  when  a  se- 
october.    vere  pestilence  swept  away  multitudes  of  their  followers.     In 
1099*     October  they  marched,  and  at  length  arrived  in  sight  of  the 


14.  Give  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Antioch.  What  army  appears 
against  the  crusaderat— 15.  What  was  now  the  condition  of  the  crusading 
army  t  Cy  what  means  did  the  priests  animate  the  soldiers?  What  was 
the  result  of  the  batilef — 16.  With  what  numbers,  and  at  what  time  did 
the  crusaders  march  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  t 
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holy  city.    Dissensions  had  arisen,  but  the  knights  laid  them  Mdiumrn^ 
aside  by  mutual  concessions,  and  directed  every  thought  to  their  period  ▼. 
common  object    Though  now  reduced  to  less  than  sixty    chap,  il 
thousand  men,  the  most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for 
the  assault  of  the  city.    Moveable  towers,  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  destruction  known  to  the  warriors  of  the  eleventh 
century  were  prepared.    Efforts  of  valour  almost  incredible  jJrwSujJ? 
were  made  by  the  chiefs  during  the  two  days  of  the  assault  They  uk« 
At  length  they  gained  the  batdements,  and  there  planted  the  ^^tom.^^ 
standard  of  the  cross.    A  most  dreadful  massacre  followed,  and    \Q&9» 
the  blood  of  thousands  pdlluted  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem. 
17.  The  object  of  the  war  being  accomplished  in  the  delivep- 
ance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  crusaders  now  bent  their 
thoughts  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  their  power.    God-  ^m^ok, 
FREY  of  Buillon,  the  most  deserving  of  their  chiefs,  was  elected  king  of?i- 
king  of  Jerusalem.    He  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  en-    J^JUJjJJ^ 
gage  in  new  conflicts,  and  at  Askelon  he  encountered  and  de-    Moslem 
feated  a  great  army  of  Moslems.    On  the  death  of  Godfrey,  400,00? fo^ 
after  much  dissension,  Baldw^in,  his  brother,  received   the  and  100,000 
crown.    Under  his  administration,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem       ^''^* 
flourished.    His  army  triumphed  over  the  Turks,  Persians  and 
Saracens  combined.    Acre,  Tripolis,  and  Sidon  were  taken; 
and  also,  in  1124,  by  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  Tyre  was  added 
to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.    Thus  had  this  vast  movement  -***^' 
broken  for  the  time  the  power  of  the  Turks.    Had  the  Chris-  ^"'      ^ 
tians  remained  at  home  ^ey  would  probably  have  been  obliged 
to  receive  its  shock  at  their  own  doors. 


CHAPTER  H. 
The  Greek  Empire.— Germany.— France. 


1.  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE.— The  emperor  Alexius,  equally  109T' 
alarmed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks  in  Asia,  and  the  chery  of 
swarm  of  pilgrim  warriors  from  Europe,  pursued  a  treacherous  Aiexioe. 
course  of  policy,  by  which  he  designed  to  benefit  his  own 
kingdom,  wjiichever  way  the  fortune  of  war  might  incline. 
Thus,  while  he  urged  the  Christians  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
holy  war,  he  afibrded  them  no  aid«  but  rather  impeded  their 
movements.    On  the  surrender  of  Nice  to  the  crusaders,  a 
secret  treaty  was  completed  between  an  agent  of  Alexius  and 
the  Turks,  by  which  that  city  became  tlie  prize  of  the  Grecian  eniarcet 
emperor.    While  the  Christians  proceeded  onwards  to  Jerusa-  **J5/"" 
lem,  and  occupied  the  attention  and  strength  of  the  Mahometan 
powers,  Alexius  recovered  by  his  arms  possession  of  many  of 

16.  Describe  the  taking  of  the  citjr. — 17.  What  was  the  next  object  of 
the  crusaders  f  Who  was  the  first  kine  of  Jerusalem  f  Give  an  account 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  reign  of  Baldwin.  What  had  this  vast  move- 
ment accomplished  f 

Chap.  U.— 1.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  emperor  Aleiiua  Comnennst 
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\^^  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  some  of  the  islands  which'had 
been  conquered  by  the  Turks.  He  thus  tran«nitted  his  empivs 
to  his  successors  with  its  boundaries  enlarged,  and  its  intemai 
afiairs  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

2.  John,  his  son  and  successor,  swayed  the  imperial  soiptrt 
twenty-five  years  with  vigor  and  clemency.  The  penalty  of 
death  was  abolished  during  his  reign.  Manuel,  a  warrior  aT 
great  physical  strength  and  prowess,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  John.  He  was  occupied  with  a  series  of  wars  against  the 
Turks,  and  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Danube.    After  his  reiga 

Mam2'  ^  period  of  fifty  years  occurs  where  the  Byzantine  history  pre^ 
'  sents  no  prominent  name  oi  event 

3.  GERMANY.— The  war  of  the  investitxures  did  not  cease 
with  the  death  of  Gregory  VI  (.  Urban  II.  pursued  the  same 
design  of  aggrandizing  the  Roman  See,  and  Henry  IV.  of  Gei^ 

1084.    many,  the  same  resolution  of  keeping  the  power  of  the  emperor 
^^wlrl^'   superior  to  that  of  tiie  pope.    At  the  instigation  of  Urban,  Coif 
itfainst  two  rad,  the  SOU  of  Henry,  rebelled, — ^assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
tBd^hirt^o  Italy,  and  induced  many  of  the  cities  to  submit  to  his  govern- 
•OM.      ment.    Meanwhile,  the  death  of  Conrad  and  Urban,  Avhile  it 
changed  the  actors  on  the  scene,  did  not  change  the  current  of 
events.    Pascal  II.,  successor  of  Urt)an,  excommunicated  the 
emperor,  and  induced  his  younger  son,  Henry,  to  revolt  and 
assume  the  imperial  honors.     Henry  IV.  was  deposed,  and  he 
who  had  fought  sixty  battles  was  reduced  to  such  extreme  dis- 
tress, that  he  applied  for  the  place  of  under- chanter  in  a  church 
at  Spires,  and  was  refused,  where  gratitude  was  his  due.    But 
his  fortunes  seemed  again  rising,  when  he  died. 

4.  No  sooner  did  his  successor  Hbnrt  V.,  find  himself  se- 
1106.  purely  seated  on  the  throne,  Uian  he  entered  upon  the  same 
Henry  v.  course  of  Opposition  to  the  church,  which  his  father  had  main* 
wiiMhe"  tained.  During  the  contest,  which  continued  many  years, 
popes  the    Henry  repeatedly  marched  into  Italy,  defeated  the  forces  of  the 

^winencet"  pope,  and  at  one  time  made  him  prisoner.    The  pope  excom- 
**"*of  ih^   municated  the  emperor,  and  the  emperor  appointed  a  new  pope, 
taivetUtures.  who  revoked  the  sentence,  and  confirmed  his  right  of  investi- 
ture.    At  length  the  states,  weary  of  the  disorder  and  confusion 
attending  the  contest,  effected  a  reconciliation.    Calixtus  II., 
U19.     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ability  the  papal  throne,  called  a  council,  at 
Pope  and    which  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  appeared,  and  in  which 
^'wRcSed?'  ^  compromise  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  was  concluded. 
The  reign  of  Henry  V.  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  which  had 
desolated  Christendom ;  marked  not  only  by  the  war  just  men* 
tioned,  but  by  others  with  Hungary  and  Poland. 
113d.         ^*  ^^  ^^  dedith  of  Henry,  who  had  no  children,  the  states 
i^thaire  of  elected  LoTHAiRE,  dukc  of  Saxe  Supplembourg.    He  engaged  in 
Saxony.     ^^^  ^j^j^  ^^  Bohemians  from  whom  he  exacted  homage.    Lo- 

1.  In  what  condition  did  he  leave  his  empire  t — fl.  Give  some  account  of 
the  succesBors  of  Alexius  ? — 3.  Relate  the  remainder  of  the  history  ot*  Henry 
IV. — 4.  What  course  did  Henry  V.  take  with  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  ia* 
festiture  f    How  waa  the  dispute  settled  ? 
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Aaire^  espoused  the  cause  of  I.nnocent  II.,  against  a  rival  pope, 
ANACLETUS,and  marched  into  Italy  to  establish  his  right  This 
involved  him  in  a  ivar  with  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia,  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Anacietus.  The  arms  of  Lothaire  prevailed, 
Roger  was  driven  from  his  Italian  possessions  into  Sicily,  which 
he  had  recently  conquered,  and  Anacietus  was  imprisoned* 
During  this  reign,  the  Justinian  code  of  laws  was  adopted  in 
Gtrmany. 

6.  I'he  sudden  death  of  Lothahe,  without  heirs,  again  changed 
tiie  line  of  succession.  The  states  convened,  and  elected  Con- 
bad  of  Franconia,  nephew  of  Henry  V.  The  duke  of  Bavaria^ 
of  the  family  of  ilte  Guelphsj  aided  by  the  pope^  disputed  his 
tUle^  and  embroiled  the  empire  in  a  civil  war.  The  emperor's 
brother,  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  commanded  the  imperial 
forces,  and  his  soldiers  took  the  name  of  Ghibellines^  from 
Ghibel,  the  place  of  Frederic's  nativity.  Hence,  while  the  party 
favored  by  tlie  pope  was  termed  the  Guelphs^  that  of  the  empe- 
ror was  called  tlie  GhibcllineSy  and  the  wars  for  supremacy 
which  had  been  called  the  wars  of  the  investitures,  were  re« 
newed  under  the  party  watch-words0>f  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 

7.  No  sooner  was  tranquillity  in  any  measure  restored,  than 
Conrad  111.,  inspired  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  with  the 
fanaticism  of  the  times,  resolved  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  they  being  pressed  by  the  Maho- 
metan powers,  who  in  1 144  took  Edessa.  Cunrad  marched  to 
Asia,  but  failing  in  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  he  returned  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army.  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  elected 
his  successor.  He  kept  up  tlie  wars  with  the  popes;  subdued 
the  Poles,  awed  the  Bohemians,  and  obliged  the  king  of  Den- 
mark to  do  him  homage.  The  spirit  of  liberty  had  arisen  in 
the  Lombard  cities ;  several  of  which,  encouraged  by  the  pope, 
^volted  from  the  emperor.  Frederic  marched  >nto  Italy,  and 
took  signal  vengeance  on  the  revolted  cities,  h  raxed  Milan 
to  its  foundations^  strewed  salt  upon  its  ruins,  and  destroyed 
several  other  cities,  or  deprived  them  of  their  privileges.  He 
Biarched  repeatedly  into  Italy,  but  was  not  successful  in  his  at- 
tempts to  conquer  the  Lomiwrds. 

.  8.  FRANCE. — ^Philip  I.,  who  was  on  the  throne  of  France 
at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  was  a  profligate  and  licen- 
tious prince.  So  openly  dissolute  was  his  character,  tliat  in  the 
council  of  Clermont,  assembled  within  his  own  kingdom,  Urban 
II.  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his  excommunication.  This  en- 
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ft.  Give  some  aooount  of  the  events  which  occurred  durine  the  reign  of 
Lothaire.^^.  Who  succeeded  Lothsiret  Who  opposed  the  election  of 
Conrad  f  What  is  the  origin  of  4 he  terms  Guelph  and  GhibelUne  f  Which 
of  these  is  the  iianie  of  a  family,  and  which  from  the  name  of  a  town  f — 1, 
What  incident  connected  with  these  wars  is  related  f  What  was  now  the 
condition  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine?  Whom  do  we  find  preaching  a 
•evond  cruaade  f  W  hat  was  done  by  Conrad  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Land  t 
Give  an  account  of  Conrad*s  successor.  Of  his  operaiiona  in  Italy. — 8 
What  was  the  character  of  Philip  1. 1  What  was  done  by  pope  Trban,  andl 
where  t 
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^-  ^ouraged  hia  noblesi  who  openly  aspired  to  independence;  anb 


PERIOD  y  ^iuring  his  weak  and  inefficient  reign,  many  encroachments  were 
CHAF.  iL    made  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

v^'^/'^^•      9.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  VL    The  energy 
1108,  and  virtue  of  Louis  restored  the  monarchy.    During  the  prin* 
^^    cipal  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  occupied  in  a  war  with  Henry  L 
War    of  England,  who  had  acquired  Normandy  from  his  brother  Ro« 
Hei?y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  withheld  it  from  William,  the  son  of  Robert 
I.  of    Louis  maintained  his  power  over  the  nobles^  by  showing  himself 
Un^.    '^  protector  of  the  lower  orders^  and  by  making  freemen  of 
many  of  the  vassals^  and  thus  composing  a  third  estate^  or  com- 
mons. 
^^       10.  Louis  VII.,   the  Young,  his  son  and  successor,  was 
Loato    ^^^7  involved  in  war  with  the  aspiring  nobles.    He  was  snc- 
vii.     cessful  in  subduing  them,  but  the  destruction  of  thirteen  hnn- 
ceedi    dred  persons  in  the  town  of  Vitre,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
Yhe?'  ^^^^^^  ^  which  he  ordered  fire  to  be  put,  pressed  heavily  on 
his  conscience.     Reasoning  on  the  vain  addition  to  Christianity 
mn^m  made  in  the  dark  ages,  he  believed  that  his  own  deeds  could  he 
'  carried  by  the  church  to  thfe  credit  side  of  his  Maker's  accoimt 
The  s«-   current;  and  to  balance  this  sin,  he  undertook  a  Second  Cru- 
i^rusade.  BADE.     His  army  fell  before  the  arrows  of  the  Moslems ;  and 
after  a  visit  to  the  holy  city,  productive  of  no  efficient  aid  to 
Eiea.    the  Christians  there,  he  returned  with  the  wreck  of  his  forces. 
heiress   ^^  *>"  reaching  France,  Eleanor,  his  queen,  was  divorced  on 
or      an  accusation  of  adultery.   She  married  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
neand   afterwards   Henry   II.  of  £n|;land;   who,  by  this  marriage, 
Pokiou,  obtained  her  rich  dowry — the  fine  provinces  of  Guienne  and 

vorced.    PoictOU, 

11.  Philip  Augustus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  fifteenth 

year  of  his  age.    He  bore  the  character  of  a  wily  politician,  who 

knows  how  to  move  men,  as  in  a  game.    He  entered  into  an  al- 

1190.  liance  with  Richard,  the  son  of  Henry  of  England,  and  encour- 

Augur-  ^^^  ^^^  aided  him  in  a  rebellion  against  his  fiither.     He  en- 

tua.     gaged  in  the  third  crusade,  with  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  with 

Richard,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  under 

the  title  of  Richard  I.     Each  of  these  monarchs  were  aspirants 

Crafty  for  military  fame ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  re- 

po'Uic  garded  Palestine,  less  with  the  reverence  of  devotion,  than  as  a 

(Such  was  the  state  of  learning  in  this  age,  that  if  a  man  was  condemned 
to  death  for  crime,  and  could  prove  that  he  was  so  learned  a  clerk  ar  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  the  state  not  knowing  how  to 
part  with  persons  of  such  rare  acquirements.  This  privilege  of  the  learned 
was  called  "  benefit  of  clergy.") 

8.  Did  he  preserve  the  royal  authority  f--d.  How  was  the  monarchy  ns 
stored  ?  How  was  Louis  occupied  f  How  did  he  maintain  the  royal  authority 
over  the  nobles  f — lO.  Who  was  his  successor  t    In  what  war  was  he  en* 

Bkged  ?  With  what  success  7  What  act  of  cruelty  troubled  his  conscience  f 
ow  did  he  believe  he  could  expiate  this  sin  f  For  this  purpose  what  did  be 
do  r  What  was  his  success  f  What  was  done  on  his  return  f  Who  married 
the  divorced  queen  I  What  was  her  dowry  ? — 11.  What  account  can  you 
give  of  Philip  Augustus  t 
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field  on  which  they  were  to  reap  the  laurels  they  so  ardenflj 
coveted. 

12.  ENGLAND.— Waiiam  the  Conqueror  left  three  sons, 
William  If.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  Robert, 
who  inherited  Normandy,  and  Hbnrt.  Robert  in  his  zeal  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  had,  as  has 'been  related, 
mortgaged  his  dukedom  to  his  brother,  William  If.,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  sum  requisite  to  enter  upon  that  enterprise;  but  he 
was,  notwithstanduig,  the  legal  heir.  The  death  of  William  oc- 
curred during  Robert's  absence  in  the  Holy  Ldind,  which  enabled 
Henry,  the  younger  brother,  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  both  in 
England  and  ("ranee.  To  render  his  usurpations  secure,  Henry 
eoiirted  the  favor  of  his  subjects.  He  promised, — though  he  did 
not  fulfil, — to  restore  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  the 
more  efl^tually  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  anfeient  English, 
he  married  Matilda,  called  the  good  queen  Maud,  a  daughter 
of  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland,  and  ^us  a  descendant  of  the 
Saxon  kings. 

13.  Robert  was  already  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land 
when  the  news  of  William's  death  reached  him.  He  hastened 
to  England  to  claim  his  inheritance,  but  Heniy  persuaded  him 
lo  enter  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  received  the  dukedom  of 
Nonnandy,  and  a  small  annual  tribute,  but  left  Henry  in  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  England.  The  brother  who  outlived 
the  other,  was  to  inherit  the  dominions  of  the  deceased.  The 
jealousy  and  ambition  of  the  brothers,  however,  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  remain  at  peace,  and  H^ry  soon  possessed  himself 
by  force  of  Robert's  dominions,  made  his  brother  prisoner  for 
[lie,  and  inhumanly  deprived  him  of  his  eyes. 

14.  Henry's  only  son,  prince  William,  in  whom,  as  the  child 
of  Maud,  was  the  blood  of  the  Saxon  line,  was  shipwrecked  on 
Iiis  return  from  Normandy.  He  might  have  been  saved,  but  for  his 
frailless  efforts  to  preserve  his  sister,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  king. 
One  hundred  and  forty  young  nobles  perished  beside;  and  Henry 
never  smiled  again.  He  induced  a  council  of  the  prelates  and 
nobles  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  daughter,  Maud  or  Ma- 
tilda, whom  he  married  to  Gboffret  Plantaoenbt,  the  earl 
of  Anjou.  On  the  birth  of  an  heir,  afterward  Henry  H.,  the 
king  procured  from  the  nobles  a  renewal  of  the  oath,  extending 
it  to  her  son.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  disturbed  by 
wars  and  disorders,  Henry  died. 

15.  Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  grandson  of  the  conqueror 
u  the  nmtemal  line,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  the  first  to 
tike  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Matilda  and  her  son,  now  urged  his 
claim  to  the  throne.    Before  Matilda  could  arrive  in  England, 

12.  What  sona  did  WilliAm  the  Conqueror  leave?  Which  succeeded 
kirn  as  king  of  England  t  Which  aa  duke  of  Normandy  f  For  what  did 
he  mortsii^e  his  patrimony  t  What  was  done  by  Henry  t  What  did  he  do 
to  piease  his  English  aubjeda  f — 13.  Give  the  history  of  duke  Robert  after 
bis  refnm  from  the  crusade  f — 14.  What  family  affliction  hnd  the  kingf 
Bow  did  one  family  of  the  kings  of  England  get  the  name  of  Plantagenett 

•15.  What  king  of  England  waa  of  the  houae  of  Biota  f 
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Stephen  had  been  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Omterbmy. 
The  kingdom  was  immediately  divided  by  the  partisans  of  the 
adverse  claimants.  Civil  war,  Avith  its  accustomed  horrors, 
raged  tlirough  the  land.  The  feudal  barons  built  and  fortified 
castles,  and  now  acting  independently  of  the  sovereign  anthoriqr, 
they  made  their  petty  wars,  as  dictated  by  ambition  or  revenge. 
After  many  years  of  alternate  success,  when  the  son  of  Matilda 
had  arrived  at  age,  the  nation,  weary  of  the  contest,  compelled 
the  hostile  parties  to  peace.  In  a  council  of  nobles  and  pre- 
lates, it  was  determined  that  Stephen  should  retain  the  crown 
during  his  life,  and  be  succeeded  by  Henry.  On  the  death  of 
Stephen,  Henrt  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people 
of  England.  He  was  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  age.  Be- 
sides the  sovereignty  of  England  and  JSTormandy^  he  inherited 
from  his  father  Anjou  and  Maine;  and  as  the  dower  of  Eleanor, 
tlie  divorced  queen  of  Loub  Vil.  whom  he  married,  he  received 
Guienne  and  Poictou, 

16.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  supposed  to  be 
the  descendants  of  a  colony  from  Spain,  led  by  Milesius.  St. 
Patrick  introduced  Christianity  into  the  island,  441.  About 
this  period  Ireland  was  the  seat  of  learning.  U  was  divided  into 
separate  states,  each  having  its  own  chief  or  king.  Bribn  Boro 
or  BoiRHUMB,  afler  reigning  thirty  years  as  king  of  Munster, 
gained  such  popularity  for  his  courtesy,  bravery,  and  many 
kingly  virtues,  that  the  nobility  elected  him  sovereign  of  the  whole 
island.  He  reigned  over  it  twelve  years,  and  was  then  killed 
in  battle  with  l£e  Danes.*  They  did  not,  however,  conquer 
Ireland,  which  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  kings, until 
it  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  Henry  II. 

17.  The  English  clergy  now  arrogantly  claimed  exemption 
from  all  trials  before  courts  of  justice;  and  atrocious  crimes  were 
committed  by  them  with  impunity.  Henry  desired  to  curb  this 
evil,  and,  in  civil  af&irs,  to  bring  the  church  into  subordinadoo 
to  the  crown ;  and  he  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Thomas 
A  Becket,  who,  from  the  intimacy  which  had^ existed  between 
them,  and  from  his  habits  of  luxurious  ease,  he  hoped  would 
prove  subservient  to  his  will.  But  with  his  change  of  office, 
Becket  changed  his  manners ;  and  being  now  the  second  person 
in  the  kingdom,  he  soon  aspired  to  be  the  first  To  this  end  it 
was  necessary  to  impose  on  the  superstition  and  credulity  of 
the  people,  an  opinion  of  his  sanctity.  He  ate  bread,  drank 
water,  wore  shirts  of  sackcloth  seldom  changed,  lacerated  his 
body  with  whips,  and  daily  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars. 


15.  What  caased  the  civil  warf  How  did  the  council  settle  the  dispute  f 
What  were  the  dominiona  of  Henry  11.  t — 16.  From  whom  are  a  part  of 
the  Iriah  auppoeed  to  be  descended?  What  waa  done  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
when?  What  waa  Ireland  about  this  time?  What  hero  is  celisbrated  to 
Iriah  annals,  and  for  what?  How  did  Brian  Boirhume  loae  has  life? 
When  and  by  whom  waa  Ireland  subjugated  ?— 17.  What  exemptioa  did 
the  clerffv  claim  ?  What  was  often  their  conduct  ?  What  did  the  king  de» 
aire  ?  Whom  did  he  put  ia  the  firat  office  of  the  church  in  England,  and 
for  what  reasons  ?  What  did  Becket  to  gain  the  people's  confidenca  f 
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Who  could  doubt  tliat  with  auch  mortifications  Becket  was  a  '*"^*^"**' 
Mint?  This  character  established,  he  openly  opposed  the  au-  period  v. 
ihontj  of  the  king.  chap.  h. 

18.  Henry  stimmoned  a  council  at  Clarendon^  in  which  laws  Vi^'V'^^ 
were  passed  declaring  that  priests  should  be  amenable  to  the  1164/ 
civil  tribunals^  without  appeal  to  the  pope^  and  thai  no  edict  of  cliMi- 
ike  pope  shall  be  binding  in  England  without  the  sanction  of  '"'^ 
CAe  king.     Becket  resisted  these  laws,  and  was  arrested.    Henry  itndou. 
called  him  to  account  for  ^he  rents  and  profits  he  had  received 
while  he  was  chancellor.    Becket  appealed  to  Rome,  and  oh-  .haii  be 
tained  the  support  of  pope  Alexander  IK.    The  king,  however,  «ried  by 
obliged  him  to  flee  from  England,  and  he  was  for  a  time  sup-  bttnau.' 
ported  by  the  king  of  France.     Henry,  further  to  resist  the 
usurpations  of  the  church,  suspended  the  payment  of  certain 
cliiurh  revenues,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  who  was  at  war  with  the  pope. 

19.  At  length,  each  party  afraid  of  the  other,  came  to  condi- 
CioiM  of  peace;  and,  waiving  controverted  points,  Becket  was  re- 
stored to  his  archbishoprick.     He  came  to  England  like  a  con- 
queror, and  assumed  a  splendor  little  less  than  regal.    He 
notified  three  of  the  principal  prelates  that  the  pope  had  excom- 
municated them,  for  certain  acts  of  obedience  to  the   king. 
When  the  news  of  this  arrogance  was  brought  to  Henry,  who 
was  in  Normandy,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Will  my  servants  still  leave 
me  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  this  ungrateful  and  imperious  IIVO- 
Driest  ?"     Four  knights  of  rank,  yilliam  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  f,*^^. 
Honrille,  Richard  Britts,  and  Regindd  Fitz  Urse,  on  hearing  n^ted. 
this,  repaired  to  Canterbury,  and  assassinated  Becket  in  his 
church,  during  the  evening  service.    The  news  of  this  sacrilege 
filled  the  king  with  consternation.     He  hastened  to  make  his 
peace  with  Rome,  and  the  death  of  Becket  procured  for  the  (Henrr 
church    concessions   which   his   life   could   not.    Henry  ob-  not  "re- 
tained absolution  from  pope  Gregory  VIII.,  and  made  a  pilgrim-    <«ct 
age  to  the  shrine  of  the  murdered  prelate,  who  was  canonized ;     fou^ 
md  so  great  was  the  fame  of  the  martyr,  especially  for  healing  '^"^V 
diseases,  that  100,000  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb,  are  computed  to 
have  been  made  in  one  year ! 

20.  The  latter  portion  of  Henry's  life  was  embittered  by  do-  uvs. 
mestic  dis.sensions.  The  king  of  France  incited  his  sons  to  take  Henry's 
tnns  againea  him.  Henrt,  the  eldest,  claimed  Normandy,  and  his  bei'and 
fiuher's  refusal  was  the  signal  for  his  rebellion.  Richard  and  nJjf^^ 
Geoffrey  united  with  their  brother,  notwithstanding  their  fatlier  into 
had  been  liberal  to  them ;  and  William,  the  king  of  Scotland,  " 

IT.  What  afterwards  in  respect  to  the  king's  anthoritv  f— 18.  What 
council  did  Henry  call?  What  laws  did  they  pass?  Who  encouraged 
Becket  in  his  course  f  Where  did  he  go  f  What  other  measures  did  Henry 
lake  against  the  church  f— 10.  Each  party  fearing  the  other,  what  was 
done  f  What  was  Becket's  course  of  conduct  f  What  unguarded  expret- 
■on  was  used  by  the  king?  What  was  ihe  consequence?  What  did  the 
"  F  on  learning  Becket's  death  t— ^M>.  What  was  Henry's  situation  in  re- 
t  to  domestic  peace  f 


Fraaca. 
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^fj^ti^BiH,  joined  the  confederacy.     The.  English  dominions  in  France 

PERIOD  V.  v>ere  for  two  years  tJie  theatre  of  war  between  the  contending 

CBAP.  m.   parties.    A  pacification  was  at  length  eflected,  and  the  young 

v^^'^/''*^^  princes  pardoned.     Notwithstanding  this,    Richard,  now  his 

1183.  eldest  son,  rebelled,  and  united  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 

Hi!nry  'Amid  thcsc  troubles,  and  sorely  disappointed  at  finding  himself 

dies,     deserted  by  his  youngest  and  &vorite  son,  John,  Henry  was 

taken  ill,  and  died.    This  king,  in  most  respects  of  a  happy 

character,  was  yet  soured  by  misfortunes,  brought  upon  him  in 

some  measure  by  his  vices ;  and  he  expired  with  a  curse  against 

his  disobedient  children.* 

1189.      ^1-  Richard  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.    His 

Richard  first  acts  wcrc  preparatory  to  the.  famous  crusade  led  by  him- 

^lAon^  self  &nd  Philip  Augustus.    On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  a 

most  horrible  slaughter  *of  the  Jews  took  place,  as  a  sacrifice 

Perse-  acceptable  to  God.    Their  residence  in  the  difierent  kingdoms 

or\he    ^^  Europe  could  never  be  considered  safe,  as  they  were  without 

Jews     the  protection  of  the  laws;  and  at  times  multitudes  of  them  fell 

victims  to  a  fanatical  and  infuriated  populace. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  Tnrki  and  Crusadera.— Eastern  Empire 

1.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Christians  of  the  first 

Noa-    crusade,  consternation  was  spread  through  the  empire  of  the 

tbemoflt  Moslems.    The  Seljonkians  had  followed  the  usual  course  of 

power-  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  the  last  of  the  race  sunk  into  hnbe- 

Aua-    cility  and  vice.    The  name  of  the  sovereign  of  Persia  was 

onhe   ^*"^ly  k^ttown  to  the  Christians ;  but  the  Attabeks  became  for^^ 

east.*   midahle.    This  was  a  Turkish  name  given  to  the  petty  princes, 

1149.  who  in  the  decline  of  the  dynasty  of  Seljouk,  obtained  the 

*  When  a  man  marries  a  bad  woman  from  ambition,  and  then  treats  her 
ill,  his  family  will  naturally  be  the  seat  of  disorders.  Henry  is  that  sovereign 
whose  queen,  Eleanor,  is  said  to  have  poisoned  his  favorite,  fair  Rosamoiul. 
But  this  story  is  fabulous,  as  Rosamond  Clifford,  it  appears,  retired  to  a 
monastery,  and  there  died.  To  Henry's  want  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  law- 
less  loves,  may  be  traced  many  of  his  troubles.  There  is  too  mnch  reasoo 
to  believe  that  he  cherished  a  criminal  passion  for  the  young  Adelais,  the 
betrothed  wife  of  his  son  Richard,  and  sister  to  Philip,  km?  of  France,  who 
was  sent  in  her  childhood  to  be  educated  in  England.  When  she  -was  de- 
manded by  Richard,  his  father  would  not  relinquish  her;  and  on  Henry's 
death,  Richard  refused-  to  marry  her.  This  caiued  the  en^nity  of  Richard 
to  his  father,  and  the  hatred  of  Philip  to  Richard. 

90.  Give  an  account  of  Henry's  last  days. — fit.  Who  succeeded  him  f 
What  happened  on  the  day  of  his  ooronation  f  What  was  the  conditioa  d 
the  Jews  t  . 

Chap.  III.— 1 .  What  was  the  conditioa  ot  the  Se^oakian  Turks  ?  Give 
an  account  of  the  Attabeks. 
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goremment  of  the  different  provinces,  and  undertook  the  de-  MUjumn. 
fence  of  the  Mahometan  &ith.  One  of  these,  Noureddin,  son  period  v. 
of  Zbngi,  of  Moguls  gradually  united  the  Mahometan  powers^  chaf.  ui. 
and  spread  his  reign  jr<mi  the  Tigris  to  the  J^CiU.  He  was  so  ^^^v*^^ 
good  and  just  a  sovereign,  that  aAer  his  death,  the  oppressed  ^pjf^^'j^f 
poor  cried  in  the  streets,  Noureddin!  Noureddin!  where  art    weHtvS 

thou !  capltaU.) 

2.  The  Fatimite  caliphs  of  £g3n?^  Mvese  at  this  time  reduced"  Azidad-' 
to  the  most  distressed  and  degraded  state.    Their  prime  minis-  ^  y^, 
ters,  called  viziers  or  sultans,  had  usurped  the  supreme  autho-  ^^j"^^. 
rity,  and  Cairo  was  distracted  by  hostile  factions.    The  aid  of  E^ypt!' 
Noureddin  was  implored  by  the  caliph  Akidaddin;  and  Shirkoh, 
a  valiant  commander  of  Kurdistan,  was  dispatched  to  his  assist- 
ance.   Shirkoh  was  accompanied  in  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
by  his  nephew  Saladin,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  was 

Eromoted  to  the  office  of  vizier.     Saladin  at  length  threw  off    i^e 
is  allegiance,  not  only  to  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  but  to  Al  }^^ 
Halel,  the  successor  of  Noureddin.    He  made  himself  master 
of  Egypt^  invaded  and  conquered  Aleppo^  Damascus^  and 
Jbiarbekir ;  Arabia  submitted  to  his  arms^  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  acknowledged  his  authority, 

3.  Saladin  proceeded  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Christians.    This  kingdom,  now  under  Gut  of  Lu-  118T 
siONAN,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness.    A  battle  ™Js. 
was  fought  at  Tiberias,  in  which  Saladin  was  victorious.    This  Baiadin 
battle  broke  the  Christian  power  in  Palestine ;  and  at  length  ^Yh^' 
Jerusalem  itself,  in  the  conquest  and  defence  of  which  so  much   chrii- 
blood  had  been  shed,  was  recovered  by  the  Turks.    The  con- 
duct of  Saladin  in  the  surrender*  of  Jerusalem  was  mild  and  j^^^. 
magnanimous ;  he  accepted  a  ransom  for  the  richer  prisoners,     lem  ' 
and  permitted  the  poor  to  go  free.    He  still  extended  his  con-  ^^^°' 
quests,  and,i0t<A  the  exception  of  Tyre^  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

4.  THE  THIRD  CRUSADE.— The  news  of  the  conquest  ^'^Jd?  ul 
of  Jerusalem  filled  Europe  with  dismay.    Pope  Gregory  Vill.  deruken^b^ 
sought  at  once  to  heal  the  dissensions  of  the  Christian  monarchs,  ptlinp  ^  Jl 
and  induce  them  again  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Holy  guttus  and 
Land.    The  enmity  of  France  and  England  presenting  an  ob>    ^Vona.'^ 
•tacle  to  the  absence  of  either  monarch  from  his  kingdom,    ^.^^^^^^ 
Richard  I.,  and  Philip  Augustus  solemnly  agreed  to  lay  aside  jotm  a  five 
their  animosities,  and  together  embark  in  the  holy  war.    The  ^*""fyora 
first  monarch  to  go  forward,  in  the  third  crusade,  was  Frederic    inckt  on 
Barbarossa.    In  his  march  through  the  Greek  empire,  he  was    ]uy^  and 

^ Fridayi.) 

1.  Who  WB8  now  the  most  powerfal  Bovereign  in  the  east  f  What  was 
the  extent  of  his  dominions  T  What  his  character  t — %,  What  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Fatimate  caliphs  of  Egypt  f  To  whom  did  the  caliph  apply 
for  aid  f  Who  was  sent  f  Give  an  account  of  Saladin.  Of  what  countries 
did  he  make  himself  master?-^.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  kinffdom 
of  Jerusalem t  Describe  the  promss  of  Saladin  in  the  Holy  Land?— 4. 
What  was  the  conseouence  of  Saladin's  taking  Jerusalem  f  What  agreement 
was  made  between  Richard  and  Philip  Augustus  t  Relate  the  part  1 
fo  the  third  crusade  by  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
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J'^  subjected  to  all  the  annoyances  which  had  destroyed  the  fomor 


rsEiOD  V.  expeditions.  The  resolute  Frederic,  however,  crossed  the  Bo»> 
CHAP.  111.  phorus,  defeated  the  Moslems,  took  the  city  of  Iconitan^  and 

^•^"^^'^^^-^  spread  the  fame  of  his  military  skill,  and  the  terror  of  his  arm% 
1196.     even  to  the  throne  of  Saladin.    But  he  died  by  bathing  in  the 

B^aroMa!  Cydnus.  His  troops  proceeded  to  Antioch,  to  await  there  the 
arrival  of  the  other  crusaders. 

5.  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  wisely  resolved  to  avoid  the 
evils  incident  to  a  passage  through  the  Gre<*.k  empire.  They 
accordingly  embarked,  Philip  at  Genoa,  and  Richard  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  met  again  at  Messina,  in  Sicily.  During  their  stay 
here,  animosities  arose  between  them,  which  threatened  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  enterprise.     Philip*  however,  advanced  to  Pa- 

£?^  of    Ic^^n® ;  ^ntl)  aided  by  the  remainder  of  Barbarossa's  army,  he 

▲ore,  seve-  commenced  the  siege  of  Acre.  Richard  was  detained  at  Cyprus. 

Sught  un-  A  terrible  storm  had  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  stranded,  on  that 

^*^Iiilr      i^^^nil)  vessels  in  which  were  embarked  Richard^s  sister  Ele  anob^ 

^  and  the  lady  Berbnoaria,  of  Navarre,  to  whom  he  was  engaged 

in  marriage.    The  king  of  Cyprus  treated  the  princesses  and 

crews  with  rigour.  Richard,  in  revenge,  landed  his  atmy,  foug^it 

two  battles,  took  the  king,  and  subjugated  the  island; — and 

having  married  his  betroUied,  he  joined  the  crusaders  before 

Acre. 

6.  Philip  Augustus,  displeased  with  the  delay  of  Richard, 
and  also  with  his  marriage,  by  which  his  sister  Adelais 
was  slighted,  returned  to  France;  leaving,  however,  10,000  sol- 

VL9%     diers  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.     Near 

Ei^ar^^t-  Azotus,  Richard,  by  his  personal  prowess,  as  the  army  was 

featf  Bala-  nearly  defeated,  obtained  a  victory  over  Saladin  and  the  Maho* 

■iak?a  ^  metans.    He  took  Cesarea  and  Jaffa,  and  advanced  within  view 

troM.      of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  was  discouraged  by  the  dissensions  of 

the  camp,  his  wasting  numbers,  and  diminished  resources.     He 

therefore  made  with  Saladin  a  truce  for  three  years,  on  condi* 

tion  that  Acre,  Jaf&,  and  the  cities  conquered  by  the  crusaders, 

should  remain  in  their  possession,  and  that  the  Christians  should 

have  free  access  to  the  Holy  City 

Richard        7.  Had  Richard  been  as  discreet  and  politic  as  he  was  brave, 

iionl^for'   he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  tlie  east     Perhaps  no 

iiniffht'or    ^*"^®r  ^^  history  ever  dealt  such  blows  as  Richard  the  lion- 

kaicbu.     hearted.     Of  almost  giant  size  and  strength,  cased  in  the  heavy 

armor  of  the  times,  his  might  in  the  battle  field  made  him  a 

host  in  himself.    Learning  one  day  that  his  garrison  at  Ja& 

was  in  jeapordy,  Richard  hasted  with  a  small  body  of  troops 

to  their  relief,  rushed  with  his  men  into  the  thickest  ranks  of 

the  enemy,  vanquished  every  thing  that  dared  oppose  him,  aid 

4t.  When  and  where  did  he  die  f  What  became  of  his  army  f  —5.  Re- 
late the  movements  of  Richard  and  Philip  Augustus.  What  important  island 
was  taken f — O.  What  was  done  by  Pnilip  Augustus?  What  battle  was 
fouffhtt  By  whom  was  it  fought  f  What  was  its  result  t  Did  the  victer 
jni^e  it  prudent  to  follow  up  bis  socceas,  or  did  he  negodatet-^T.  Wfatt 
were  some  of  Richards  exploits  ff 
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rescued  two  noble  knights  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens.  '^'^^  "*■ 
Once  he  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  single  period  ▼. 
handed  he  cut  his  way  through  them.  Such  terror  and  admira-  cbap.  ui. 
tion  seized  his  enemies,  that  fifty  years  afterwards  his  name  was  v^^v"*^^ 
used  in  the  east  to  frighten  wayward  children. 

8.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  Saladin  perceived 
the  night  of  his  men,  he  inquired  the  cause;  and  being  told  that, 
the  £aglish  king  had  himself  driven  them  from  the  city,  asked, 
'^ Which  is  lie?"  He  was  pointed  to  a  little  hillock,  where 
Richard  with  his  men  had  halted.  "  What,"  said  fialadin,  "  on 
foot  among  his  servants  ?  This  is  not  as  it  should  be ;"  and 
immediately  he  sent  him  a  horse.  After  the  departure  of  Richard, 
and  the  death  of  Saladin,  which  occurred  a  year  afterwards, 

the  Christians  of  Palestine  enjoyed  a  season  of  repose.  Saladui  ^aJSS. 
was  the  wisest  and  most  upright  prince  that  ever  filled  a  Ma- 
hometan throne.  When  he  found  himself  near  death,  impressed 
with  the  worthlessness  of  earthly  grandeur,  he  ordered  the 
standard  which  had  been  borne  in  his  victorious -marches,  to  be 
removed,  and  a  shroud  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  This  he 
commanded  to  be  carried  through  the  streets,  the  criers  pro-  ^«^o^ 
claiming  '^  Behold  what  Saladin  the  mighty  conqueror  carries 
with  him  of  all  his  vast  dominions."  These  dominions  were 
divided  at  his  death. 

9.  EASTERN  EMPIRE— The  Byzantine  empire,  already 
stripped  of  its  Asiatic  provinces,  was  now  further  dismembered. 
Bulgaria^  which  had  for  almost  two  centuries  acknowledged 
its  supremacy,  revolted  and  became  independent  Cyprus  had 
been  usurped  by  a  prince  of  the  Comnenian  family.  Richard 
of  England  conquered  him,  and  bestowed  the  island  upon  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  the  former  king  of  Jerusalem. 

10.  The  throne  of  Isaac  Anoelcb,  monarch  of  Constant!-  UfKl* 
nople,  was  usurped  by  his  brother  Albxius  Anoelus,  and  the  ^^^ 
deUironed   monarch   deprived  of   his  sight,  and   hnprisoned.  iaJ!?i« 
Toung  Alexius,  the  son  of  Isaac,  escaped,  implored  the  protec-  Yo'Sly 
tion  of  pope  Innocent  III.,  and  sought  to  engage  the  nations  of  brother. 
the  west  to  employ  their  arms  in  the  restoration  of  his  father. 
At  this  time  many  of  the  nobles  of  Germany  and  France,  the 
flower  of  western  chivalry,  had  assembled  with  their  vassals  at  i<|^|^ 
Venice,  with  the  design  of  procuring  conveyance  to  Palestine  Oando- 
for  a  fourth  crusade.    To  Venice  Aexius  proceeded,  and  be-  *orduife 
•OQght,  for  his  father,  the  aid  of  the  gallant  warriors.    His  im-  of  ve- 
portunity  was  seconded  by  Dandolo,  the  aged  and  venerable    "  ^' 
iog^  of  Venice.     A  large  body  of  the  pilgrims,  whose  leader  ^. 
was  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  embarked  with  the  Venetians    pedi-* 
for  Constantinople.  ***^  - 

8.  What  instance  of  courtesy  is  related  of  Saladin  f  What  was  the  cha- 
ncter  of  Saladin  t — ^9.  What  provinces  were  taken  from  the  Greek  em- 
fire  ?— lO.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Alexius  Anffelus  f  Who  was  young 
jLlezioB  f  What  erusade  was  ahout  to  he  undertaken  t  Where  did  young 
^Uexiiifl  apply  for  aid,  and  to  whom  t  By  whom  was  he  favored  f  Who 
•oUMirked  for  Cooitantinoplet 
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Muumtt.      11.  fhe  crusaders  destroyed  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  rode  tri- 

PESiOD  V.  umphant  in  the  harbor.    The  city,  containing  above  four  Hon- 

CBAP.  m.    dred  thousand  inhabitants,  was  besieged  by  twenty  thousand 

v^^v^^w/  Latin  pilgrims.     Alexius  Angelus,  after  one  attempt  at  a  sally, 

fled  in  secresy  from  the  city,  while  the  nobles  released  Isaac 

1204*    ^^^^  prison,  placed  him  upon  the  throne,  and  opened  the  gates 

LAtinitake  pf  the  city  to  the  besiegers.    The  conditions  of  the  succor 

^nople.'*    promised  by  the  young  Alexius  were,  the  submission  of  ike 

eastern  empire  to  the  pope^  aid  in  tne  noly  war^  and  a  eontribu' 

tion  of  ttoo  hundred  thousand  matks^  to  his  deliverers,    The- 

Greeks  were  displeased  with  these  corditions*,  and  irritated  at 

Tbt  Greeks  the  prpspect  of  Surrendering  the  independence  of  their  church. 

ra  re'nder    '^^^  engagements  of  Alexius  were  not  MSlled,  and  the  Latins 

theindepSn.  became  d^satisfied  and  insolent  m  their  conduct    The  indig- 

**ehttrch!***  ^^^"^^  Greeks  petitioned  the  senate  to  give  them  a  more  worthy 

emperor,  and  ofiered  the  imperial  purple  in  rnccession  to  all 

the  senators. 

12.  Alexius  Duo  as,  sumaraed  Mazouflb,  encouraged  the 
revolt,  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  treacherouarly  obtaining 
possession  of  the  person  of  Alexius,  he  murdered  him,  and 
assumed  the  sovereignty.  The  aged  emperor  died  of  grief  and 
Maurafle.  fear-  Mazoufle  at  lirst  had  possession  of  Constantinople,  and 
endeavored  to  defend  it  against  the  Latins,  whose  demards  he 
refused  to  satisfy.  They  besieged  and  again  took  the  city. 
Plunder  followed  the  conquest,  and  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art  were  destroyed  by  the  hands,  not  of  bar- 
barians,  but  of  the  Latin  soldiery. 
1304  ^^-  "^^^  victorious  crusaders  elected  as  emperor,  their  pria 
Bald-  cipal  leader,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders ;  and  to  another  of 
^*"  ^'  their  chiefs,  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  was  given  the  island  oi 
Heary.  Crete  and  Asiatic  Greece.  Baldwin  was  soon  compelled  to  de 
Peter.  ^®^^  *^®  empire  he  had  conquered.  The  Greeks  of  Thrace 
having  revolted,  he  marched  agamst  them ;  but  was  defeated  and 
Robert,  taken  captive.  Under  his  successors,  the  Latin  kingdom  Ian* 
Jobn.  guished,  until  in  1261,  less  than  flfty  years  after  its  conquest,  it 
was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  under  Michael  PALiBOLocns,  a 
^\\  nobleman  of  exalted  worth,  who  became  emperor.  Anothei 
Empire  nobleman,  Theodore  Lascaris,  founded  a  kingdom  of  which 

14.  MOGULS. — ^Termugin,  kno^vn  as  Jbnghiz  Khan,  was 
the  son  of  a  barbarian,  who  reigned  over  a  few  hordes  of  Tai^ 


11.  How  many  inhabitants  had  Constantinople?  fiy  whom  was  it  in 
vested  t  Who  opened  the  gatOT  to  the  besiegers  ?  What  engagements  IumI 
Alexius  made  to  the  Latins  as  the  condition  of  their  succor  f  >Vere  tbesa 
fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  t  What  was  done  in  relation  to  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  f — 12.  Who  became  emperor,  and  what  was  his  con* 
duct,— especialljr  towards  Isaac  and  Alexius  Angelus  f  What  was  now 
done  by  the  Latins? — 13.  Whom  did  the  Latins  make  emperor  of  Cod* 
stantinoplef  >Vhat  was  given  as  a  kingdom  to  the  Marpuis  of  Montserrat  f 
How  many  Latin  emperors  were  there,  and  how  long  did  the  Latin  emptrt 
continue  t  By  whom  was  it  recovered  for  the  Greeu  t  By  whom  wsb  the 
kingdom  of  Nice  founded  f 
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tBTS)  on  the  banks  of  the  Selinga,  numbering  in  all,  thirty  or  JitiddUBin, 
forty  thousand  families.  The  death  of  his  father,  while  he  was  period  v. 
yet  a  child,  induced  the  revolt  of  his  subjects,  and  at  the  age  of  chaf .  iix. 
thirteen,  the  courageous  chief  fought  a  battle  with  the  rebels,  v^^^^-^^ 
He  was  compelled  to  flee,  but  his  spirit  and  valor  acquired  him 
renown.  By  degrees  he  gained  control,  until  he  was  formally 
poclaimed  Khan  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars.  He  afterwards 
took  the  title  of  Jen-ghiz  £Aan,  which  signifles,  the  ^^Most 
Great  Khan  of  Khans." 
*  15.  He  led  vast  multitudes  against  the  Chinese, — passed  the 
great  wall,  and  stormed  and  destroyed  a  multitude  of  cities. 
His  patli  was  the  track  of  desolation.     His  retreat  from  China 

was  purchased  by  a  tribute.    A  second  expedition  drove  the 

emperor  of  China  to  his  southern  provinces,  while  the  northern  conqueror 
were  added  to  the  empire  of  Jenghiz.  Passing  towards  the  do-  derer  the 
minions  of  the  Mahometan  sujtan,  700,000  Moguls  and  Tartars 
followed  his  standard,  while  their  antagonists,  &e  Mahometans, 
Tainly  opposed  him  with  400,000.  City  after  city,  from  the 
Oaspian  to  the  Indus,  was  besieged  and  taken; — nations  and 
kingdoms  were  so  vmsted  and  depopulated,  that  five  centuries 
were  not  sufficient  to  repair  the  ravages  of  four  years.  While 
Jenghiz  himself  engaged  in  this  expedition,  one  of  his  generals 
had  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  from  the  western  provinces  of 
Persia  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  the  farther  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Jenghiz  Khan  was  &ie  most  cruel  and  bloody  of  all 
tyrants.  He  made  war  to  exterminate  nations,  that  he  might 
]^ant  the  countries  with  his  own  people.  Once  he  had  100,000 
captives  executed  on  the  same  day.  It  is  computed  that  he 
caused  the  destruction  of  14,470,000  of  the  human  race. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Jenghiz  his  vast  empire  was  divided 
among  his  four  sons.  They  extended  his  conquests, — nearly 
completed  the  reduction  of  all  Asia,  and  conquered  a  consider-  °  „'iJJfJj|j|" 
able  portion  of  Europe.  His  grandson,  Kouli  (or  Kublai) 
Khan,  achieved  the  entire  conquest  of  China^  the  northern  pro-  ,j^^„  ,^^, 
▼inces  of  which  had  submitted  to  Jenghiz,  and  the  remains  of 
the  former  family  of  emperors  was  exterminated.  He  built  Pekin 
and  made  it  his  capital.  Bengal  and  Thibet  also  yielded  him 
tribute  and  obedience.  The  arms  of  the  Moguls  were,  under 
another  of  the  grandsons  of  Jenghiz,  again  carried  into  Persia, 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs  was  subverted^  and  the  conquests  of  the 
Moguls  extended  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The  Mamelukes 
of  Egypt  opposed  their  progress,  but  the  kingdoms  of  Anatolia 
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14.  You  have  now  reached  the  history  of  the  greatest  of  all  conquerors 
and  murderers, — ^give  an  account  of  his  parentage  and  early  yearn.  What 
do  you  learn  of  his  titles  t — 15.  What  of  nis  progress  in  China  ?  What  army 
did  he  gather  in  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Moguls  and  Tormrs? 
What  army  did  the  Manometans  attempt  to  oppose  to  him  7  Describe  from 
the  map  the  countries  conquered  by  Jenghiz  Khan  f  What  was  his  charac- 
ter t  How  many  human  victims  are  computed  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  his 
ambition  and  cruelty  ? — 16.  How  was  the  vast  empire  of  Jenghiz  divided  f 
What  conauests  were  made  by  his  grandson  Kouli  or  Kublai  f  What  under 
another  of  nis  grandsons  f 
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and  Armenia  submitted  to  their  sway.  They  conquered  Rusna^ 
invaded  Poland^  and  spread  devastation  through  Hungary.  Of 
one  of  the  grandsons  of  Jenghiz  it  is  said,  that  in  the  space  of 
less  than  six  years,  he  extended  his  conquests  over  a  line  of 
ninety  degrees  of  longitude. 

17.  The  extensive  conquests  of  the  Moguls  were  not  con* 
ducted  by  the  successors  of  Jenghiz  in  person,  but  committed 
to  their  lieutenants.  By  degrees,  these  lieutenants  tlirew  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  great  Khan,  and  acquired  the  supreme 
control  in  their  respective  provinces.  After  a  time  they  re-  < 
nounced  idolatry,  and  all  connection  with  the  Mogul  idolaten 
of  China,  and  embraced  Mahomet anism.  Holagou  Khax,  a 
descendant  of  Jenghiz,  extirpated  the  terrible  banditti  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ^  Society  of  Assassins,''  which  had  continu^ 
under  a  succession  of  chiefs  172  years,  though  changing  the 
seat  of  power.  Jt  was  founded  1090,  by  Hassan  Scbek,  called 
on  account  of  his  residence  among  the  mountains  south  of  the 
Caspian,  ^'  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains."  The  same  title 
descended  to  his  successors.  They  pretended  to  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  their  maxim  was,  ^  to  the  faithful  nothing  is  forbid- 
den."  In  Syria  they  had  at  one  period,  60,000  men.  Their 
daggers  were  lurking  in  the  cities  of  the  east  and  of  the  west^ 
the  terror  of  all.  The  Druses  were  a  sect  formed  from  the  As- 
sassins, and  inhabiting  the  same  region.  They  adopted  faith  in 
Hakem,  a  counterfeit  Mahomet ;  who,  when  told  of  his  licen- 
tiousness and  crimes,  said,  ^^  their  history  constituted  a  sublime 
allegory  for  the  edifying  of  the  faithful !"  So  long  as  mankind 
love  impositiou,  there  will  be  impostors. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Germany. 

1.  Henrt  VI.  succeeded  his  father  Frederic  Barbarossa.  TIm 
tl90>  death  of  William,  king  of  Sicily,  gave  him  a  claim  upon  that 
crown,  in  right  of  his  empress  Oonstantia,  the  sister  of  the  de- 
ceased. His  right  ^vas  disputed,  and  again  the  faithful  soldiers 
Henry  of  Germany  were  dragged  from  their  homes  to  Italy,  that  the^ 
sovereign,  who  ought  to  have  applied  himself  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  to  their  public  affidrs,  might  possess  a  foreign  dominion. 


16.  Did  they  conquer  E^ypt  f  What  countries  of  Europe  were  con- 
quered by  the  Moguls  t — It.  How  did  the  immense  empire  of  the  M^ 
guls  pass  from  the  successors  of  Jenghis  t  What  religion  did  these  lieuten 
ants  embrace  f  What  was  done  by  liolagou  Khan  T  Give  an  account  of 
the  Assassins.    Of  the  Druses. 

Chap.  IV. — 1.  Who  succeeded  Frederic  Barbarossa  T  How  did  he  de 
live  a  claim  upon  Sicily  f    What  did  he  to  establish  his  claim  t 
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Henry  made  himself  master  of  nearly  all  Campania^  Calabria^  Middu  mat. 
and  Apulia ;  and  at  length  achieved  in  another  expedition,  the  period  v. 
conquest  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  JS^aples.    His  efforts  to  cbat.  iv. 
render  the  imperial  dignity  hereditary,  had  so  far  succeeded,  as  ^^^'"'^'^'^^ 
to  procure  a  4ecree,  by  which  his  son,  Frederic  II.  was,  on 
his  death,  made  king  of  the  Romans^  and  heir  to  the  empire.        i^f  ly. 

2.  Frederic  being  a  minor,  his  uncle,  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,    (fioh  * 
became  regent.    The  sultan  of  Egypt  had  reduced  the  Chris-    ^^' 
tians  of  the  east  to  great  distress,  and  their  only  hope  was  in  by  An- 
the  aid  of  their  brethren  of  the  west     To  engage  Frederic  in  **Han-^ 
their  cause,  the  pope  gave  him  in  marriage  Yolanda,  the  daugh-  i^^y.) 
ter  of  John  op  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  with  that  king-  1228. 
dom  as  her  dower.    Still  Frederic  manifested  a  reluctance  to  ^I®  n? 
depart,  until  the  patience  of  the  pope  was  exhausted,  and  he    cori- 
pronounced  his  excommunication.    The  emperor  now  renewed     5S' 
the  war  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.    He  invaded  Italy,   •**'^- 
compelled  the  pope  to  flee  from  Rome,  and  ravaged  his  pos- 
sessions.   Frederic  at  length  proceeded  to  perform  his  vow,  but  fig^jjfin. 
departed  for  the  holy  land  without  the  sentence  of  excommuni-  in  Pa- 
cation  having  been  revoked.*    His  crusade  was  more  successful  }S"ihis 
than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  mbnarchs.     The  sultan  of    <>'  ^^e 
Egypt  ceded  to  him  Jerusalem^  with  several  other  cities.   A  truce  eeedtng 
often  years  was  concluded.    Gregory  IX.  would  not  allow  any  ,^"^!J'of 
ecclesiastics  to  assist  in  crowning  Frederic  king  of  Jerusalem,   whioh 
but  he  took  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  with  his  own  hands    ^^^ 
placed  it  on  his  head.  four.) 

3.  The  pope  instigated  his  subjects  in  Italy  to  revolt,  and  for 
several  years,  Germany  and  Italy  were  deluged  with  blood.    A 
succession  of  popes  declared  Frederic  excommunicated  and  de-  prede* 
throned,  and  new  emperors  elected.     Still  he  maintained  his    ^^9^^ 
cause,  until  death  relieved  the  popes  from  a  fearless  and  formid-    tains 
able  enemy.    But  the  troubles  of  the  empire  increased.  Tumult  J^'naf 
and  confusion  prevailed.     All  classes  were  in  arms ;  several  em-     the 
pcrors  were  elected,  but  none  properly  acknowledged,  until  ][25bi 
RoDOLPH  of  Hapsburgh,  a  prince  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  j^iy^- 
Guelphs,  and  possessing  considerable  territories  in  Switzerland,     ro- 
was  raised  to  the  throne.    From  him  sprang  the  House  of   **"*?*»• 
Austria, 

4.  While  Germany  was  in  this  state  of  disorder,  Denmark^  MAi. 
Holland^  and  Hungary  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  tlie  empire.  Hanse-* 
A  confederation  of  several  cities,  the  principal  of  which  were  jjjf**^ 
Luhec^  Cologne^  Brtmsuncky  and  Dantzicy  was  formed  about     *'  *' 

1.  Whatcoantriei  did  he  conquer  f  Who  succeeded  himT— 9.  What 
was  now  the  condiiion  of  the  Chnstians  in  the  Holy  Land  f  What  did  the 
pope  to  induce  Frederic  to  undertake  a  crusade  f  Did  he  fulfil  his  promise 
at  once  T  What  did  Frederic  in  consequence  of  the  pope's  excommunica- 
tion f  Relate  the  circumstances  of  rrederic's  crusade.  Which  crusade 
was  this  t  Was  there  fighting  in  the  Holy  Land  during  this  or  any  future 
crusade  T  What  was  done  at  the  coronation  of  Frederic  m  Jerusalem  f  How 
many  crusades  were  there?— ^.  What  occurred  afterwards  during  this  em* 
peror's  reign  T  What  after  his  decease  f  Who  was  elected  to  succeed  him f 
-4.  What  states  during  the  interregnum  became  independent} 
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JBdiUBUt.  tius  period  in  the  west  of  Germany.    These  cities  were  situated 

PERIOD  V.  on,  and  near  the  £ibe.    They  were  called  the  Uanse  totonsjBSii 

cHAr.  lY.   the  confederation  the  Hanseatic  League.    Rodolph  took  arms 

^^^^^^'^^^  against  Ottocarwy  king  of  Bphemia,  who  had  seized  the  duchy 

of  Austria;  defeated  and  slew  him  in  battle.     Austria  was 

given  to  Alb£rt,  the  eldest  son  of  Rodolph.    The  reign  of 

1^91.     Rodolph  was  prosperous  and  popular.    The  electors  at  hit 

iSasMtt.^'  death,  rejecting  Albert,  chose  Adolphus  of  Nassau;  but  he  was 

eventually  deposed,  when  Albert  obtained  the  sovereignty. 

6.  I'he  Swiss  Cantons  of  Un,  Schwitz  and  Underwald,  al« 
though  fi-ee  and  independent  in  their  internal  government,  had 
1808*     ^^^^  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  empire,  under 
Aib«rt  seeks  the  administTation  of  Rodolph,  who,  however,  treated  them 
^who^^'b^  ^i^h  ^^^^  lenity.    Albert,  ind^^nant  at  the  spirit  of  freedom 
Bwtos.     which  they  had  occasionally  expressed,  sent  bailifil,  with  ordex9 
to  tame  diese  mountaineers,  and  bring  them  to  subjection. 
Gesler,  one  of  these  officers,  had  erected  in  the  market  place, 
a  pole  on  which  he  placed  his  hat,  commanding  the  passers  by 
Wiuiam     ^  P^X  ^^  obeisance.    Wiluam  Tell  refused  to  yield  the  ho- 
'•^i'*  intr*-  mage.    He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  his  sentence  was  ex- 
^  ^^'     changed  into  a  command  to  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his 
0^«re  Is    son ;  and  if  his  arrow  failed,  botli  he  and  his  son  were  to  be 
\moiv  hi»^  executed.    Tell  hit  the  apple ; — ^but  Gesler  discovered  another 
M»faDg?b!s  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  possession,  and  inouired  for  what  purpose  he  de- 
scry of     signed  it.    ^'  For  thee,"  replied  Tell.    He  was  imprisoned,  and 
"^t  seeRM^    put  on  board  a  boat  to  be  conveyed  across  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 
hiffhiy  im-   A  storm  arosc,  and  Tell  was  unbound,  that  his  known  skill 
''thaf  u*    might  save  the  perishing  bark.   He  guided  her  course  to  a  shore, 
should  so    where,  springing  upon  a  rock,  he  killed  Gesler  with  an  arrow 
Seen  be  *    as  he  landed,  and  then  escaped  to  his  friends,  in  the  canton  of 
less  if  were  Schwitz,  who  were  already  banded  in  the  cause  of  their  coun« 
trne.)      try's  liberties. 

6.  Melchthal,  Stauffacher,  and   Furst,  three  patriot 
VSun""  leaders,  had  in  secret  matured  their  plans ;  and  the  ajQair  of  Tell 
*  UmJ'"    proving  the  signal  of  revolt,  the  whole  country  rose  in  arms. 
The  Austrian  officers,  surprised,  and  unable  to  resist,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  conducted  to  the  frontiers,  where  they  were  with- 
out bloodshed  liberated,  on  their  swearing  never  again  to  serve 
1815.     against  the  Swiss.    Afler  the  death  of  Albert,  Germany  was 
*^RM*-  again  distracted  by  two  emperors  being  elected  at  the  same  time, 
The  Swiss  and  the  people  arranged  by  their  leaders  on  opposite  sides,  were 
siperiority  Wasting  and  destroying  their  common  country  and  themselves, 
•f  infantry.  During  this  period,  one  of  their  emperors,  Leofold,  undertook 

4.  What  confederacy  arose,  and  of  what  cities  was  it  composed  T    How 
^  does  Albert  become  sovereign  of  Austria f    What  account  can  yoa  giv« 

of  his  being  elected  emperor  f^.  What  three  of  the  Swiss  cantons  ara 
here  mentioned  ?  What  account  can  yoa  give  of  them  T  What  orders  did 
Albert  give  his  officers  f  Relate  the  storv  of  William  Tell.— 6.  Who 
were  the  three  patriot  leaders  leagued  with  Tell  f  What  was  done  by  tham 
and  the  Swiss  generally  f  What  occurred  after  the  death  of  Albert  m  rela- 
tion to  the  succession  T  What  number  and  kind  of  force  went  against  ths 
Swim  f    With  what  did  the  Swiss  defeat  them,  and  where  t 
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to  reduce  the  Swiss,  and  went  against  them  with  21,000  cavalry,  _____ 
But  the  biave  mountaineers,  with  1,300  infantry^  defeated  them  period  t. 
at  Moigarten ;  and  established  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  cbap.  it. 
Other  cantons  soon  joined  them,  and  in  1353,  there  were  thirteen.  v^''v^^^ 

7.  Henry,  count  of  Luxembourg,  was  elevated  by  the 
electors  to  the  throne.    His  short  reign  is  but  a  repetition  of     ms. 
that  of  his  predecessors — intrigues  at  home, — contests  with  the  Henry  vn. 
popes, — wars  in  Italy.    During  one  of  these  he  died  suddenly,    2^"pop«! 
at  Benevento.    After  an  interregnum  of  fourteen  months,  two 
emperors  were  elected  in  Germany,  who,  by  their  conflicting     «oa«i 
claims,  brought  again  the  curse  of  civil  war.    Louis  of  Bava*  LouisofSa 
RiA  being  at  length  elected,  carried  his  arms  into  Italy.    Pope      ^^^ 
John  XXII.,  who  resided  at  Avignon,  excited  the  German  princes 

to  revolt    On  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  quell  the  domestic 
distiurbances,  the  pontiflf  recovered  his  power  at  Rome,  and  the   The  tamt 
liiends  of  tlie  emperor  were  expelled  from  the  city.    Finding  oyer°ag!te. 
^  reconciliation  with  the  Roman  see  impossible,  Louis  sum-  '^^  ^^^ 
moned  a  diet,  which  decreed  that  the  pope  had  no  superiority  '^|£"con- 
over  the  German  emperor;  nor  was  his  approval  essentia)  in  ^^^^1^' 
the  imperial  elections,  the  power  of  choosing  the  emperor  being    ^^ 
vested  in  the  college  of  electors  alone.    For  a  while  the  empire 
remained  at  peace^  but  the  intrigues  of  the  pontiffs  again  pro- 
duced open  hostilities  to  Louis ;  and  Clement  VI.,  who  had   pj;'^? 
succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  procured  the  election  of  Charles  ^^^ 
of  Luxembourg,  son  and  heir  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.    Louis      "''* 
soon  died,  and  Charles  becoming  emperor,  was  a  mere  tool  for 
the  reigning  popes. 

8.  It  was,  however,  during  this  reign,  that  the  constitution  1355. 
called  the  ^'  Golden  Bull"  was  established.    By  this  the  number  Buiira 
and  duties  of  the  electors  were  settled,  and  the  succession  of  each  consti- 
electorate  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  oldest  son.    This  for  the 
famous  instrument  slu)ws  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  times.     It  ^^l^^ 
begins  with  an  apostrophe  to  Satan,  Anger,  Pride,  and  Luxury;  racv,(so 
and  it  sets  forth  the  necessity  that  the  number  of  electors  should   ^^ 
be  seven,  in  order  to  oppose  the  seven  mortal  sins !    On  the     tb« 
death  of  Charles,  his  son  Wince slaus  succeeded  to  the  impe-  '^'o^n'^ 
rial  throne,  as  well  as  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  shameful  which  it 
levity  and  utter  profligacy  of  this  prince  disqualified  him  for  the    writ- 
care  of  his  empire ;  and  under  his  administration,  its  aflairs,  both    ^"'^ 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  went  to  ruin.    The  electors  held  a  diet 
and  deposed  him.     Winceslaus  took  their  treatment,  however,  t8Y8* 
in  good  part,  and  returned  to  his  hereditary  dominions ;  only  Wincei- 
desiring  the  cities  to  send  him  as  a  parting  present,  some  butts      ^* 
of  their  best  wine! 

9.  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  next  chosen,  who  was 
shortly  after  murdered ;  and  subsequently,  Rupert,  count  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.    At  this 

T.  What  occurred  daring  the  reiffn  of  Henry  of  Luzemboufff  f    Whtt 
during  that  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  ? — o.  What  was  the  golden  bull  f    What 
was  settled  by  it  *    Give  some  account  of  the  racceasor  of  Charles  IV. 
O.  Who  aucciseded  WincealauB t 
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period  may  be  dated  the  commencement  in  Germany  of  a  schism 
in  the  church,  which  led  the  way  to  ^  the  Reformation.^^  John 
Hubs,  of  Prague,  a  follower  of  certain  opinions  which  Wick- 
LiFFE  had  taught  in  England,  began  to  teach  in  Bohemia.  The 
emperor  Rupert  vainly  sought  to  heal  the  dissensions  which 
arose  in  the  church,  but  died  without  effecting  his  object  Ha 
was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  government  by  Sioismuxd,  king 
of  Hungary,  brother  to  the  deposed  Winceslaus.  The  disorders 
of  the  church  claimed  his  first  attention.  A  general  council 
was,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  convened  at  Constance. 
Huss  was  cited  to  appear,  chained  with  heresy,  condemned,  and 
with  a  mitre  of  paper  placed  upon  his  head,  on  which  were 
painted  three  devils,  he  was  committed  to  the  flames,  and  died 
maintaining  his  faith.  The  same  opinions  were  professed,  and 
taught  by  the  learned  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  companion  of 
Huss ;  and  he  sufiered  the  same  fate.  But  these  executions  served 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  Hussites ;  and  in  Bohemia  they 
maintained  a  long  war  with  the  imperial  power.  A  pacification 
was  at  length  effected,  and  they  were  granted  the  privileges 
which  they  claimed. 

10.  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  son-in-law  of  Sigismund,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.  His  short  reign 
was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria.  Jlis 
sudden  and  early  death  prevented  his  meeting  them  in  arras. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  by 
his  son  Ladislaus,  then  a  minor,  and  the  empire  was  conferred 
on  his  cousin,  Frederic  of  Austria.  This  prince  wandered, 
like  his  predecessors,  after  the  phantom  of  power  which  their 
Italian  titles  conferred,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome.  Europe 
was  now  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  tlie  Turks^  who  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Constantinople,  Assemblies  were  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  arming  Christendom  against  them,  but  nothing 
effectual  was  done.  John  Hunniades,  general  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  which  they 
had  invested.  Frederic  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Maxi- 
milian, arch-duke  of  Austria.  He  married  Mary,  only  child 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  heiress  of  Burgundy  krA  Flanders^ 
and  thus  obtained  possession  of  these  extensive  domains,  which 
were  at  this  period  rich  and  commercial, 

11.  FRANCE. — Philip  Augustus,  on  going  to  the  crusade> 
had  pledged  himself  by  oath  not  to  encroach  upon  the  do- 
minions of  Richard ;  but  the  pope  giving  him  a  dispensation, 


0.  Who  subsequently  T  What  persons  were  at  this  period  tried  and  con- 
demned 7  At  what  council  were  they  condemned,  and  for  what  f  What 
effect  had  their  death  upon  the  belief  of  the  people  f  What  was  done,  and 
what  obtained  by  the  Hussites  f — lO.  In  whose  rexga  did  the  Turks  ap- 
pear t    In  whose  rei^n  did  they  conquer  Constantinople  t    What  hero  met 


them  in  Hungarv  f  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  successor  of  Frederic 
V)\o  was  he  f  By  what  marriage  connexion  did  he  gain  large  pos- 
B?    In  what  condition  was  Burgundy  and  Flanders  f ^-11.  How  di^ 


III.    Who^ 


By  what  marriage  connexion  did  he  gain  lar^e  pos- 
ondttion  was  Burgundy  and  Flanders  T— 1 '    " 
Philip  Augustus  conduct  in  reference  to  Richwd  of  England  f 
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Philip  held  himself  free  to  follow  out  his  ambitious  inclinations.  *m^  ^i^ 
He  excited  Richard's  younger  brother  John  to  rebel  against  him, 
and  practised  to  have  Richaid  himself  detained  prisoner  in 
Germany:  but  the  lion-hearted  warrior  escaped,  and  Philip 
wrote  to  John, "  Beware ;  the  devil  is  unchained."  On  Richard's 
return  to  his  dominions,  a  war  ensued  between  the  rivals,  but  it 
was  characterized  by  no  remarkable  event,  and  waged  with 
little  vigor.  On  the  accession  of  John  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, Philip  summoned  him  as  his  vassal  of  Normandy,  to  ap- 
pear before  him  and  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew, 
Arthur.  John  neglecting  to  appear,  his  continental  dominions 
were  declared  forfeit,  and  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  The 
pope,  in  a  quarrel  with  John,  gave  to  Philip  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  made  extensive  preparations  for  a  war  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  claim  thus  obtained.  Meanwhile  the  pontiff  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  England,  and  revoked  the  gift.  Philip,  as 
a  sovereign  of  the  French,  was  one  of  their  best  He  not  only 
enlarged  his  domains,  but  he  consolidated  his  power,  and  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  tlie  nobles  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  constituting  a  royal  court,  to  which  they  could  ap- 
peal from  the  decisions  of  the  baronial  courts.  He  also  estab- 
lished a  royal  mihtary  force,  paid  directly  from  his  own  cofiers. 
12.  The  short  reign  of  Louis  Vlll.is  memorable  for  nothing 
save  finishing  a  cruel  war  undertaken  by  his  father,  Philip  Au- 
gustus, against  the  Waldenses  and  Alhigenses^  religious  orders 
in  the  south  of  France.  Pope  Innocent  III.  denounced  them  as 
heretics,  and  commanded  the  chivalry  to  destroy  them.  The 
famous  Simon  de  Montfort  commanded  against  them,  and 
200,000  men  were  employed  in  extirpating  a  million  of  harm- 
less people.  Louis  IX..  called  Saint  Louis,  being  a  minor,  his 
mother,  the  excellent  Blanche  of  Castile,  held  the  reins  of 
government,  and  with  a  vigorous  hand.  He  undertook  a  cru- 
sade for  the  benefit  of  Christians  in  the  east,  now  in  distress. 
He  first  directed  his  arms  against  Egypt,  as  being  the  key  of 
the  holy  land ;  but  his  army  was  reduced  by  pestilence,  defeat- 
ed by  Uie  Moslems,  and  himself  made  prisoner.    He  was  re- 

*  The  Albigenses,  who  were  in  Piedmont,  must  be  distinguished  from 
tbe  Waldenses,  or  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  in  Daaphiny,  Narbonne  and 
Provence.  I'he  Albigenses,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Albigeois,  were  a 
•ect  of  the  Monichsans,  and  held  to  certain  doctrines  respecting  the  origin 
of  good  and  evil  deemed  heretical ;  with  these  they  mingled  an  abhorrence 
of  uie  Roman  hierarchy,  for  which  the  pope  decreed  their  destruction.  The 
Waldenses  held  to  denving  their  religion,  without  the  mtervention  of  man, 
directly  from  God — by  his  holy  spirit,  and  through  his  written  word,  which 
they  circulated.  This  makes  the  WaldenMcn  the  true  precursors  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  persecniion  of  (he  Albigenses  was,  however,  equally  sinful. 
Some  dihtinffuish  the  VaUenaei  from  the  Waldenses  as  a  church  coming 
down  from  uie  apostles,  and  having  never  bowed  to  Rome. 

11.  Where  was  Richard  detained  on  his  return  from  the  holy  land? 
What  did  Philip  write  to  John  when  he  escaped  f  How  did  Philip  get  pos- 
■ession  of  Normandy  t  What  gift  did  he  receive  from  the  pope  7  What 
was  Philip's  character  as  a  sovereign  I  What  were  his  principal  acts  t— 12. 
For  what  was  the  reign  of  Philip's  son  memorable  t  Who  were  the  Albi* 
censes  f    The  Waldenses?   Tbe  Vallenses  t    Give  an  account  of  Louis  IX 
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leased,  in  exchange  for  the  city  of  Damietta  of  which  his  aniqr 
had  obtained  possession.  After  passing  four  years  in  the  holy 
land  he  returned  to  his  kingdom.  But  his  rage  of  crusading 
was  not  extmguished.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  ia 
order  to  convert  the  monarch  and  his  people  ]  but  himself  and 
his  army  fell  a  prey  to  an  epidemic  disease  which  ravaged  the 
country. 

13.  Philip  thb  Hardt,  succeeded  his  father.  In  his  reig« 
a  massacre  of  the  French  took  place  in  the  island  of  Sicdy, 
called  the  ^^  Sicilian  vespers."  Charlks  of  Anjou,  the  sove* 
reign  of  Sicily,  was  a  French  prince,  and  uncle  to  Philip.  His 
ambition  and  talents  had  made  him  feared  and  hated  by  the 
clergy,  especially  by  the  pope ;  and  the  seeds  of  revolt  were 
sown  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Sicilians.  At  Palermo,  as  a 
bride  with  her  train  were  passing  the  streets,  they  were  treated 
rudely  by  a  Frenchman.  A  Sicilian  immediately  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  Instantly  the  cry  was  heard  in  every  direction, 
^^  Rill  the  French !  kill  the  French !"  Men,  women,  and  chil< 
dren  were  massacred;  and  the  French  population  in  the  island 
wholly  exterminated.  Charles  escaped  from  Sicily,  and  appeal* 
ing  to  his  nephew,  Philip,  engaged  him  in  his  cause.  Peter, 
king  of  Arragon,  had  claims  upon  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  these 
were  now  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants.  Pliilip,  in  order 
to  establish  the  claims  of  Charles,  invaded  Spain ;  but  he  sul^ 
fered  much  in  the  attempt,  without  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

14.  Philip  ^^the  Fair,"  engaged  in  contests  with  the 
haughty  pope,  Bonifacb  VIII.  His  finances  being  low,  he  ex* 
acted  money  from  the  priests,  notwithstanding  Boniface  had 
prohibited  itie  clergy  of  any  kingdom  whatever,  from  grantiuig 
money  to  princes,  without  his  special  permission.  Boniiace 
sent  as  a  legate,  to  threaten  tlie  king  of  France,  one  of  his  own 
rebel  subjects,  who  was  immediately  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
his  sovereign.  Boniface,  enraged,  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
daring  that  the  ''  Vicar  of  Christ  was  vested  with  full  authority 
over  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  ;"  and  ordered  the 
French  clergy  forth  witli  to  repair  to  Rome.  A  French  priest 
carried  this  proclamation  to  the  king.  Philip  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  states  of  his  kingdom^ 
and  laid  the  case  before  them.  They  acknowledged  Philip^s 
independent  authority,  and  disavowed  die  pope's  claim.  //  toot 
on  this  occasion  that  the  representatives  of  cities  were  frst  regw 
larlp  summoned  to  the  national  assembly.  Philip  IV.  improved 
the  civil  policy  of  France^  both  in  the  legislative  and  judicial 
departments?^ 

15.  His  son  and  successor,  Louis  X.,  was  a  mean  and  avari* 


13.  What  occurred  in  the  relfpi  of  Philip  the  Hardy  f  Who  wns  king  of 
Sicily  f  Give  an  account  of  the  *'  Sicilian  yespers."  How  did  Philip  be* 
come  involved  in  war  with  Spain  t — 14.  With  what  pope  was  Philip  IV.  at 
variance  f  What  claims  did  this  pope  set  up  f  How  did  Philip  treat  him  ff 
To  what  memorable  assembly  did  tnis  dispute  lead  f  In  what  respect  was 
France  improved  by  Philip  t 
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eious  king.    He  executed  his  prime  minUter,  H^riont,  on  the  ■'^^'*^^"** 
pretence  of  his  dealing  in  magic ;  but  in  reality  in  order  to  con-  period  t. 
nscate  his  great  possessions.    The  death  of  Louis  without  male    chap.  y. 
heirs,  gave  rise  to  a  contest  respecting  the  right  of  female  sue*  v^^v^i/ 
cession.    The  decision  was  unfavorable  to  the  daughter  of  the    f  3^9. 
king,  the  Salic  law  having  decreed  that  no  female  could  inherit    piyupy. 
the  crown  of  France.     It  passed  first  to  Philip  the  Long,  then 
to  Charles  the  Fair,  both  brothers  of  the  late  monarch.  The       iv!^ 
^ort  reigns  of  these  princes,  who  died  without  heirs,  were  fol-      ^^^ 
lowed  by  the  elevation  of  Philip  op  Valois,  cousin  of  the  late     vi.,o^ 
kings ;  and  Urns  the  crown  of  France  fosstdfrom  the  Cajpetiane     ^*^^ 
to  Uie  house  of  Valois. 


CHAPTER  V. 

England  and  France. 


1.  Edward  III.,  put  in  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  France,  1886. 
in  right  of  his  moUier  Isabella,  daughter  to  PhUip  IV.     It  was  Edww* 
disallowed  by  the  French,  who  unanimously  placed  Philip  on 
the  throne.    Edward,  doubtless  trusting  more  in  the  strength 
of  his  arms,  than  in  the.  justice  of  his  cause,  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  France,  and  invaded  that  kingdom,  where  he  fought 
the  famous  battle  oif  Cressy,  and  defeated  the  army  of  Philip  with  1846 
great  slaughter.    He  then  besieged  and  took  Calais^  when  a  truce  ^^f^ 
vas  concluded  between  the  two  nations.    On  taking  that  city,  Edward 
vbich  had  resisted  his  arms  for  nearly  twelve  months,  Edward  "feati' 
threatened  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  unless  they   P|^*p 
would  deliver  up  to  death  six  of  their  principal  citizens.    Six 
noble  burghers,  self-devoted,  came  forth  to  his  camp  with  hal- 
ters on  their  necks.     Edward  commanded  their  execution.   His 
queen  Philippe  arrived,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  im- 
plored her  husband  to  save  them.    She  prevailed,  and  the  gal- 

umt  burghers   exclaimed,  ^Edward  conquers  our  cities,  but 
Philippa  our  hearts." 

2.  Artillery  was,  for  the  first  time,  used  at  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
and  by  the  English.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  ascribed 
to  Swartz,  a  monk  of  Cologne;  but  Roger  Bacon  of  Eng- 

laud,  the  greatest  European  philosopher  of  the  dark  ages,  had,     of^^iS!* 
in  a  work  on  chemistry,  described  the  mixture,  and  its  explo-     powdar. 
iive  force.     Small  arms  were  not  used  till  nearly  a  century  af- 
terwards.   The  knights  regarded  shootmg  as  a  barbarous  mode 

15.  What  occurred  in  the  raign  of  Louia  X.  f  What  reapecting  the  auccea* 
■on  f  W  ho  were  the  three  next  liinga  f  What  change  of  dynasty  took  piace  f 

Crap.  V. — 1.  On  what  ground  did  Edward  III.  claim  the  Bovereignty 
of  France  7  What  did  he  to  enforce  hia  claim  t  What  occurred  on  his 
taking  Calais  f— 9.  Give  aome  account  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  t 
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MiddUHiH.  of  attacking  an  adversary.    But  experience  has  demonstrated 
PERIOD  V.  that  the  invention  of  fire-arms  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  means 
CHAF.  V.    of  civilizing  the  world.    As  heavy  ordnance  costs  labor  and 
^•i^'*^^^'**-^  money  to  transport  it,  an  advantage  not  before  possessed  was 
Dertruciive  given  to  the  invaded  over  the  invader,  which  kept  nations  settled. 
w»  give  tiie  The  physical  strength  of  a  steel-guarded  giant,  who  could  deal 
To  mentar   heavier  blows  than  his  neighbors,  no  longer  gained  him  an  as- 
over  physi*.  cendancy  to  which  his  moral  and  intellectual  energies  aflbrded 
ToiSrfn-   ^™  "o  claim.  ^The  hazards  of  war  could  be  better  calculated, 
raded  over  and  disputes  were  oftener  settled  without  bloodshed.     Whai- 
tiw  invader.  ^^^^  increases  the  dangers  and  hazards  of  those  who  fight,  na- 
'    turally  diminishes  the  number  of  wars,  as  it  makes  people  more 
inclined  to  settle  their  differences  peaceably. 
185a.         ^*  ^  ^^^^  ^^  made,  during  which  Philip  Vf.  died,  and  left 
John  be-    the  government  to  his  son  John,  a  prince  ill  qualified  for  his 
comei  king  station.    On  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  Prince  op  Wales, 
called  from  his  armor  the  Black  Prince,  who  had  when  very 
1356     y^^^S  distinguished  himself  at  Gressy,  entered  France  at  the 
pofc-'    head  of  an  army,  and  near  Poictiers  he  encountered  the  forces 
Bd™rd*th   ^^  ^^^^ "'  ^^^  although  they  were  far  superior  in  numbers,  be 
BUck   ^  routed  them  and  made  their  king  prisoner.    No  knight  ever 
fc^ai*  John'  ^ated  a  captive  with  more  respectful  courtesy,  than  the  Black 
of  France    Priuce  did  king  John.    He  was  carried  into  England,  and  dup- 
*h?m  ^pri!"   ^^g  ^18  abseuce,  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was  committed 
•oner,      to  the  dauphiu,  afterwards  Charles  V. 

4.  A  truce  with  England  for  two  ye^rs,  relieved  France  from 
foreign  enemies;  but  it  was  torn  with  domestic  dissensions^ 
which  the  weak  administration  of  the  young  dauphin  was  nn- 
able  to  check.  The  national  assembly  was  convened,  but  instead 
of  assisting  the  king^s  government,  they  availed  themselves  of 
present  disturbances  to  extend   their  own  prerogatives,  and 

_  .  limit  those  of  the  crown.  Pans  revolted ;  the  example  was  fol- 
••jaquerie,"  lowcd  by  many  other  cities,  and  anarchy  pervaded  the  nation. 
%.^oreaV  ^^  ^^®  ^*^  ^^  '^®  "  Jaquerie,"  the  peasants  rose  against  the  no- 

dbordera.   bility,  burnt  their  castles,  and  mui^ered  their  families  withoni 

mercy.    The  horror  and  desolation  which  spread  through  the 

(T^e  fpirit  land,  and  the  want  of  any  authority  to  check  disorders,  brought 

^hif ^tune^'  the  capitaf  to  submit  to  the  dauphin,  and  Charles  now  pro- 

abrSd^n  ^®®^®^  ^^^  vigor  to  restore  order  in  the  state.  The  truce  was 
IVance  aa^in  now  exchanged  for  a  peace.    King  John  was  set  at  liberty  far 

Bnfiand.)  ^  ransom  in  money,  and  for  giving  up,  without  reserving  even 
right  of  homage,  several  French  provinces  to  England. 

5.  John  did  not  long  survive  the  peace,  and  the  dauphiny 


2.  Why  was  it  a  means  of  civilization  f— ^.  What  change  in  sovereigns 
occurred  in  France  ?  Was  the  war  suspended  or  terminated  f  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  exploit  of  the  Black  Prince.  Of  his  courteous  behavior.  In 
John^s  absence  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France? — 4.  What  sus- 
pension of  the  war  now  occurred  T  What  was  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  T 
What  occurred  in  the  war  of  the  Jacquerie  or  peasantry  f  To  what  did  thii 
anarchy  lead  the  people  of  Paris  T  On  what  conditions  did  the  French  makt 
peace  with  the  English  f 
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Chajiles  v.,  ascended  the  throne.    When  the  internal  disor-  '^«^^^s$», 
dcrs  which  had  so  nearly  destroyed  his  kingdom,  had  by  his  period  v 
▼Igor  and  prudence  been  healed,  he  renewed  the  war  with  Eng-    chip.  t. 
land ;  whose  continental  afiairs,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  ^*^'\r^^/ 
age  of  Edward  III.,  and  feeble  Health  of  the  Black  Prince,  were    1B64. 
now  less  prosperous.    During  the  remaining  years  of  his  reign,  -fhc  wkl* 
he  conquered  all  the  English  possessions  in  France,  except 
€)dlais^  Bordeaux^  and  Bayanne. 

6.  His  son,  Charles  VI.,  a  minor,  succeeded  him.    The  am« 
bitious  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berri,  and  Burgundy*  uncles  to  the 
young  king,  were  made  regents  during  his  minority.    They     1380. 
OTcrburdened  the  people  wiUi  taxes,  and  lavished  the  revenues  ^SnatS** 
of  the  kingdom  upon  the  regal  household,  or  suffered  them  to  Cha"e«  vi. 
be  plundered  by  the  officers  of  government.    This  state  of  mis-   \the^SZ* 
rule  led  to  horrible  assassinations,  and  at  length  a  cruel  war.     i<>v«<L) 
The  hostile  parties,  called  from  their  leaders,  Armagnacs  or  Or- 
leanists,  and  Burgundia^,  each  struggled  to  obtain  the  person    ||o„|u^ 
of  the  king,  and  as  they  obtained  it,  they  alternately  seized  the  cwiiwarof 
reins  of  government.    The  dregs  of  the  populace  of  Paris  es-  nac^™orI 
poused,  with  the  most  ferocious  zeal,  the  parties  of  the  rivals,  leans  factioa 
and  unchecked  by  any  authority,  committed  the  most  horrid    jhirfua^ 
crimes.    The  unfortunate  Charles  became  insane,  and  never  re-      ****"• 
eoTered.     Henrt  V.,  now  on  the  throne  of  England,  profited 

by  the  miseries  of  France,  to  renew  the  war.    He  landed  at  the     «^«^ 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  took  Harjkur,    On  the  invasion  of  a    aoijc- 
foreign  enemy,  the  Frencli,  for  the  moment,  suspended  their  „^^^v^-. 
quarrels,  and  ndlied  in  defence  of  tlie  kingdom.    An  army  of  EngiTnd'de- 
50,000  men,  under  the  constable  D'Albret,  posted  themselves  jJaJj-h®^ 
near  the  village  of  Agincourt,  to  intercept  the  English  on  their      ii.ooo 
march.   A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  Henry  was  victorious     ^ngiiah. 
over  an  army  more  than  four  times  his  number. 

7.  The  Burgundian  and  Armagnac  or  Orleans  factions,  again  ^ 
made  war  upon  each  other,  and  the  count  d'Armagnac  was  bar-  ^*^^  • 
barously  massacred  in  Paris  by  John  of  Burgundy.     Henry    reii«we4. 
made  himself  master  of  Normandy,  and  prepared  to  advance  to 

Paris.    The  young  dauphin,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Orleans 
party,  affected  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  Burgundians, 
and  a  meeting  between  him  and  duke  John,  surnamed  the  Fear-  •'jeanuiM 
less,  was  appomted  on  the  bridge  of  MorUereatu    The  duke  JJJSi  b° "; 
knelt  to  the  dauphiii.    At  the  moment,  one  of  the  Armagnacs   orieantoti 
•tabbed  him,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  prince's  feet  The  Burgun-  "of  Moiit? 
dians,  who  had  the  good-will  of  Paris,  believed  that  the  royal      w*"- 
fiunily  were  privy  to  this  deed  of  treachery,  and  Philif,  their 
young  dtike,  hastened  to  offer  to  Plenry  of  England  the  crown 

5.  Who  succeeded  John  of  France  f  What  did  he  before  renewins  the 
war  with  England  f  What  was  the  aituation  of  England's  continental  af* 
furat  What  did  Charles  conquer  f-^.  Who  was  Charles  VI.  t  Who 
were  regents  during  his  minority  ?  What  was  their  character  and  conduct  f 
To  what  did  their  misrule  lead?  What  factions  arose,  and  what  was  their  - 
conduct  towards  the  king  T  What  befel  the  king  f— T.  £elaie  the  succeed- 
ing murders  of  the  two  tactions  f  To  what  adjustment  with  Henry  V.  of 
England  did  these  afiain  lead  t 
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Mnu  SUL  of  France.  The  other  party  also,  intrigued  with  this  foreign 
king.  ASkiT9  were  compromised  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,,  by 
which  Henry  espoused  the  princess  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Charles  Vf.,  and  was  declared  heir  of  the  French  monarchy. 
The  two  kings  Henry  V.  and  Charles  VI.,  died  the  same  year, 
and  Hbnrt  VI.,  the  infant  son  of  Henry  V.,  was  proclaimed 
king,  with  equal  rejoicings  in  London  and  Paris. 

8.  Nevertheless,  the  dauphin  assumed  the  government,  under 
the  title  of  Charles  VJT.,and  took  the  field.  He  was  crowned 
by  his  partisans  at  Poictiers,  Rheims,  the  usual  place,  being  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  regency  of  France  was  com- 
mitted, on  the  part  of- the  English,  to  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
nncle  of  the  young  Henry. 

9.  While  the  English  interest  in  France  was  supported  by 
the  dukes  of  Bui^rundy  and  Brittany,  the  nation,  after  the  death 
of  their  monarch,  evinced  symptoms  of  returning  afi^ction  for 
the  amiable  Charles,  his  son.  Tet,  tliough  the  number  of  his 
adherents  increased,  and  he  received  auxiliary  troops  from 
Scotland,  his  treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  his  prospects 
gloomy.  The  duke  of  Bedford  obtained  a  victory  over  the  united 
French  and  Scotch  at  Vemeuil.  He  then  besieged  Orleans, 
which  was  considered  as  the  key  to  France ;  and  Chaiies,  hope- 
less of  relieving  it,  was  about  to  retire, — when  his  sinking  and 
almost  ruined  fortunes  were  retrieved  by  means  of  the  most 
singular  kind.  A  young  female  presented  herself  before  him, 
and  declared  herself  commissioned  by  God  to  deliver  the  city 
of  Orleans,  and  conduct  him  to  Rheims,  there  to  be  crowned 
and  anointed.  Her  own  solemn  persuasion  of  the  reality  of 
her  mission, — which  was,  she  said,  communicated  in  visions,-— 
together  with  the  intrepidity  of  her  manner,  made  an  impres 
sion  of  awe, — even  on  the  minds  of  the  gay  courtiers. 

10.  The  politicians  saw,  that  whether  true  or  false,  important 
use  might  be  made  of  the  heroic  Joan  of  Arc  ;  yet  at  Hrst  they 
doubted,  or  pretended  to  doubt;  and  called  a  council  of  the 
clergy,  who  pronounced  her  revelations  genuine.  Clad  in  steel 
armor  from  head  to  foot,  and  mounted  on  a  gallant  war^steed, 
the  maid  of  Orleans  rode  forth,  bearing  a  consecrated  banner. 
She  took  the  command  of  the  army,  and  assured,  as  by  a  voice 
from  God,  the  joyful  troops  followed  her  into  the  city.  The 
English  affected  to  laugh, — ^but  they  were  heart-stricken  with 

(The  identical  steel  armor  worn  by  Joan  of  Arc  is  in  the  "  Masee  d*  Ar- 
tillerie"  at  Paris.  Its  weight  is  such  that  an  ordinary  woman  of  our  day 
oould  not  lift  it.) 

T.  What  two  kings  died  the  same  year,  and  what  jenrt  What  prince 
was  proclaimed  T — 8.  Who  formed,  however,  a  party  in  France  to  crown 
Charles  VII.  t  At  what  place  was  the  coronation,  and  why  at  that  place  t 
Who  was  the  English  regent  in  France  ? — 9.  With  whom  did  the  Seota 
take  sides  f  What  was  the  situation  of  Charles  VII.  f  What  battle  wa9 
fought,  and  who  conquered  f  What  siege  was  maintained  ?  By  whom  were 
the  fortunes  of  Charles  reirieTed  f  Relate  her  own  account  of  her  mission, 
and  her  impression  concerning  it. — lO.  What  is  said  of  the  politicians  and 
the  clergy  f    Doscribe  the  appearance  and  fint  exploits  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
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the  fear,  that  haply  they  were  fighting  against  God.  The  hero-  MUiU  mat, 
hie  led  the  French  to  repeated  attacks ;  and  hy  continued  victo-  period  y. 
ries,  compelled  their  opponents  to  retire  from  Orleans.  crap.  t. 

11.  She  then  demanded  of  the  king,  that  he  should  depart  v^'^^^'^-/ 
for  Rheims  to  be  crowned.     It  seemed  a  mad  undertaking,  for 

the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Yet,  Charles 
obeyed  the  mandate.  The  English,  although  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  indefatigable,  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  offer 
the  lilde  army  any  annoyance.  The  cities,  as  they  passed,  ^^^' 
opened  their  gates;  Rheims  sent  its  keys,  and  Charles  entered —  crown.' 
was  crowned — ^and  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  kept  since  the  rJJ|J[, 
tune  of  Clovis.  Here  the  maid  declared  that  her  mission  was 
closed ;  but  the  French  pleaded  for  her  stay,  and  she  unwisely  joan  of 
remained  in  the  camp.  At  the  siege  of  Compegne,  she  was  Arc  bar- 
taken  captive  in  making  a  sally,  tried  by  an  English  ecclesiasti-  lyburnV. 
cal  court  for  the  crime  of  sorcery,  and  burnt  alive.  Her  influ- 
ence was  however  still  felt  Heaven  had  interfered  in  behalf 
of  the  French,  and  restored  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  the 
nation,  afler  such  divine  interposition,  was  not  slow  in  return- 
ing to  its  duty.  • 

12.  The  party  of  the  English  rapidly  declined ; — the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  their  misfortunes, 
and  enabled  Charles  to  obtain  entire  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  reign  were  devoted  in  endeavors  to 
restore  the  wasted  energies  of  the  nation  ;  and  were  successful 
in  raising  it  from  its  long  depression,  to  a  high  state  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness.    A  standing  army  was  supported  by  a 
tax  upon  the  people.    This,  by  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  call  *j**® 
upon  the  forces  heretofore  furnished  by  the  vassals  of  the   of  th« 
crown,  prevented  the  strict  relation  which  had  existed  between  ['L^^^ 
the  nobles  and  their  retainers ;  and  facilitated  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  policy,  found,,  in  the  progress  of  society,  to  have  become 
destructive  in  its  consequences,  both  to  the  rulers  and  the 
people. 

13.  Louis  XI.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles,  gave  early  14G1. 
indications  of  that  intriguing  policy,  which  characterized  his   ^^ ' 
reign.     He  collected  around  nim  to  execute  his  plans,  the  most  pout'ic 
degraded  of  his  subjects.    His  attempts  to  humble  his  great   f^uh. 
vassals,  and  extend  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  caused  a  war,    i«"*- 
known  by  the  name  of  the  war  of  the  "Public  Weal,*'  which 
ended  in  a  treaty  favourable  to  his  subjects ;  but  which  Louis 
soon  infringed.     He  was    long  engaged   in  hostilities  with 
Charles,  sumamed  the  Bold,  duke  of  Buigundy. 

11.  After  she  had  raised  the  siese  of  Orleans  what  did  she  require  of 
Charles  X  Describe  the  passage  of  his  army ,  and  the  result  of  the  move- 
ment. What  did  Joan  then  declare  f  What  did  she  unwisely  consent  to 
do  ?  What  was  the  consequence  f  How  was  her  influence  felt  after  her 
death  r — 12.  What  was  now  the  condition  of  the  English  party  X  To  what 
were  the  remaining  years  of  Charles  VH.  devoted  r  What  had  been  found 
to  be  the  operation  of  the  feudal  system  X  What  was  done  in  Franco  par 
fially  to  destroy  it  ?— -13.  Give  an  account  of  Louis  XL 


§ 
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14.  Burgundy,  as  a  kingdom,  was  founded  by  Rudolf.  At 
one  period  it  comprised  Switzerland  as  far  as  the  river  Aar, — the 
country  nortii  of  the  present  province  of  Burgundy,  once  called 
Austrasia  and  Metz ;  while  on  Uie  south  it  took  in  at  its  greatest 
extent  Dauphiny  and  Provence.  In  1369  Flanders  and  Artois 
had  been  added  to  the  duchy,  by  the  marriage  of  duke  Phiup 
THE  Good  to  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  these  domains.  By  other 
means  he  acquired  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Low  Conn- 
tries.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  now  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  wool.  Charles  the  Bold,  who  succeeded 
John,  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful — kept  the  most  splendid 
court  for  tournaments  and  feats  of  arms — of  any  sovereign  in 
Europe.  Louis  XI.  took  the  extraordinary  resolution,  afler 
giving  Charles  much  cause  of  discontent,  to  go  almost  alone  to 
pay  the  fierce  Burgundian  a  visit  Charles,  however,  was  by 
no  means  outwitted  by  him;  and  Louis  could  only  get  from 
his  power  by  mortifying  concessions.  The  Swiss,  whom 
Charles  despised,  defeated  him  in  the  battles  of  Granson  and 
Morat.  Charles,  in  attempting  to  establish  his  authority  in 
Lorraine,  was  killed  in  battle  near  Nancy.  His  only  child, 
Mary,  married  Maxunilian  of  Austria. 

15.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  Louis  seized  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Mary,  his  daughter,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  Multi- 
tudes of  the  subjects  of  Louis  were  sacrificed  to  his  cruelty 
and  treachery.  During  his  reign,  4000  are  estimated  to  have 
perished  by  torture,  without  any  kind  of  trial.  Yet  he  was 
himself  perpetually  tormented  by  the  fear  of  death,  and  of  that 
punishment  thereafter,  which  he  well  knew  that,  for  his  crimes^ 
he  had  merited.  Yet,  as  a*  king,  Louis  XL  was  to  the  people  at 
large,  a  better  sovereign  than  many  who  dazzle  by  generous 
qualities,  and  excite  admiration  for  valor.  If  he  oppressed  the 
people  himself,  he  suffered  no  one  else  to  do  it;  and  one  tyrant 
has  always  been  found  a  less  evil  than  many.  Louis  XJ.  vna 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  VflL,  who  married  A?f»K,  the 
duchess  of  Brittany^  by  which  that  province^  the  last  of  th$ 
great  feudatories  of  France^  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 


14.  Give  an  account  of  Borgundy  as  to  its  founder  and  early  extent! 
What  domains  did  Philip  the  Good  add  by  marriage  and  otherwise?  In 
what  state  did  he  leave  the  duchy  to  his  successor — or  what  is  said  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  Charles  the  Bold  f  What  was  done  by  Louis  XL  f 
How  did  he  get  out  of  the  power  of  Chariest  What  people  did  Charlea 
despise  f  In  what  battles  did  they  defeat  him  f  Where  did  he  lose  his 
life  ?  Who  was  his  heiress  T  Whom  did  she  marry  t  15.  By  whom  were 
a  part  of  Mary's  dominioiis  seiied  f    What  was  the  character  of  Louis  XL  f 
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1.  Richard,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  with  Saladin,  jcm/*  i 
hastened  his  return  to  his  own  kingdom,  where  the  intrigues  of  '. 
his  brother  John,  and  Philip  Augustus,  rendered  his  presence 
necessary.  On  his  arrival  in  Germany,  where  he  travelled  in 
disguise,  he  was  discovered,  and  made  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  it9^4i 
Austria ;  who,  for  j£60,000  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  the  em-  Richar*  tjj 
peror.  Afler  two  years  he  was  liberated,  the  English  paying  'j^prbone4. 
the  emperor  dS300,000.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  was 
welcomed  with  joyful  acclamations  by  his  subjects.  His  brother  i^^;^  u^ 
John  had  cause  to  dread  his  approach ;  but  Richard,  naturally  Jjjjjj'^" f 
kind-hearted,  was  willing  to  overlook  his  misdeeds.  ^^  I  freely  specufatioB. 
forgive  him,''  said  he,  "  and  I  hope  I  may  forget  his  wrongs,  as  feta'^^OM. 
soon  as  he  will  my  pardon."    Richard  though  a  valorous  knight, 

and  a  jovial  companion,  was  fierce  and  rash  in  conduct ;  and  his 
reign  was  unfortunate  for  his  country.  His  delight  was  in  hard 
blows,  and  he  received  his  death-wound  in  storming  the  castle 
of  a  rebellious  subject  in  France. 

2.  On  his  death  there  were  two  claimants  of  the  English     1199> 
throne ;  John,  who  took  immediate  possession,  and  Arthur      ^^^ 
of  Brittany,  his  nephew,  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  an  elder 
brother.     John  defeated  the  forces  of  Arthur,  took  the  young    ^JJi! 
prince  prisoner,  and  killed  him.   The  king  of  France  summoned 

John  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  Arthur,  both  John  and  Arthur 
being,  on  account  of  their  French  possessions,  vassals  of  that  Nonnandf 
monarch.    John  not  appearing,  his  domains  were  forfeited,  and  French  pro- 
Philip  took  possession  of  JS'ormandy^  Maine  and  Anjou^  which  vin«M  >oft 
were  thus  alienated  from  England. 

3.  The  unnatural  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  and  the 
eontinued  violence  and  oppression  of  which  John  was  guilty, 
had  rendered  his  character  and  person  odious  to  his  I^glish 
subjects ;  while  his  weakness  enabled  the  people  to  put  forth 

their  claims  to  those  rights  of  which  they  had  long  been  de-  ISltW 
prived.  A  confederacy,  including  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  ^i^rSbv" 
England,  demanded  the  restoiation  of  their  ancient  laws,  and  mede  com- 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  To  enforce  their  demands,  they  gJlnt*fheia 
prepared  for  war.  John  found  himself  compelled  to  treat  with  his  the  Magna 
subjects  at  Runymede^  and  he  subscribed  ^  the  ch  arter,"  or  the 

Cbat.  VI.— 1.  What  happened  to  Richard  on  his  return  from  the  era* 
■ade  f  How  waa  the  affair  eoneemine  hia  ranaom  f  How  mnch  money  did 
ib»  emperor  make  t  What  occnrreabetween  him  and  hia  brother  John  f 
What  waa  Richard's  character,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  r^2.  What ' 
ehumanta  were  there  to  the  crown  t  What  was  the  conduct  of  John,  and 
the  fate  of  Arthur  T  What  was  done  by  the  king  of  France  T  What  pro- 
vinces did  the  English  lose  t-^.  What  made  John  unpopular  and  even 
odious  7  What  important  measure  was  now  taken  by  the  nobles  t  What 
constitution  did  they  obtain  from  John  t    Where  and  when  f 
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^  Magna  Charta.''  The  yenerable  archbishop  of  GanteibuTy, 
Stephen  Langton,  braved  the  displeasure  of  the  pope,  by 
being  one  of  the  foremost  in  procuring,  and  afterwards  defend- 
ing from  the  faithless  attempts  of  John,  this  great  chart  of  Eng- 
land's freedom.  Twenty-five  of  the  barons  were  named  as 
guardians  of  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  to  whom  was  coift- 
mitted  the  charge  of  seeing  the  provisions  of  the  charter  ex- 
ecuted. This  important  instrument  contains  the  germ  of  Eng* 
lish  constitutional  liberty ;  and  not  only  of  English  liberty,  but 
of  American.  The  main  points  for  which  the  charter  gives 
surety  are : — 1,  representation  in  parliament ;  2,  trial  by  jury ; 
3,  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  It  provides  also  for  the  fixed  and 
regular  returns  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  for  the 
safety  of  foreign  merchants  travelling  within  the  realm. 

4.  John  now  gave  his  dominions  to  the  pope,  and  received 
them  back  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  together  with  absolution 
from  his  engagements.  Then  supplying  himself  with  foreign 
mercenaries,  he  attacked  the  unsuspecting  barons,  burned  their 
castles,  and  laid  waste  their  territories.  The  barons,  enraged, 
offered  the  crown  of  England  to  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France,  who  entered  England  with  an  army.  But  on 
2ie  death  of  John,  many  of  the  nobles  withdrew  their  support 
from  Louis,  and  proclaimed  Henrt  HI.,  the  son  of  John.  He 
being  a  minor,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  wise  and  upright  states- 
man, was  made  regent  He  conducted  the  war  against  Louis,  and 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 

5.  Henry  married  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Provence.  That  portion  of  France  became  early  polished  in 
manners;  and  those  of  her  countrjrmen  who  followed  the 
queen,  made  themselves  agreeable  to  the  king,  and  received  his 
favors ;  while  they  looked  superciliously  down  on  the  offended 
nobles  of  England.  Henry  applied  to  the  parliament  for  money 
to  enable  him  to  invade  France.  The  barons  first  demanded 
the  confirmation  of  the  charter,  which  was  mnted.  The  inva- 
sion was  fruitless ;  meanwhile  the  spirit  of  disaffection  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  great  charter  was  again  renewed 
hy  Henry  with  the  most  imposing  ceremonies ;  but  he  aflerwards 
disregarding  it,  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Oxford^  which 
confirmed  and  extended  the  rights  of  the  people. 

6.  At  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  king,  was  Simon 
D£  MoNTFORT,  carl  of  Leicester,  who  by  his  talents  and  addrea 


•■  well  u  English  liberty  ?  For  what  were  25  barons  selected  f  What 
are  the  main  points  for  which  the  charter  stipulates  t — 4.  What  condoet  of 
John  showed  him  not  to  have  been  in  good  faith  when  he  made  the  engase* 
ments  of  the  **  Magna  Charta  f*  To  whom  did  the  English  barons  ofier  tns 
crown,  and  what  was  the  consequence  f  What  oocnrred  on  the  death  of 
John  respecting  the  succession  and  the  regency  f  What  war  did  earl  Pern* 
broke  finish,  and  how  r— ft.  Who  was  Henry's  queen  f  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  who  accompanied  the  queen  f  For  what  did  Henry  eppl? 
to  the  parliament  t  How  was  his  application  met  by  the  baroos  f  Whe^y  ana 
in  what  assembly  was  the  great  charter  finally  renewed  t 
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had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  people.  A 
civil  war  ensued.  Leicester  obtained  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  king ;  and  for  two  years  exercised  the  regal  power  in  his 
name.  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  who  had  at  first 
joined  the  party  against  his  father,  now  took  the  command  of 
ihe  royalists,  and  by  his  energy  and  valor,  he  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  forces  of  Leicester  at  Evesham,  where  that  cele- 
brated earl  was  slain.  Although  the  reign  of  Henry  is  not  con- 
sidered a  glorious  one,  yet  during  its  long  continuance  his 
kingdom  was  less  oppressed  by  exactions  than  in  the  times  of 
more  warlike  sovereigns.  It  increased  in  wealth,  and  extended 
its  commerce ;  the  rights  of  the  common  people  became  more  re- 
tpectedj  and  for  the  first  time  they  were  represented  in  parlia- 
fnent: 

7.  His  son  and  successor,  Edward,  in  the  period  which  in- 
tervened between  the  battle  of  Evesham  and  his  father's  death, 
went,  at  the  summons  of  the  pope,  accompanied  by  his  queen, 
Eleanor  op  Spain,  and  a  few  military  followers — ^not  so  much 
to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Christians,  as  to  behold  their  defeat  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Yet  he  found  various  occasions  for  the  display 
of  bravery  and  sagacity.  He  came  near  falling  the  victim  of  an 
assassin.  An  infidel  stabbed  him  in  his  tent,  with  a  poisoned 
weapon.  The  afiectionate  Eleanor  sucked  out  the  poison 
nursed  and  tended  him,  and  he  slowly  recovered  from  its  effects. 

8.  Edward  returned  to  England  on  the  death'  of  his  father,  and 
having  regulated  the  affiiirs  of  his  kingdom,  his  aspiring  min(i  con- 
ceived the  design  of  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  island.  The  Welsh^  the  ancient  Britons,  now  under 
their  king  Lewblltn,  struggled  bravely  to  retain  their  indepen- 
dence, but  were  conquered.  Lewelljm  was  slain  in  battle.  His  bro- 
ther, prince  David,  was  made  prisoner  by  tlie  English,  tried  as  a 
traitor,  and  executed  with  a  barbarity  not  unfrequent  in  that 
cruel  age.  Tradition  says  that  Edward  then  assembled  the 
leaders  of  the  Welsh,  and  told  them  he  would  give  them  for 
tfieir  sovereign,  a  prince,  with  whose  manners  no  possible  fault 
could  be  found,  a  Welshman  by  birth,  who  could  not  even 
speak  a  word  of  English ;  and  amidst  their  acclamations  and 
promises  of  obedience,  he  produced  his  infant  son,  bom  in 
Wales,  in  the  castle  of  Caernarvon.  This  was  his  second  son, 
but  the  oldest  dying,  the  "  Prince  of  Wales"  became  thereafter 
the  title  of  the  heir  of  the  monarchy. 

9.  Events  transpired  in  Scotland  which  gave  to  Edward  the 
desired  opportunity  to  interfere  in  the  af&irs  of  that  kingdom. 
AI.BXAKDBR  III.  died,  leaving  no  other  descendant  than  a  grand- 

6.  Who  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  what  part  did  he  act  1  Who  set 
the  royal  party  free  from  him,  and  at  what  battlo  j  What  may  be  eaid  of 
Henry'a  reign  f  When  was  the  first  regular  parliament  called  7  Of  what 
repreaeniatives  did  it  consist  7 — T.  What  crusade  did  prince  Edward  join f 
What  happened  to  him  in  the  Holy  Land  7 — S.  On  what  occasion  did  he 
return  7  Giye  an  account  of  the  conguest  of  Wales.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
title  applied  to  the  eldest  son  of  English  kings. — 9.  What  is  said  of  Alex- 
ander III.  7 
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MiddUBUt,  daughter,  Margaret,  then  about  three  years  of  age ;  the  off* 

PERIOD  V.  spring  of  Eric  king  of  Norway,  and  Maroarbt,  daughter  of 

CHAP.  VI.   Alexander.    She  was  affianced  to  Edward,  the  young  prince  of 

Wales,  son  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  she  was  taken  from 

her  home  to  be  there  educated.    The  delicate  litde  ^^  maid  of 

Norway''  withered  like  a  transplanted  flower,  and  died  at 

the  Orkney  Islands,  on  her  passage   to  England.    Thirteen 

claimants  to  the  Scottish  crown  appeared,  but  all  were  soon 

Tbl*\BBtVr  dismissed,  except  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce.    They 

the  rac«.    were  both  descendants  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of 

1SES3.     ^^^^^  ^*  ^^S  ^^  Scotland.     BalioPs  claims  would  at  this  day 

John  Baliol  have  been  acknowledged  witliout  controversy,  as  he  was  de- 

"btoco*'*  scended  from  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 

being  her  grandson ;  but  he  was  one  remove  farther  from  the 

blood  of  the  Scottish  king  than  Bruce,  who  was  the  son  of  the 

second  daughter  of  the  earl. 

10.  Henry  II.  had  compelled  William,  king  of  Scotland^ 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoner,  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom. 
Richard  I.  renounced  this  claim.  Edward  renewed  it,  nor  dared 
Alexander  III.  refuse  compliance.*    In  virtue  of  being  lord  pani- 

Edward     "^^^^^  Edward,  on  tlie  death  of  Margaret,  summon^  the  Scot-^ 

meets  the    tish  nobility  and  clergy  to  meet  him  at  Norham,  on  the  south- 

iiM  at^Nor^  ern  bank  of  the  Tweed  ;  where,  by  his  address,  he  succeeded 

lum.       in  inducing  them  to  recognise  his  supreme  authority,  and  leave 

to  his  decision  the  question  of  right  between  Bruce  and  BalioL 

Both  the  competitors  also  gave  their  solemn  assent  to  his  aibi* 

Decides  in   tratioti  as  sovereign  lord   of  Scotland.     After  calling  much 

ftgJjV®^    learned  council  to  his  aid,  Edward  decided  in  favor  of  Baliou 

Baliol,  however,  soon  found  the  English  yoke  galling;  and  hie 

haughty  temper  being  wrought  upon  by  his  nobles,  he  coa« 

eluded  an  alliance  with  Edward^s  enemies,  the  French,  and  ol>- 

tained  from  the  pope  a  dispensation  from  his  oath  of  fealty. 

11.  Edward  invsuded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
U96     crossed  the  Tweed,  defeated  the  forces  of  Baliol,  and  carried 

makes^Ba-  him  prisoner  to  England.  William  Wallace  now  rose  from 
Moi  prisoner,  obscurity.  The  fame  of  his  brave  and  successful  exploits  drew 
wuiiam  multitudes  to  his  standard,  and  at  length  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army.  He  defeated  the  English  governor, 
near  Stirling,  made  liimself  master  of  that  fortress,  and  laid 

*  On  his  knees,  in  presence  of  the  English  prelates  and  barons,  he  said, 
".I  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  become  the  liege  man  of  the  lord  Edward, 
king  of  England,  against  all  men."  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  phrase  *'  doing  homage,"  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  his> 
tory  of  the  feudal  times.  Several  conditions,  such  as  supplying  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  &c.,  were  generally  annexed  to  this  acknowliSgment  9f 
paramount  authority. 

9.  Who  was  the  <'  Maid  of  Norway,"  and  what  was  her  fate?  Wfait 
account  can  you  give  of  the  claimants  to  the  Scottish  throne  7 — lO.  How 
did  Edward  I.  gel  up  a  claim  to  arbitrate  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland?  Whet 
question  was  lelt  to  bis  decision?  How  did  he  decide  f  What  is  farther 
said  of  Baliol  f— 1 1.  What  measures  did  the  king  of  England  take  t  Give 
■n  acconnt  of  the  first  pabUc  acts  of  William  Wulaoe  t 
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waste  the  country  to  Durham.  Edward,  who  had  conclnded  a 
peace  with  France,  turned  now  his  whole  streng^th  npon  Scot- 
land; defeated  the  Scots  at  Falkirk^  proceeded  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  a  time,  again  subjected  it  to  his 
power.  Wallace  still  maintained  his  independence,  but  was  at 
length  betrayed  to  Edward  by  his  pretended  friend,  Sir  John 
Monteith,  and  su^ried,  on  Tower  Hill  at  London,  the  cruel  death 
of  a  traitor. 

12.  Robert  Bruce  was  grandson  to  the  competitor  of  Ba- 
Uol.  His  father,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  Edward  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  had  joined  the  English  army.  After  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  he  held  a  conference  with  Wallace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carron.  But  instead  of  being  persuaded  to  submit  to  Edward, 
the  undaunted  patriot  indignantly  upbraided  Bruce  with  having, 
for  ambition,  basely  abandoned  his  native  land,  and  sacrificed 
her  independence.  Bruce  felt  his  reproaches  so  keenly  that  he 
sickened ;  and  with  his  dying  brea^  he  exhorted  his  son  to 
make  atonement  to  his  suffering  country.  On  the  death  of  Wal- 
lace, young  Bruce  fled  from  England  and  oflered  himself  as  a 
leader  to  the  Scots,  who  burned  with  rage  at  the  base  execution 
of  their  hero.  He  was  jojrfuUy  received,  but  soon  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  dangers  and  difficulties.  Comtx,  the  heir  of 
Baliol  held  the  sovereignty,  and  affected  to  combine  with  Bruce, 
while  secretly  he  plotted  to  betray  him.  Bruce  stabbed  him ; 
and  was  crowned  King  at  Scone.  Edward  was  enraged,  and  at 
a  grand  military  court  at  Westminster,  he  and  his  son  swore 
never  to  rest  till  Scotland  was  subdued.  Bruce  was  driven  to 
extremities ;  his  wife  and  daughters  were  made  prisoners,  and, 
with  a  few  followers,  he  found  a  winter^s  reliige  in  the  island  of 
Rachrin.  In  the  spring  Jie  passed  over  to  Arran,  where  his  ene- 
mies were  in  full  possession  of  the  country.  But  the  hearts  of 
the  people  were  with  Bruce..  Raising  300  men,  he  surprised 
the  English  and  took  the  castle  of  Tumberry  in  Carrick.  His 
followers  increased;  and  for  eight  years  he  kept  the  field  and 
held  the  whole  force  of  England  at  bay. 

13.  Edward  I.,  to  fulfil  his  oath,  had  raised  a  large  army,  and 
having  marched  to  Cariisle,  disease  put  a  period  to  his  life. 
During  his  reign  England  made  great  advances,  both  in  national 
power  and  prosperity,  and  in  individual  security.  He  is  called 
the  English  Justinian,  from  his  improvements  in  jurisprudence. 
He  established  the  regularity  of  parliaments,  and  confirmed  the 
right  of  the  people  to  take  a  share  in  them  by  their  representa- 
tives. Edward  II.  his  successor,  withdrew  the  forces  which 
his  father  had  marched  into  Scotland,  or  left  them  under  lieu- 

11.  Give  a  further  account  of  Edward  I.  What  was  the  fate  of  Wal- 
lace 1 — 1ft.  Who  was  Robert  Bruce  f  Relate  what  part  his  father  took  in 
the  war  in  which  Wallace  was  the  Scottish  chief?  Relate  the  course  of 
yonng:  Bruce  up  to  the  time  of  his  coronation  f  What  oath  was  taken  by 
Edward  and  his  son  7  What  was  now  the  condition  and  conduct  of  Bruce  f 
—13.  What  was  the  last  public  act  of  Edward  f  Where  did  he  die  7  What 
was  the  effect  of  his  rei^n  upon  England  7  What  was  he  called  and  for 
what  reason  t    What  did  he  establish  and  confirm  f 
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tenantS)  contrary  to  his  fatber's  dying  commands.  The  reign 
of  this  weak  prince  was  disgraced  by  his  subserviency  to  the 
worthless  favorites  whom  he  kept  around  him.  His  nobles,  dis- 
ailfected  with  his  retreat  from  Scotland,  and  enraged  at  behold-i 
ing  unlimited  honors  and  riches  lavished  upon  a  Gascon  named 
Piers  Gave s ton,  revolted,  and  placed  at  their  head,  TbomaS) 
EARL  OF  Lancaster,  cousin  to  the  king.  Edward  was  at  length 
compelled  to  yield  his  favorite  to  the  public  indignation,  and  to 
renew  the  Scottish  war. 

14  Bruce^s  authority  was  now  acknowledged  throughout 
Scotland,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses,  all  the  con- 
quests of  the  English  had  been  recovered.  His  army  which 
was  assembled  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  was  much  inferior  to 
the  English,  but  rendered  intrepid  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
must  fight  for  their  homes,  and  their  independence.  Edwaid 
himself  headed  the  English.  The  Scots  had  made  careful  pre- 
parations for  the  action,  and  chosen  well  their  battle  field, — the 
memorable  plain  of  Bannockbum.  The  armies  were  in  sight 
of  each  other  when  the  Scots  knelt  to  implore  the  blessing  of 
heaven,  and  to  receive  the  benediction  of  their  priests.  Edward, 
who  had  expressed  his  doubts  whether  they  would  "  abide  bat- 
tle,'' on  beholding  the  army  in  this  posture  of  supplication,  ex- 
claimed joyfully,  "  they  crave  mercy."  "  It  is  from  heaven,  not 
from  your  highness,"  replied  Umfraville,  a  Scotchman  in  the 
English  service ;  "  on  this  field  they  will  either  win  or  die." 
His  prediction  was  fulfilled;  the  English  were  defeated,  and 
driven  into  their  own  kingdom. 

15.  After  this  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Scotch,  the 
peace  of  England  was  again  disturbed  by  the  animosities  of  the 
nobility  against  the  favorites  of  the  king.  Hugh  Spencer  was 
now  the  object  of  the  royal  favor,  and  of  the  nation's  jealousy 
This  favorite,  and  his  father,  were  banished,  but  were  shortly 
after  recalled;  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster was  taken  by  the  king  and  beheaded  at  Pomfret  A  truce 
was  concluded  with  Scotland  for  thirteen  years,  and  the  queen 
Isabella,  the  beautiful  but  unprincipled  sister  of  the  king  of 
France,  returned  to  her  native  country  to  settle  disputes  which 
had  arisen  between  her  brother  and  her  husband.  In  France 
Isabella  united  her  influence  with  the  members  of  the  Lancas- 
trian faction,  with  whose  chief,  Mortimer,  she  carried  on  an  in* 
trigue.  She  conspired  against  her  husband,  and  re-embarking 
for  England,  landed  at  Ore  well  in  Suffolk.  The  disafifected  ba- 
rons of  England  flocked  to  her  standard,  and  Edward  found  him- 
self nearly  deserted.    The  Spencers  were  made  prisoners  and 

13.  What  was  the  charactor  and  conduct  of  his  succenorf  Who  wai 
Piera  Gavestonf  What  was  done  by  the  nobles  f  What  two  measares 
were  taken  by  Edward  to  restore  himself  to  favor  f— 14.  Describe  ihe  bat- 
tle of  BannocKburn  T — 15.  What  favorite  again  provoked  the  barons  to  re- 
bel f  What  befel  the  earl  of  Lancaster  ?  Who  was  queen  Isabella  ?  Foi 
what  did  she  go  to  France  t  With  what  nobleman  did  she  form  a  conspi 
racy  against  her  husband  1  When  she  landed  in  England  how  was  she  re 
ceivedf 
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oceeuted.    The  queen  summoned  a  parliament  which  deposed  Jfj^dumat. 
Edward,  on  the  ground  of  incapacity  for  governing.  period  v. 

16.  His  son,  Edwarb  III.  was  placed  upon  the  throne;  and    chaf.  yi. 
the  regency  committed  to  the  queen.    The  deposed  monarch  ^^•"v-^/ 
was  carried  from  place  to  place,  till  at  length  he  was  confined     183Y. 
in  Berkley  castle.    The  vassals  one  night  heard  dreadful  shrieks  ^^^^  *^ 
from  his  apartment, — ^the  next  morning  his  death  was  announced, 

and  no  one  doubted  that  he  had  been  murdered.    The  nation 
was  not  long  deluded  by  the  pretences  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  (i>ab«iia  b 
who  still  kept  the  youiig  prince  under  their  control.    A  con-  'm^q^^ 
spiracy,  to  which  he  was  privy,  was  formed,  which  succeeded  'j.J^-^oltj' 
in  delivering  him  from  the  power  of  the  regency.    Mortimer     '*"*** 
was  taken  and  executed.    Isabella  was  spared  from  regard  to 
her  rank  and  sex,  but  remained  a  prisoner.    She  was  held  in 
contempt  for  her  vices  during  the  rest  of  her  life ;  but  received 
in  her  confinement  annual  visits  from  her  son. 

17.  Meantime  Scotland  had  passed  from  the  vigorous  hand 

of  Robert  Bruce,  to  his  son  David  II.,  a  minor.    Sir  James     1339. 
Douglas,  who  was  at  one  time  the  support  of  the  throne  of    ^q^Ii^ 
Bruce,  was  absent,  and  the  regency  was  committed  to  Randolph  aetfloutwhk 
CARL  OF  Murray.    Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John  Baliol,  took  ^^Brucerto' 
this  opportunity  of  advancing  his  claim  to  the  Scottish  throne,    carryit to 
which  was  supported  by  the  English.    He  collected  an  army  Land,  ba/in 
which  defeated  that  of  Bruce  at  llalidon  hill.  David  was  forced  Jh^*Moora*2 
to  take  refuge  in  France.   A  Scottish  parliament  was  called,  who    Spain,  la 
recognized  Baliol  as  their  sovereign,  and  some  of  the  nobles     ^^^^^y 
took  the  oath  of  fealty.    Soon,  however,  the  attachment  of  the     1833. 
Scots  to  their  former  monarch,  and  thebr  inveterate  animosity  (M^UDOje. 
towards  the  English,  by  whom  Baliol  was  supported,  revived  Edward  Ba- 
the  party  of  the  son  of  Bruce,  and  a  second  and  a  third  invasion  "nLvf4fn*f 
by  Edward  of  England,  failed  of  establishing  Baliol  on  the 
throne.  ^^^ 

18.  Meanwhile  the  English  monarch  assumed  the  tide  of  king  Edward  ni. 
of  France,  and  with  an  army  invaded  that  kingdom  by  the  way     invadea 
of  Flanders.  He-  obtained  an  important  naval  victory  near  HeU     134^ 
veot'Sluys^  after  which  he  returned  to  England,  to  make  more   Gama  the 
vigorous  preparations  for  another  war.     This  proved  success-    ^r^sy. 
ful.    The  great  battle  of  Cressy  was  fought,  and  Calais  taken.    |^"i»  J^ 
During  this  war,  David  Bruce  had  returned  from  France  to  hemia.uie 
Scodand,  and  having  raised  an  array,  he  carried  his  arms  into    ^'^jj,"?]* 
the  north  of  England,  where  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  «,oookniKiita 
by  an  army  led  by  the  queen,  Philippa,  of  Hainault.  *meJ*51nJ* 

19.  At  the  expiration  of  the  truce  which  succeeded  the  sur-  3o,ooojoi. 
render  of  Calais,  the  war  with  France  was  renewed  by  Edward,        """ 


dien. 


16.  Who  was  placed  on  the  throne  ?  What  became  of  the  deposed  king? 
What  waa  done  by  the  young  prince  f  How  was  Mortimer  treated  ?  How 
was  Isabella  f— IT.  What  were  the  circumatances  which  led  to  the  battle 
ofHalidon-hill  7  How  did  this  battle  terminate,  and  what  followed  it  f  What 
oppofiition  did  Baliol  find  T^IS.  Give  an  account  of  Edward's  first  invasion 
of  France  t  What  ffrcat  victory  was  subsequently  gained  by  his  army  t 
What  city  taken  ?  What  loss  did  the  vanquisned  sustain  f  What  aucceas 
was  in  the  meantima  gained  against  the  Scots  t 
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Jf^M^EuL  the  valiant  prince  of  Wales,  already  so  much  distinguished  as 
PERIOD  V.  "  the  Black  Prince."     At  the  battle  of  Paictiers^  he  defeated  a 
CHAP.  VII.  French  army  greatly  superior  in  force,  and  made  John,  the 
^*^^^^'^*»m/  reigning  king,  prisoner.    He  was  sent  to  England,  where  the 
1359*     king  of  ScoUand  was  also  a  captive.     Another  truce  of  two 
TIERS,     years  followed  this  batde,  when  the  monarchs  entered  into  a 
Kinff  John   treaty,  by  which  Edward  HI.  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the 
•ner1>y"he  crown  of  France,  but  obtained  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  ancien^ 
^*^      English  possessions,  and  recent  conquests  in  that  country,  to- 
1860.    gather  with  a  liberal  ransom  for  the  French  king. 
John  at  u-       20.  The  diflferences  between  England  and  Scotland  were  set- 
DavwVi're-  ^icd  by  the  death  of  Edward  Baliol,  and  the  recognition  of  Da- 
**fiEottUh**  ^^  ^'*  ^y^  ^^  ^^"ff  ^^  England.    The  Black  Prince  received 
tiirone.     from  his  father  the  sovereignty  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony.    Hie 
Black      chivalric  spirit  led  him  to  Spain,  to  reinstate  upon  his  throne 
Prince  In    "  Peter  the  Cruel,"  whose  daughter  Constance,  his  brother, 
Spain.     John  op  Gaunt  had  married.    But  his  health  Med,  and  he 
returned  to  England,  to  die  a  lingering  death.    Afler  his  return 
H*2[^     the  French  renewed  the  war,  and  recovered,  by  the  valor  of 
the  constable  Du  Gttesclin,  all  the  cities  which  the  English 
had  owned  in  France  except  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Calais. 
After  the  death  of  queen  Philippa,  Edward  kept  about  his  per- 
son, one  Alice  Perrars,  to  whose  care  and  mercy  he  was  aban- 
doned when  a  mortal  disease  was  upon  him.    She  removed  him 
to  Shene,  and  the  morning  before  his  death,  robbed  him  of  the 
very  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  departed.    The  other  servants 
left  the  helpless  man  to  plunder  his  house ;  and  he  who  had 
been  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  age,  would   have 
Defui'of    ^'^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  si&^  alone,  had  not  a  priest  chanced  to  come 
Bdward  iiL  in.     He  admonished  him  of  his  situation ;  Edward  thanked 

him — wept — and  expired. 

(Mannftie-       21.  This  king  improved  England  in  its  legislation,  police,  and 

*in?roduceS'  especially  in  commerce  and  manufactures.     The  magnificent 

from  Flan-  castle  of  Windsor  was  buQt  by  him.    But  his  foreign  wars  had 

""        drained  his  kingdom.    His  successes  were  but  a  dazzling  show; 

the  evils  that  followed  were  a  sad  reality. 


Alic«  Per- 
ran. 


den.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ths  war  of  the  Rotes. 


18TY.         ^*  Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  age  of  twelve^ 
Richard  II.  Succeeded  his  grandfeither.    On  account  of  his  minority,  the 

19.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  mention  how  long  it 
was  after  the  battle  of  Creasy.  What  were  the  conditions  of  the  truce 
which  followed  ? — ^*0.  How  were  the  differences  with  Scotland  adjusted  f 
Give  a  further  account  of  the  Black  Prince.  Of  his  father. — 21,  What  was 
the  character  of  Bdward's  reign,  as  to  his  manatrement  of  internal  affairs  f 
"^  Ghaf.  VII.— 1.  Who  succeeded  Edward  IILt    What  was  his  age  t 
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mdmuiistration  was  intrasted  to  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
caster, York,  and  Gloucester;  the  latter  of  whom  had  a 
controlling  ascendancy  in  the  goyernment  A  state  of  gloomy 
discontent  pervaded  England.  Not  only  had  the  foreign  wars 
of  Edward  drained  the  kingdom ;  bnt  &e  galling  servitude  of 
feudalism,  amountiiig  to  personal  slavery,  was  yet  unbroken, 
and  worse  than  the  t3nranny  of  lords  temporal,  was  that  of  the 
lords  spiritual.  Besides  tithes  and  rich  perquisites,  tJie  clergy 
(wmedy  at  this  time^  mare  than  one  half  the  landed  property  in 
England,  A  great  man  now  appeared  as  a  reformer, — Jobn 
WicKLiTFE,  born  in  1324.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
there  received  distinguished  honours.  As  early  as  1370  he  be- 
gan to  speak  openly  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  to  charge  tibe  pope  with  claiming  usurped  powers.  Edward 
III.  invited  him  to  court,  and  gave  him  the  living  of  Lutterworth. 
The  pope  commanded  the  English  clergy  to  seize  the  arch-here- 
tic; but  John  of  Gaunt  favored  him,  and  he  eluded  their  utmost 
vigilance.  He  then  came  boldly  before  parliament,  with  a  se- 
vere paper  against  the  papal  infallibility,  and  in  favor  of  the 
scriptures  being  used  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  This  he  did 
preparatory  to  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  Wick- 
Ufie  was  afterwards  persecuted ;  but  he  lived  to  old  age,  and  died 
of  disease ;  and  though  his  bones  were  afterwards  exhumed  and 
bnmt,  yet  his  doctrines,  which  had  gone  into  the  minds  of  men, 
there  remained  and  germinated. 

2.  The  discontent  of  the  people  broke  out  in  Dartford,  fifteen 
miles  from  London.  A  tax  gatherer  insulted  the  daughter  of  a 
blacksmith ;  the  enraged  father  slew  him  by  a  blow  with  his  ham- 
mer. To  shield  their  townsman  from  the  consequences  of  the 
act,  and  to  avenge  their  own  cause,  his  neighbors  rallied  around 
him.  They  took  their  way  to  London,  and  &eir  numbers  increas- 
ed as  they  went  on.  They  entered  the  city,  burned  the  duke 
of  Lancaster's  palace,  pillaged  others,  and  murdered  those  of 
the  higher  orders  who  fell  into  their  hands.  At  Smithfield, 
Richard,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  had  a  conference  with 
Wat  Ttler,  of  Maidstone,  whom  the  insurgents  had  placed  at 
their  head.  Signs  of  an  intention  to  stab  the  young  king  were 
shown  by  Wat.  Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  thrust  a  small 
sword  into  his  throat,  and  he  fell.  The  archers  drew  their  bows 
to  avenge  his  death.  Richard  rode  intrepidly  up  to  them,  and 
spoke  like  a  king ;  "  What  are  you  doing  my  lieges ;  Wat  was 
a  traitor :  come  with  me,  and  I  will  be  your  leader.*'  The 
rabble,  disconcerted  and  overawed,  followed  him  as  he  rode  off 
the  field.  The  nobility  had  been  meantime  collecting  witli 
their  followers.  The  insurgents,  on  their  knees,  implored  the 
king's  mercy ;  and,  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  the  royalists, 
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Who  formed  tho  regency  during  his  minority  f    What  was  the  state 


of  the  public  mind  in  England  f ' 


causes  of  discontent  had  the  peo- 


ple?    what  did  the  clergy  receive,  and  what  own  ?    Give  an  account  of 
the  English  reformer. — 9.  Give  an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  Wat 


Tyler. 


Of  the  behaviour  of  Richard  II.  on  that  occasion. 

34 
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MUduskt.  Richard  granted  it,  and  thej  returned  to  their  homes^  only  two 

PERIOD  V.  of  the  leaders  being  executed. 

CHAF.  viL  3.  From  this  period,  when  the  warm-hearted  and  elegant 
^v^  young  king  had  given  such  happy  presages  of  a  good  reign,  we 
see  him  by  degrees  become  the  victim  of  a  situation  which, 
however  desirable  it  may  seem,  tends  to  ruin  the  character,  and 
blight  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  Richard's  ambitious 
uncles,  desirous  to  keep  him  from  politics,  that  they  might  rule 
unchecked,  placed  around  him  gay  young  men,  and  encouraged 
the  disposition  to  pleasure  natural  to  his  age.  When  he  became 
attached  to  these  youthful  companions,  and  granted  them  favors 
and  emoluments — and  when  his  pleasures  became  expensive, 
they  'charged  him  with  favoritism  and  extravagance.  They 
fomented  discontents  against  him,  and  raised  a  powerful  party, 
who  deprived  him  of  all  his  friends, — some  of  whom  were  sen- 
tenced  to  death,  and  executed.  Richard  learned  dissimulation, 
and  quietly  remained  a  mere  cypher,  while  the  duke  of  Glou* 
cester  and  his  party  governed  in  his  name. 

4.  In  the  meantime  the  excitement  subsided.  Some  of  the 
adherents  of  Gloucester  privately  offered  their  services  to  the 

R^rd  ^^S^  ^^^  Richard  again  extricated  himself  by  a  bold  stroke. 
ai-     In  a  great  council  held  at  Easter,  he  unexpectedly  asked  his 

thJsffo-  uncle  his  age.  "  Your  highness,"  said  the  duke,  " is  in  your 
vern-    twenty-secoud  year."    "  Then,"  spid  the  king,  "  I  must  be  old 

person?  enough  to  manage  my  own  concerns ;  I  thank  you  my  lords 
for  your  past  services,  but  do  not  need  them  longer."  He  im* 
mediately  demanded  the  seals  from  the  arch-bishop  of  York, 
and  the  keys  of  the  exchequer  from  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  proceeded  to  appoint  new  officers.  Gloucester  was  obliged 
to  yield,  and  Richard  continued  for  several  years  to. govern  with 
discretion.    At  length,  forgetting  the  lesson  taught  by  adversity, 

Gion-    he  gave  himself  up  to  the  gratification  of  revenge  and  avarica 

mtt'der-  •^^^<>'^sie8  had  always  existed  between  him  and  his  uncle  Glou- 
«d.  cester,  who  was  now  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  CalaiB, 
where  he  was  secretly  murdered. 

5.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  Gloucester,  Henry,  duke  of 
^a  "of  Hereford,  son  to  John  or  Gaunt,  (or  Ghent)  duke  of  Lancas- 
Hainuit  ter,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  holding  language  disrespectful 
binh  ^o  to  the  king,  and  sentenced  to  banishment  for  ten  years.  On 
john'^n  *'^®  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  Richard  unrighteously 
Gbeut.)  seized  his  immense  estates,  the  rightful  property  of  his  son. 

The  nobles  wrote  to  Hereford  at  Paris.  He  took  advantage  of 
Richard's  absence  on  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  landed  in 
England ;  where  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the  most  power- 
ful barons,  and  soon  collected  a  large  army ;  his  ostensible 

3*  Give  an  aoooant  of  the  manner  in  whioli  his  andes  oomipted  liU  mind, 
and  destroyed  liis  pence. — 4.  How  did  he  manage  to  get  the  governiuent 
into  his  own  hands  ?  How  did  he  govern  at  first  ?  'What  faults  did  lie  af- 
terwards commit  ?  What  did  ho  m  regard  to  his  nncle  Gloucester  ? — 5* 
What  unrighteousness  was  he  guilty  of  m  regard  to  the  son  of  his  tuic^o 
John  of  Gaunt? 
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object  being  to  claim  his  inheritance.  The  duke  of  York,  who  J<m^  "^ 
was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  Richard,  joined  period  y. 
Henry,  now  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  thus  obtained  possession  chap.  vii. 
of  London.  The  ministers  of  Richard  were  imprisoned,  tried  «^«^^v^ 
by  a  military  court,  condemned,  and  executed  as  traitors. 

6.  When  Richard  learned  the  news  of  a  general  insurrection  1399* 
in  his  kingdom,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  griefs    He  landed  in  ^^^l'^ 
Wales,  where  he  remained  some  time  without  forces  sufficient  of  Lan- 
U>  cope  with  his  adversaries.    At  length,  under  pretence  of  ^^^l^ 
negotiation,  Richard  was  made  prisoner,  and  taken  by  Henry  to    York. 
London.    So  fallen  were  his  fortunes,  that  as  he  passed  through 
the  stieets,  ^^  no  man  cried  God  save  him.''    He  renounced  the 
crown,  whether  voluntarily  or  not,  is  uncertain.   The  parliament 
deposed  him  for  tyranny,  and  decided  that  he  should  be  kept  a 
prisoner.    He  died  in  the  castle  of  Pontcfract    The  circum-  ^'J^'' 
stances  of  his  death  are  not  known,  though  there  are  grounds  poied. 
for  suspicion  that  violence  was  used. 

7.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  now  seated  on  the  throne,  1899.' 
vnder  the  title  of  Hbn rt  IV.    His  reign  was  soon  disturbed  by  ^f ^7 
the  insurrection  of  the  Percies  in  Uie  north,  and  of  Owen  fg^ 
Glendowkr,  in  Wales.  The  northern  insurrection  was  quelled  Henry 
by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  revolters  were  de-    feat« 
feated ;  and  Percy,  (called  Hotspur,  from  his  fiery  temper,)  the   "Hot- 
son  of  the  earl  p{  Northumberland,  was  killed.    The  valorous 
Owen  Glendower  so  long  maintained  the  contest  in  W^les,  and 
with  such  unequal  force,  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
magician.  ,  The  uncertain  title  by  which  Henry  IV.  held  the 
throne  was  calculated  to  make  him  pay  court  to  parliament,  and 
their  privileges  were  enlarged  during  his  reign.    In  this  reign  ^i^^^i 
the  first  laws  were  passed  for  punishing  heretics  by  deaOi.  p^b.  ii»! 
William  Sawtrv,  a  Wickliffite  rector,  was  burnt  at  Smithfield ; 
the  first  Christian  in  England  who  was  put  to  death,  by  men 
professing  to  be  Christians,  for  alleged  errors  of  opinion.  1413. 

8.  Henrv  of  Monmouth,  was  made  prince  of  Wales,  and  H^nry 
duly  acknowledged  as  heir  to  the  crown ;  to  which  he  sue-      v. 
eeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  under  the  title  of  Henrt  pear«*a 
V.    The  youth  of  this  prince,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  "^^j",?* 
flashes  of  valor,  and  a  few  acts  of  wisdom,  was  spent  in  frolics  str  wu- 
and  dissipation,  amidst  dissolute  companions.    On  his  accession    q'^. 
to  the  crown,  the  idlers  who  had  surrounded  him,  expected  to  <oin«^ 
be  promoted ;  and  the  wise,  who  had  rebuked  his  youthful  ju«tice, 
follies,  to  be  persecuted.    But  the  man  saw  with  different  eyes     ^^^ 
ftom  the  boy ;  and  while  he  dismissed  the  former,  he  advanced    com- 
the  latter. — Laws  were  enacted  against  the  followers  of  Wick-  ^^\^ 
lifife  as  heretics;  yet  the  sect  increased, and  under  the  name  of  prison.). 


6.  Give  an  account  of  the  progreae  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  until  he  ob- 
tains possession  of  London.~-6.  Where  was  Richard?  Give  tiie  final 
history  of  this  unfortunate  king.— T.  Of  what  house,  or  fan»ly,  was  Rich- 
ard*8  successor  f  What  insurrections  were  there  t  What  battle  occurred  I 
How  was  it  with  the  parliament  t-^^.  How  had  Henry  V.  spent  his  youth  I 
How  did  he  conduct  when  he  became  king  f 
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Lollards,  they  formed  an  extensive  party  in  the  realnL  The 
proceedings  against  theta  became  so  severe  as  to  drive  them 
into  open  rebellion.  They  were  dispersed,  and  their  leader, 
Sir  John  Oldcastlb,  lord  of  Gobham,  a  most  worthy  gentle- 
man, was  cruelly  executed. 

9.  Henry  now  renewed  the  claim  of  the  Plantagenets  to  the 
crown  of  France;  the  distracted  state  of  that  kingdom,  under 
Charles  V.  offering  a  prospect  of  success.  At  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  he  invaded  France,  laid  siege  to  Harfleur^  which 
he  soon  reduced,  and  terminated  his  first  campaign  by  the 
memorable  victory  of  Agincourt  Through  ^e  success  of 
his  arms,  and  by  treaties  with  the  Burgundian  faction,  Henry 
made  himself  master  of  Paris^  and  of  a  large  portion  of 
France,  He  then  married  the  princess  Catharine,  daughter 
of  the  French  kin^,  and  was  ackmnoledged  heir  of  that  monarehp. 
Charles  was  reinstated  on  the  throne,  but  he  was  merely  a  no- 
minal king,  while  the  real  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  sovereign.  Catharine,  after  Henry's  deadi,  married 
Owen  Tudor,  of  Wales ;  and  from  the  connexion  sprung  thi 
house  of  Tudor. 

10.  Henry  V.  died  in  France, — ^his  son  Henry  the  VL  being 
yet  an  infant  Before  his  death,  he  appointed  hi«  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Bedford,  the  former  to  the  regency  of 
England;  and  the  latter  to  that  of  France.  The  decay  of  the 
English  power  in  that  kingdom,  connected  with  the  story  of  the 
^  Maid  of  Orleans,"  has  already  been  related.  Hbnrt  VL  was 
free  from  vice,  mild  and  forgiving;  but  he  was  destitute  of  ca- 
pacity. At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  on  the  suggestion  of  his 
council,  he  bethought  himself  of  marriage ;  and  his  bride  was 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  good  Rene,  patron  of  ^  the  joyous 
science"  of  the  troubadours, — titular  king  of  Sicily,  and  duke  of 
Anjou.  Margaret  was  beautiful  in  person,  and  had  she  found  a 
protector  in  her  husband,  (to  whom  she  appears  to  have  been 
ever  an  affectionate  and  faithful  wife,)  she  might,  perhaps,  havB 
been  feminine  in  character.  But  she  was  obliged  to  be  the  sup- 
porter of  one  whose  mind,  naturally  weak,  sometimes  sank 
into  utter  imbecility ;  and  history  presents  her  as  a  masculine 
woman,  coping  with  the  most  able  politicians  and  cominanders 
of  her  day. 

11.  When  Henry  IV.  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  on  tfa« 
deposition  of  Richard  H.,  who  died  without  issue,  there  were 
still  living  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  duke  oi  Qarenee, 
elder  broker  of  John  of  Gaunt;  and  whose  claim  was,  conse* 
quently,  superior  to  that  of  the  Lancastrian  family.    Theii 


8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Wickliffites. — 0.  Give  an  account  of  Henry's 
invaaion  of  France.  What  is  related  of  the  princeae  Gathfirine  f— lO. 
Whom  did  Heniy  appoint  revent  for  England  f  Whom  for  France  ?  What 
was  the  issu^of  thisffreat  English  inTasion  of  France?  What  was  ths 
character  of  Henry  VI.  t  Whom  did  he  marry  ?  What  description  of 
person  was  she  f— 11.  How  did  Richard  of  York  deriTo  a  claim  to  iha 
crown  f 
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figiit  had  now  deseended  to  Richabd,  duke  or  York,  through 
his  mother,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Clarence.  The  op- 
position to  the  queen  and  her  ministry,  had  procured  from  par- 
Uament  the  appointment  of  this  nobleman  as  regent,  or  protector 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  transient  restoration  of  the  king  again 
transferred  the  power  to  the  queen's  party.  The  Yorkists  took 
up  armSj  and  a  ciyil  war  began,  which,  for  thirty  years,  deso- 
lated the  land.  This  was  termed  ^'  the  war  of  the  roses^^^  the 
Jaancastrian  party  assuming  the  red,  and  the  Yorkists  the  white 
rose.  This  war  comprehends  one  of  the  most  disastrous  pe- 
riods of  English  history.  By  repeated  battles  and  executions, 
the  kingdom  was  deluged  with  blood,  and  some  of  the  noblest 
fimulies  in  the  realm  were  ezten|^nated. 

12.  The  first  battle  fought  between  the  rival  parties  was  at 
St  Albans,  where  the  Yorkists  were  triumphant.  They  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  the  king,  induced  him  to 
grant  a  general  pardon,  and  to  reinstate  the  duke  of  York  in 
office.  A  change,  however,  was  again  effected  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  court  party,  and  York  was  dismissed  by  the  king. 
Three  years  elapsed  before  hostilities  were  renewed.  The 
p^ce-loving  king  made  an  efibrt  to  reconcile  all  difierences. 
with  his  whole  court  he  went  in  procession  to  the  cathedral  of 
St  PauPs,  and  at  his  desire,  the  dhke  of  York  walked  with  the 
queen.  But  though  peace  was  on  their  tongues,  hatred  was  in 
^eu:  hearts,  and  cabals  and  stratagems  affain  led  to  war.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Bloreheath,  in  Stafibrdshire,  in  which  vie* 
tory  declared  for  the  Lancastrians ;  and  the  duke  of  York  was 
eompelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ireland. 

13.  Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  governor  of 
Calais,  espoused  the  cause  of  Richard,  and  with  an  army  landed 
in  Kent  Advancing  towards  the  capital,  his  forces  augmented. 
He  entered,  and  took  possession  of  London,  and  of  the  person 
of  the  king.  A  parliament  was  summoned,  which  decided  that 
Henry  VJ.  should  possess  the  crown  during  his  life,  but  that  the 
duke  of  York  should  succeed  him;  and  in  the  meantime,  be 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  government  The 
queen,  with  her  young  son,  had  retired  into  the  north  of  the 
kingdom,  where  she  had  gathered  a  considerable  army.  York 
inarched  against  her,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Wakefield- 
green ;  and  his  principal  followers  were  taken  and  executed. 

14.  Edward,  earl  of  March,  the  son  of  York,  inherited 
his  title,  and  prosecuted  his  claim.  He  was  victorious  in  a 
battle  fought  between  his  forces  and  the  queen's  army,  at  St 
Albans.    Margaret,  who  was  now  joined  by  her  husband,  re- 
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11.  How  did  be  oome  to  be  appointed  regent?  How  did  he  lose  hie 
power  f  What  was  the  civil  war  which  ensued  called  f  What  was  the 
character  of  this  war f— IS.  Where  was  the  first  battle  between  the  rival 
perties  f  What  was  its  result  f  What  was  attempted  by  the  king  f  Re- 
late the  battie  of  Bloreheath.— 13.  What  success  now  attended  the  York 
party  f  Where  did  the  tide  of  fortune  change  ?  What  was  the  result  of 
ths  battle  t— 14.  Who  was  now  the  representative  of  the  house  of  York  f 
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^/i^^BUt,  tired  into  the  north  of  England,  where  her  greatest  strength  la>, 
PERIOD  V.  an<l  Edwarp  IV.  was  proclaimed  king  in  London.  The  war 
CHAP.  VII.  now  raged  with  dreadful  violence.  The  armies  of  Edward  and 
v-^">^"%^  Mai^ret  soon  met  near  Towton,  a  few  miles  from  York,  where 
ton'  ^*'  fought  the  most  memorable  battle  which  had  yet  occurred 
Yorkiflti  during  the  contest.  The  forces  of  Edward  amounted  to  40,0009 
the  Lan-  ^^^^®  *^®  Lancastrians  numbered  60,000.  The  fight  continued 
cas-  at  intervals  during  three  days,  and  resulted  in  the  entire  dis« 
"**"■•  comfiture  of  the  Lancastrian  army;  and  36,000  Englishmen  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  that  battle. 

15.  Margaret  fled  with  her  husband,  and  her  son  the  young 
prince,  to  seek  friends  in  Scodand.  She  next  sought  aid  from 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  after  in  absence  of  two  years,  returned 

^J^^  with  a  small  body  of  French,  which  was  augmented  by  her 
HjsM.  Scottish  allies.  At  the  head  of  these  forces,  she  again  met  her 
^ku*  enemies,  but  was  defeated  at  Hexham  near  the  Tyne,  and^  with 
Win  her  husband  and  son,  again  compelled  to  flee.  Henry,  after 
queVn   being  a  while  secreted  in  the  borders  of  Scotland,  was  made 

**reZ**  P"^^"^^?  *"^  confined  in  the  tower.    Margaret  and  the  young 

prince  Edward,  made  their  escape  to  the  continent.    The  Lan- 

^J     castrians  without  a  chief,  and  every  where  defeased  and  hum- 

Uts  tri-  bled,  were  incapable  of  oflfeijng  any  eflectual  resistance,  and 
"Sit?*  Scotland  and  France  manifested  a  desire  of  reconciliation  with 
the  ruling  monarch  of  England. 

16.  Edward  had  now  the  misfortune,  or  the  indiscretion,  to 
oflend  his  most  powerful  adherent,  the  earl  of  Warwick  ;  styled 
the  '*  king  maker."    While  the  earl  was  on  the  continent,  ne- 

^vT'Jf?  gotiating  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  princess  of  Savoy, 

fe'ndt    sister-in-law  of  Louis  XI.,  Edward  accidentally  meeting  with  the 

y^ll_    lady  Elizabeth  Gret,  of  the  family  of  Wydeville,  was  so 

wick  by  pleased  with  her,  that  he  privately  married  her,  and  soon  pub- 

!ng*Se  iicly  acknowledged  her  as  his  queen.    The  earl  of  Warwick 

oTsir^.  ^^^^y  resented  this  conduct,  which  interfered  with  the  negotia- 

Qrey.  *  tion  in  which  he  was  engaged.    The  promotion  of  the  queen'^s 

family  to  places  of  honor  and  trust,  still  further  alienated  the 

mind  of  this  haughty  noble,  as  well  as  others  of  the  king's 

former  friends.    They  conspired  against  him,  and  Margaret  and 

Warwick,  from  being  the  most  implacable  of  enemies,  became 

bS-        ^'^'  Warwick  left  Calais,  of  which  he  was  governor ;  landed 

Jv^Er.  in  England,  and  produced  so  general  a  revolt,  that  Edward  was 

queen**  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland.     With  the  aid  of  the  Flemings,  how 

defeat-  ®^^'^'  ^®  returned  and  encountered  his  enemy  at  Bamet  neai 

ed,  and  London,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  army  of  War- 

w«y  wick  was  defeated,  and  himself  left  dead  on  the  field.     Tht 

.  lUin.  same  day  Margaret,  with  her  French  forces,  arrived  in  England 

14.  Describe  the  course  of  the  war  through  the  two  succeeding  battles. 
—15,  Relate  the  further  misfortunes  of  Margaret.— 16.  How  did  Edward 
now  offend  the  earl  of  Warwick  f  What  was  the  consequence  of  Warwick's 
resentment,  and  that  of  other  nobles  T—  I T .  Relate  the  battle  of  Barnet.  Of 
Tewksbury. 
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and  anoAer  battle  was  fought  at  Tewksbury,  where  she  was  JM^fe  bjh. 
entirely  defeated.  Her  son,  prince  Edward,  was  made  prisoner,  period  y 
and  brutally  murdered  by  some  of  the  highest  nobles  in  the  cbaf.  vn. 
realm.  This  battle  closed  the  bloody  war,  and  while  it  secured  v.^'~^^^*w 
the  crown  to  Edward,  restored  tranquillity,  at  least  for  a  time,  jS^ 
to  the  kingdom.  The  husband  of  Maigaret,  Henry  VI.,  who  y^J^ 
had  never  been  more  than  a  nominal  king,  expired  in  the  tower  falts' 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury.  His  death  has  been  chai^d  pr^^^IJi*. 
upon  Richard  of  Gloucester,  the  only  surviving  brother  of  the 
king.  The  resolute  and  persevering,  but  unfortunate  Margaret, 
was  kept  for  years  a  prisoner;  but  at  length  she  was  ransomed 
by  Louis  XL,  when  she  returned  to  the  court  of  her  father. 

18.  Edward  next  prepared  to  invade  France.    A  treaty  ad- 
vantageoos  to  England  was  the  result ;  for  Louis  XI.  never  suf- 
fered his  subjects  to  fight,  when  his  own  false  promises  could  ^l?^ 
avert  a  war.    The  profligacy  of  Edward,  duriqg  the  last  years  treMes' 
of  his  reign,  hastened  his  death.    His  son  Edward,  a  youth  of    JJJ 
thirteen,  was  declared  his  successor ;  but  his  immediate  coro-    lone 
nation  was  postponed  through  the  intrigues  of  his  villianous,  ^£0',^*. 
hypocritical  uncle,  Richard  of  Gloucester.    A  large  party  of  the  rished     g 
ancient  nobility  had  manifested  a  jealousy  of  the  rising  fortunes  aitch^in   ^ 
of  the  Wydevilles,  the  queen^s  relatives.  Of  this  faction,  Richard    ^^- 
now  availed  himself  for  the  execution  of  his  sinister  designs. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  hastened  to  assume  the  title  of 
protector  of  the  kingdom.    Having  made  himself  master  of  the 
young  king,  he  next  lured,  by  fair  pretences,  his  younger  bro-  S^?[ 
ther,  the  duke  of  York,  from  the  arms  of  his  weeping  mother,     v^ 
He  then  removed  all  the  nobles  who  were  likely  to  prove  an 
obstacle  to  his  usurpation.    The  earl  of  Rivers,  and  the  Wy- 
devilles, Lords  Stanley  and  Hastings,  were  executed  on  the 
same  day,  and  without  the  form  of  trial. 

19.  The  obsequious  parliament  then  declared  the  young 
princes  illegitimate,  and  proclaimed  Richard  king.    The  two 
royal  boys,  who  were  confined  in  the  tower,  now  disappeared,  ^j^oo 
No  inquiry  was  made  concerning  them,  but  all  supposed  that  Richard 
they  were  murdered  by  Richard's  commands  *    The  duke  of     ^JJ; 
Buckingham,  who  had  been  an  instrument  of  Richard's  eleva-  mottde- 
tion,  perceiving  the  general  detestation  with  which  his  crimes  ^^"{Jj 
inspired  the  nation,  turned  against  him.    Henrt,  earl  of  Rich-  kings  of 
mond,  of  the  family  of  Owen  Tudor  and  the  dowager  queen  of    1^^  ; 
Henry  V.,  was,  on  his  mother's  side,  descended  from  John  of 
Gaunt    in  the  general  destruction  of  the  Lancastrian  family, 

*  By  the  confessions  of  the  assassins  afterwards  made,  it  appears  that 
these  two  lovely  boys,  of  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eleven,  were  etrancled  in 
their  bed,  as  ibey  were  sleeping  together,  in  a  room  in  the  tower,  and  their 
bodies  buried  under  the  stairs.  The  wooden  chest  containing  their  remains 
was  afterwards  discovered. 

IT.  What  became  of  Henry  t  Of  Margaret  and  her  son  f— 18.  What 
happened  in  relation  to  the  inyasion  of  France  f  Relate  what  occurred  in 
regard  to  the  succession.  What  measures  did  Riohard  take  to  make  his 
vsurpation  secure  f*-19.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  two  princely  boys  t 
What  oompetitor  Ibr  the  crown  was  now  set  up  by  the  disaffected  t 
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he  remained  the  onl^  surviving  chief,  and  though  he  was  now 
in  exile  on  the  continent,  yet  the  Lancastrians  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  the  usurper  and  confer  on  him  the  crown. 
Richard  detected  the  plot,  seized  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ita 
head,  and  executed  him,  with  some  of  his  accomplices.  Having 
defeated  this  design,  he  summoned  a  parliament,  who  acknow* 
ledged  his  title  to  the  crown ;  to  strengthen  which,  Richard  took 
measures  (his  wife  being  yet  alive,)  for  marrying  his  niece^ 
Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  murdered  princes. 

20.  Meanwhile,  Henry  of  Richmond  embarked  from  Harfieur 
in  Normandy,  with  2,000  men,  and  landed  at  Milford-Haven  in 
Wales, — ^where  he  was  gladly  received  by  the  Welsh,  many  of 
whom  joined  his  army.  Richard  had  been  energetic  in  his 
measures  for  repelling  the  expected  invasion,  but  he  could  place 
no  reliance  upon  his  disafiected  subjects,  nor  even  depend  upon 
the  fidelity  of  those  nobles  who  appeared  in  his  cause.  The 
adverse  armies  met  at  Bosworth-field,  where  the  wicked  usn^ 
per  was  defeated  and  slain.  Henry  was  crowned  on  the  fieldi 
and  saluted  king  of  England.  The  subsequent  marriage  of 
Henry  with  Elizabeth,  united  the  house  of  York  with  £at  of 
Lancaster.  Heniy  VIL  is  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tudor. 

21.  Henry  was  subtle,  penetrating, — and  vigorous  in  his  mee* 
sures  for  defeating  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  But  the  leading 
feature  of  his  cluuracter  was  avarice ;  and  to  obtain  money,  hi 
often  stooped  to  fabehood  and  low  artifice.  During  his  reign 
the  imposter  Lambert  Simmbl  appeared,  pretending  that  he 
was  the  young  king  Edward  V.,  and  afterwards,  Perkin  Wab^ 
BECK  set  himself  up  for  the  duke  of  York.  Marvellous  accounls 
were  given  of  their  escape  from  the  tower,  and  many  friends  to 
their  cause  appeared,  but  the  imposture  was  at  length  detected. 
JTiis  reign  is  memorable  as  being  the  period  of  Sie  discoverjf 
of  America.  Henry  VIL  toas  the  sovereign  under  whose  btm^ 
ner  that  part  of  the  continent  which  we  inhabit^  was  discovered 
by  the  Venetian  captains^  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Spain  and  Portugal. 


1.  We  have  seen  how  Spain  was  conquered  and  occupied  by 
the  Saracens,  except  the  little  territory  of  Jisturias  on  its 


19.  Give  some  account  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.— 20.  Where  did 
Henry  land  f  What  battle  soon  followed  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the 
battle  f  In  the  alliance  between  Henrv  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  what 
political  object  was  answered  f — 21,  What  was  Henry's  character  f  Wha: 
impostora  were  set  up  to  personate.the  murdered  princes  t  Why  is  this  raan 
uMmorable  to  Amencaost 
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Borthem  coast.  Here  the  Christians  were  pent  up  in  a  xnoun« 
tainous  region,  and  constantly  in  danger  from  their  Mahometan 
foes.  Want,  difficulty,  and  danger,  educated  to  hardihood  and 
daring  the  Christian  Spaniards,  as  similar  circumstances  did  the 
first  settlers  of  our  own  republic;  and  a  new  destiny  was  the 
consequence  of  a  renovation  in  character.  The  Saracens  mean- 
time, under  the  mild  and  peaceful  rule  of  the  Ommiyades,  cul- 
tivated science  and  literature, — agriculture,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce ;  and  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
ki  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  Saracenic  Spain  was  most 
enlightened.  Averroes,  of  Cordova,  made  a  translation  of 
Aristotle,  and  introduced  it  as  a  study  into  his  native  city,  and 
among  the  Moors  of  Africa.  Algebra  was  invented,  ^d  arith- 
metic much  improved,  in  the  Aiab  or  Saracen  schools,  while 
many  of  the  first  nobles  of  Christendom  could  not  even  read.  But 
the  Saracens  became  more  and  more  luxurious  and  enervated. 
At  length  they  quarrelled  among  themselves ;  while  from  the 
north  the  hardy  Asturians  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
took  from  them  town  after  town,  and  province  after  province. 
In  1282,  the  Castilians  under  Alphonso  VL  and  his  great  cap- 
tain Roderigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the  famous  Cid,  reached  the  Tagus, 
md  after  a  three  years  siege,  took  Toledo. 

2.  The  Saracens  had  applied  for  aid  to  their  Mahometan 
brethren  of  Morocco.  The  Moors  came  to  their  assistance  and 
ttayed  the  progress  of  the  Christians,  by  defeating  them  in  a 
great  battle,  but  their  leader,  Tussef,  by  perfidy  and  violence 
seated  himself  upon  the  throne  of  the  caliphs,  and  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Almoraoides.  The  Moorish  kingdom  of  Grenada 
began  in  1283.  The  Christians  and  Moors  kept  up  a  perpetual 
war,  and  though  success  varied — upon  the  whole  the  Christians 
gained ;  until  in  1450  the  Moors  were  confined  to  a  space  not 
much  exceeding  the  present  province  of  Grenada ;  but  within 
this  they  had  many  cities,  and  a  dense  and  wealthy  population. 
Grenada,  the  capital,  was  embellished  by  costly  structures,  one 
of  which,  the  Alliambra^  was  the  most  splendid  palace  in  the 
world. 

3.  The  Christian  power  in  Spain  was,  for  centuries  after  the 
Saracen  conquest,  divided  among  many  small  independent  sove- 
reignties, which  often  made  war  upon  each  other ;  and  but  for 
having  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  Moors,  their  contests  might 
have  been  utterly  destructive  to  themselves.    By  conquest,  and 
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Chap.  VIII. — 1.  What  part  of  Spain  was  not  conquered  by  the  Saracens  f 
What' was  the  condition  ot  the  Christian  Spaniards,  and  what  effect  had  it 
on  their  character  f  How  in  the  meantime  were  the  Saracens  employed  f 
What  was  done  by  Averroes  T  What  improvements  in  science  were  made 
among  the  Arabs  f  What  eflfect  in  regard  to  their  warlike  character 
did  these  pursuits  produce  7  By  whom  was  Toledo  taken  from  the  Sa- 
racens ? — %.  To  whom  did  they  apply  for  assistance  f  What  was  done  by 
the  Moors  ?  What  dynasty  was  established  by  them  ?  At  what  time  did 
the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Grenada  begin  T  What  in  1450  was  its  size  f  What 
Hs  capital  f    Give  some  account  of  the  Alhambra.— 3.  How  was  it  with  th« 


Christian  power  in  Spain  f 
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3T4  HBNRT  OF  TRASTAMARA* 

*^^^BUt.  intermarriages,  some  of  the  provinces  at  length  attained  pre- 

PERioD  V.  eminence.    The  kingdom  of  Castile,  as  comprising  Asturias, 

CHAP.  VIII.  was  looked  up  to,  as  the  most  venerable.    One  of  the  kings, 

^^"'''^^^^  Ferdinand  111.,  united  Leon  to  Castile,  and  conquered  from  5ie 

1330.    Moors  the  cities  of  Cordova  and  Seville.    James  I.  of  Arragon, 

%8t?ie^    a  cotemporary  sovereign,  made  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic 

«ni^d-     isles,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia.    Alphohso 

iu«Sra8    ^^-^  ^^  Castile,  Conquered  Algesiras. 

«>Dqaered.       4.  Alphouso  was  Succeeded  by  his  son  Peter  I.,  whose  enoi^ 
Peter  the    Hiities  procured  him  the  appellation  of  ^^  the  Cruel.''     Rekrt 
Cruel.      oF  Trastamara,  his  natural  brother,  was  driven  into  rebellion 
by  his  severities,  and  by  apprehension  for  his  own  safety.    The 
French  monarch,  Charles  V.,  enraged  by  Peter's  murder  of  his 
queen,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  espoused  the  interest  of  Henry, 
and  sent  to  his  aid  Du  GuEsc£iN,at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  French  soldiers.    Peter  was  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
''prtace?^   and  took  refuge  in  France,  with  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  then 
with  more  governing  the  English  principality  of  Aquitaine.    This  prince 
thanmoraiV  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  reinstate  his  suppliant  guest;  and 
*y»  ^^  ^^  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  advanced  into  Castile,  defeated  the 
French  and  Castilians,  and  restored  Peter  to  the  throne.     But 
his  cruelties  soon  produced  another  rebellion.    Du  Gueaclio, 
1869.     who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  English,  was  ransomed, 
iSjuniara  ^^^  returned  with  a  recruited  army  to  the  aid  of  Heniy.    The 
'  tyrant,  now  abandoned  by  the  Black  Prince,  soon  lost  his  crown 
and  his  life,  and  Henrt  op   Trastahara  was  made  king* 
The  descendants  of  this  monarch,  in  two  distinct  lines,  ruled 
the  separate  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon  till  the  middle  d 
the  fifteenth  century. 
1450.        5,  The  peninsula  was  at  this  period  divided  between  the  Moor* 
Sliuia'so  ^^  empire  of  Grenada  and  four  Christian  kingdoms,  each  under 
eaiied  from  its  own  sovereign.     1st,   Castile^  which  reached  from  the  bay 
Mii  caSfeV  ^^  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean.    2d,  Arragon,  which  embraced 
of  the      Arragon  proper,  and  the  provinces  between  that  and  the  Medi- 
nobles,      terrancan.    3rd,  Portugalythe  ancient  Lusitania,  made  a  king- 
dom in  1139,  when  Alphonso  defeated  the  Saracens  in  a  great 
battle,  took  Lisbon,  and  gained  by  conquest  four  of  its  six  pro- 
vinces.   The  4th  kingdom  of  the  peninsula  was  the  P3rrenean 
1169.     district  of  Navarre.    The  early  internal  police  of  Castile  pre- 
sents much   popular  liberty.     The  first  legislative  body,  or 
cortes^  in  which  the  commoners  were  represented,  was  held 

3.  How  did  some  of  the  provinces  obtain  pre-eminenee  f  Which  was 
looked  up  to  by  all  the  others,  and  on  what  account  ?  What  union  and 
conquests  were  effected  by  Ferdinand  III.  f  What  by  James  L  of  Arra- 
gon r  What  by  Alphonso  XI.  of  Castile  t  Observe  on  the  map  what 
must  now  be  the  extent  of  Castile.  What  of  Arragon. — 4.  Who  was  the 
successor  of  Alphonso  XI.  t  What  enemies  did  his  cr^eiios  raise  up 
against  him  t  Who  took  his  part  T  Was  it  right  and  wise  to  shed  blood  to 
force  a  bad  king  upon  unwilUne  subjects  T  Did  Peter  long  keep  the  crown  f 
What  parts  of  Spain  were  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mara  t-r5.  Between  which  kingdoms  was  Spain  divided  in  the  middle  of  tha 
fifteentli  century? 
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In  1169.    But  it  was  only  the  people  of  the  cities  who  had  ^J^sut. 
this  privilege.    The  nomination  of  the  one  representative  to  period  v. 
"which  each  city  was  entitled,  was  at  first  vested  in  the  sepa-  chap.  vm. 
rate  householders,  hut  afterwards  in  the  municipality.    These  v^'v^w/ 
representatives  assembled  in  the  same  chamber  with  those  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  but  they  could,  of  themselves,  pass  laws   (See  Free, 
binding  on  the  cities,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  f»ther  ^JJand  and 
orders.    This  union  of  the  cities  aflerwards  became  still  more  Isabella.**) 
intimate,  when  the  Santa  Hermandad,  or  ^^  Holy  Brotherhood," 
was  established.    The  cities,  by  this  union,  bound  themselves  Tbedtieeef 
by  solemn  covenant  to  stand  by  each  other,  against  all  invasion 
of  rights.    The  Castilians  learned  from  the  Moors  trade  and 
commerce,  and  they  early  made  laws  to  foster  their  fine  breed 
of  sheep.    The   "  Holy  Brotlierhood"  was  sanctioned  by  the 
monarchs  as  a  balance  against  the  nobles,  who  owned  the  coun- 
try, and  while  they  were  exempt  from  taxes,  they  held  the  pea- 
santry in  servitude.     Some  of  them  could  bring  large  armies 
into  the  field,  and  their  revenue  far  exceeded  that  of  the  sove- 
reign.   The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  too  limited,  and  was 
ill  defined, — hence  was  greater  or  less,  according  to(the  abilities  ^^  noWet. 
of  the  monarch.    He,  however,  held  the  balance  between  the 
cities  and  the  nobles.    Another  power,  that- of  the  clergy,  was 
then  great,  and  was  still  rising. 

6.  The  cities  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Jtrragon^  taking 
advantage  of  their  maritime  position,  fostered  a  free  and  com-    ^^^^ 
mercial  spirit,  and  possessed  a  considerable  navy.    Arragon,  it  |J|bif,  get 
appears,  had  a  written  constitution  in  the  ninth  century,  by    the  uDpei 
▼irtue  of  which  the  monarchy  was  elective,  the  electors  being    Am«on. 
twelve  noblemen.    The  aristocracy,  calling  themselves  "the 
Union,''  already  overbalanced  the  other  powers;  and  from  one  of 
the  kings,  Alphonso  III.,  they  obtained  two  writings,  called  the 
"  Privileges  of  the  Union,"  by  which  they  mastered  Ae  monarchs, 
and  oppressed  the  people.    Peter  IV.  rose  against  them,  defeated 
them  at  Epila,  and  assembling  a  cortes  at  Saragossa,  he  pro-    ^fSl. 
duced  the  conveyance  of  the  "  Privileges,"  and  cutting  it,  while    peier  iv. 
he  wounded  his  hand  with  his  dagger,  he  ]et  fall  the  drops  of  ^^nowii*** 
his  blood  upon  the  paper.    "  This  writing,"  said  he,  "  which 
has  caused  so  much  blood  to  be  shed,  shall  be  washed  out  in  the 
blood  of  a  king."    Peter  then  made  laws,  which  secured  in  a 
great  degree  the  peace  of  the  realm,  paying  great  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  the  judiciary.    The  cortes  was  composed  of  four 
branches — 1st,  the  higher  nobility;  2d,  the  inferior,  with  the  J^*"}}!',^' 
knights;  3d,  Uie  commons,  or  citizens;  4th,  the  clergy.     The  eboMe^vou 
higher  nobility  might  send  their  substitutes ;  and  what  is  par-    ^^  ^^^^^ 

6.  At  whar  time  waa  the  first  Cortes  f  Of  whom  was  it  composed  f 
What  was  the  Santa  Hermandad  f  Why  was  this  sanctioned  by  the  mon- 
arohsT  What  was  the  condition  of  the  noblest  What  is  said  of  the 
power  of  the  king  t  Of  the  clerey  f— 6.  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
cities  of  Arraeon  t  How  early  bad  Arragon  a  written  constitution  f  What 
m  related  of  the  nobles  f  What  of  Peter  IV .  ff  Of  what  branches  was  the 
eortes  of  Arragon  composed  f 
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Muuu  Hist,  ticularly  worthy  of  remark,  baronial  heiresess  might  also  yota 
in  the  cories  by  proxy ;  thus  was  extended  to  females  a  prin« 
ciple  for  which  men  have  so  often  contended,  that  taxation  and 
representation  should  go  together. 

7.  JoHX  11.9  of  Arragon,  married  for  his  first  wife,  Blanchb, 
the  heiress  of  Navarre ;  but  with  the  condition  that  her  children 
should  inherit  that  crown.     On  her  death  he  manied  Joapt 

^  Henrique z,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  a  woman  of  high 

g  ambition,   who  became    the  mother  of   Fgrdinand.      Joan 

•^  wrought  on  the  mind  of  her  husband  against  the  children  of 

Blanche,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  rights  of  succession  in  the 
2  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  and  a(\er  a  life  of  trouble,  Carlos,  the 

S  ]  eldest,  sank  to  an  untimely  grave.     Navarre  went  to  his  sistet 

caatiie.  Leonora,  who  had  married  the  Count  de  Foix.  Ferdinand, now 
^iv7  t^e  only  son,  was  acknowledged  the  heir  of  Arragon.  In  Cas- 
tile Henry  IV.  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  effeminate  and 
1454.  voluptuous  life.  His  subjects  rebelled,  deposed  him,  and  pro- 
Aiphon.  claimed  his  brother,  Alphonso.  Alphonso  dying,  Henry  was 
1469.  ^o™P^^^^^  ^y  ^^3  subjects  to  sign  a  treaty,  declaring  his  noblo 
babeiia!  slster,  Isabolia,  heiress  to  the  throne. 

8.  Isabella  wis  possessed  of  a  saintly  modesty,  of  great  fore 
sight  and  prudence-r— and,  though  but  eighteen,  she  had  already 
given  indications,  not  only  of  unswerving  rectitude,  but  of  a 
dauntless  spirit*     In  person  she  was  majestic  and  beautifuL 
Of  the  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  she  chose  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 

■•n»yiv»   ragon.    By  their  union  the  two  principal  kingdoms  of  Spain 

laabei'ia     were  united;  and  thus  that  country  was  eventu^ly  raised,  to  be 

Pyj*!*™***'  ^^^  ®^  *^®  °^^s*  powerful  monarchies  of  the  world.    By  the 

'     articles  of  the  marriage  contract,  the  rights  of  the  sovereignty 

of  Castije  were  wholly  vested  in  the  queen ;  and  through  her 

lates theaf.  life  she  preserved  them  entire.   Her  first  care,  on  her  full  access 

^  which'  ^^^^  *^  ^^®  throne,  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  her  kingdom, 

kad suffered  which  had  long  been  bleeding  by  civil  war,  misrule,  and  anarchy.. 

^iSI?**"   To  curb  the  lawless  arrogance  of  the  great  nobles,  she  revived 

and  cherished  the  ^'  Santa  Hermandad,"  and  committed  to  regu- 

*  Isabella,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  been  trafficked  away  by  her  brother 
to  the  king  of  Portugal.  She  refused  to  marry  him,  alleging,  though  bo 
young,  the  sound  reason  that  the  infantas  of  Castile  could  not  be  disposed  of 
m  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  nobles.  At  sixteen  her  brother  gave 
notice  that  she  must  marry  an  aspiring  nobleman,  every  way  her  inferior, 
and  the  object  of  her  dislike.  She  shut  herself  up,  wept,  prayed,  and  took 
her  resolunon— then  said  to  her  female  friend,  "  God  will  not  permit  it, 
neither  \vill  I,"  showing  a  dagger,  which  she  kept  in  her  bosom,  vowing 
to  plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  the  unworthy  man  if  ne  dared  to  approach  her. 
Hia  death  saved  her  the  trial. 

T.  What  information  do  you  get  from  this  paragniph  of  John  II.  f  Of 
Blanche?  Of  Joan  Henriquea?  Of  Carlos t  Of  Leonor^  Of  Ferdi- 
nand ?  What  is  related  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  t  On  who^Kxmsion  was 
Isabella  declared  heiress  of  the  first  monarchy  of  Spain  7--^.  What  was 
the  character  and  appearance  of  Isabella  I  Whom  did  she  marry  f  What 
was  the  consequence  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  of  this  connexion  f  Wh«l 
rights  were  secured  to  her  by  her  marriage  contract  t  Did  she  presem 
them  f  What  was  her  first  care  on  fully  possessing  the  throne-t  What 
measore  did  she  take  to  curb  the  lawlessness  of  th^  noblaa  t 
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lar  officers  of  their  body  the  police  of  the  country.  She  rode  ^tddhSiH. 
on  horseback  from  place  to  place,  and  with  the  most  fearless  period  v. 
intrepidity  superintended  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  the  chap.  yux. 
punishment  of  crime ;  and  no  rank  or  wealth  could  shield  the  ^^^^^^^^-^ 
offender  from  her  even-handed  justice.  Thus  were  internal  (FerdinaHi 
peace  and  confidence  restored,  the  nobles  checked,  the  royal  thfse^i^. 
authority  established,  and  the  arts  of  peace  so  cultirated,  that  JJJJJJS^^^jJ 
wealth  and  plenty  took  the  place  of  poverty  and  want  improve^ 

9.  One  dark  shade  falls  upon  the  lovely  character  of  Isabella— .   A??aIoS!? 
she  was  superstitious.    The  deep  piety  of  her  youthful  mind 

had  been  tampered  with  by  her  confessor,  Torquemada,  and 
she  had  been  wrought  up  to  make  the  promise,  that  if  she  ever 
came  to  the  crown,  she  would  *'  extirpate  heresy."    Through  /p^^^^  ^ 
this  promise,  a  reluctant  consent  was  wrung  from  her,  by  her  BicUvtncM 
husband,  and  the  priests,  to  sanction  the  Inquisition;  which,  '^lionftSm* 
although  carried  to  its  greatest  enormity  in  Spain,  began  in  t^e  Aimigh- 
France.     Innocent  III.  had,  by  his  influence,  sent  crusading  throngiTtba 
armies,  who  had  swept  through  the  south  of  France,  putting  ^^^^^^ 
to  the  sword  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Waldenses  and  AIM-  buchadnes* 
genses.     Cases  occurred,  where  some  court  seemed  to  the     "Jjng* 
fiuiatics  necessary  to  decide  whether  persons  apprehended  were,     David  o 
or  were  not  heretics,  and  whether  heretical  principles  might  not 
be  charged  upon  some  who  went  at  large.    At  Toulouse,  Inno- 
cent established  such  a  tribunal,  witli  inquisitorial  powers.    The 
Dominican  friars,  with  their  founder,  Dominic,  at  their  head, 
were  the  first  inquisitors.    The  institution  was  soon  adopted  in  "J^^jJ^^, 
Germany  and  Italy.     The  use  of  the  Scriptures  was  at  the  same     begin*. 
time  forbidden.     In  Germany  the  Inquisition  was  soon  and 
finally  discontinued. 

10.  The  Inquisition  in  Spain  was  first  established  at  Seville.     Nor.  i, 
Pope  SiXTUs  VI.  sent  over  a  bull  to  authorize  it,  at  the  request  Ti!e^?^»t 
of  three  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  the  principal  was  Alfhonso  buu  author 
DE  Ojeda,  Dominican  prior  of  St  Paul's,  in  that  city.    The  /^Jjjifjji^* 
sovereign  united  in  this  request     The  pope  would,  by  means    received. 
of  this  tiibunal,  fix  his  dominion  by  such  an  utter  subjugatfon 

of  the  spirits  of  men,  that  they,  and  all  they  possessed,  would 
be  his,  whenever  he  wanted  their  property  or  their  services ; 
and  his  agents  shared  the  dominion,  and  the  spoils.  Of  the 
latter  Ferdinand  was  to  have  a  large  share.  The' Jews  existed 
in  great  numbers  in  Spain,  and  had  much  wealth,  which  they 
oflen  foolishly  paraded.  The  jealousy  of  the  nobles  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  king  were  thus  excited.    To  make  them  hated,  so 

8.  For  what  purpose  did  she  fearlessly  ride  from  place  to  place  t  ^  What 
objects  did  her  arrangements  snd  energy  effect  X — O.  What  blemish  is  there 
CHI  the  lovely  character  of  queen  Isabella  ?  W  ho  was  Torquemada  ?  VV hat 
did  he  lead  her  to  sanction?  To  what  time  and  place  is  this  tribunal 
traced  ?  What  led  to  it  in  the  first  instance  t  Into  what  countries  wss  it 
canied  ?  In  what  disconiinued  ?— lO.  At  what  place  in  Spain  was  the  In- 
oulsition  first  established  7  What  pope  gave  his  sanciion  7  By  whom  was 
the  petition  for  it  made  7  In  what  respect  would  such  a  tribunal  give  power 
to  the  pope  7  What  is  said  of  the  Jews,  and  of  their  conduct  in  regard  to 
ineir  wealth  7 
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Middle  siH.  {^^  tjieir  deatruction  should  not. cause  "an  uproar  among  the 

PERIOD  V.  people ;"  witnesses,  whom  we  cannot  doubt  were  &lse,  were 

CHAP.  VIII.  brought,  who  testified  that  they  were  m  the  practice  of  sacrn 

n-^"v"^n/  ficing  Christian  children  at   their  feasts.    On  one  occasion^ 

TK/*wU-^  twenty-five  knights  swore  that  at  their  passover  they  had  cni- 

neMiacri-  cificd  a  Christian  boy.    But  in  this  age  falsehood,  as  well 

**vtor*'by  **  ^  fighting  for  the  church,  was  esteemed  meritorious  servicer 

faiw  wit-    Yet  the  common  people  did  not  know  this.    They  believed 

"perisM^    the  reports,  and  persecuted  the  Jews  unto  death  throughout 

all  Europe.    In  Spain  they  had  fiourished ;  their  genius  had 

aided  the  Saracens  in  the  revival  of  letters,  and  having  remained 

among  the  Spaniards  afler  tlie  conquest,  their  industrial  pursuits 

had  made  them,  not  only  the  wealthiest  subjects  of  the  mon* 

archy,  but  the  creditors  of  most  of  the  improvident  nobles.    To 

At  Snuie    ^^^troy  the  Jews  would  be  to  cancel  these  debts,  and  to  con- 

itae  inquiii.  vert  their  property  to  the  use  of  the  church  and  the  state.    For 

^b?bhed!*    iheae  objects  the  Inquisition  was  first  brought  into  Spain.     Its 

^MfiA     ^^^^5  called  by  a  mishomer  little  short  of  profane,  the  "  Holy 

1480.    Office,"  was  opened  at  Seville,  Sept  17,  1480. 

11.  The  inquisitors  immediately  published  an  edict,  requiring 
^  all  persons  to  aid  in  apprehending  and  accusing  all  such  as 
they  might  know  or  suspect  to  be  guilty  of  heresy."  All  modes 
of  accusation,  even  anonymous,  were  encouraged,  and  the  in« 
quisitors,  of  whom  Ojeda  was  chief,  had  soon  so  many  vie* 

iiifii      ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  removed  their  sittings  from  the  monastery  of  St 

Jan.  ai     Paul's  to  the  fortress  of  Siana,  without  the  city.    Jews  were 

Customs  of  convicted  and  punished  when  it  was  found  that  they  wore  bet- 

made*the    ter  clothes  ou  Saturday,  the  Jewish  sabbath,  than  on  other  days; 

^heSde-    ^  ^^^^  tumed  the  face  of  a  dying  man  to  the  wall,  or  used 

■trucUon.    warm  water  in  the  post-mortem  ablution.    Four  days  afVer  the 

liadbeenwi-  ^Tst -sitting,  six  victims  were  consumed  by  fire;  and  before  the 

crificed.     end  of  November  three  hundred,  save  two,  had  been  sacrificed. 

The  Inquisition  sat  upon  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  and 

condemning  those  who  were  in  their  gmves,  their  menials  dug 

them  up  and  burned  the  decaying  corpses.    But  it  was  the 

wealthy,  whether  living  or  dead,  who  were  condemned ;  and  the 

confiscation  of  their  property,  was  a  well  remembered  part  of 

their  condemnation. 

12.  Seville  by  the  hand  of  divine  justice  lost  15,000  inha- 
1488.    bitants  by  a  plague.    The  inquisitors  removed  their  tribunal  fox 

SpanteSfi™  *  ^"^»  *"^  ^®"'  ^^  ^  before.    Two  thousand  were  burned 

qnisition  cs-  in  Andalusia  within  the  year.    The  pope,  on  the  representation 

wTder'Tor-  of  the  Jews,  rebuked  the  inquisitors;  but  he  afterwards  exerted 

quemada.    himself  to  quiet  the  uneasy  scruples  of  Isabella,  and  proceeded 


10.  What  inensures  were  taken  to  make  the  people  desire  their  de- 
struction t — 11.  What  edict  was  published  t  What  kind  of  accusations 
were  received  7  On  what  sort  of  facts  were  Jews  condemned  and  executed  T 
How  many  were  burnt  from  Jan.  6ih  to  Nov.  4tji  t  What  became  of  the 
property  of  the  persons  condemned  ?  What  strange  and  shocking  trials  are 
related?—- 12.  To  what  place,  and  on  what  occasion  did  the  tnbunal  re- 
move 7    What  double-dealing  appears  on  the  part  of  the  pope  f 
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to  invest  To&quemada  toUh  the  office  of  inqutsUar-general  Miidua$L 
of  Castile  and  Arragon^  with  full  powers  to  form  a  new  period  v. 
constUtaion.  From  this  peiiod  ia  reckoned  the  origin  of  the  chap.  vm. 
terrible  Spanish  Inquisitum,  During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  v.^'n^'^/ 
and  Isabella,  there  \irere  in  diferent  parts  of  the  two  kingdoms  ^^ 
thirteen  different  branches,  or  inferior  courts.  •'auto  d« 

13.  The  new  constitution  provided  that  on  the  first  Sundays  '"•Ji/j^j^ 
in  Lent,  edicts  should  be  proclaimed,  ordering  all  persons  who     15S4, 
knew  or  suspected  any  to  be  infected  with  heresy,  to  lodge  in-  at  Seviito.  . 
foimation  against  them ; — ^ministers  must  refuse  the  consolatory 
•dices  of  religion  to  any  one,  however  true  himself^  who  failed 
to  inform,  though  it  should  be  against  a  parent,  a  child,  or  a 
wedded  companion.    All  accusations,  signed  or  unsigned,  were 
admitted — ^the  names  of  the  witnesses  being  mentioned,  their 
depositions  were  taken  down  by  a  secretary  of  the  office.    The 
unconscious  victim  was  seized  in  some  solitary  place  by  armed 
menials  of  the  Inquisition,  and  conveyed  to  its  dark  subterra-  ^^*  "!^!f: 
neous  prison ; — ^his  family  and  mends  knew  only  that  he  had  inquiiitoriai 
disappeared,  but  they  might  not  inquire,  or  even  weep  with     ^'>""*'- 
safety.    In  his  dungeon  the  prisoner  saw  only  spies  of  the  tri«  n.  utter  m- 
bun^ ;  and  all  its  servants  were  bound  by  oath  and  by  fear  to  a      c"«^ 
secrecy  not  to  be  violated  by  a  look.    When  at  lexigth  called 
before  the  inquisitors,  the  accused  neither  saw  his  accuser  nor 
was  suffered  to  know  him  or  his  witnesses.     If  he  refused  to 
confess  his  guilt  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  by  rack  or  fire,  in  itf  diabou- 
the  depth  of  vaults  where  no  pitying  ear,  save  God's,  could  hear  "*  ""*  ^^ 
his  cries.     If  pain  extorted  from  him  the  confession  of  his  he- 
retical opinions,  it  was  expected,  if  he  survived,  that  he  would    (Torque- 
repeat  this  confession  the  next  day.    Should  he  refuse,  his  °J,*^f^'j}p* 
aching  form  was  again  subjected  to  the  torture,  now  still  more  fice.  loo^ 
agonizing.    Should  he,  through  all  this,  aver  his  innocence,  it    '^f^SS^ 
was  not  even  then  considered  as  established ;  and  nothing  was    burnt,  the 
before,  him  but  a  painful  death,  or  a  life  of  poverty — with  a  body    mSHaitd 
mutilated,  and  a  character  branded  with  an  infamy,  which  Jby  law     »n<i  <>*■' 
was  to  descend, — ^blighting  his  posterity.  ^™** 

14.  In  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  America,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella were  persuaded  to  pass  an  edict  to  banish  all  the  Jews  who    149^ 
would '  .ot  consent  to  receive  baptism.  Great  was  now  the  distress      About 
of  these  children  of  Israel  as  they  passed  from  the  pleasant  land  ^^[SgiT* 
of  their  birth.    Tens  of  thousands  perished  witli  iamine,and  the 
hardships  of  the  change  from  luxury  to  homeless  beggary.  They 
scattered  to  different  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

15.  To  the  conquest  of  the  Moorish  infidels  in  the  south, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  tunied,  though  with  different  motives, 
their  united  attention.  Mulet  Abul  Hacem,  the  sovefsign  of 
Grenada,  began  the  war  by  taking  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Za- 

1 3.  What  is  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  modem  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion ?«~1 3.  For  what,  respecting  accusations,  did  Torquemada's  constitution 
proride  f  Describe  the  unfair  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  Inouisition.** 
14.  Give  an  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  Jews. — 15.  To  wnat  did  the 
sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  now  turn  their  attention  t 
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Mi4dUBUL  harcu    The  Spaniards  retaliated  by  captniing  ^Ihama,    The 

PERIOD  V.  Moors,  destined  to  destruction,  did  for  their  enemies  more  than 

CHAP.  IX.  half  their  work  by  intestine  divisions.    Muley  Abul  Hacem 

^^^^""''^^^^  quarrelling  with  Zorayda,  his  chief  sultana,  the  intrepid  woman 

14 81*     tief^  together  scarfs  and  veils  and  delivered  herself  and  her  child* 

wltb^he    ^^^f  ^y  descending  from  a  high  tower  upon  this  uncertain  sup* 

Moon  be-    port    The  people,  aroused  at  her  tale  of  oppression,  expelled 

iha'tiikiiig   Abul  Hacem,  and  proclaimed  Boabdil,  his  son  and  Zorayda'a. 

of  Sahara.   'Phg  expelled  Sovereign  was  received  at  Malaga;  and  thus  the 

kingdom  became  divided  against  itself. 

16.  The  Spaniards  presented  the  new  spectacle  of  moving  on 
(Hoipiuit   ^^^  ^^®  united  force  of  the  two  kingdoms,  headed  by  their  united 
for  the  lick  Sovereigns; — Ferdinand  commanding  the  armies  in  person,  and 
^ed,  thTin^'  declaring,  when  amidst  peril  and  exposure  he  was  told  that  hia 
\I^bT  °\   ^^^  could  do  more  than  his  hand,  ^  that  when  his  men  were,  for 
his  cause,  in  danger,  he  could  not  stop  to  calculate  chances  ;"— 
and  Isabella  in  the  meantime  taking  charge  of  the  finances,  and 
of  the  whole  quarter-master's  department ;  especially  attending 
to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  introducing,  in  this  respect,  im- 
provements in  military  science.    She  was  ever  hovering  on  the 
confines  of  the  war,  and  when  the  hearts  of  the  men  were  ready 
to  fail,  they  sent  for  her  to  come  to  the  camp ;  and  she  came 
M9a.    like  a  guardian  spirit,  infusing  hope  and  courage,  and  dispelling 
STpiiuiation  ^ar.  "  Isabella,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  her  eloquent  historian,  "  may 
of  Grenada,  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  this  war."     It  was  terminated  by  the 
taking  of  Crrenada  in  1492,  the  same  year  in  which  Columbus^ 
under  Isabella^  patronage^  discovered  the  Western  continent* 


1266. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Italy. 

1.  Italy  was  at  this  period  divided  between, — 1st,  the  repub 

itauan're.  ^^^  ^^  ^®  northern  and  central  parts, — ^2d,  the  temporal  sove- 

piibiics.     reignty  of  the  pope,  and  3d,  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The  re- 

eitutera.     pubUcs  whtch  occupied  the  northern  parts  of  Jtaly  may  he 

'**^e^-*of  oie  ^^^*^^^  *^<^  f^^^  clusters.    The  first  was  composed  of  the 

uC'Miian,   cities  of  central  Lombardy,  of  which  Milan  was  the  principal, 

Ia^Bou^,  and  included  Milan,  Cremona,  Pavia,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Parma, 

and  41^,  *  Placcuza,  Mautua,  Lodi,  and  Alexandria.    These  were  the  ori- 

rtor«i«!«     gjjjjj  g^jg  ^£  ^^  liberty  of  the  Italian  cities.    In  the  second 

15.  Give  an  account  of  the  royal  family  of  Grenada  and  their  divisionau 
What  division  ruined  the  Moors  f— 16.  What  spectacle  does  the  Spanish  his- 
tory at  this  timo  present  f  Whet  does  Prescott  say  of  Isabella  t  How,  and 
when  was  the  Moorish  war  closed  t 

Chaf.  IX.— 1.  How  was  Italy  at  this  period  divided?  Into  what  diii« 
tors  were  the  republics  divided  ff 
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division  may  be  placed  VeronUj  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Tre-  ^"'•^^  ^^ 
▼ISO.     The  cities  of  Romagna,  of  ivhich  Bologna  and  Ferrara  period  v. 
were  of  most  consequence,  composed  a  tliird  cluster,  to  which    chap.  iz. 
may  be  added  Modena.    A  fourdi,  comprised  the  cities  of  Tus-  ^■^'"^'^"^^ 
cany,  of  which  Florence  and  Pisa  were  the  chief.    Besides 
these,  were  the  two  maritime  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 
These  cities  did  not  all  at  once  Uirow  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
empire,  or  adopt  a  republican  government.    Milan  took  the 
lead. 

2.  The  disorders  of  the  German  empire  during  the  eleventh 
century,  enabled  the  citizens  of  the  Italian  cities  to  choose  their 
own  magistrates,  and  to  take  a  share  in  public  deliberations.   As 

these  cities  increased  in  wealth  and  strength,  a  residence  in  them  thro^  offSa 
became  a  desirable  refuge  from  the  dangers,  in  which  the  disor-  yoke  of  their 
dered  state  of  afiairs  placed  the  rural  gentry.    The  nobility  of  *^®"^"«">'*' 
the  country  were  themselves  oppress^  by  the  cities,  and  glad 
to  take  refuge  in  them  *,  where,  as  they  were  privileged  with 
citizenship,  they  could  attain  the  power  of  directing  the  govern- 
ment    As  their  strength  increased,  the  desire  of  extending  their  The  reuont 
power,  and  the  limits  of  their  territories,  increased  also ;  this  **creaBing" 
produced  encroachments  upon  the  small  towns,  and  upon  the  itrengthand 
territories  of  the  country  nobility.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  P»**"P*'^*y- 
a  war  was  carried  on  between  Milan  and  Lodi,  in  which  the 
latter  was   subjected  to  the  former.     Wars  continued  to  be 
prosecuted  between  many  of  the  cities. 

3.  Meanwhile  Frederic  Barbarossa,  of  Germany,  attempted  to 
regain  his  dominion  in  Italy ;  which,  though  still  acknowledged,     **?^ 
existed  but  in  name.    Availing  himself  of  Sie  war  between  Milan  Barbaroflia 
and  Lodi,  and  of  the  jealousies  felt  by  many  of  the  cities  to-  *"  gyfw^ 
wards  the  former  place,  Frederic  attacked  the  towns  in  de-  the'itaiiaa 
pendence  upon  Milan.    After  two  invasions  of  Italy,  Milan     •****•* 
itself  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate.    Frederic  held 

a  diet  at  Pioncaglia,  where  he  defined  the  imperial  rights  over 
the  cities,  appointed  magistrates,  called  Podesta,  to  administer  ^usie^pra!> 
justice,  and  abolished  the  office  of  consuls,  who  were  chosen    vent  the 
by  the  people.    The  Milanese,  irritated  at  this  tyranny,  as  soon   de^ndiD? 
as  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  his  army,  renewed  the  war.    He  thenweivtfc 
returned,  destroyed  Crema,  a  dependent  of  Milan,  then  laid 
siege  to  Milan,  which,  subdued  by  famine,  surrendered.    The 
citizens  were  compelled  to  disperse  themselves  to  four  villages      MUan 
a  few  miles  distant,  while  their  habitations  were  razed  to  the  ^^^^^^^ 
ground.    The  misery  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  was  now  com- 

1.  Show  on  the  map  the  location  of  each  dty  of  the  first  cluster.  Of  the 
Moond.  The  third.  The  fourth.  What  maritime  republics  were  there, 
■nd  how  situated  7 — 2.  At  what  period  did  these  cities  begin  to  disregard  the 
German  power,  and  perform  acts  of  sovereignty  t  Did  these  cities  usurp 
power  over  the  surrounding  country  f  What  did  the  nobles  find  it  most  for 
their  interest  to  do  t  Did  the  cities  agree  among  themselves  t  What  ex- 
•inple  of  a  contest  is  given  T — 3.  What  was  done  by  Frederic  Barbarossa  f 
What  regulations  were  made  by  the  diet  T  What  was  done  by  the  Milanese  t 
What  next  by  the  emperor  ?  What  was  now  the  condition  of  Milan  and  the 
other  Lombard  cifies  f 

36 
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MUdUHUt,  piete.    Even  those  ivhich  had  enlisted  in  the  seirice  of  the 
PERIOD  V:  emperor,  felt  that  they  had  sacrificed  their  liberties  to  their  jea- 
CHAF.  IX.  lous  divisions. 

y.^^s/"^^      4.  The  emperor  met  with  a  repulse  at  Verona,  against  which 
The  Lorn-   he  had  next  carried  his  arms.    The  spirit  of  liberty  revived; 
With  nnfoQ*  a  secret  league  was  formed  among  the  Lombard  cities,  termed 
'r^Sves'^   the  Lombard  league^  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  mu- 
tual assistance  in  defence  of  their  common  rights,  for  a  period 
Milan      ®^  twenty  tyears.     Milan,  by  their  united  efforts,  was  quickly 
rabuut.     rebuilt,  and  the  confederates  prepared  to  withstand  the  arms  of 
Frederic,  whose  strength  had  besin  reduced  by  a  contest  with 
1176.     pope  Alexander  IH.,  during  which,  in  laying  siege  to  Rome,  ha 
i»rd  league  ^^st  a  large  part  of  his  army  by  pestilence.    The  war  continued 
defeat  Pre-  many  years  without  any  decisive  action,  until,  in  the  battle  of 
**'roa«u'***  Legano^  the  confederates  obtained  a  complete  victory,    f  red&- 
ric  escaped  from  the  field  in  disguise.    By  the  mediation  of 
1183*     Venice,  a  truce  of  six  years  was  agreed  upon.    Af\er  this,  the 
Peace  of    peace  of  Constance  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Lombard  re- 
Ooniunce.  pyjjjjjjg  yrete  established  in  their  former  rights.    The  leagne 
was  renewed ;  but  unfortunately,  no  constitution  for  a  perma- 
nent federal  union  was  formed. 

5.  During  the  reign  of  Frederic  11.,  these  republics  were 
plunged  into  another  protracted  war,  after  which  they  became 
entirely  emancipated  from  the  empire.  Th<S  liberties  of  the  peo* 
pie  were,  however,  gradually  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the 
aristocracy.  Of  all  the  Italian  nobles,  the  Medici  of  Florence 
make  the  most  distinguished  figure  in  history.    The  hLstorian 

146CI.     Sismondi  represents  &em  as  a  bad  family, — the  selfish,  artful^ 

Liberty  of  unprincipled,  and  heartless  destroyers  of  their  country's  liber- 

nnerJpawic  tics.*    They  owed  their  popularity  to  their  wealth,  liberality, 

'"b^the  ^    and  taste  in  the  fine  arts.   Cosmo  de  Medici,  a  man  of  plebeian 

Medici,     origin,  the  founder  of  the  family,  died  in  1464.    Ilis  grandson, 

Lorenzo  db  Medici,  sumamed  ^the  Magnificent,"  and  the 

most  distinguished  for  his  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  died  1492L 

The  sovereign  power  in  Florence,  ailer  some  attempts  to  restore 

the  republic,  became  hereditary  in  thb  family. 

6.  The  founder  of  the  family  of  Sforza  was,  in  1409,  a  pea- 
sant of  Romagna,  of  prodigious  strength  of  body,  and  great 
courage.    He  gave  himself  to  military  pursuits,  revived  the  an* 

*  The  idea  given  of  the  family  character  by  Sismondi  is  confirmed  hf 
that  of  the  two  oueens  of  France,  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  instiffator  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  and  by  that  of 
Giovanni  de  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo,  who  as  pope  Leo  X.,  bv  his  abuses  of 
the  pontifical  power,  drove  Martin  Luther  to  set  up  the  standard  of  reforma* 
lion;  also  by  that  of  Clement  VII.,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Lorenxo. 

4.  As  the  misery  of  the  cities  began  ¥^th  their  disunion,  what  hnppeoed 
when  they  again  united  f  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Leeano.  By 
what  peace  where  the  cities  established  in  their  former  rights f  what  was 
renewed,  and  what  was  unfortunately  omitted  Y — 3.  What  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Frederic  II.  f  When  did  the  republics  become  independent  of  Ger 
many  f  What  enemy  had  their  liberties  afler  this  f  Which  of  nil  the  noble 
teiilies  did  the  most  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people,!  Give  an  accoant 
of  this  family.    (See  note  also.) 
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cient  system  of  tactics,  and  adapting  it  to  later  times,  became  ^^^^Bkt 
considered  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  art  of  war,  and  aAer-  period  ▼• 
urards  a  great  captain.     His  son,  Francesco  Sforza,  exceeded  cbaf.  ix. 
his  father  in  fame  and  talents,  and  at  length  made  himself  of  so  ^*<^*v^^ 
much  importance  in  the  perpetual  wars  of  the  times,  that  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Yisconti,  the  last  duke  of  Milan  of  that 
name.    On  his  death,  Sforza  contrived,  by  arts  which  soiled  his 
fair  fame,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  friend  Cosmo  de  Medici,  to  ob» 
tain  the  sovereignty  of  Milan,  which  continued  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  in  his  family.  / 

7.  TSE  TEMPORAL  SOVEREIGNTY  OF   THE    POPE  WaS   at  t^lis 

time  fully  established  over  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man see.  .The  emperor  Rodolph,  of  Germany,  giving  up  his 
claim,  the  pope  no^  held  the  relation  to  Italy  formerly  claimed     ^nwo 
by  the  emperor ;  but  the  city  of  Rome  itself  often  revolted  from  soveretgntf 
his  government    The  remembrance  of  the  glory  of  their  an-  ofth«pope. 
cestors  at  times  enkindled  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  breasts 
of  the  degenerate  Romans ;  and  it  had  often  burst  forth  in  resist- 
ance to  the  power  of  the  pope.    Several  times  the  <^  holy  father" 
was  expelled  from  the  city.    During  the  residence  of  die  popes 
at  Avignon  in  France,  no  authority  of  sufficient  power  existed 
at  Rome  to  curb  the  licentious  citizens ;  and  disorders  of  every 
kind  were  frequent.     At  difierent  periods,  individuals  arose  who 
roused  the  popular  feeling  by  eloquent  harangues,  in  which  they 
depicted  the  blessings  of  hberty,  and  recounted  the  glorious     ^030, 
names  of  the  ancient  republic.    One  of  these  orators,  Arnold    Arnold  of 
OP  Brescia,  not  only  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,    Bre^L 
but  advocated  boldly  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.     He  was 
banished  by  Innocent  II.,  who  branded  his  doctrine  as  the  ^  he- 
resy of  the  politicians."    He  was  subsequently  recalled  to  Rome, 
and  burned  at  the  stake. 

8.  A  century  after,  Nicholas  di  [rienzi  conceived  the  vasi 
project  of  uniting  the  several  states  of  Italy  into  a  federative  re- 
public, and  of  restoring  Rome  to  its  ancient  greatness,  as  the 
head  of  the  confederacy.    He  was  learned  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  city,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  country  gave  him  an  irre- 
sistible eloquence,  while  he  explained  to  the  listening  crowds,     1346. 
the  ancient  memorials  of  the  glory  of  their  fathers.    I'he  multi*  '"'"„"??*** 
tude  caught  the  inspiration,  and  determined  to  re-establish  the  '^^I'}^  '* 
old  republican  form  of  government    Rienzi  was  made  tribune 

of  the  people ;  but  under  this  title  he  was  in  fact  sovereign  of 
Rome.  At  firot  he  administered  the  government  widi  the  strict- 
est equity,  but  by  degrees  he  became  spoiled  by  prosperity ; 
and  manifested  neither  the  virtues  which  had  given  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  nor  the  talents  for  a  successful  usurper. 
The  nobles  whom  he  had  opposed,  regained  their  ascendency 

6.  Who  WM  the  founder  of  the  Sforza  family  f  Who  wa«  his  son  1 — T, 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  pope  in  regard  10  his  temporal  sovereignty  t 
What  in  regard  to  th^  people  of  Rome  t  What  occurred  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  at  Avifnon  ?  Give  an  account  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.— 
V.  Give  the  history  of  Ni^molas  di  Riensi. 
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MUUBUL  Jin j  re-established  the  authority  of  the  pope.    Rienzi,  banished 
PERIOD  V.  from  the  city,  wandered  among  the  mountains  of  Hungary  and 
CHAP.  iz.    Bohemia,  and  was  at  length  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Innocent 
y^^^sr^^/  VI.,  at  Avignon.    He  not  now  fearing  him,  sent  him  to  quell 
popular  disturbances  in  Rome.  No  longer  buoyed  up  by  youth- 
ful hope,  and  virtuous  enthusiasm,  Rienzi  no  more  possessed 
the  power  of  swaying  the  multitude  by  his  eloquence;  and 
though  at  first  the  populace  received  him  with  marks  of  bEso* 
tion,  they,  ailer  four  months,  barbarously  took  his  life. 
1361.        ^'  ^^^0^9  ^^  ^^®  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
Genoa '    attained  considerable  importance,  and  its  commerce  was  in  a 
'^oYuin?"  flourishing  state.     Its  prosperity  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
Pen.      settlement  of  Pera,  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  which 
the  Genoese  obtained  from  the  Greeks,  in  reward  of  their  ser« 
vices  in  the  recovery  of  that  city.    Genoa  maintained  frequent 
wars  with  Pisa,  and  with  Venice,  its  rivals  in  trade.    Its  internal 
history  is  marked  by  frequent  contests  between  its  leading  &• 
milies.    AAer  several  changes  of  government,  it  submitted  to 
(hat  of  a  duke,  or  doge,  and  was  finally  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  France.    The  assistance  which  the  rs- 
▼entce     FUBLic  OP  VENICE  had  given  to  the  crusaders  in  conveying 
grows  rich  them  to  Palestine,  was  rewarded  by  a  rich  commerce  with  the 
--*      east    But  the  commencement  of  its  prosperity  and  splendor 


was  in  the  thirteenth  century.    Having  sustained  an  important 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  it  obtain- 
ed three-eighths  of  the  city,  and  of  the  provinces)^ as  a  reward. 
The  government  of  Venice  was  administered  by  a  doge,  or 
duke,  who,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  exercised  the  power 
of  a  king.    Subsequently  his  authority  was  limited,  and  at 
length  it  very  little  exceeded  that  of  the  other  nobles ;  and  ^ 
government  became^  in  the  thirteenth  century^  an  oppressive 
^aln«*her'  oristocracy.    In  the  fourteenth  century,  Venice  was  engaged  in 
highest  eie-  wars  with  her  neighbors,  which  proving  generally  successful,  her 
thr^mh     prosperity  increased.    During  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most 
««niury.     splendid  period  in  her  annals,  she  extended  her  dominion  over 
Padua  and  Verona,  and  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Milan,  the 
city  of  Vicenza. 
liee.         10.  KINGDOM   OF   NAPLES.— After  the  extinction  of 
l^rmandy   ^^^^'^  Guiscard's  posterity,  the  son  and  successor  of  his  brother, 
unite  Na-   Roger  of  Sicily,  added  to  his  dominions  the  Norman  possessions 
"itcUy.^     of  Apulia  and  Calabria;  and  subdued  the  republics  of  Naples 
nd  Amalfi,  and  the  city  of  Capua.    In  this  new  kingdom  of 
Naples  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  the  Good, 
BoMj^f    the  last  of  the  Norman  princes.     At  his  death,  the  crown 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  passed  to  Henrt  VI.  of  Germany,  son  of 

0.  Give  an  account  of  Genoa.  What  part  of  the  spoils  of  Constantino- 
ple did  Venice  receive  at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  the  Latins  f  What  is 
related  of  its  government  f  What  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Ve- 
nice t  What  places  were  conguercd  I— lO.  What  prince  united  Naples 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  to  Sicily  f  Who  was  the  last  king  of  the  Nor^ 
man  line  t 
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Frederic  Barbarossa^whohad  married  Constance, aunt  of  Wil-  -jw^a^ 
Uam.     The  German  princes  continued  upon  the  throne  of  r^a-  period  v. 
pies,  until  at  length  the  pope,  who  was  opposed  to  them,  offered    chap.  ix. 
ihe  kingdom  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  v.^'n/^^ 
France — who  led  thither  an  army  and  enforced  his  claim.   Man-    °J"5JJ*' 
FRED,  the  last  of  the  German  princes,  was  slain.    The  Neapo-  TheGeman 
litans  havmg  now  their  capital  made  the  seat  of  an  extensive  ^^'^or^thV*' 
empire,  were  in  the  French  interest;  but  the  Sicilians  being  re-    cueipiu. 
carded  by  them  but  an  appendage,  and  treated  with  insult  and 
indignity,  they  rose  upon  the  French,  and  perpetrated  the  horrid 
massacre  of  the  **  Sicilian  Vespers?^ 

11.  The  people  now  placed  upon  the  throne  Peter  IH.,  of  HovmoT 
Arragon,  who  had  married  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred.  ^^^^^' 
A  bloody  war  succeeded,  in  which  Philip  of  France  supported 

the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou.    James  I.,  the  son  of 
Peter,  who  had  succeeded  him  on  tlie  throne  of  Arragon,  de^ 
sirous  of  peace,  renounced  his  claims  upon  Sicily,  in  favor  of 
the  French ;  but  the  Sicilians,  unwilling  to  submit  to  French 
domination,  placed  his  brother  Frederic  upon  the  throne.  ^^•'?jf" 
From  this  period,  we  find  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a  subject  of  pies  a  bone 
perpetual  contention,  between  the  rival  princes  of  France  and  ®[|o®°JJ"' 
Spain.     The  house  of  Anjou  always  maintained  their  claim,   tween  um 
and  had  their  "  titular  kings"  of  Naples ;  but  the  house  of  Arra-  ^rinceVi 
gon  held  the  actual  authority;  and  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the     sp^in. 
nunily  was  upon  the  throne  at  the  close  of  this  period. 

12.  On  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  Mi-     1261. 
CHAEL  Pal^ologus,  to  sccure  himself  in  possession  of  the  ^\t^^^ 
throne  he  had  usurped,  deprived  of  his  sight  and  banished 

John  Lascaris,  the  heir  of  the  crown.    The  crimes  of  which 
Michael  was  thus  guilty,  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  the 
patriarch  Arsenius,  who  excommunicated  him ;  and  stirred  up 
a  powerful  faction  in  the  empire.    Michael  was  succeeded  by     1383. 
his  son  Andronicus.     The  Catalans,  who  had  served  in  the  ^"^''jn**" 
Sicilian  wars,  at  their  close  swarmed  into  the  Greek  empire  in 
quest  of  plunder.    Still  more  disastrous  to  the  nation  were  the  xbe  emnira 
civil  wars  waged  between  the  emperor  Andronicus,  and  his  invaded  by 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  whose  dissolute  life  induced  him  n/ards  ^oa 
to  look  for  another  successor.    Twice  the  civil  war  was  inter-  cataionia. 
nipted,  and  again  renewed ;  imtil  at  length,  ader  seven  years,     1330. 
the  younger  Andronicus  entered  the  capital  triumphant    The  Andronicoa 
aged  emperor  abdicated  the  crown,  which  the  younger  seized.        "* 
He  was  the  slave  of  ifttemperance  and  debauchery.    He  carried 
wmr  into  Asia,  but  foimd  himself  unable  to  cope  with  Uie  Otto- 


10.  What  family,  or  house,  then  ffovemed  Naples  f  What  did  the  pope 
io  oppose  these  pnnces  in  respect  to  JSapIes  7  What  house  succeeded^hat 
of  Swabia  in  Naples  f  How  did  the  different  parts  of  the  kipf^dom  stand 
iffected  to  the  French  t — 11.  Who  was  callea  to  the  throne  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  f  What  war  ensued  ?  Was  the  contest  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  pnnces  settled  ?--*]  2.  Give  an  account  of  the  emperor 
of  the  east.  What  happened  dnrine  the  reign  of  his  succeasor  f  What 
aocouDt  can  you  give  or  AndronicuBlI.  t 
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noplo. 


1399. 

Odunanl. 


1336. 

Orehan  and 
Bolyman 

obtain  per- 
manent 
Iboting  in 
Europe. 


1859. 

ABiiiratta. 


man  power.     His  death  lell  the  empire  a  prey  to  ciyil  comrao* 
tions. 

13.  John  Palaologus  reigned  thirty-siz  years,  during  whieh 
the  distress  of  the  nation  was  continually  augmenting.  At  the 
instigation  of  Amurath,  the  Ottoman  sultan,  he  put  out  the  eyes 
of  AndronicuS)  his  eldest  son,  and  of  John,  his  grandson,— 
imprisoned  them,  and  made  Manuel,  his  second  son,  his  heir. 
His  discontented  subjects  remo^^ed  the  two  blind  princes  from 
their  prison  to  the  throne.  The  emperor,  with  Manuel,  made  his 
escape  from  Constantinople,  and  thus  civil  war  was  again  added 
to  other  disasters.  A  reconciliation  between  the  contending 
princes  was  at  length  effected,  by  the  partition  of  the  remaining 
possessions  of  the  Greeks ;  Constantinople  being  assigned  to 
Manuel  and  John  Palseologus,  (who  died  shortly  ailer,)  and  all 
without  the  wall  to  the  blind  princes.  The  Ottoman  sultan, 
Bajazet,  threatened  the  city.  A  truce  was  effected,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  toleration  of 
the  Mahometan  religion.  Bajazet  soon  violated  this  truce, 
and- again  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  under  pretence  of  vindi- 
cating the  rights  of  John,  the  blind  prince.  Manuel  was  con- 
strained to  fiee,  and  sought  aid  from  France.  Meanwhile,  Bajazet 
restored  John  to  the  throne ;  then,  claiming  the  city  for  himseil^ 
he  continued  the  siege.  Constantinople  must  now  have  fallen, 
had  not  a  threatening  power  in  the  east  demanded  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  Bajazet 

14.  THE  OTTOMAN  TURKS.— On  the  destruction  of  the 
Seljoukian  kingdom,  by  the  descendants  of  Jenghis  Khan,  manj 
of  the  Turkish  chiefs  retired  among  the  mountains,  and  estal>- 
lished  small  principalities.  Of  these,  the  Ottoman  was  destined 
by  Providence  to  exercise  a  wide  and  important  influence  upon 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  founded  by  Othman  ; — his 
reign  of  twenty-seven  years  was  one  of  war  and  conquesti 
Prusa^  near  the  sea  of  Marmora,  was  niade  the  capital  of  hie 
kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son*  Orghan,  who  con- 
tinued his  encroachments  upon  the  Grecian  provinces,  conquer- 
ed the  whole  of  BUhynic^  and  obtained  a  victory  over  Androni- 
cus  the  younger.  Soltman,  the  son  of  Orchan,  with  several 
thousand  Turks,  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Grecian  princes.  They  took  possession  of  the  fortresses  of 
Thrace,  and  the  Grecian  power  being  insufficient  to  expel  them, 
they  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Europe, 

15.  Orchan  and  Solyman  both  dying,  Amurath,  the  son  of 
Orchan,  succeeded.  He  pushed  the  Turkish  conquests  in  Eu- 
rope, subjected  nearly  the  whole  of  Thrace,  and  made  JMrior- 
nople  his  European  capital.  He  then  attacked  the  warlike  tribes 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic.    In  a  battle  with  these 


_  1 3.  Of  John  PaliBologuB  t  Of  Manuel  t  Of  the  two  blind  princes  t  Of 
Bajazet  f  l*.  What  occurred  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Sefioukiana  wt« 
destroyed  ?  Who  founded  the  Ottoman  flovereigntjr  f  What  was  his 
capitalf  What  was  done  by  his  son f  What  by  h» grandson f — 15.  &r9t 
•a  aoeount  of  Amurath. 
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nations,  in  Servia,  although  victorious,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Mddu  nuu 
Servian  soldier,  who  starting  up  from  among  the  heaps  of  slain  period  v. 
upon  the  battle-field,  stabbed  this  destroyer  of  his  country's  in*   chap.  it. 
dependence.    Jlmurath  established  the  jamxaries^  the  praetorians  >.^^v^w/ 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.    They  were  selected  from  among  his     1363. 
captives,  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  Moslems, — trained  to  ^JabulJhtld. 
the  exercise  of  arms,  and  consecrated  by  a  dervish.    Amurath 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bajazet,  the  rapidity  of  whose     ®"J***'' 
inarches  and  conquests  procured  for  him,  among  his  country-     -q<w, 
men,  the  name  of  Ilderim,  or  the  lightning.     He  extended  the  jj^cora- 
empire  of  the  Ottomans  in  Asia ;  and  in  Europe  he  subjected  the       us. 
remaining  parts  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly.    He  car-  SriouVow 
ried  hb  arms  into  Hungary,  and  defeated  at  Nicopolis  a  confe-   sigismund 
derate  army  of  French  and  Germans.  ®     ungary. 

16.  The  interference  of  Bajazet  in  the  af&irs  of  the  Greek  Tamerlane 
princes,  and  his  siege  of  Constantinople,  have  already  been   or  Timor-' 
mentioned.    From  this  siege,  he  was  recalled  by  a  Mogul  irrup-  (^/inf  the 
tion  under  Tamerlanb,  to  defend  his  Asiatic  dominions.    Ta-      tame.) 
merlane  was  a  descendant,  in  the  female  line,  of  Jenghis  Khan ; 

and  from  being  the  chief  of  a  small  province  of  Transoxania,  he 
raised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mogul  empire.     In  a    f  399 
campaign  of  one  year,  he  made  himself  master  of  Delhi,  passed  Tamerlane 
the  Ganges,  and  penetrated  to  the  Burrampooter,  when  intelli-  *°o?toina?* 
gence  of  the  conquests  of  Bajazet,  induced  him  to  return.    After     empirei 
conquering  the  Christians  in  Geoigia,  and  one  city  in  Anatolia, 
Tamerlane  lefl  for  a  time  the  Ottoman  dominions.     At  Aleppo, 
the  capital  of  Sicily,  he  conquered  the  Turkish  emirs ;  but  at 
Damascus  he  met  a  temporary  check  from  the  Mamelukes*  of 
Egypt. 

17.  The  time  occupied  by  Tamerlane  in  the  Syrian  con-    1403. 
quest,  gave  to  Bajazet  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  coming  "y^^^^^- 
contest.    At  Angora  was  fought  between,  them  the  memorable  defeau'^f?. 
battle  in  which  3ie  Turks  were  completely  vanquished,  and  the  /Th"^'an 
sultan  made  prisoner.  Tamerlane  at  first  affected  to  treat  Bajazet  one  of  the* 
with  much  consideration,  and  made  to  him  moralizing  speeches ;  '^qu^ro^''* 
but  afterwards  he  put  him  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  was   Bomeiimee 
carried  about  to  grace  his  triumphant  marches.    The  invasion     human 
of  Europe  was  prevented  more  by  the  want  of  a  fleet  to  con-  Jf^J^reJjj 
duct  the  forces  of  Tamerlane  across  the  Hellespont,  than  by  the   in  waiu— 
suppliant  embassies  of  the  Greeks  and  the  sons  of  Bajazet  tobTp^^ITnd- 
Tamerlane  next  projected  the  conquest  of  China,  where  the  dy-  ed  to  death 
nasty  of  Jenghis  had  recendy  been  overthrown ;  but  death  pre-   moitan?) 

*  The  Mamelukes  were  originally  slaves,  purchased  from  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  first  organized  as  a  body  gaard  by  the  renowned  Saladin, 
saltan  of  E|[ypt  and  Syria.  Their  numbers  were  from  time  to  lime  aug- 
mented, until  they  became  the  most  powerful  military  force  of  BIgypt,  and 
at  length  gained  a  supremacy  in  the  goTernment. 

1ft.  Of  his  successor.— 16.  Whet  called  Bajaset  from  the  siege  of  Con- 
•tao  inople  ?  Who  was  Tamerlane  t  Give  an  account  of  his  conqoesta.— 
IT  Giwe  an  account  of  the  contest  between  Bajazet  and  Tameriana. 
Ho«Y  was  the  Yanquiahed  treated  by  the  conqueror  f 
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MUJUHuL  vented  the  execution  of  his  plans.    Though  the  strength  of  the 
PERIOD  V.  Ottoman  power  was  for  a  lime  suppressed,  yet  the  sons  of  Ba* 
CEAP.  IX.   jazet  were  lefl  in  possession  of  the  different  provinces  of  his 
^■^'"^'^^^*^  kingdom;   and  discord  and  destructive  civil  wars  followed, 
which  ceased  only  with  the  death  of  all,  save  Mahomet  f^ 
ifahomet  I.  under  whose  sway  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  restored.    Ma- 
*rath  3?*   hornet  was  succeeded  by  Ahurath  II.,  who  renewed  the  siege 
of  Constantinople,  but  was  recalled  by  a  revolt  in  his  own  do- 
minions. 

18.  The  revival  and  spread  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe, 
awakened  Pope  Euoenius  to  a  consciousness  of  the  danger,  not 
Jiaru^er^  only  of  Constantinople,  but  of  all  Christendom.    He  wisely 
wiuada.     sought  to  form  a  league  among  the  Christian  powers  against  the 
miideis.    The  Hungarians  and  Poles,  under  their  monarch  La 
Di&LAUs,  in  whom  the  government  of  both  kingdoms  was  united, 
undeitook  the  war.    His  army  was  augmented  by  many  soldiers 
from  France  and  Germany,  and  strengthened  by  the  counsels 
1443,     and  conduct  of  the  pope's  legate,  cardinal  Jultan,  and  the  brave 
Nmt      Hungarian  general,  John  Hunniades.    The  Christians,  in  two 
The'chrif-  succcssive  battlcs,  humbled  the  Ottoman  power,  and  drew  from 
Uans  vicio-  Amurath  an  oflfer  of  peace,  by  which  he  was  to  withdraw  from 
rrlwceie.   ^heir  frontier.    The  lemonstrances  and  intrigues  of  the  cardinal 
broted     prevailed  against  the  advice  of  Hunniades,  and  the  Christians 
tfterwirdf  *  «olated  the  treaty.    With  an  army  diminished  by  the  departure 
diief  of  Ai-  of  the  Frcuch  and  Germans,  (volunteers,  who  on  the  first  sound 
in  this     of  peace,  had  hastened  to  their  homes,)  Ladislaus  marched  to 
144V    encounter  Amurath.    The  Turk,  irritated  and  incensed  by  the 
FJtRJ^^.    bad  faith  of  his  opponents,  hastened  to  avenge  himself.    On  the 
Amurathde-  field  of  Varna,  the  armies  were  drawn  up  in  hostile  array,  and 
d^btiaifs,  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  Ma- 
tfahci  ihe    lioroetans.    Ladislaus  signalized  himself  by  daring  feats,  but  at 
Tarkiih     length  perished  on  the  field.     10,000  Christians  were  slain, 
io,Soochris-  ^^^  ^^  S^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Turks,  that  Amiu^th  declared 
uansiiain.  another  such  victory  would  prove  his  ruin.    The  valiant  Hun- 
niades survived,  and  for  many  years  defended  the  Hungarian 
frontier  from  the  arms  of  the  infidels. 
Nations         ^^'  Mauomet  H.  Succeeded  his  father  on  the  Ottoman 
wboafenr   thronc.     While  he  was  making  professions  of  friendship  to 
ufore'had  CoNSTANTiNE,  the  last  of  tlie  Greek  emperors,  he  was  secretly 
"^'rwmioii  ™^^^'"^"?  *  P^*'^  ^^r  ^^®  conquest  of  his  capital.     He  erected  a 
to  invade    fortress  OH  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  gave  him 
Mw*su?pid!  *^®  command  of  the  streets,  and  in  spite  of  the  supplications  of 
If  lufTered  the  Greeks,  prepared  to  besiege  the  city.    The  winter  preced- 
eora«  to     iiig  ^^  siege,  was  one  of  distress  and  dismay  within  the  capitaL 
«*«Jf  o'^n   Constantine,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  emr 
"'      pire,  endeavored  to  animate  the  fainting  hearts  of  his  degenerate 

IT,  What  happened  in  the  Ottoman  empire  after  the  captare  of  Bajasetf 
Give  an  account  of  Amurath  II.  f — 18.  What  was  done  by  pope  Eugeoiosf 
What  army  was  collected?  What  military  movement  favorable  to  the 
Christians  occurred  f  What  had  conduct  followed  T  Give  an  account  of 
the  great  battle  of  Vanuu    What  aoeount  can  you  give  of  John  Hunntadee  t 
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ffdbjects,  to  quell  their  divisions,  and  to  inspire  them  with  heroic  ■*"'m<g«- 
ardor.     He  conveyed  tlie  intelligence  of  his  distress  to  the  period  y. 
western  rnonarchs,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  his  Christian  brethren,    cuaf.  iz. 
But  amid  the  din  of  arms   and  petty  contentions  which  re-  ^-^^^^"^^ 
Bounded  di rough  the  western  nations,  the  petitions  of  Constan* 
tine  passed  unheeded,  and.  their  own  danger  from  the  Turks 
was  blindly  disregarded.     Constantine  next  attempted  to  efiect 
a  reconciliation  of  the  churches,  which  might  enlist  the  pope  in 
his  cause ;  but  the  attempt  only  brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
the  Greek  churches,  and  involved  the  city  in  new  disorders. 

20.  Meanwhile  Mahomet  continued  his  active  preparations 
for  the  siege,  which  early  in  tlie  spring  he  opened  by  sea  and 
land. '  The  spirits  of  the  Greeks  revived  when  a  small  fleet  of 
five  ships,  furnished  by  Sicily,  the  Morea,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  triumphantly  entered  the  harbor,  afler 
obtaining  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Turkish  fleet  which 
guarded  the  fiosphorus.    Mahomet  now  devised  a  plan,  by 
which  his  fleet  obtained  possession  of  the  harbor,  the  entrance  MahoiMi*fe 
to  which  was  guarded  by  a  chain,  and  defended  by  the  Greek  feJfed.**H« 
Tessels.    He  caused  a  passage  of  nearly  two  leagues  to  be  dug   transports 
aver  land,  lined  with  planks,  and  smeared  with  grease;  and  in   ^/i^ai 
the  space  of  one  night,  by  the  help  of  engines,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  men,  he  drew  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred  vessels 
across  this  passage,  and  launched  them  all  in  the  harbor.    The 
dty,  after  enduring  a  siege  of  iifty-three  days,  was  taken  by  as- 
•ault    Constantine,  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  perished  bravely 
fighting,  while  muUitudes  fell  by  his  side.    The  city  experi-    1458. 
enced  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage,  heightened  by  the  ani-  n^ilukai 
mosity  which   the  Mahometans  felt  towards  the  Christians.     j^j^J^ 
Mahomet  now  established  his  throne  in  the  capital  of  the  cast, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  empire  soon  fell  before  the  arms 
of  the  Moslem  conqueror.    A  succession  of  able  princes  filled 
the  Turkish  tlirone,  under  whom  the  empire  became  consoli- 
dated. 

19.  Relate  the  operations  of  Mahomet  II.  Of  Constantine. — 20.  What 
circumstance  cheering  to  the  Greeks  occurred?  How  did  Mahomet  remove 
lus  ships  ?  Relate  the  final  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  empiroi 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman. 
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FROM  THE  DISCOVERT  or  AMERICA. 


RetvrB  of  ColVMbvs. 

PERIOD  I 

PROM 
•  THE  DISCOmT  >  140S.  k  OF  AMUUOA, 

TO 
TBS  TSK4TT  OP      ?  IXXQ  ^  WHICH  BSTAB- 

CMATBAU  CAXBRB8I8, 5  *  C  USHI8  rROTBSTANTlSM. 

CHAPTER  I. 

General  view  of  Earope^ 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period  of  history,  we  find  ■*f—^^w>' 
Ihe  nations  entering  upon  a  new  order  cf  things.  Indeed,  the  period  l 
itudent  of  universal  history  may  say  this  m  every  age ;  and  he  chap.  i. 
leho  should  have  expected  the  state  of  the  world  to  continue  un-  v-^'^v*'^/ 
JKhanged,  or  who  should  have  believed  that  in  the  mirror  of  the 
^t  he  could  see  the  future,  would  have  been  mistaken.  Theo-  a  fliiiac:«ai 
ries  whose  basis  is  analogy,  oflen  mislead  the  student;  and  no  ^a^oniat 
where  more  than  in  history.     It  has  been  said  that  natiops  are    ezpoMd. 

MosnN  HiiTORT. — Period  I. — Chap.  I. — 1.  What  do  we  find  on  com- 
awDciotf  the  preaent  panod  f    Do  we  in  any  two  agef  fi^d  the  itate  of  the 
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^  like  individuals,  and  therefore  must  have  their  growtli,  matiiri- 


PBRiOD  I.  ty,  and  decay.  This  is  no  better  reasoning  than  it  would  be  to 
CHAP.  X.  affirm  that  nations,  being  like  rivers,  composed  of  aggregated 
^*^^^^^^*^  particles  which  change  as  they  flow,  must  by  the  laws  of 
nature  flow  on  while  time  endures.  Nations  arc  unlike  indiri- 
duals,  because  there  is  no  physical  necessity  for  their  decline. 
They  are  unlike  rivers,  because  their  particles  are  intellectual 
and  moral  agents,  amenable  to  a  righteous  God ;  and  their  pros- 
perity or  decay  will  be  according  to  their  own  conduct,  and  hit 
Providential  appointment 

2.  fiut  although  the  world  is  ever  changing,  the  period  now 
A  great     Under  consideration  as  in  this  respect  altogether  remarkable ;  it 
•**"'••     is  in  fact  the  dawning  of  a  new  historic  day.     The  crusades, 
although  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  a  fanaticism,  at  war  with 
eauei.  Christianity,  and  carried  on  with  a  great  and  criminal  destruc- 
tion  of  human  life,  had   yet   beneficial   effects  on  European 
civilization.     They  brought  distant  nations  together,  who  thuj 
each  learned  much  from  the   others,  and  returning  to   their 
homes,  they  tliere  improved  political  and  social  relations.   They 
acquired  a  taste  for  articles  of  convenience  of  which  they  had 
•MkM  oftlie  ^^^  before  known  the  use,  and  learned  where  their  wants  might 
tS**  *"**     ^^  supplied ;  and  where  their  own  surplus  productions  might 
ries?   ~  find  sale.    Thus  an  impulse  was  given  to  trade,  manu&ctures, 
and  arts;   and   European    Commerce    began  soon   after    the 
commencement  of  the  crusades.    Venice  led  the  way;  Con- 
Otanmerciai  ^tantinople,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were  among  the  earliest  commer- 
nartt.      cial  marts.     London  obtained  its  first  charter,  with  power  to 
elect  its  sheriff,  from  Henry  I. ; — its  first  trading  company  was 
formed  in  1319.     Florence,  under  the  Medici,  was  the  empo- 
rium of  trade,  as  well  as  arts.    London  was  of  little  mercantile 
importance,  when  Bruges  ana  Ohent,  and  afterwards  Antwerp^ 
1336.     were  the  centres  of  European  commerce.     Paper  money  was  in- 
P«pc'      troduced  from  China  into  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  century.     In 
Boney.     ^j^^  fourteenth,  hanks  existed  in  Genoa  and  Florence. 
^M^^         3.  This  was  an  age  of  inuen/ ion  and  discovery.    The  art  of 
rirat  print-  Pointing  was  invented,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle 
*»«  •>y  Kos-  discovered^  by  which  navigation  was  improved  and  new  re- 
Obronoiogi-  gions  made  known.     By  these  arts,  knowledge  took  wings, 
Ml  Table.)  and  became  so  widely  spread,  that  no  barbarian  burner  of  li- 
piintinK'and  l>i^nes  could  again  deprive  the  world  of  its  intellectual  riches. 
"»^a«ton    The  Biblt  was  prin/ed  ;--tlie  human  mind,  which  had  began  to 
laiowiedge.  expand,  thus  received  an  impulse,  that  prepared  the  way  for 

1.  Suppose  in  this  free  country  persons  should  sev  that  it  does  not  matter 
bow  rulers  and  people  conduct,  tbines  must  take  their  course,  because  na- 
tions are  like  individuals — what  reply  would  vou  make  X — 2.  What  effect 
had  the  crusades  in  ushering  in  a  new  historic  aay  X  What  account  can  you 
cive  of  the  introduction  of  commerce  I  W  hat  city  led  the  way  in  commerce  ? 
\Vhat  others  are  among  the  oldest  commercial  cities?  What  account  can 
you  here  give  of  London.  Of  Florence.  What  other  cities  are  named  f— 
3.  What  great  inventions  and  discoveries  were  made  in  the  arts,  which  fii- 
cilitated  the  spread  of  knowledge  T — What  is  remarked  concerning  the  q>read 
of  sacred  knowledge  by  the  printing  of  the  bible  r 
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lireaking  the  most  galling  fetters  by  which  mankind  were  ever  Mo^r%m». 
enslaveu ;  and  the  Reformation  dawned  upon  Christendom,  period  i. 
The  invention  of  gunpowder  made  a  change  in  the  art  of  war,     chaf.  i. 
which  took  the  palm  from  toere  physical  strength  and  courage.  ^•^^"^^^^^^ 
It  gave  the  invaded  advantages  over  the  invader ;  thus  lessening 
the  probability  of  settled  nations   being  again  overrun,  and 
bringing  the  chances  of  war  more  within  the  scope  of  calcula-  invention  ef 
lion.    These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  introduction  of  gunpowder, 
diplomatic  artj  and  with  the  practice  which  now  prevailed  of  and  sumf. 
employing  and  paying  regular  armies,  instead  of  the  feudal  ser-  *"»  armiwi, 
▼ice,  greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  Europe  in  respect  to  ^  chuucter 
war.     When  immense  masses  of  barbarians  were  moving  over    o^^*" 
and  prostrating  the  settled  nations,  the  feudal  system  seemed 
necessary  to  fix  them.    This  mission  was  now  fulfilled,  and  the 
system  was  passing  to  decay^  or  changing  its  form.     The  prin- 
cipal thrones  of  Europe  had  been  simultaneously  filled  with 
kings  who  had,  with  great  talent  and  deep  policy,  depressed 
the  nobles  and  slrengtkened  the  royal  autfiority.    The  princi- 
pal of  these  were  Louis  XL,  Henry  VII.,  and  Ferdinand,  the 
Catholic.     At  the  same  time  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  John  II., 
of  Portugal,  by  th^ir  patronage  of  navigators,  added  vast  regions 
hy  discovery.    The  practice  of  sending  diplomatic  agents  or 
ambassadors  from  nation  to  nation,  arose  in  this  age,  and  was  t?ec£t!ioite, 
•aid  to  have  commenced  with  the  Spaniards.    Diplomacy  was,  ^^?S^ 
however,  "  a  knavish  calling,"  as  tliese  national  agents  were  by  "'^  matic 
order  of  their  kings,  to  whom  the  whole  foreign  department  of    *Ken^') 
each  country  belonged,  watching  to  take  unfair  and  dishonest 
advantages ;  caring  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  their 
own  master's  power  was  advanced,  and  not  scrupling,  for  sel- 
fish purposes,  to  stir  up  bloody  and  causeless  wars  between 
other  nations.    Posts  for  carrying  dispatches  were  about  this 
time  introduced. 

4.  A  highly  important  feature  of  the  present  period,  was  the 
revival  of  learning.    This  may  in  its  beginnings  be  traced  to 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Charlemagne;  he  having  founded  the  first  Aienio,b#ni 
university  in  Europe,  that  of  Paris.     His  friend  and  preceptor  •*^°'j*^*f?!. 
Alcuix,  was  its  brightest  ornament    Alfred  of  England  founded  Jteun^ei- 
the   second   university,  that  of  Oxford.     He   was  himself  a      ^^J^ 
scholar,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  the  English  language  owes 
its  formation.    The  Scholastic  Philosophy,  began  with  Alcuin^ 
and  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  pursuit  of  acute  minds 
through  five  centuries.    The  grand  object  of  inquiry  among  the 

3.  What  effect  bad  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  f  What  other  circam 
Itanree  contributed  to  change  the  state  of  Europe  respecting  war  7  What 
is  here  said  of  the  feudal  system  *  What  three  kings  are  named,  and  for 
what  are  they  remarkable  ?  What  two  sovereigns  were  the  most  remarkable 
for  patronizing  discovery  t  What  can  be  said  of  diplomacy  at  that  pe- 
riod ?  What  grcai  convenience  to  the  world  originated  about  (his  time  ? — 
4-.  What  important  feature  of  this  period  is  next  noticed  ?  What  part  had 
Charlpmagne  in  this  movement  f  Alfred  of  England  ?  ^'hich  of  these 
monarcliB  wns  himself  a  schoUr  f  What  is  said  of  the  Scholastic  Philos(» 
phy  ?    What  account  is  given  of  Alcuin  f 
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MtoJ^rn  Eli,  gchoolmen,  or  scholastic  philosophers  was,  "  what  is  the  objeiBi 
of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  general  terms.'**    The  school- 
men at  first  united  in  opinion  that  there  were  in  the  mind  real 
ideas^  or  existences,  corresponding  to  general  terms,  and  henc« 
were  called  Realists.    For  two  centuries  Realism  prevailed ;  but 
(Beotiand    in  the  course  of  the  discussions  much  fiieedom  of  thought  on 
Mntind  for  ^^^^^  operations  was  elicited  by  the  writers,  among  whom 
hia  birth,    may  be  named  John  Scotus  Erioeni,  who  taught  at  Oxford^ 
??5ed  SCO-  ^^^  Gerbert,  who  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Sylvester 
Ms  Eri-     II.    These  were  opposed  by  RoscELUNUstof  Compeigne,  and 
•*"*"^      after  him,  by  Peter  Abelard  of  Paris,  who  maintained  that 
general  terms  are  like  algebraic  signs, — themselves,  in  their 
compound  signification,  the  objects  of  Uiought  when  employed 
1130.     by  the  reasoning  faculty,  which  without  such  aid,  could  not  on 
iLb«urd.    general  subjects  perform  its  proper  functions.    This  doctrine  ot 
words  or  names^  was  called  '*  J^omindlism?'*  The  acute  reason 
ers  who  maintained  it,  were  led  to  some  inferences  concerning 
sacred  things  which  alarmed  the  church.    Duns  Scotus,  one 
of  the  Oxford  scholastics,  called  the  "  subtle  doctor,"  was  so 
much  admired  that  it  is  said  he  had  30,000  students  to  attend 
his  lectures.     He  was  invited  to  Paris  and  there  excited  equal 
attention.    He  was  the  author  of  a  theory  respecting  the  birth 
of  the  Vii^in,  called  the  "  Immaculate  conception,"  which  he 
brought  txDo  hundred  arguments  to  prove,  and  which  was  after- 
wards the  cause  of  persecution  in  the  church. 

6.  Ancient  manuscripts  which  had  been  kept  for  ages  care^ 

fully  preserved  in  monasteries, — tlieir  only  safe   depositories 

through  the  dark  ages,  began  now  to  be.examined  by  the  monks, 

SS^va^   ^bo  alone  possessed  sufficient  learning.     From  another  source 

T**o  *nu*  *^®  ancient  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  introduced.    The 

'Se^iTwi-^  Cordovan  Averroes  had  translated  Aristotle's  works,  and  Mi« 

""wiiier**  CHAEL  ScoT  had  rendered  them  from  Arabic  into  Latin.     Arie- 

^  Bcott'f     tolle  now  enjoyed  a  literary  supremacy  in  the  several  universi* 

"tast  Mta?  ^^  which  at  this  time  existed.    The  works  of  the  Arabian 

«»•>-")     AvicENNA  were  also  translated  and  introduced  into  the  schools. 

From  the  Arabians  too,  proceeded  algebra,  that  powerful  engine 

*  The  author  of  this  work,  in  1832,  published  an  article  on  this  memora- 
ble (question  in  "  the  Journal  of  Science,"  in  which  she  undertook  to  prov0 
that  It  could  not  be  answered  in  the  terms  proposed,  because  the  question  \U 
•elf  contains  a  latent  fallacy. 

tRoecellinus  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  such  a  manner,  that  ha 
was  charged  with  Tritheism,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  from  persecution  for 
heresy  and  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  What  was  the  grand  ouestion  which  so  long  occupied  the  soboolmen  I 
What  was  their  opinion  at  nrst  f  For  how  long  a  time  did  realism  prevail  t 
Did  some  mental  improvement  result  from  these  metaphysical  reasonerBf 
Who  amonff  them  are  mentioned  ?  By  whom  were  they  opposed  ff  What 
doctrine  didtheir  opponents  maintain  f  With  what  heresy  was  Roecellinoa 
charged  t  Give  an  account  of  Duns  Scotus.— «(.  Where  were  the  remaina 
of  ancient  learning  preserved  f  By  whom  examined  and  brought  forth  f 
Who  were  the  only  learned  men?  What  Arabian  authors  were  now 
studied  f  What  author  was  now  regarded  as  of  aapreme  authority  in  tha 
achoolst 
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of  the  mind,  which  enables  it  to  wield  in  caleulation)  aubjeete  ' 
which  without  it,  the  human  powers  cannot  grasp.    England  period  l 
now  produced  a  philosopher  who  turned  his  attention  to  sub*    cbap.  i. 
jects  of  natural  sciencCf-^this  was  Roger  Bacon,  the  most ' 
philosophic  genius  of  the  middle  ages.    So  mu<ch  in  advance 
of  his  age  was  ^  friar  Bacon,"  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  magi- 
cian.   The  revival  of  Aristode's  works,  which  were  considered 
as  fevoring  realism^  brought  up  its  long-vexed  question,  and  to  wuuub 
William  Occam  gained  great  applause  as  a  defender  of  No-    $^Mm 
minalism.    In  the  meantime  the  philosophy  of  Plato  revived,  ii^i^  eoniMi 
and  fiivored  by  the  Medici,  was  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle.    ^^^ 
When  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  many  learned 
men  fled  to  the  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  who  became  authors 
and  teachers  in  universities;  and  thus  ihe  down&U  of  the  east- 
em  empire  greatly  promoted  tlie  diffiision  of  learning. 

6.  Languagb. — 'The  Latin  was  cultivated  as  the  only  Ian' 
gvage  of  the  learned  during  the  dark  age$.    New  languages, 
however  arose,  formed  by  mingling  the  dialects  of  the  bar- 
barians with  the  Latin.    The  first  of  these  which  produced  ^?taJm^ 
authors  of  any  note  was  that  of  Provence ; — ^there  the  trouba-  wuRiei»rd 
doors,  those  minstrel  poets  of  the  ^^  joyous  science,"  took  their  beane^^ 
rise ;  numbering  in  their  ranks  many  knights  of  &me  and  royal  de-   ^q^'^' 
gree,  each  of  whom  sung  in  Provencal  French,  his  ladyeU  charms,  Germany^ 
lis  own  devotion,  and  the  exploits  of  heroes,  particularly  those    ^^mt 
of  Palestine.    The  Italian  language  in  Italy  took  the  place  of    (The  fine 
the  Latui,  and  the  great  Dante  consecrated  it  by  the  ^^Di-     ^^^^ 
vine  Comedy ;"    Petrarch  had  shown  its  fluent  melody  by  his  prem  wm 
lave  sonnets,  and  Boccaccia  its  powers  in  prose.    Chaucer,  y^J,"J,|J_ 
the  fether  of  English  poetry,  had  begun  to  demonstrate  the  rich-  iter  by  wm. 
ness  and  adaptation  to  verse  of  his  native  tongue;— Wickliffb,    C"'<»«-^ 
the  reformer,  had  shown  its  powerful  energy  in  prose.    The 
imprisoned  monarch,  James  L,  of  Scotland,  had  woed  the  muse 

in  the  deep  solitude  to  which  his  youth  was  barbarously  con- 
demned,  and  he  became  not  only  the  most  learned  man,  but  the  ]^^ 
best  poet  of  his  age.  In  Germany  the  vernacular  tongue  early  Tb«  num. 
produced  good  histories  and  excellent  poems;  one  of  which,  ^ISSf^M 
called  the  Nibelungen-Leid,  bears  some  striking  resemblances  to  autbor  an. 
the  Iliad,  and  is  yet  unequalled  in  the  German  language  for  the  ^scbiefei!)' 
simple  pathos  of  its  narrative. 

7.  Architecture. — ^Among  the  wonders  of  the  dark  ages, 
we  are  struck  wiUi  the  fiict,  that  they  produced,  apparently  all 
at  once,  a  species  of  architecture  unrivaUed  for  blended  majes^ 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Roger  Becou.  Of  William  Occam.  What  phi- 
losophy was  now  opposed  to  that  of  Ariafotlet  What  effect  had  the 
taking  of  Congtaminopie  by  the  Turks  on  the  literature  of  Europe  f— 6. 
What  was  the  only  language  of  the  learned  in  Europe  t  How  did  new  dia« 
lects  arise  t  Which  was  the  first  of  these  new  dialects  that  produced  au« 
thors?  What  account  can  yon  rive  of  the  troubadours  f  What  writers 
by  their  genius  gave  character  to  Uie  modern  Italian  f  Who  were  the  ear- 
liest writers  in  the  Enslish  lanaruage  ?  What  species  of  composition  did 
the  Germans  early  excel  in  f  What  remarkable  poem  produce  t-— T.  Whal 
Is  said  of  a  species  of  architecture  produced  in  the  dark  aaes  f 
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and  beauty,  and  which  inclines  the  beholder  to  religions  awa. 
It  has  received  the  name  of  Gothic,  but  is  not  now  believed  to 
have  originated  with  the  Goths,  but  with  the  Lombards.  Thm 
great  cathedra]  of  Milan  is  regarded  to  this  day  as  unsurpassed. 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  was  one  hundred  years  in  building.  Aboot 
the  same  lime  was  required  for  erecting  the  great  York  Minsier^ 
the  cathedrals  of  Rheims  and  Rouen,  and  the  church  of  Si 
Marks  at  Venice.  The  greatest  church, — in  fact  the  most  spi^ 
cious  hall  ever  built,  is  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Tho  present  struc- 
ture was  begun  about  1513,  and  not  completed  till  1614.  The 
measures  resorted  to  by  various  popes,  particularly  Leo  X.,  to 
obtain  means  for  its  completion,  was  a  moving  cause  of  ths 
downfall  of  the  papacy. 

8.  Music,  the  universal  language  of  feeling, — always  the  moat 
refined  and  elegant  of  the  arts,  and  now  one  of  the  most  pro* 
found  of  the  sciences,  received  the  rudiments  of  its  present  fonn 
in  the  dark  ages.  Guido  of  Arezzo  was  the  inventor  of  the 
notation  by  lines  and  spaces,  but  he  used  dots.  His  scale  was 
imperfect,  being  only  a  hexachord ;  to  express  tlie  sounds  of 
which,  he  used  six  syllables.  Franco  op  Cologne  added  the 
sevei\th  note,  and  invented  the  musical  divisions  of  time ;  and 
John  op  Muris,  the  characters  by  which  they  are  expressed. 
Archimedes  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  organ. 
The  fable  of  the  beautiful  St.  Cecilia,  with  the  nightly  visits  of 
the  angel,  who  was  drawn  down  by  her  melody,  dates  back  to 
the  third  century,  when  a  lovely  Christian  lady  of  that  name, 
who  excelled  in  music,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  One  of 
the  earliest  composers  of  music  was  the  imprisoned  royal  bard, 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  He  played  eight  different  instruments 
with  such  skill,  that  he  seemed  to  be  inspired.  An  Jtalian 
writer,  his  cotemporary,  boasts  of  him  as  the  pride  of  his  age  in 
regard  to  music ;  particularly  for  a  new  kind  which  he  had  in- 
vented, of  a  plaintive  and  soothing  character,  and  which,  says 
the  author,  was  imitated  by  the  Italians.  Though  songs  of 
war  and  love  came  into  vogue  with  the  troubadours,  yet  the  ob- 
ject of  music  was,  in  these  ages,  religious.  The  organ  was 
brought  to  great  perfection ;  the  grand  and  simple  style  of  sfr- 
cred  music  prevailed ;  and  the  long  aisles  and  echoing  vaults  of 
the  vast  cathedrals,  heightened  its  effect 

9,  Painting,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Medici,  revived  at 
Florence^  and  the  great  Jtalian  school  was  established.  Cima* 
BUE,  its  founder,  struck  out  for  himself  an  original  and  majestis 
style,  in  which  he  was  excelled  by  Leonardo  di  Vinci.  Mi- 
chael Anoelo  carried  the  style  to  a  degree  of  sublimitj 

T.  What  great  cathedrals  are  named,  and  what  is  said  of  the  length  of 
time  taken  to  erect  them  f— 8.  What  account  can  you  give  of  the  culiivation 
of  music  during  the  dark  sees?  What  was  invented  by  Guido  of  Arezzo  t 
By  Franco  of  Cologne  ?  By  John  of  Muris?  Who  is  regarded  bv  some 
88  the  inventor  of  the  orsan  f  What  is  reported  of  St.  Cecilia  f  What  ii 
here  said  of  James  1. 1  w  hat  was  the  object  of  music  st  that  time  T — 9.  At 
what  time,  and  where  did  the  art  of  painting  revive  ?  Who  was  the  founder 
of  the  luiian  school t    Who  its  greatest  masters  t 
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which  belongs  to  no  other  painter.    Raphael  Sanzio,  to  the  ^^^^^b^ 

tablime,  united  grace  and  beauty ;  and  his  works  exhibit  the  ut-  period  l 
most  perfection  which  the  art  lias  reached.  chap.  i. 

10.  But  though  improvement  was  thus  dawning  upon  the  ^^^v^"^/ 
world ;  the  papal  dominion,  the  most  absolute  to  which  man- 
kind has  ever  been  subjected,  was  existing  in  full  force ;  and 

it  comprehended  all  Christendom,  except  th&  Greek  church.    For     «  a*  k 
in  order  to  keep  unity,  those  who  presumed  to  deny  the  pope's     Founb 
and  the  church's  infaUibility,  were  cut  off  by  fire  and  sword.    A  jJ**M"^*^  ^ 
council  of  1200  bishops  at  Rome,  decreed  that  the  secular  powers    at  Robm!^ 
must  be  compelled  to  extirpate  from  their  territories  all  heretics; 
and  a  million  of  the  Waldenses  and  others  suffered.   Rome  had 
thus  a  second  time  become  the  seat  of  empire;  but  small  was  the 
power  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  compared  wilh  that  of  the  popes. 
They  assumed  only  political  authority,   whereas   the  popes  ^^jMli"!!** 
claimed  divine  power.     They  were  "  vicars  of  Christ,  and  vice-    than  any 
gerents  of  God,"  therefore  the  earth,  with  all  things  therein,  was  men  ever  mi 
under  their  control;  they  gave  kingdoms  or  took  them  away;     T'ck"** 
nay,  they  entered  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  mind,  to  be  there     church 
the  guiding  will,  the  understanding,  and  the  conscience.   What-  JresHm?!!! 
ever  iliey  set  up  as  truth,  men  must  believe ;  what  they  were    justify.) 
pleased  to  call  sin,  men  must  call  sin  too ;  and  what  they  com- 
manded, though  it  were  otherwise  crime,  must  be  performed  on 
pain  of  eternal  damnation.  The  whole  luiny  of  monks,  and  crusad- 
ing monkish  warriors,  such  as  the  knights  of  St.  John  and  those  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  were  under  vows  of  obedience  and  celibacy, 
and  often  changing  their  location,  they  had  no  tie  to  hinder  their 
eotire  devotion  to  the  great  central  power, — no  country  but  Rome. 

11.  The  practice  of  auricular  confession  began  about  A.  D.     WOO. 
1200.    By  this,  the  emissaries  of  the  pope,  in  the  persons  of  ^SfcMioo. 
confessors,  obtained  the  secrets  of  those  in  power;  and  were 

thus  kept  advised  of  coming  events,  and  could  prepare  to 
meet  them.  The  sins  confessed,  it  was  believed,  might  be  ab- 
solved by  the  confessor,  especially  in  consideration  of  penance, 
•uch  as  flagellation,  and  weaiing. shirts  of  hair-cloth;  and  tlius 
absolved,  divine  vengeance  was  no  more  to  be  feared  for  the 
most  flagrant  transgressions.  Hence  the  power  of  conscience  ^"^"^K"** 
was  put  to  rest;  and  deluded  men,  believing  that  the  priesthood 
could  open  and  shut  the  gates  of  heaven,  sought  rather  to  obtain 
their  favor,  than  that  of  the  all-seeing  God.  The  papacy  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  delusion  to  extend  its  power  and  wealth.  Partial  in- 
dulgences for  the  suspension  of  penance,  on  account  of  particular 
sins,  or  plenary  indulgence  could  be  had  for  money.  The  church  Massei  fbt 
made  merchandise  of  natural  affection,  requiring  masses  to  be  paid    the  doad. 

lO.  What  is  said  of  the  papal  dominion  f  How  did  the  Roman  church 
preaerto  unitv?  Whal  decree  is  mentioned?  Who  were  under  vows  of 
obedience  and  celibacy  7  What  in  resard  to  couiurv  was  the  consequence 
of  iht-ir  Bill  being  allowed  to  have  familiea? — 11.  What  advantages  did  the 
popes  gain  by  auricular  confessioiY  t  How  was  conscience  put  to  rest  on 
the  pari  of  the  persons  confeseing  ?  Whose  fa^r  would  they  naturally 
«eek  to  obtain  f 
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*^'  for,  by  the  peoplfi,  to  take  their  dead  relatnres  from  pingatoiy 


PERIOD  I.  >ind  send  them  to  heaven.  They  madd  kiws  respecting  marria^ 
oBAP.  I.    and  divorce,  such  as  the  Creator  never  made,  but  which  th^ 

y^^sr^^j  pope  could  remit  for  a  consideration :  and  they  taxed  the  love 
968.     ^^  fune,  by  the  profane  mockeiy  of  canonization,  which  an 

Cknonin-  thorl^ed  men  to  worship  what  God  has  forbidden.  This  began 
t*0B*  as  early  as  993,  wh^re  in  a  cooncil  at  the  Lateian  palace,  im 
Rome,  John  XV.  declared  that  ^  Hilderic,  bishop  of  Augustaf 
might  be  worshipped  as  a  saint  reigning  with  Christ  in  heaven*" 
This  practice  was  continued,  and  men  of  shameless  lives  might 
hope  to  be  canonized;  if  they  proved  the  devoted  servants  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  church,  by  these  and  other  means,  grew  rich ; 
and  the  priests,  in  many  instances,  rioted  in  luxury  and  ill^on- 
cealed  voluptuousness.    But  if  men  had  accusing  dioughts,  they 

^^^^^'  ^^^^  no^  breathe  them  to  the  winds ;  the  Inquisition  had  its  se- 
cret agents  at  every  turn.  That  of  Spain  alone  had  20,000 
officials. 

12.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  were  allowed  peaceably  to  ex- 
ercise tlieir  political  functions,  provided  they  gave  no  o^nce  to 
the  church,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  its  votaries  from  weak- 
ening each  other,  and  lavishing  their  treasures  in  war.    Many 

iSBfiand    ^^^^^f^We  exceptions  to  this  character  of  worldly  ambition  with 

ud  all  the  which  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  chargeable,  appear,  especially 

i^m  which  ^^  ^^  earlier  day.     While  they  did  but  what  all  are  apt  to  do, 

mir  republic  seize  advantages  and  keep  them ;  they  little  thought  what  a 

werTof  the  tremendous  engine  they  were  constructing.     It  would  be  mn 

dnirch      J"^*  ^^  brand    them    with  all  the  evils  which  mankind  have 

iienRe\beBe  suffered  from  religious  persecution.    The  principles  of  toleni- 

'p"*to  ou?   ^^^  which  teach  that  religion  is  a  -matter  between  man  and  hia 

progenitors  Maker,  and  not  subject  to  human  authority,  were  in  those  dayo 

^otbers.r  unknown.    Force   and  fraud  were  the  engines  employed  to 

govern  mankind.    The  first  was  mainly  depended  on  by  the 

kings  and  nobles,  and  the  last,  in  this  period  of  the  world,  by 

the  church.     Bad  as  were  these  methods,  they  were  better  than 

the  absolute  anarchy  and  barbarism  which  prevailed  afler  the 

downfall  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ; — when  ancient  civilizap 

tion  was  broken  up,  and  modern  had  not  begun  to  exist 

13.  England^  under  Henrt  VI  F.,  had  been  far  more  pros* 
perous  than  under  her  more  warlike  sovereigns.  By  d^^recSf 
the  disorders  and  insurrections  which  attended  the  commence- 

▲  prudent   nient  of  his  reign  were  quieted,  many  good  laws  were  passed, 

dbla  Uuff    co"^™®^6  and  industry  were  encouraged;  and  though  his  av»* 

^^    rice  led  him  to  make  oppressive  exactions,  they  were  counter* 

balanced  by  these  advantages.    The  parliament  at  this  period 

had  little  independence,  shut  gave  its  sanction  to  such  acts  as 

11.  What  means  were  taken  to  draw  monej  from  the  people  f  What 
tribunal  took  charge  of  any  who  mii^ht  complam  T — 13.  Was  the  papacy 
generally  friendly  to  peace  ?  Should  we  make  religious  persecution  a  com* 
plaint  against  the  church  solely  ?  What  may  be  said  of  the  earlier  popes? 
What  were  the  two  main,  engines  used  against  the  violence  and  anarcbv 
which  prevailed  after  the  Heath  of  Charlemagne? —13.  Give  an  account  oi 
England. 
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were  ino«t  agpreeable  to  the  king's  will.    Scotland  ait  this  re-  Jft^J^wJ^' 
riod,  flourished  imder  Jambs  IV.,  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  period  l 
kings,  who  held  die  marauding  nobles  in  check,  and  protected    <:baf.  l 
commerce.    He  married  Maroaubt,  the  daughter  of  Heniy  ^-^""^^'^^^ 
Vlf.,  and  by  this  marriage  the  Stuarts  afterwards  filled  the  Eng- 
lish throne. 

14.  In  France^  all  the  great  feudal  nobl^  had  been  brought 

into  subjection  to  die  monarch.  Charles  VI J  I.,  who  succeeded    ch«ri« 
his  father,  Louis  XI.,  had  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  the  heiress      ^^^ 
of  Brittany,  re-united  diat  important  {nrovince  to  the  crown  of 
France.     Jn  Germany^  the  emperor,  Frederic  III.,  was  succeeded    naxini. 
by  his  son  Maxisjilian  I.    The  low  countries  and  Burgundy      Uaai. 
had  been  annexed  to  the  empire,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  die  Bold,  and  the  heiress  of  these  pro-  . 

▼iaces.    His  hereditary  possessions  were  also  increased  by  the  srttunv  m. 
death  of  his  cousin,  the  arch-duke  of  Austria,  to  whose  domin-   ^^oxy  to' 
ions  he  succeeded.    The  empire  became  better  oiganized  by  MazimiiutB, 
die  establishment  of  imperial  courts,  and  a  division  into  circles.    chaiiM! 
Mary  of  Burgundy  died,  leaving  the  emperor  a  son,  Philip,  and  ^J^t'lg?. 
a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  affianced  to  Charles  VIH.,  and    imm  m  * 
sent  to  France  to  be  educated.    Maxnnilian  made  suit  to  Anne     •i^®'*) 
of  Brittany,,  and  was  accepted.    Charles  VJII.  supplanted  him, 
married  his  espoused,  and  sent  home  his  daughter.    Hence, 
hatred  arose  between  Germany  and  France.    Portugal^  under    John  n. 
die  sway  of  John  H.,  had  commenced  a  series  of  successful  £^tm. 
oaval  enterprises,  which  extended  her  commerce  and  power,  and 
made  her  respectable  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  , 

15.  Spair^  by  the  territory  and  talents  which  were  united  in 

its  joint  sovereigns,  was  taking  the  lead  in  the  politics  of  Eu-  pordinand 
rope.    The  eldest  of  their  children,  who  bore  her  mother's  andiMbeito- 
name,  became  the  wife  of  Emmanuel,  of  Portugal.    By  the  con- 
dition of  this  marriage  the  Jews  were  banished  from  that  king-  ...'."^"^ 
dom.    John  the  second,  the  amiable  heir  of  Spain,  received  for  ter/marriOT 
a  bride,  Margaret,  that  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  who    pj^^jjij/ 
had  been  educated  in  France ;  while  Joanna,  their  third  child, 
married  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  emperor's  son;  and  their    1498. 
youngest  child,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  was  affianced,  and  after-  <^7nmbu 
wards  married  to  Arthur,  the  heir  of  England.    Scarcely  had  p^JJJ^JJ^S^ 
his  marriage  festivities  ceased,  when  John  died  with  a  fever,     return ) 
Isabella,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  soon  after  expired  in  her  mo- 
filer's  arms.    Such  repeated  trials  of  her  maternal  heart,  af-  ChaHM  v 
fected  her  health ;  and  queen  Isabella's  days  were  overcast,  and      Qb!^„V 
arew  to  a  close.    But  the  affectionate  mother  survived  to  sus-    IdOOb 
tun  another  trial  not  less  severe.    Her  third  daughter,  Joanna,     "^JJ* 

tad  accompanied  her  husband   to  the  Low  Countries,  and    1M4 
aving  at  Ghent  given  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  Charlss 

13.  Ghre  an  account  of  Scotland.— 14.  Of  France.  Of  Germany.  Of 
Portugal.— 15.  Which  was  now  becoming  ihe  moat  prominent  power  in 
Europe  f  What  marriage  connections  did  the  Spanish  sovereiffns  matte  for 
tLeir  children  f    What  femilf  misfortones  sunk  the  health  of  laabella  t 
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v.,  she  retiimed  to  Spain  to  be  acknowledged  with  her  hxu^ 
band,  as  next  proprietor  of  the  crown.  The  frivolous  character 
of  Philip,  and  the  jealous  fondness  o{  Joanna,  made  them  both 
intractable.  Philip  had  little  attachment  to  his  wife ;  and  soon 
led  her  to  pass  his  time  in  Flanders ;  when  Joanna  became  ii>- 
sane,  and  continued  so  throughout  her  life. 
.  16.  Sicilzerland  had  come  into  collision  with  Charles  the 
Bold,  who  thought  that  war  with  so  contemptible  a  foe  would 
be  but  amusement  The  Swiss  defeated  and  cut  up  his  army  in 
two  engagements.  In  these,  as  well  as  at  Morgarten,  they  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  infantry.  The  skeletons  of  tlie  Burgun- 
dian  soldiers  who  fell  were  collected,  and  on  the  pile  of  human 
bones  the  Swiss  placed  an  inscription,  ^^  Charles  the  Bold  invaded 
Switzerland  and  left  this  Monument"  Thus  cautioned,  the  neighr 
boring  monarchs  permitted  the  hardy  mountaineers  to  perfect 
their  free  institutions  in  peace.  Their  enterprising  youth  found 
employment  and  reward  in  foreign  service,  being  esteemed  the 
best  and  most  faithful  soldiers  in  Europe.  They  would,  how* 
ever,  engage  in  no  wars  but  such  ns  tliey  believed  to  be  just;  and 
they  were  always  noted  for  their  attachment  to  the  mountau>- 
ous  haunts  of  their  boyhood. 

17.  Italy  remained  divided  into  independent  states.  Genoa 
was  prosperous ;  Venice  bad  become  possessed  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus  and  continued  to  monopolise  the  commerce  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  of  the  Indies.  Her  merchants  outvied  in  wealth 
and  splendor,  the  monarchs  of  the  most  mighty  nations.  Milan 
was  governed  by  Ludovico  Sforza,  called  "  tlie  Moor,"  who  had 
usurped  the  ducal  honors.  JVaples  was  under  the  sway  of  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Arragon.  Florence  was  go- 
verned by  the  family  of  the  ]VTedici.  In  Rome^  the  papal  throne 
was  filled  by  the  infamous  Alexander  VI.,  who  was  seeking  to 
extend  the  papal  territories,  and  establish  his  wicked  son,  Cxsar 
Borgia,  in  a  principality  in  Italy.  The  Ottoman  throne  was  at 
this  time  filled  by  Bajazet  il.,  a  mild,  yet  courageous  prince, 
lie  made  war  upon  the  Mamelukes  of  £^ypt,  and  subdued  that 
kingdom.  Russia^  Sweden^  Denmark^  and  Poland  were  be- 
hind the  other  European  nations,  and  a  considerable  period 
elapses  before  their  history  becomes  much  connected  with  ths 
politics  of  Europe. 

18.  Before  closing  our  remarks  on  the  general  state  of  Chri^ 
tian  Europe,  we  will  hazard  an  hypothesis,  which,^  though  it 
should  be  regarded  as  visionary,  will  yet  help  the  memory,  by 
giving  a  common  bearing  to  many  o.therwiae  unconnected  facts. 
It  is  this :  Europe  is  destined  to  become  a  grai<7D  confederact, 

15.  How  long  did  she  live  after  the  birih  of  her  grandson  Charles  V.  f— 
16.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  SwitzerlaM  by  Charles  the  Boldf 
What  very  appropriate  monument  did  the  Swiss  erect  on  the  field  of  Moratt 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  at  this  period  T — IT.  What  were  the 
principal  stales  of  Italy  at  this  period  f  What  was  the  condition  of  Genoa? 
Venice?  Milan!  Naples?  r  lurence  ?  Who  was  the  Ottoman  sultan  I 
Who  was  the  pope,  and  what  was  he  seeking  to  do  ?  What  is  said  of  tbt 
other  European  nations ! 
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and,  at  tlie  end  of  the  fiHeenth  century,  it  began  to  verge  to-.  ^M»r%ai§» 
wards  this  point.  But  the  limits  of  the  federative  power  were  ill-  period  l 
defined ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  rightly  understood  and  duly  chap.  ii. 
acknowledged  by  the  individual  states.  There  has  been  no  regular  v-^^v"^^ 
representation  of  the  several  states  in  one  general  congress  ;*  ^^jj,*  ^^^^i 
no  boundaries  fixed  to  ettth  state,  to  which  all  have  been  obliged  balance  of 
to  agree,  and  no  prescribed  force  to  carry  into  etfect  laws  for  ^Sll  be 
Ihe  common  good  of  the  whole,  or  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  fear  thai 
the  aggressions  of  the  strong.  But  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  AuBiri"uii- 
powerj  which  about  this  time  began  to  be  contended  for,  is  an  ^y'^^oJf,^ 
indefinite  confederation,  tacitly  acknowledging  the  obligations  tubjugate 
of  each  nation  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  others ;  and  saying  ^^^^^^^ 
to  each — if  you  go  too  far,  (it  does  not  say  how  far,)  we  will  all  wriuen  law 
interfere  to  check  you.  The  wars  of  Europe  from  this  period  whow  au-* 
of  history,  have  been  either  the  stniggles  of  individual  ambi-  jhority  u  ac- 
tion against  this  undefined  federative  power;  or  the  jealousy  of  i?B^ind  of 
nations,  that  some  king  or  dynasty  would  become  ''so  strong  as  Jtuuuinfor 
to  endanger  the  unwritten  federative  constitution  of  Europe,        nauonA ) 


CHAPTER  IL 

DiBcovery  of  America. 


1.  The  discovery  of  America  is  the  most  important  event 
recorded  in  profane  history.    The  extraordinary  man  by  \iiliom 
it  was  accomplished,  was  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  Coiumbna 
erf  Genoa.    Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  early  engaged  in  ^hte'iYrth*' 
navigation.    His  attention  to  astronomy,  and  his  knowledge  of   uncertain, 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  led  him  to  believe  that  there  might  be 
vast  countries  still  undiscovered ;  and  that  by  sailing  west,  he 
might  find  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  of  which  Marco  Polo, 
a  Venetian  traveller,  had  given  glowing  descriptions.    His  first 
flq>plicatioa  for  aid  ift  his  project,  was  made  to  his  country- 
men.   They  regarded  his  theory  as  a  chimera  of  a  visionary  en- 
thusiast.     He  next  turned  to  Portugal ;  John  U.  rejected  his  ser-    1493 
vices,  but  sent  out  ships  privately  to  avail  himself  of  the  plans  applies  foi 
communicated  by  Columbus,    He  failed,  and  Columbus  quilted  Genoafpoil 
hia  court  in  disgust     To  Henry  VII.  of  England,  he  had  fruit-  *"'J'*J.'^Jf ' 
lessly  applied,  through  his  brother  Bartholomew,  while  he     'spain. 
made  personal  application  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    After  eight 

*  The  congress  of  sovereigns  makes  another  approach  (o  an  organized 
confederacy. 

18.  What  may  it  be  aupposed  that  Earope  is  destined  10  become  7  What 
principle  began  to  be  coniended  for  f    In  what  light  may  that  be  considered  f 

Cbap.  II. — 1.  What  led  Columbus  to  believe  there  w^re  undiscovered 
fSflionsr  What  passage  did  he  believe  night  be  found  by  aailbg  weatt 
Of  what  powers  did  he  vainly  solicit  aidt 
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jrean,  passed  in  indigence,  and  in  repeated  applications  to  that 
court,  Isabella  at  length  became  so  far  satisfied  of  the  soundneas 
of  his  views,  that  she  determined  for  herself,  and. the  crown  of 
Castile,  to  become  the  patron  of  (he  enterprize.  The  monarch^ 
were  at  this  time  at  St.  Fe, — Grenada  having  just  surrendered , 
and  so  completely  drained  were  her^nances  by  the  Mooriah 
war,  that  the  queen  had  no  resource  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
but  the  sale  of  her  jewels,  which  she  cheerfully  offered.  But 
St.  Angel  the  receiver  of  Arragon,  loaned  her  the  money. 

2.  The  armament,  when  fitted  out,  consisted  of  only  three 
small  vessels,  manned  by  ninety  men.  With  these  frail  barLi, 
Columbus  sailed  from  Palos  in  Spain,  August  3d,  1492,  and 
committed  himself  to  the  mercy  of  an  unknown  sea ;  nor  is  it 
wonderful,  that  the  superstitious  crew,  uninspired  with  the  en- 
thusiastic hopes  of  their  commander,  should  have  regarded  the 
enterprise  with  feelings  of  awe  and  terror.  Afler  saUing  manjr 
days,  discovering  nothing  but  a  boundless  waste  of  waters, — 
where  no  human  being  had  ever  before  penetrated,  their  hearts 
misgave  them;  and  they  proposed  to  put  to  deatli  their 
obstinate  commander,  who  resisted  all  their  solicitations  to 
return.  The  genius  of  Columbus  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of 
sedition ;  yet  he  was  compelled  to  promise,  that  if,  afler  three 
days  no  land  should  be  discovered,  he  would  abandon  the  en- 
terprise. Within  the  tinie  specked,  a  little  after  midnight,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  the  joyful  shout  of  land!  land!  was 
uttered  from  the  masthead  by  Columbus  himself.  As  the  glad 
mariners  approached  the  shore,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  one 
of  the  Bahama  islands,  they  beheld  it  crowded  with  the  gazing 
natives,  who  pressed  with  eager  curiosity,  to  view  the  wonderful 
machines  which  were  about  to  visit  them. 

3.  Since  the  time  when  Noah  left  the  ai4c  to  set  his  foot  upon 
a  recovered  world,  a  landing  so  sublime  as  that  of  Columbus, 
had  never  occurred.  His  majestic  person  attired  with  splendor, 
his  more  majestic  mind  deeply  penetrated  with  religious  grati- 
tude,— he  led  forth  his  officers  and  men ;  and  tie  was  himself  the 
first  European,  who  trod  the  American  goil.  His  first  act  was 
to  prostrate  himself,  and  return  devout  thanks  to  that  Being  who 
had  guided  and  preserved  him.  He  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and 
took  possession  of  the  island. — which  he  called  St  Salvador,— 
for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon.  The  innocent  inhabitants 
received  the  Spaniards  with  joy,  as  superior  beings.  From  St 
Salvador,  Columbus  visited  several  of  the  islands  adjacent,  and 
discovered  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  Arranging,  with  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants,  to  leave  a  garrison  of  his  own  men  on 


1.  Who  was  the  only  aovere^pi  to  comprehend  and  aid  faimf  Why 
were  the  Spanieh  reYenaes  at  thie  time  eznaosted  t  How  did  the  queen 
propoM  to  raise  the  money  f— II.  What  wee  the  eixe  of  the  fleet  with  which 
Columbus  aailed  f  From  what  place  did  it  depart,  and  when  f  What  weie 
the  eircomstancee  of  the  voyage  f  What  land  was  fint  made,  end  when  f 
—4.  Give  an  account  of  the  luiding  of  Columbus  f  What  t" 
ha  next  make  t    What  preparation  auka  for  hia  ntam  f 
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Oie  bland  of  Cuba,  he  took  a  few  of  the  natiyes,  and  what  JM*rwj|t. 
I^ld  he  could  obtain,  together  with  vpecimeos  of  the  produc*  period  i. 
lions  of  thecountiy;  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  1493,  he  set  chap.  n. 
lail  on  his  return,  and  arrived  on  the  15th  of  March  at  Palos,  ^-^^^^^V^ 
from  whence  he  had  departed  seven  months  and  eleven  days    1498. 

?,\'  3  1..  ^  t^  «  .^     '       Bet- Mil o« 

4.  His  success  spread  his  renown  through  Europe     The  m-  ^  retura. 
habitants  of  Spain  crowded  to  behold  him.    The  sovereigns  atSSL  la 
received  him  with  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  favor.    A     ^p*^« 
new  spirit  was  awakened,  and  multitudes  were  now  ready  to  em- 
bark in  an  enterprise  which  promised  them  wealth  and  honor. 
Ferdinand  and  laabella,  agreeably  to  previous  stipulation,  ap- 
pointed Columbus  adniiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  countries    The  pope 
discovered.    The  sanction  of  the  pope  was  solicited,  and  Alex-  ^^^^ZP 
ander  ¥(.,  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  viceregent  of  God,  and      * 
therefore  supreme  lord  of  the  whole  earth,  gave  to  the  Spanish 
monarchs  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  countries  which  their 
navigators  should  discover  to  the  west  of  a  meridian,  350 
leagues  westward  of  the  CSape  de  Verd  Islands.  To  this  arrange 

ment,  Portugal,  which  was  to  possess  all  discoveries  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  meridian,  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.    1498. 
Columbus  set  forth  on  his  second  voyage  with  17  vessels,  coiumbu* 
On  his  return  to  Hispaniola,  he  found  that  the  Spaniards  whom  *^^°|[^eT^' 
be  had  leffc,  had  been  massacred,  and  their  fort  destroyed.  ^^^  ,^^^^  ^ 
After  the  departure  of  their  commander,  their  licentiousness  mtpanioia, 
and  rapacity  had  known  no  bounds ;  and  the  kind-hearted  na-  ^^^^1^^^ 
lives  were  at  length  aroused  to  madness ;  and  destroyed,  in  self- 
defence,  the  abusive  intruders. 

5.  Columbus  now  made  choice  of  a  healthy  situation,  where  '2^^!lL*|if 
he  founded  a  city,  which  he  named  Isabella.    During  a  short    Xmer^ 
absence  of  Columbus,  the  Spaniards,  disobeying  his  commands, 
initated  the  natives  by  new  excesses ;  who,  assembling  in  vast 
numbers,  sought  to  drive  from  the  land  these  terrible  invaders.         • 
Columbus  having  returned,  attacked  them  in  the  night,  and  so 
alarmed  were  they  by  his  fire-arms,  and  other  weapons  of  Eu- 
ropean warfare,  that  they  fled  wltiiout  resistance ;  and  he  at 

length  subjected  the  whole  island  to  the  Spanish  government  S^^^ 
The  unhi4>py  natives  next  attempted  to  destroy  their  oppressors  j«tJTMjf 
by  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  maize  and  cassada  which  "'      '^^ 
famished  bread.    They  were  themselves,  however,  the  greatest 
mdkren.    The  Spaniards  received  supplies  from  £urope,  while 
the  Indians,  having  retired  to  the  mountains  and  wooded  parts 
of  the  island,  and  subsisting  upon  the  spontaneous  productions 


3.  How  long  was  hi*  bomewird  paasaffe  t  How  lon^  had  been  hu  ab 
sence  f-^.  How  was  Colambiu  received  f  What  application  was  made  te 
the  pope,  and  what  diviaion  thua  aettled,  as  the  boundary  between  the 


sity  waa  fi  unded  t    Rehite  the  {urther  particulars  of  the  oonqaest  of  St. 
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of  the  soil,  died  with  famine  and  disease ;  and  in  a  few  monthfl| 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  perished* 
'  6.  Columbus  leaving  the  government  of  the  colony  to  his 
faithful  brotlier,  Bartholomew,  again  returned  to  Spain,  whers 
his  enemies  were  undermining  his  interest  with  the  king. 
He  was  received  with  seeming  favor ;  but  the  delays  attendant 
on  the  fitting  out  of  another  expedition,  and  the  preparations 
for  making  the  colony  permanent,  detained  him  two  years.  In 
his  third  voyage,  he  proceeded  farther  to  the  south,  discovered 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  landed  on  the  continent  JoHir 
and  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing  under  the  patronage  of  Henry 
VII.,  had  the  year  previous  discovered  the  continent  at  Labrador. 
On  his  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  Columbus  found  the  colony  in  a 
suffering  state.  The  insurrections  of  the  natives,  and  still  worse, 
the  mutiny  of  the  Spaniards,  had  reduced  his  brother  to  the 
greatest  distress.  Private  adventures  from  Spain  began  to  be 
attempted.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  sent  by  the  merchants  of 
Seville,  followed  the  track  of  Columbus,  having  obtained 
his  charts  and  journal.  Amerigo  Vespucio,  a  native  of  Flo- 
rence, accompanied  this  expedition;  and  by  publishing  a  work 
on  his  return,  descriptive  of  the  country  and  natives  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  he  came  to  be  considered  the  discove- 
rer of  the  continent ;  and  thus  fraudulently  deprived  Columbus 
of  the  honor  of  giving  it  his  name. 

7.  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  had  pushed  their  discoveries 
in  the  south  and  east.  A  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
thus  discovered  the  passage  to  India.  The  following  year, 
another  expedition,  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  under  Cabral, 
steering  west  to  avoid  the  winds  and  calms  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  discovered  by  accident  the  coast  of  Brazil^  in  South 
America,  and  took  possession  of  the  country.  As  it  was  found 
to  be  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  pope's  line,  the  right  of  that 
monarchy  to  the  country  was  not  disputed.  This  accidental 
discovery  proved  of  more  value  to  the  crown  of  Portugal 
than  all  its  East  India  possessions. 

8.  Many  of  tlie  colonists  whom  Columbus  had  carried  over 
were  of  the  very  dregs  of  society — criminals,  who  were  re- 
leased from  prison  to  plant  colonies  in  the  New  World.  His 
attempts  to  enforce  discipline  among  this  licentious  mass,  ex- 
posed him  to  their  hatred ;  and  they  made  false  accusations 
against  him,  which  reached  the  court  of  Spain.  There  he  had 
active  enemies ;  for  envy,  which  ever  follows  and  seeks  to  de- 
preciate superior  merit,  had  been  awakened,  by  witnessing  his 


O.  Give  some  particulars  of  the  vint  of  Columbus  to  Spain.  Of  his 
third  voyage.  Who  had  discovered  the  contineni  before  Columbus  T  Whai 
account  can  you  give  of  Ojeda?  Of  Amerigo  Vcspnciof— T.  What  im- 
portant  discoveries  were  made  by  the  PortuffueBe? — 8.  Of  what  character 
were  many  of  the  Spanish  coloraats  f .  How  did  Columbus  suffer  on  accounl 
Qf  thif  both  in  the  colony  and  in  Spain  f 
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fl]^iidid  successes.    In  one  respect  his  conduct  had  laid  him  -VMcrKSb^ 
open  to  misrepresentation.     Isabella  had  forbidden  the  slavery  periob  i. 
<9  the  natives.    Columbus  had  faithfully  endeavored  to  fulfil    chaf.  n. 
her  wishes ;  but  circumstances  forced  him  to  allow  a  species  ^-^^^^^^^^ 
of  servitude  almost  amounting  to  slavery.    This  was  told  at 
court,  with  exaggerations.     Isabella,  though  she  had  long  with- 
stood these  calumnies,  at  last  yielded  to  theii  influence,  and  be- 
lieved Columbus  to  be  guilty  of  oppression  to  tlie  innocent  na- 
tives, for  whom  her  kind  heart  was  warmly  interested. 

9.  Francis  de  Botadilla  was  now  appointed  to  proceed  to     f5oo^ 
Hispaniola,  with  power  to  examine  into  the  administration  of    Bovaduia 
Columbus,  and  if  necessary,  to  supersede  hijn  in  the  govern-   ■*"'  **^** 
ment    On  his  arrival,  the  island  had  been  reduced  by  Colum- 
bus to  submission,  and  all  dissensions  composed.    Bovadiila, 
however,  at  once  assumed  the  government,  and  sent  Columbus  J^'Jlnneli 
in  chains  to  Europe.    Ferdinand,  ashamed  of  this  injustice,  gave     cbaiM. 
orders  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  that  he  should  be  released,  and 

invited  to  court    The  cold  and  calculating  monarch  received  (Borndiu^ 
him  with  civility ; — Isabella,  with  such  tenderness,  that  Colum-     *"  i^oa, 
bus  knelt  at  her  feet  and  wept    He  related  to  his  sovereigns  to^eturn'to 
his  trials,  his  efforts,  and  his  injuries.    But,  though  Bovadiila  J^*  ^'af^ca 
was  removed  from  the  government  and  recalled,  Columbus  was     with  his 
not  reinstated  in  his  rights,  now  so  extensive  as  to  be  an  object   Seaiaw.) 
of  jealousy  to   the  court    On  the  contrary,  Nicholas   de 
Gyando  was  appointed  governor  of  St  Domingo. 

10.  Columbus  felt  keenly  this  new  injury  j   and  he  re- 
oiained  two  years  an  unsuccessful  suitor  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
Finding  it  vain  to  solicit  redress  from  an  ungrateful  monarch,  150^-4. 
he  offered  to  conduct  another  voyage  of  discovery,  to  seek  a  rouith  and 
new  passage  to  the  Indies,  which  he  expected  to.  find  some-  *"*  voyage 
where  near  the  isthmus  of  Darien.    Ferdinand,  hoping  to  reap 
fiirther  advantages  from  his  genius,  furnished  him  with  four  small  ^dkm^e«  * 
ships,  and  Columbus,  at  an  advanced  ^age,  again  went  forth  to  ment  among 
seek  new  countries.    This  voyage  was  disastrous ;  after  sailing  SJ'thJ'age  of 
along  the  coast  a  considerable  distance,  he  found  his  hopes  of  coiumba*. 
discovering  a  strait,  delusive.     He  encountered  a  violent  storm,  pMing'h^* 
and  his  vessels  were  so  much  injured  as  to  compel  him  to  run  *®57*Bf  Jte  * 
them  aground  at  Jamaica.    Here,  far  away  from  all  aid  or  con-  death.  Somo 
solation,  he  was  detained  more  than  a  year  by  the  governor  of    *o"der5" 
St  Domingo.    When  he  returned,  Isabella  was  dead,  and  from 

her  alone  he  had  hopes  of  sympathy  and  justice.  Heart  stricken  JkaJ? 
by  this  blow,  he  sunk  into  despondency,  and  died  at  Valladolid,  ^^ 
A.  D.  1506. 

11.  Hernando  Cortez,  an  idle,  wilful,  and  irregular  young 
man,  lefl  his«patemal  mansion,  in  Estremadura,  at  the  age  of 

8.  In  what  respect  had  his  condaet  laid  him  open  to  misrepresentation  7— 

9.  Who  was  now  sent  over  by  the  Spanish  sovereiffns,  and  with  what 
powers  7  In  what  state  did  he  nnd  the  island  7  What  nowever  did  he  do  7 
How  did  the  sovereigns  treat  Columbus  7    Who  was  sent  over  governor  7— 

10.  What  did  Columbas  next  undertake  7  What  was  the  character  of  his 
kit  Toyage  7    What  further  account  can  you  givs  of  Columbus  7 

39 
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i06  HERNANDO  CORTEZ. 

JMwmBU  nineteen,  and  went  an  adventurer,  lo  Hispaniola,  where  Diboo 

PERIOD  I.  Ck)LUMBUs,  soH  and  successor  of  the  great  admiral  was  governor. 

CHAP.  u.    He  sent  Vblasquez  with  an  armament,  to  colonize  Cuba.    The 

nm^^"^  good  monk  Las  Gas  as,  went  as  the  companion  of  Velasquezy 

^  ?*^*d  ^^^  exerted  an  influence  to  prevent  the  atrocious  abuse  of  the 

«*TbePro.  natives  which  had  occurred  in  the  conquestofHispaulola.  Cortes^ 

•^f^J^Vl®  also,  who  had  acquired  some  fortune,  went  with  Velasquez,  and 

settling  in  Cuba,  he  evinced  such  talent  and  energy,  that  on  m 

proposition  of  sending  an  armament  to  possess  a  rich  countiy 

to  the  west,  which  had  been  visited  by  Grxjalya,  Cortez 

was  appointed  to   command  the  expedition;   and  six  years 

after  Nunez  D£  Balboa  had  discovered  from  the  mountain 

heights,  the  great  Pacific,  Cortez  set  sail  from  St.  Jago    in 

1598*     Cuba  for  Yucatan.     It  was  at  night,  with  a /fleet  half-manned 

•how**ihe    ^^^  half-equipped,  and  without  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  that 

•ner^'of his  Hernando  Cortez  set  forth  on  an  expedition  which  gave  a  new 

oharacicr.   empire  to  Spain.    Cortez  had  learned  that  Velasquez,  grown 

jealous,  was  about  to  supersede  him  in  the  command,  aSei  he 

had  embarked  all  his  fortune  and  hopes  in  the  enterprize. 

12.  There  was  reigning  in  Mexico^  Montezuma,  the  powerful 
sovereign  of  the  Aztecs,  or  principal  tribe  of  the  country ;  and 
Cortez  met  a  people  more  civilized  than  any  the  Spaniards  had 
before  found  in  the  New  World.    Mexico  was  a  great  and  rich 
city,  as  was  Tetzuco  and  several  others.     But  the  blighting  curse 
of  a  terrible  superstition  was  upon  them.    A  cruel  priesthood  had 
made  them  submit  to  a  discipline  by  which  their  very  soula 
2atfn*on?  ^^^^  Subjugated.    For  their  bloody  war-god  they  demanded 
pimce  100,000  human  sacrifices,  which  they  offered  in  a  manner  shocking  be- 
"SmlTwerr  Y^nd  expression,  and  in  astonishing  numbers.     The  flesh  of 
connted.)    these  human  victims,  the  Mexicans  cooked  and  ate !  ate  it  at 
Uieir  feasts,  and  made  merry.    And  the  difierent  tribes  had 
perpetual  wars  with  each  other  to  get  a  supply  of  victims  for 
these  sacrifices.     It  is  not  wonderful,  that  such  a  nation  w^as 
ripe  for  divine  retribution.    Cortez  was  made  the  human  in- 
strument 
^  13.  Montezuma,  in  his  lake-encircled  capital,  was  by  his  re- 

gular couriers  advised,  from  the  first,  of  the  arrival  and  mov^ 
ments  of  the  Spaniards.     Doubtful  whether  they  were  hunoan 
iGbrtez  at  ^®^".ff?»  ^^  *^®  descendants  of  a  benevolent  deity,  whom  theif 
kfai  landing  traditions  had  taught  them  to  expect ;  he  wavered  between  giv* 
fcmdation  ^^S  ^hem  welcome  as  friends,  or  resistance  as  enemies.    The 
«r  Vera     latter,  however,  would  have  been  his  only  safety.  The  Spaniards 
**"'^      came  to  plunder  his  wealth  and  possess  his  kingdom;  and  no 
consideration  of  gratitude  or  kindness  would  have  stayed  their 

11.  Who  was  Hernando  Cortez  T  What  was  done,  and  by  whom,  in 
reference  to  colonizing  Cuba  ?  What  had  Cortez  to  do  with  this  colony  f 
By  whom  was  the  Pacific  ocean  first  discovered  T  What  was  dene  by  Gri> 
jaiva  t  What  was  the  manner  of  Cortez*8  leaving  St.  Jago?  Why  did  hfl 
thus  7  12.  What  sovereign  was  on  the  throne  of  Mexico  f  What  kind  of  a 
people  did  Cortez  find  7  What  was  the  character  of  their  religion  and  reli- 
gious rites  7  Were  they  cannibals  7 — 13.  What  were  the  opinions .  and  what 
was  the  conduct  of  Montesuma  I 
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unrighteous  course.    Montezuma  sent  to  Cortez  a  magnificent  Modem  ma 
present,  a  mock  sun  of  burnished  gold — a  moon  of  massy  silver,  period  i. 
and  rici^  mantles,  curiously  wrought  of  the  many-tinted  feathers    chap.  ii. 
of  their  bright  birds, — ^with  fruits  and  flowers ;  but  the  emperor  ^^^v^^./ 
forbade  their  approach  to  his  capital.    This  present  excited  Montezuma 
their  avarice,  and  lessened  their  fears.  Cortez  told  the  Mexicans    "?tg*f?Sm 
the  Spaniards  wanted  gold ;  they  had  a  disease  of  the  heart  iJJf  ^IJ*,,!® 
which  nothing  else  would  relieve !    To  keep  his  followers  from  ards  on  tiM 
looking  back,  Cortez  burned  his  fleet.    Fertile  in  mental  re-      ®®"^ 
sources — sleepless  in  vigilance,  and  staunch  in  determination, 
he  then  swept  through  the  country  with  an  army  of  about  600 
men ;  sometimes  fighting  against  odds  which  would  be  quite  in- 
credible, but  for  artillery^  of  which  the  Mexicans  had  no  pre- 
vious knowledge,  and  cavalry^  which  equally  surprised  and 
frightened  them,  they  supposing  that  the  horse  and  his  rider 
were  one. 

14.  Arrived  at  his  capital,  Montezuma  came  out  to  meet  the 
Spaniards ; — received,  fed,  and  lodged  them,  as  the  descendants  of 
gods.  But  Cortez  believing  that  he  was  plotting  to  destroy  them, 
took  advantage  of  the  frank  courtesy  of  the  sovereign, — seized 
his  person,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  extensive  building  as- 
signed to  the  Spaniards.    The  Mexicans  were  horror  stricken ; 

for  with  them  the  person  of  their  emperor  was  sacred.     Cortez     --<^^ 
through  him,  held  them  for  a  time  in  check.    But  at  length,  as     ^/^^j^ 
the  king  appeared  upon  a  balcony  to  say  what  Cortez  had  dictated,  tezuma  re- 
they  attempted  to  kill  him.    He  then  died  voluntarily.!      Gua-  ^^"/ga^e' 
TAMoziN,  his  nephew,  succeeded  him ;  and  had  the  natives  been  himi!«iinpio 
united,  his  talents  and  devotion  would  have  saved  his  country;   ^proiiabiy' 
but  they  fought  against  each  other,  and  the  Spaniards  took  their  J^^^^,^ 
sovereign  prisoner.   To  make  him  discover  into  what  part  of      onVia 
the  lake  his  riches  were  thrown,  they  stretched  him,  with  a  faith-    ^o"°«'»' 
ful  adherent,  over  burning  coals.     He  turned  to  his  master  a  be- 
seeching look,  and  Guatamozin  replied  to  it — "  Am  I  taking  co^^^^e* 
my  pleasure."     Not  being  able  to  shake  his  constancy,  Cortez    to  Spain. 
took  the  sovereign  from  torture,  but  afterwards  hanged  him.     l«^-*0. 
Having  fully  subjugated  the  country,  he  returned   to   Spain,  splhlfurthe 
Charles  V.  sent  him  over  again,  but  with  diminished  authority.  i,\e1,\hjl"*ia 
Although  in  his  declining  years  the  emperor  treated  him  coldly,      1547. 
yet  he  ennobled  his  posterity. 

15.  Francis  Pizarro,  who  went  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  to 

the  West  Indies,  having  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Peru,  re-     1529. 
turned  to  Spain  to  solicit  authority  and  means  to  undertake  its  ruthorLSd 
conquest    He  obtained  the  authority,  but  could  not  procure  the  to^^^  ^«ru 

13.  What  present  did  he  send  f  What  eflect  had  it  f  What  diaeaee  did 
Cortes  say  the  Spaniards  had  f  What  did  Cortez  do  to  prevent  his  men 
from  thinking  of  eoing  back  T  What  was  the  number  of  the  Spanish  army  f 
What  is  said  of  the  encounters  of  Cortez  with  the  natives  t  1^.  When  they 
arrived  at  Mexico  how  did  Montezuma  meet  them  T  What  was  the  behsvior 
of  Cortez  f  What  the  fate  of  Montezums  ?  Who  was  his  successor  t  What 
hindered  his  expelling  the  Spaniards  t  How  did  Cortez  treat  Guatamozin  f 
Relate  the  remaining  history  of  Cortez.— 15.  Who  was  Francis  Pizarro  f 
I  'or  what  did  he  return  to  Spain  f 


sooner 
on  acrount 
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money,  till  meeling  Cortez,  he  furDished  him  the  necessuy 
funds  to  equip  a  small  armament  With  three  light  vessels  and 
180  soldiers,  Pizarro,  with  his  associate  d'Almaoro,  sailed  from 
Panama  to  conquer  Peru.  He  landed,  and  at  Tumbez  received  a 
small  reinforcement  lo  Peru  he  met  people  of  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  civilization  as  those  in  Mexico,  and  here  too,  was  i 
divided  empire.  Between  Uuescar,  the  legitimate,  and  Ata- 
HAULFA,  the  reigning  Inca  or  sovereign,  was  a  war  in  which 
Pizarro  immediately  engaged,  affecting  to  take  the  part  of  Ata- 
haulpa.  By  his  party  die  Spanish  leader  was  introduced  into 
the  heart  of  the  country;  where  tlie  mild  and  amiable  people  r^ 
ceived  him  in  state,  as  the  ambassador  of  a  great  monarch.  Ee 
treacherously  attacked  them,  and  made  Ataliaulpa  prisoner,  who 
ofiered  for  his  ransom  a  room  full  of  gold.  Afler  Pizarro  had 
received  it,  the  faithless  robber  put  tilie  Inca  to  a  cruel  death; 
and  subjugated  and  oppressed  the  country.  Pizarro  and  Alma- 
gro  quarrelled,  the  army  divided,  and,  in  a  battle,  Pizarro  took 
as  prisoner  and  ailerwards  executed,  his  former  friend.  By  th« 
son  of  Almagro,  Pizarro  was  himself  assassinated. 


1493. 

Chariee 

vra.  of 
France 


Nmplee. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Italy  the  subject  of  contention,  and  seat  of  war- 

1.  A  WAR  now  commenced,  the  seat  of  which  was  Italy,  but 
which  engaged  several  of  the  great  powers.  Its  first  object 
was  the  sovereignty  of  Naples,  which,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
had  been  long  contested  between  the  French  and  Spanish. 
The  throne  was  claimed  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  though 
occupied  by  Ferdinand  II.,  a  prince  of  the  illegitimate  bouse 
of  Arragon.  Charles,  though  the  son  of  Louis  XI!,  who  wished 
him  to  learn  little  else  than  his  favorite  maxim, ''  he  who  knows 
not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how  to  reign ;"  had  yet  quite 
other  views  of  the  beau-ideal  of  royalty.  He  had  read  romances, 
and  his  head  was  turned  with  the  belief  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  great  conqueror.  Ludotico  Sfobza,  "  the 
Moor,"  now  duke  of  Milan,  who  wanted  the  aid  of  the  French 
in  the  civil  broils  in  which  he  was  engaged,  artftilly  wrought 

15.  How  did  he  succeed  in  his  application  t  From  whom  did  he  proeon 
monev  f  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  he  sail  from  Panama  f 
In  what  respects  did  this  kingdom  resemble  Mexico  t  What  divisioa 
was  here  respecting  sovereigns  f  Whose  part  did  Pizarro  pretend  to  take, 
and  how  did  ne  treat  him  t  How  did  ha  reward  their  kindness  to  the  Inca 
and  the  people!  What  was  the  fate  of  the  two  partners  in  wickednesi, 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  T 

Chap.  III.— 1.  What  is  here  said  of  a  eommg  wart    Between  wktt 

Kwers  had  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  been  contested  t    Was  Chariee  VIIL 
e  his  father  f 
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upon  ffis  foible ;  and  Charles,  afWr  making  arrangements  to  propi- 
tiate Ferdinand  of  Spain,  by  relinquishing  to  him  Rou8sillon,an 
important  province,  invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  lai^  army. 
All  the  Italian  powers  were  alarmed,  and  even  Sforza  was  sur- 
prised at  the  result  of  his  intrigue ;  but,  as  no  efiectual  opposi- 
tion was  made,  Charles  swept  through  northern  Italy ;  and 
achieveH  the  conquest  of  Naples  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 
He  was,  however,  at  little  pains  either  to  conciliate  Sie  people, 
or  to  establish  his  government;  while  the  licentious  manners  of 
the  French  rendered  the  Neapolitans  wholly  averse  to  their 
dominion.  Meanwhile  the  jealousy  of  the  surrounding  nations 
was  excited  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  emperor.  Ferdinand 
of-  Spain  had  an  eye  to  the  future  possession  of  Naples  himself, 
and  notwithstanding  his  treaty,  he,  through  his  diplomatic 
agents,  stirred  up  against  Charles  tlie  ^'  League  of  Venice,"  me- 
morable as  being  the  first  alliance  in  Europe  pointing  to  the 
principle  of  confederacy.  By  this  league  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
pope  Alexander  VI.,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  republics  of 
Venice  and  Milan,  (for  the  double-dealing  Sforza  was  in  it,) 
agreed  together  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  Charles,  on 
learning  this,  left  a  governor  in  Naples,  and  garrisons  in  the 
principal  towns, — marched  to  meet  the  confedeiate  armies,  and 
encountered  them  near  Parma,  where  a  battle  ensued.  Though 
his  enemies  had  nearly  double  his  force,  he  obtained  a  partial 
victory ;  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  France,  with  but  little  the 
air  of  a  conqueror. 

2.  Ferdinand  II.,  the  reigning  king,  took  advantage  of  his 
retreat  to  recover  Naples ;  and  was  aided  by  the  great  Spanish 
captain  Gonsalvo  db  Cordova,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain.  By  their  united  efforts  the  French  were  driven 
from  Italy.  The  king  of  Naples  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  uncle,  Frederic.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  received  the  great 
captain  after  his  successes  with  honor;  but,  in  a  personal 
interview,  spoke  against  his  master.  The  captain  boldly  de- 
fended him,  and  plahdy  told  the  pope,  that  he  had  better  reform 
his  own  scandalous  life.  Tiie  death  of  Charles  VIII.,  who  leA 
no  sons,  was  followed  by  the  elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Locis  XII.  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  immediately  asserted 
a  right  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan^  through  his  grandmother,  Va- 
lentina  Visconti,  and  revived  tJie  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
upon  the  crown  of  J^Taples,  By  various  incitements,  he  allured 
pope  Alexander  VL,  the  Venetians^  and  the  Florentines,  to  his 
interest    He  then  marched  into  Italy,  and  achieved  the  con- 
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1.  Who  played  upon  the  vanity  of  Charles  to  incite  him  to  attack  Italy! 
What  treaty  did  ho  tirst  make  wiih  Ferdinand  of  Spain  X  How  did  he  sac- 
eeed  in  his  invasion  of  Naples  7  What  was  his  subsequent  conduct  f  What 
league  was  formed  against  him  ? — 2.  What  was  done  by  Ferdinand  of  Na- 
ples 7  Who  was  sent  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  his  assisiance  7  Relate 
what  happened  between  nim  and  the  pope  7  Who  succeeded  Ferdinand  of 
Naples?  Who  succeeded  Charles  VIII.  of  France?  What  claims  wer* 
made,  and  what  was  dosie  by  Louis  XII.  7    What  powers  joined  him  t 
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quest  ofMilan^  almost  i^ithout  a  blow.    Sforza  was  eventhdlly 
taken,  and  ended  his  days  an  unpitied  prisoner  in  France. 

3.  Louis  next  set  himself  to  the  recovery  of  Naples ;  and  for 

this  object  formed  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  did 

not  scruple,  thus,  by  a  secret  treaty,  to  plot  against  his  relation 

Frederic,  while  openly  he  professed  to  aid  him  against  the 

1500.    French.    The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  to  be  divided,  the  French 

League  of  king  to  have  the  northern,' and  the  Spanish  the  southern  porticn; 

FartitioiL  and  each  to  conquer  his  own  division.    This  treaty  prepared 

the  way  for  bloody  and  lasting  wars ;  the  French  and  Spanish 

(GonsaiTo    portions  not  being  defined,  each  nation  claimed  the  central  parts. 

ofthe  a^busst  While  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  was  already  pushing  the  war  in 

*the"rme8^  Italy,  Ferdinand  was  amusing  Louis  with  negotiations.     When 

aud  author  the  Spanish  troops  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Naples, 

"^  inenu^*'"  Louis  being  sensible  that  he  had  been  duped,  prepared  to  attack 

in  sapping   Ferdinand  with  vigor,  and  to  carry  the  war  both  into  Spain  and 

and  mining.)  ^^^^     g^^  despite  his  efforts,  the  Spaniards  remained  masters 

of  the  whole  kingdom. 
p**?Su       ^  Meantime  a  change  in  the  views  of  the  popedom  had 
It"    '  taken  place.    The  death  of  Alexander  VL  was  followed  by  the 
ditdaho??id  election  of  Julius  11.    This  pontiff,  not  satisfied  with  the  en- 
death  by    gines  which  his  sacred  character  put  into  his  hands,  to  bend 
drink^ngthe  kings  to  his  will,  sunk  that  character  in  the  ambition  to  nval 
pji«on»»e    those  kings  in  the  extent  of  his  temporal  dominions;  and  in 
for  another.)  intrigue,  and  martial  achievement,  he  proved  the  master  spirit  of 
his  day.    His  object  was  to  extend  the  popedom  over  all  Italy. 
t508.     The  power  of  Venice  must  first  be  humbled.    To  effect  this, 
Aleapeof  Julian  entered  into  an  alliance,  called  the  ^  League  of  Cambray,'* 
Cambray,  with  Louis  of  France,  and  Maximilian  of  Germany.    The  only 
veniceta    ^^on^pla^n^  ^^  these  sovereigns  was,  that  the  people  against 
baaeiy      whom  they  confederated  had  no  king,  and  thus  they  stirred  up 
eruahed.     ^^  ^^^y.  ^p  those  who  had.    The  Venetians  could  not  with- 
stand their  power.    Afler  losing  a  battle,  they  gave  up  their 
possessions  on  the  continent,  and  retreated  to  their  city. 
1510.         6.  Julius  determining  to  expel  every  foreign  power  from  Italy, 
Ut  "Holy  now  found  means  to  draw  the  Venetians  into  an  alliance  against 
league*'    France.   Spain  and  Switzerland  soon  joined  the  "  Holy  League." 
FrancV.     Louis  dispatched  a  powerful  army  into  Italy,  under  the  coro- 
RjivEJ^'   mand  of  his  gallant  nephew,  Gastox  de  Foix.    AAer  brilliant 
Gaston* de   successes,  this  young  hero  penetrated  to  Ravenna, — there  en- 
Pbixvicto-  countered  the  troops  of  the  allies,  and  completely  defeated 
(BiiTyoung  them  :  but  he  fell  in  battle,  and  wi^  him  fell  the  fortunes  of 
*ma!ne^»"'  ^^^  French.    They  were  driven  out  of  Milan,  and  Sforza,  the 
cond  wife  to  SOU  of  Ludovico^  regained  the  ducal  throne.     Meanwhile  Ff  r- 
uJe  cSihi  dinand  of  Spain  made  himself  master  of  J^avarre^  which  he 

lie.)  ' 

3.  What  shameful  treaty  was  now  made  between  Charles  XII.  and  Per 
dinand  the  Catholic?  A\ho  asain  commanded  the  Spaniards  in  Italjrf 
How  did  the  French  king  hear  his  disappointment  in  regard  to  his  part  of 
Naples  f — 4-.  Give  an  account  of  Julius  II.  Of  the  league  of  Carobray. 
What  complaints  had  those  allies  to  make  of  Venice? — 6.  What  new 
league  did  the  system  of  diplomacy  next  produce?  What  battle  occurred 
in  consequence  t    What  conquest  was  made  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  X 
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conquered  from  John  d'Albret,  a  nobleman  of  France,  in  alli- 
ance with  Louis,  who  became  sovereign  of  that  kingdom  by 
marriage  with  its  heiress. 

6.  The  death  of  pope  Julius,  at  this  period,  changed  the 
aspect  of  things.  His  successor,  the  accomplished  Leo  X.,  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  showed  himself  friendly  to  France.  The 
death  of  Louis  XII.  occurred  shortly  after  that  of  pope  Julius. 
Leaving  only  a  daughter,  the  crown  of  France  descended  to  his 
eousin,  Francis  L  This  popular  prince  was  distinguished  for 
the  manly  beauty  of  his  countenance  and  person,  the  suavity  of 
his  manner,  his  valor  and  ambition,  rather  than  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  mind.  Bent  on  die  recovery  of  Milan,  he  assem- 
bled a  large  army,  and  led  them  in  person  across  the  Alps.  At 
Marignan  he  encountered  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, fought  and  won  a  bloody  battle.  The  duchy  of  Milan 
submitted ;  and  its  duke,  Maximilian  Sforza,  abandoned  his 
claim  to  its  sovereignty,  and  in  exchange  received  a  pension 
from  France.  Leo  X.  now  made  peace  with  France,  and  Eu- 
rope for  a  short  season  enjoyed  a  general  tranquillity. 

7.  The  death  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  was  followed  by 
the  elevation  of  his  grandson,  Charles  V.,  then  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  son  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  and  the  unfortunate 
Joanna.  From  his  maternal  grand-parents,  he  inherited  Spain 
and  Navarre ;  from  his  paternal,  Austria  and  the  Netherlands. 
About  two  years  aAer  the  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain,  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
left  the  imperial  throne  vacant,  and  presented  a  source  of  com- 
petition between  Charles  and  Francis.  Both  offered  themselves 
as  candidates.  The  electors  very  naturally  preferred  die  claims 
of  Charles,  who  was  a  prince  of  German  origin,  and  heir  to 
the  Austrian  possessions,  to  those  of  a  foreigner,  who  was  not 
even  acquainted  with  their  language. '  At  another  period  they 
might  have  been  jealous  of  concentrating  so  much  authority  in 
one  man ;  but  at  this  time  they  felt  the  need  of  a  powerful  so- 
▼ereign  to  defend  them  from  the  alarming  power  of  the  Turks. 
Charles,  therefore,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany* 

8.  It  was  not  long  before  the  disappointed  Francis  found 
pretexts  for  hostilities.  He  presented  claims  to  Naples,  and 
required  the  restoration  of  Navarre  to  its  hereditary  prince,  as 
an  ally  of  France.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  revived  his 
claim  upon  Burgundy,  which  he  Averred  had  been  unjustly 
wrested  from  his  grandmother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  by  Louis 
XI.;  and  he  claimed  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  German  empire. 
Both  monarchs  made  preparation  for  war,  and  strengthened 
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6.  Who  succeeded  Julias  II.  f  Who  Louis  XII.  f  For  what  was  he  dis. 
tingiiishcd  f  What  success  did  he  obtain  ? — t.  Who  succeeded  Ferdinand 
the  Caiholic  T  Who  were  fats  parents  f  Who  were  his  father*8  parents,  and 
what  possessions  did  he  inherit  from  them  f  Consider  the  preceding  hia- 
tory,  and  relate  also  who  were  his  mother's  parents,  and  what  he  derived 
irom  them.  What  two  competitors  had  the  electors  to  decide  between,  in 
their  choice  of  an  emperor,  and  how  did  thejr  decide  f — @.  What  ciaimt 
were  now  set  up  by  the  two  rival  princes*  Charles  and  Francis  t 
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^  themselves  by  alliances.    The  French  were  unsuccessful,  and 


PERIOD  I.  were  expelled  from  Milan.  Francesco  Sforza,  brother  of  the 
CHAP.  III.  late  duke,  was  raised  to  the  duchy,  which  he  held  as  a  fief 
v^'N^"^^  of  the  German  empire.  .  Francis  was  meanwhile  perplexed  by 
8a?o*'*  he  ^^®  defection  of  one  of  his  most  important  subjects,  a  man  cf 
queen-mo-  Splendid  talents,  as  well  as  of  powerful  connections.  This  was 
manona-  Charles,  DUKE  OP  BouRBON,  coustable  of  the  kingdom;  who| 
lents  and  from  a  quarrel  with  the  queen-mother,  abandoned  the  service 
The  duke  ^^  ^^^^  Country,  and  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  entered  that  of  the 
•"lljjed^her  emperor. 

retaliated.)       9.  The  French  king,  having  successfully  repelled  an  invasion 
1535*     of  Provence  by  the  forces  of  the  imperialists,  marched  in  person 
Bourbon  at  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  army  into  Italy ;  and  besieged  Favia.   A  division 
'ih/i*^***  ^^  °^  ^^^®  opposing  army,  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  attacked,  de- 
riaiistBdV.  feated,  and  made  him  prisoner.     Francis  wrote  to  his  mother, 
Prancli     "  Madam,  all  is  lost  but  our  honor."    France  was  filled  with 
dismay,  and  the  other  allied  powers  with  surprise  and  grief. 
Francis-  was  conveyed  to  Spain.    His  reception  in  that  kingdom 
England  ap-  gave  to  Charles  the  character  of  an  ungenerous  and  unfeeling 
pealed  to.    Yivdl.    Ileniy  VIII.  of  England,  who  had  previously  been  in 
alliance  with  Charles,  now  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  queen- 
mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  who  was  regent  of  France,  by  which 
he  pledged  himself  to  a  defensive  alliance  with  that  kingdom, 
and  to  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  procuring  the  release  of 
the  captive  monarch.  Charles  at  last  became  thoroughly  alarm- 
1526.     ed  by  the  discovery  that  Francis  had  resolved  to  resign  his 
"ewed*'  crown,  and  was  taking  measures  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect 
by  the      He  then  negotiated  with  his  prisoner  the  peace  styled  "the 
I  d   H     '^^^^^y  ^^  Madrid,"  by  which  he  was  released ;  but  the  condi* 
■aaridi    ^jq^s  were  hard;  and,  as  Francis  had  planned,  the  states  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the  pope  absolved  tlie  monarch  from 
his  oath. 

10.  Leo  X.  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VII.,  also  of  the 
w '«n^{  ^°"^®  °^  Medici.  This  pope^  Ike  Venetians^  and  iht  duke  of 
m  Holy  Milan^  noto  formed  a  league  with  Francis  against  the  emperor ^ 
League  '  and  induced  Henry  VI IL,  of  England,  to  become  its  protector 
chfrVe7  v.  This  was  termed  a  "  Holy  League,'^'*  the  pope  being  at  its 
^duke"of  ^  head.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  again  received  the  command  of 
Bourbon  vi-  the  imperial  forces  in  Italy,  and  before  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
"charierv"  ^^"18  to  the  Confederates  from  France,  he  took  Milan,  plun- 
desiredone  dcred  and  overran  the  territory,  and  advanced  upon  Rome. 
*'ti''accom-'  The  pope,  alarmed,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
"ife^iaid"'  ^°^**^^'*  prepared  to  storm  the  city,  but  while  mounting  the 

**  certainly,  —  ■      ■ 

m««;*'nit^'£!t      ».  What  was  done  at  Milan?    Which  of  the  generals  of  Francis  now 

■urprized  if  ^^^^^^  traitor  to  him  ?— 0.  Relate  the  operations  of  Francis  in  Italy.     The 

I  burn  my    battle  of  Pavia  and  its  consequences.    How  was  Francis  treated  bv  Charles  I 

caatle  aa     To  what  power  did  Louisa  the  qeeen  regent  apply,  and  what  alliance  was 

•con  as  the   formed  T    By  what  treaty,  and  on  what  iiiiid  of  terms  was  Francis  liberated  f 

traitor^     How  did  he  fulfil  them  ?— lO.  Give  an  account  of  the  Holy  League.    Who 

•eavea  it.  )  headed  its  forces  ?     What  reply  did  one  of  the  erandees  of  Spam  make  to 

the  sovereign,  when  asked  to  lodee  the  duke  de  Bourbon  t    (See  side  note.) 

What  bold  measures  were  immediately  taken  by  the  emperor's  foicesf 
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wall  was  slain.    His  army  continued  the  assault,  took  Rome,  MoitmHu, 
and  a  scene  of  pillage,  bloodshed  and  rapine  succeeded,  un-  period  i. 
equalled  even  in  the  conquests  of  the  Goths.    The  imperial   chap.  hi. 
army  remained  in  possession  of  the  city  two  months,  retaining  >-^"v-'^' 
the  pope  a  prisoner.    Charles,  with  charactenstic  dissimulation, 
affected  the  utmost  sorrow  at  the  captivity  of  the  ^^  holy  father,'' 
and  ordered  a  general  mourning  upon  an  occasion  at  which,  in 
his  heart,  he  rejoiced. 

11.  Meantime,  Henry  VI U.  of  England,  again  alarmed,  was 
excited  against  the  emperor  by  the  continued  successes  of  his     1525. 
arms,  and  by  the  indignity  offered  to  the  pope;  and  he  was  6n-(Hejjy^"- 
couraged  in  these  feelings  by  the  famous  cardinal  Wolsbt,  who     *  gweo 
believed  himself  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  pontificate  by     (Writc» 
Charles.    Henry,  therefore,  now  joined  the  Holy  League j  and     hi?  book 
was  complimented  by  being  made  its  protector.   Lautrec,  com-  "Serf  and 
mander  of  the  united  armies,  made  himself  master  of  Genoa  and    '^o  pope 
Pavia,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Rome.     On  the  ap-  «  iejr*  nd™ 
proach  of  the  confederated  army,  the  emperor  liberated  the  pope.     p^^'jI'mx 
Lautrec  then  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  besieged  the 

city  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

12.  At  this  juncture,  the  French  king,  by  some  regulations  Andrew  Do- 
likely  to  affect  the  commerce  of  Genoa,  offended  the  commander  paJherof hi« 
of  the  Genoese  fleet,  who  was  blockading  Naples.    This  was  Country." 
Andrew  Doria,  called  "  the  Father  of  his  Country,"  for  his  dis-     1599. 
interested  services  in  changing  and  improving  the  government  of      ^^  The 

•  Genoa;  thus  encountering  personal  danger,  and  refusing  reward     ladics^ 
or  pre^3rment.    Doria  drew  off  the  (Jenoese  fleet,  leaving  the     Peace, 
port  free,  when  fresh  troops  and  provisions  arrived  in  aid  of  C&mbray*'* 
the  citizens,  and  Lautrec  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.     In    ^*'^YfJ"* 
tlie  north  of  Italy,  similar  bad  fortune  attended  the  arms  of  the  linterof  Ph»- 
confederates.    By  this  time,  both  Charles  and  Francis  were  "Jjj^^ho*' 
weary  of  war.     Charles  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  his     married 
German  dominions,  which  demanded  all  his  energies.    The  gpa°/n"haT 
monarchs,  therefore,  gave  their  sanction  to  peace,  called  "  The    {"k  »>««" 
Ltdies'  Peace,"  it  having  been  negotiated  at  Cambray,  by  two  'c»?arie«^ 
women  of  much  ability,  Louisa,  the  queen  mother,  and  Marga-  ^J^'^-  ^J^« 
ret  of  Austria,  the  aunt  of  Charles.   By  this  arrangement,  Francis  the  widow 
relinquished  a  claim  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  oVsaro^y!) 
Artois.  > 

13.  The  Reformation  had  spread  extensively  in  the  empire, 

and  threatened  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Charles,  •nie  ncr«r 
though  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  Roman  church,  had  been  com-  mation. 
(lelled,  by  the  war  with  France,  to  leave  the  Germans  in  the 

lO  Relate  the  capture  of  Rome.  What  happened  to  the  pope,  and  what 
did  Charlee  in  consequence? — 11.  What  part  was  the  Jiing  of  England 
takiiie:  in  these  continental  afTairs,  and  bv  whose  instigation?  What  new 
ti'(*a'y  was  formed  ?  Who  commanded  the  confederated  armies  of  France 
and  Bnffland?  What  was  done  bv  them  ? — 12.  In  what  manner  did  the 
French  King  give  offence,  and  to  whom  f  What  honorable  title  did  Andrew 
Doha  obtain,  and  for  what  services  ?  How  did  Doria  resent  the  injury  done 
his  coantry  by  the  French  ?  What  effect  had  this  on  the  arms  of  the  coo- 
inientea  f    \Vhat  peace  was  now  negotiated,  and  by  whom  I 
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jM^ruBU  exercise  of  their  opinions ;  but  he  was  desirous  of  interposing 
his  authority  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  empire  vas 
in  great  danger  from  the  llurks^  who  had  already  inraded 
Hungary,  and  now  menaced  the  Austrian  dominions.  To  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  Uie  protestants  against  the  Turks,  Charles 
affected  great  moderation.  Soltman,  the  Turkish  sultan,  en- 
iBvasion  of  ^^^  Hungary  at  the  head  of  300,000  men.  Charles  assem* 
the  TurkB.  bled  from  different  parts  of  the  empire  a  well-disciplined  regular 
force  of  90,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse,  besides  many  irregulars. 
The  emperor  himself,  for  the  first  time,  took  the  command  in 
person.  No  battle  was  fought ;  but  af\er  manoeuvring  through 
a  summer  campaign,  Solyman,  overawed,  relinquished  his  pro- 
posed invasion,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  Constantinople. 

14.  Charles  now  returned  to  Spain,  and  prepared  for  an  ex- 
pedition a^inst'  the  Barbary  states.  Aruch  Barbarossa  and 
his  brother  Hayraddin,  from  being  commanders  of  a  fleet  of 
pirates,  had  made  themselves  the  terror  of  all  the  countries  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    They  ravaged  the  coasts  of 

1A»K      Italy,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Tunis^  which  they  conquered^ 
Charles  goei  ^^^  drove  a  way  its  king.     The  exiled  prince  applied  to  Charles 
»ejn«  the  for  aid,  and  the  emperor  gladly  entered  upon  a  war  which  might 
■tateB.^Re-  nd  him  of  piractical  neighbors,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christen* 
**chHsUan*^  dom  be,  in  truth,  a  holy  expedition.     He  collected  a  veteran 
•laves,     army,  and  with  a  fleet  of  nearly  five  hundred  vessels  sailed  for 
Africa.    Aruch  being  now  dead,  Hayraddin  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Turks,  drew  together  the  Moorish  and 
Arabian  forces  of  the  dif^rent  African  princes,  to  whom  he  re- 
presented the  invasion  as  an  attack  upon  all  Mussulmen.    Not* 
withstanding  this  formidable  resistance,  the  expedition  of  the 
emperor  proved  successful.    The  conquest  of  Tunis,  the  release 
of  twenty  thousand  Christian  slaves,  and  the  check  given  to  the 
piratical  power,  were  truly  glorious  to  Charles ;  and  called  forth 
the  applause  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 

15.  The  absence  of  the  emperor  in  Africa,  seemed  to  Francis 
a  fit  opportunity  for  renewing  the  war.  The  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  his  envoy  at  the  court  of  Milan,  for  the  murder  of  one 
of  the  duke's  domestics,  afforded  a  pretext.    Having  obtained 

1533*     the  countenance  of  the  pope  by  the  marriage  of  his   son 

vlJtS}\u    Henry,  with  the  niece  of  the  pontiff,  Catharine  de  Mepici, 

Pnncifl  re-  he  dispatched  an  army  into  Italy  and  took  possession  of  the 

w^Vnd     tenitories  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  an  ally  of  the  emperor,  almost 

^kes      without  opposition.    The  death  of  Sforza  without  heirs,  now 

"""*'      occurring,  Francis  renewed  his  claim  to*  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

Charles,  in  the  meantime,  returned  successful  from  his  African 

expedition,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  add  France  to 

his  other  conquests.     He  invaded  it,  and  was  pressing  forward 

13.  What  affnirB  pressed  upon  the  emperor  at  this  timcf  Relate  the 
movements  of  the  Turks? — 14.  Who  were  the  authors  of  the  piracies  of 
the  Barbary  states  f  Relate  the  emperor's  expedition  against  them  f — 15. 
What  was  done  bv  Francis  to  strengthen  his  cause  with  the  pope  ?  What 
in  reference  to  Milan  ?  What  measures  of  retaliation  were  taken  by  Charles  f 


Bavoy. 
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^ith  vigor.  Francis  prudently  resolved  to  maintain  only  a  de-  ^odemSu^ 
fensive  warfare.  He  directed  his  general,  Montmorbnci,  who  period  i. 
commanded  in  the  south  of  France,  to  lay  waste  the  country  chap.  it. 
on  which  the  emperor  must  depend  for  subsistence.  By  pursuing  ^-^^n^*^^^ 
this  Fabian  mode  of  warfare,  he  rendered  the  attempts  of  the  caiwries  in- 
imperial  forces  entirely  unsuccessful.  France. 

16.  Francis,  in  the  meantime,  gained  a  temporary  advan-  1536. 
tage,  but  ultimately  hurt  his  cause,  by  negotiating  with  the  Ot-  ^J*{Jf^ 
toman  sultan,  and  thus  putting  all  Christendom  in  jeopardy.  league  wu 
Solyman  dispatched  an  army  into  Hungary,  which  defeated  the  ^^^seIT 
Germans  in  a  great  battle  at  Essek,  on  the  Drave,  and  sent  his  Tbe  xuriu 
fleet  under  Barbarossa  to  the  coast  of  Italy; — the  Turks  landed  QeJmanl! 
near  Tarento,  ravaged  the  country,  and  retired.    The  feelings 

of  all  the   Christian  powers  were  outraged  by  this  union.  Ten  yean* 
Most  creditable  efforts  were  made  by  the  pope  to  effect  a  peace.    "•«<»  *>«- 
Both  monarchs  greatly  desired  it,  yet  the  terms  could  not  be  charies^and 
settled.    At  last  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon.  Fraacia. 

17.  During  the  period  of  this  truce,  Charles  wished  to  pass 
through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  to  suppress  an  insurrection     t^^t 
of  the  citizens  of  Ghent.    He  hesitated  whether  he  should  trust  ciiariesgoet 
himself  to  the  power  of  the  French  king.    The  generosity  of    »  second 
Francis'  character,  and  his  chivalric  notions  of  honor,  induced  \h(rpifatea! 
him  to  make  the  trial.    He  was  received  with  regal  hospitality, 

and  conducted  safely  through  his  rival's  dominions.    Charles 
suppressed  the  insurrection,  and  inflicted  rigorous  punishments 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  his  native  city.    During  this 
year,  he  made  a  second  expedition  against  the  pirates,  which    ^gt^M 
was  disastrous  and  unsuccessful.    Meantime,  his  obstinate  re-   p^      » 
fusal  to  grant  to  Francis  the  investiture  of  Milan,  caused  the     fipo.|.| 
truce  to  be  broken.     For  two  years,  war  raged  in  France  and    Between 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  with  all  its  concomitant  hor-  Charies  and 
rors,  but  without  any  decisive  result.    A  treaty  of  peace  was  cioiertheir 
at  length  concluded  at  Crespi^  in  which  Charles  made  several  contention 
concessions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Reformation. 

1.  The  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  despotic 
jK>wer  which  the  popes  exercised,  had  frequently  produced 

.| 

16.  What  course  waa  directed  by  Francis,  and  what  was  the  result  f— 
16.  What  very  reprehensible  measure  had  Francis  taken?  What  was 
done  by  Solyman  T  What  by  the  popeT  What  arrangement  was  all  that 
could  be  effected  7 — IT.  What  example  of  chivalric  honour  is  here  related  f 
What  acts  are  related  of  Charles  f  Tell  where  were  two  years  of  war  and 
Uoodshed,  and  tell  if  you  can  for  what  t  In  what  year  was  peace  made, 
and  where  f 
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^^'  controYersies  between  the  pontifiB,  and  the  difierent  sovereigns 
of  Christendom.     In  many  instances,  indiyiduals  too,  of  un- 
common penetration  and  courage,  remonstrated.   /An  instance 
of  this,  within  the  church,  was  given  by  Roger  Bacon's  friend, 
1353.     whom,  he  said,  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe,  Robert 
that  nmoDg  Grostete,  (or  Greathcad,)  bishop  of  Lincoln.     Innocent  IV. 
'f  p^  dinoni  <^"™"^*"^^®^  ^in*  to  ffi^c  *"*  office  in  the  church  to  his  nephew, 
the  follow-  a  child,  five  years  old.  This  zealous  and  honest  Christian  wrotv 
"waido^*^'  to  the  pope,  "  That  when  the  benefices  intended  for  able  pastors 
found  lone  were  given  to  those  incapable  of  performing  pastoral  duties,  it 
churchM.    w^s  a  crime  hateful  to  God,  and  hurtful  to  men,  and  if  coni- 
whh  the*    mitted  by  the  Holy  See,  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and  plunge 
their  guide,  it  iuto  the  pains  of  hell !"    The  pope,  on  reading  the  letter,  ex- 
**the  Toa-*^  claimed,  "  How  dare  this  doating  old  fool  to  write  thus  to  me . 
iMcedV    Is  not  bis  master,  the  king  of  England,  my  subject,  or  rather 
'^vaifemics**  ^Y  ®^*^®  ^"     Such,  howcvcr,  was  the  weight  of  the  bishop's 
maintained  character,  that  he  was  not  molested ;  and  on  his  death  bed,  he 
ftUbVaddc-  declared  his  belief,  that  the  reigning  pope  was  antichrist.   When 
icended     such  discouteuts  wcrc  among  men  whom  the  church  exalted, 
>  ?he*priniu   much  morc  were  they  found  among  those,  who,  without  any 
**i^ft^^  favor,  were  trodden  down  by  its  gigantic  power.    The  Wal- 
john  iiuBi   denses,  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  borne  their 
and  Jerome  testimony,  and  although  they  had  passed  away,  the  leaven  of 
rague.  ^^j^  doctriues  was  still  working  in  the  public  mind.    The  re- 
vival of  letters  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  the  influ- 
ences of  the  art  of  printing  began  to  be  felt 
Nov.'io,        ^*  Martin  Luther  was  destined  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
14$3'     human  opinion  almost  miraculous,  in  destroying  the  curse  of 
^Manifeid"*  ^  soul-blightiug  despotism.    To  his  mother,  Luther  attributed 
electorate  of  his  early  bent  to  religious  devotion,  by  which,  though  educated 
saiony.     f^^  ^  lawyer,  he  became  an  Augustine  monk.    He  had  a  friend 
struck  dead  by  lightning  at  his  side,  which  also  aflected  his 
mind.     In  the  spirit  of  his  order  he  wrought  in  menial  occupa- 
tions ;  and  even  begged  through  the  streets  of  Wittenberg  in 
Lather  finda  Saxony,  with  a  bag  at  his  back.     He  had  never,  at  this  time, 
'  i%«-r*'    P®"^^^^  ^^^®  Scriptures ;  but  finding  a  neglected  Latin  copy  in 
"*     the  library  of  his  convent,  he  read  and  studied  it;  and  his 
soul  kindled  with   new  energies,   as  he  saw  how  truth  had 
UOO     ^^^^  wronged  by  ignorant  piety,  and  hypocritical  infidelity, 
indnigen-    Indulgences,  when  first  they  were  sold  to  raise  money  for  the 
ecf  aoid  to   crusades,  were  but  the  commutation  of  prescribed  penances ; 
5br*th'e^ru-  now  they  implied  a  release  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  ven- 
Mdea.      geance  of  Heaven;   and  Leo  X.  employed  the  sale  to  raise 
money  to  pay  a  debt,  and  to  complete  the  mighty  edifice  of  St 

Chap.  IV. — 1.  Did  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  the  despotism  of 
the  pope  pass  unnoticed  f  Give  some  account  of  Robert  Gro8t6te,  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  W  ho  are  mentioned  as  having  borne  their  testimony  and  passed 
away  f — *Z.  What  is  said  of  Mariin  Luiherf  To  what  did  he  attribute  the 
bent  of  his  mind  towards  a  religious  life  f  What  further  excited  him  ?  How 
did  he  spend  his  time  in  his  convent  7  What  is  said  concerning  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  scriptures?  W^hen  were  indulgences  first  sold?  What  ifid 
they*imply  at  this  time  ?    For  what  purpose,  and  by  whom  were  they  told  I 
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Peter's  church.    Tetzel,  a  Dominiciau  friar,  impudent,  from  Jifod$r%in§, 
the  inquisitorial  power  of  his  order,  employed  his  ensnaring  period  i. 
eloquence  to  persuade   the  people  to  purchase  indulgences,  chap.  iv. 
Luther  had  prepared  himself  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  ^^^^'^^'^^i/ 
Scripture  repentance,  which  led  him  to  examine  and  detect  this     ^JJJjJ,' 
mystery  of  iniquity ;  and  he  took  ground  against  the  Domini-     ground 
can.     Tetzel  threatened  him  with  the  inquisition,  and,  with  a     T«tza?. 
word,  he  might  then  have  delivered  him  to  its  fires ; — ^but  Luther 
had  a  work  to  do  and  he  was  preserved.    He  had  acquired  such 
reputation  that  he  was  made  professor  of  theology,  in  a  university 
which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  founded  at  Wittenberg.      He 
applied  himself  more  and  more  to  scripture  studies,  and  wrote 
^  Ninety-five  Propositions,"  after  the  scholastic  forms,  denounc- 
ing the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  penance,  and  indulgences ; — 
hung  them  on  a  church  door  in  Wittenberg,  and  invited  a  pub-  Hia  (kmoM 
lie  disputation.     His  challenge  not  being  accepted  he  publislied  "  jj^'^'^j* 
his  ^^  Propositions.^^    Thus  went  forth  to  the  world,  the  first      uoni ' 
sound  of  the  Reformation. 

3.  So  wonderful  was  the  efiect  produced  on  the  public  mind  The  begiB- 
in  Germany,  that  Tetzel  now  found  himself  in  a  condition    Rlfo^i^ 
nther  to  fear  force  than  to  use  it ;  for  the  hearts  of  the  peo-       tion. 
pie  were  with  Luther.    To  recover  his  ground  with  the  public, 
Tetzel  published  an  answer  to  Luther,  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  propositions;  but  as  they  were  based  on  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  while  Luther  derived  his  proofs  from  Scripture,  the 
question  was  still  left  open.    Tetzel,  in  an  assembly  of  Monks, 
Ciumt  Luther's  book ; — the  students  of  the  university  of  Wit- 
tenberg, took  public  ground  in  the  contest,  by  burning  that  of 
Tetzel.    The  court  of  Rome  became  alarmed,  and  from  thence- 
forth used  its  mighty  power  to  crush  Luther,  and  were  unable.     %Ktm 
Cardinal  Cajetan  was  sent  to  Germany,  and  gave  money  to  August  7tk« 
the  needy  Maximilian,  who  publicly  requested  the  pope  to  ex-  ^'JJoncd  to*" 
tinguish  the  new  heresy.     Luther  was  forthwith  summoned  to     Rome. 
Rome.    Delivered,  as  he  now  was  by  the  emperor,  to  papal 
Tengeance,  he  became  as  a  thing  accursed  by  the  church  and 
the  state.  But  he  had  friends  in  his  God,  and  in  his  own  genius, 
and  he  did  not  despair.   His  keen  understanding  pointed  to  him 
Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  protector.    The  elector's 
TOte  was  important  to  the  wishes  of  Maximilian,  in  favor  of  his 
grandson  Charles  V.  as  his  successor  to  the  empire ;  and  Luther 
sought  and  obtained  his  protection.    Instead  of  going  lb  Rome, 
he  was  allowed,  at  the  elector's  request,  to  appear  for  trial  be- 
fore a  council  at  Augsburg.  Finding  his  destruction  resolved  on,    .^'^^ 
he  escaped  from  his  enemies,  and  returned  to  Wittenberg.  "**  "* 

2.  How  did  it  providentially  occur  that  Luther  was  prepared  to  detect 
and  expose  this  wickedneaa  f  What  was  Tetxel's  power,  and  how  did  he 
threaten  Luther?  What  did  Luther  in  respect  to  hia  Propositions! — 3. 
How  was  Luther's  publication  received!  In  what  situation  did  this  place 
Tetzel,  and  what  courso  did  he  take  t  How  did  the  students  of  Wit  (en- 
berff  take  ground  in  the  contest  f  What  was  done  by  the  pope  f  How  did 
cvmnal  Catejan  succeed  with  Maximilian  f  What  was  Luther's  condiuoa 
and  lus  course  f    To  what  place  did  he  go,  and  whence  retumt 
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4.  AAer  this  Luther  openly  propagated  his  opinions.  The 
pope  published  against  him  a  bull  of  excommunication.  Luther 
had  a  file  erected^  on  which  he  publicly  burned  it !  His  in- 
trepidity proved  his  safety,  and  that  of  his  cause;  for  corh 
mon  minds  confide^ where  great  courage  is  displayed.  Charles 
V.  succeeding  to  the  German  empire,  he  convoked  an  assembly 
of  its  princes,  the  first  ever  held,  to  meet  at  Worms,  in  order 
to  put  down  the  new  doctrines.  Before  this  august  tribunal^ 
where  the  stem  emperor  himself  was  to  preside,  Luther  was 
summoned ; — and  to  this,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  he  said  he  would  go,  ^  though  there  were  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses."  The  elec- 
tor had  procured  for  him  the  emperor's  safe-conduct  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days.  Luther's  entrance  into  Worms  showed 
the  intense  and  favorable  interest  he  excited.  The  papal  throne 
and  the  German   empire  was, — so  God  appointed, — ^shaken 


Luiber  ap- 
pears before 
the  Diet  at 
Worms. 


by  the  one  mind  enshrined  within  that  monk,  whom  a  dense 
and  almost  impenetrable  human  mass  were  straining  to  behold, — 
as  bare-headed,  and  in  an  open  carriage,  he  rode  into  Worms. 
Luther  appeared  calm  and  respectful  in  the  presence  of  his 
judges.     ^^  Are  you  the  author  of  these  books,"  he  was  asked. 

're- 


I 


1531. 

Luther  In 
Wartburg 
castle,  near 
Ei«enach,  in 
Thuringia. 
(Luther 
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habit  of  a 
knight,  and 
dates  his 
writings 
from  Pat- 
BIOS.) 


He  replied,  "  I  am."  "  Will  you,"  was  the  next  demand, 
tract  the  opinions  herein  expressed."  To  this  he  answered, 
that  he  desired  time  for  consideration.  After  two  day's  re- 
flection, he  again  appeared  before  the  princes  and  firmly  gave 
his  negative.  ^'  Unless,  said  he,  I  shall  be  convinced  by  Scrip- 
ture, (for  I  can  put  no  faith  in  popes  and  councils,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  have  frequently  erred,  and  even  contradicted  each 
other,)  unless  my  conscience  shall  be  convinced  by  the  word 
of  God,  I  neither  will,  or  can  recant;  since  it  is  unworthy  of  an 
honest  man  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  conviction.  Here  I 
stand ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  act  otherwise — ^so  help  me 
God." 

5.  His  boldness  was  taken  by  Charles  as  an  affront;  and  the 
ban  of  the  empire  was  added  by  the  emperor  to  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  pope ;  so  that  Luther  would  be  an  outlaw  the 
moment  his  safe-conduct  should  expire.  The  elector  Frederic 
caused  him,  as  he  was  returning  to  Wittenberg,  to  be  seized 
by  armed  men,  and  forcibly  conveyed,  as  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, to  the  casde  of  Wartburg.  Ludier  here  performed  the 
great  work  of  translating  the  scriptures  into  the  German  lan> 
guage;  and  through  his  amiable  friend,  the  eloquent  Melajvo- 


4.  Having  escaped  from  Augsburff ,  what  did  he  do  at  Wittenberg  f 
What  was  next  done  by  the  pope  I  What  did  Luther  T  On  the  accession 
of  Charles  V.  what  measure  was  taken  against  the  Reformation  T  What 
was  this  assembly  called  f  (See  side  note.)  Could  Luther's  friends  dis* 
suade  him  from  obeying  the  summons  of  the  emperor  ?  Give  an  account 
of  his  entrance  into  Worms.  Of  his  appearance  before  the  tribunal.  W  hat 
was  the  first  question  and  reply  f  What  was  the  second,  and  the  reply  to 
thatf— <S.  What  effect  did  Luther's  boldness  produce  on  the  emperor  t 
What  measure  was  taken  by  the  good  elector  to  save  the  life  of  Luther  f 
What  did  be  accomplish  during  his  concealment  f 
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rHON,  he  communicated  many  treatises  for  the  public  press.  '*^^'**^^^- 
While  Luther  was  still  under  a  sentence  of  death,  which  any  period  i. 
one  who  met  him  was  at  liberty  to  execute,  he  sallied  fortii  chap.  iv. 
from  his  confinement, — ^returned,  and  was  joyfully  received  at  '^^"^^^'^ 
Wittenberg,  where  he  exerted  himself  to  compose  the  differences  [Jf^f  ^y^^- 
which  had  arisen  among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation.  burg.inthe^ 

6.  Adrian  VI.  who  succeeded  Leo  X.,  published  a  declaration,  p'JJS^by^Lu' 
in  which, — intending  to  reform  the  church,  he  says,  '*  many  abo-     ther,  fa 
minable  acts  have  been  committed  for  several  years  past  in  this  illk  I^ot  on 
hDly  chair;  and  we  shall  endeavor  that  our  court,  from  which,     55®^J"' 
perhaps,  all  this  evil  has  proceeded,  shall  undergo  a  speedy  re-  been^made* 
form."    The  German  princes,  some  of  whom  were  Catholics,  throwiMhta 
drew  up  a  list  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome,of  the  iniquities  of  the  inkstaniiat 
priesthood,  and  the  evils  of  the  church  system ;  and  requested,  ^  ^wch  hlT^ 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  of  reform,  the  calling  of  a     fancied 
general  council.    These  public  documents  contained  the  avowals     *^  hlm.)*^ 
of  friends, — nay,  the  confession  of  the  papacy  itself;  and  thus     1532 
confirmed  what  had  been  asserted  by  the  reformers.     Adrian  Adrian,  tor. 
was,  however,  the  stem  foe  of  Luther's  doctrine,  and  was  fully  charles  v.I* 
bent  on  his  destruction.     He  soon  died,  perhaps  by  poison,  and  "o*^/efoJ.^* 
was  succeeded  by  Julian  de  Medicis,  under  the  name  of  Cle-  thechurciL 
MENT  VIL;  when  the  object  of  the  papacy  was,  as  before,  not    153S. 
to  reform,  but  to  aggrandize.  ^  vTr"* 

7.  For  the  eight  years  succeeding  the  diet  of  Worms,  Charles 
was  fully  occupied  by  his  contests  with  Francis,     in  the  mean- 
time, the  sentiments  of  the  Reformers  continued  to  spread  ra- 
pidly.    In  Switzerland,  two  or  three  years  before  Luther  com- 
menced his  career,  Zuinolius,  a  priest  of  Zurich,  entered  on  a 
similar  course,  and  the  Swiss  generally  embraced  his  opinions.    ^^hMhif 
But  a  minority  opposed  them  by  an  armed  force,  and  Zuinglius      kuied. ' 
was  killed  in  battle.    His  principal  friend,  CEcolampadius,  died      ^^ 
with  grief.  Erasmus,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  who  had    nTuveToV * 
chosen  a  retirement  in  Switzerland,  gave  his  influence  against  ^^^ed^at"^ 
the  abuses  of  popery,  if  not  warmly  in  favor  of  the  reformation.     Baiie) 
From  Germany  the  new  opinions  extended  to  France,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  England.     In  the  meantime,  the  peace  of  Cambray     1529. 
liberated  Charles  from  the  French  war,  and  he  summoned  a  diet     gpi^^* 
at  Spires,  to  settle  religious  controversies.    The  decree  of  the  diet 
confirmed  that  of  Worms ;  and  forbade  any  further  innovation  in  * 
religious  ajf&irs.    The  elector  of  Saxony,  with  other  princes  of  Refbnn«n 
the  empire,  and  the  deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  cities,  pr(H  proulunti, 
tested  against  tfus  decree^  and  hence  the  reformers  received  the 

name  of  Protestants. 

8.  The  emperor  summoned  another  diet  at  Augsburg.  Luther 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  leave  it  f— 6.  What  declaration  was  pub- 
lished by  Adrian  VL  T  What  list  of  grievances  was  by  the  Gorman  princes 
sent  to  Rome  7  How  did  these  publications  serve  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion f  What  occurred  on  the  death  of  pope  Adrian  f— T.  How  was  Charles 
v.  employed  t  Who  was  Zuinfflius,  and  when  and  where  did  he  stand  for 
the  reformation  f  Who  was  his  friend  ?  Who  was  Erasmus  7  What  coun- 
tries did  the  new  opinions  extead  to  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  diet  at  Spires  T    How  did  the  reformers  get  the  title  of  protestaats  t 
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^lo^'r^^^  was  not  permitted  to  attend,  and  Melancthon  drew  up  the  pro- 
PERiODi.  testant  confession  of  faith,  which  was  presented  to  the  diet;  but 
CHAP.  IV.  all  efforts  at  reconciliation  were  fruitless.    A  more  rigorous 
^^^^^^^^^'»^  decree  was  passed  against  the  protestants;  who  now  formed  the 
1581.     league  of  Smalkaldj  in  which  the  protestant  states  pledged  themr^ 
league  of  selves  to  defend  each  other  against  all  aggressions.    They  also 
bnalkald*  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Henry  VJII.  of  England,  and  with 
Francis,  the  constant  enemy  of  Charles.    From  this  period, 
1531,  to  the  peace  of  Crespi,  1544,  the  emperor,  occupied  by 
his  wars  with  the  French,  and  the  Turks,  and  by  his  expedi- 
tion to  Africa,  left  the  protestants  free  to  promulgate  their 
opinions. 

9.  While  the  papacy  was  thus  losing  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  gaining  on  the  other.  lGi<rATius  of  Lotola,  an  elegant 
young  knight,  was  fiercely  fighting  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna, 
when  he  received  severe  wounds  in  both  his  legs.  As  he 
lay  confined,  a  book  of  saints  and  martyrs  was  put  into  his 
hands ;  and  when  he  arose  from  his  bed,  he  laid  aside  his  mili- 
tary honors,  ^d  practised  the  most  abject  and  painful  mortifi- 
cations.   He  then  went  a  pilgrunage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 

1540     became  imbued  with  a  belief,  that  he  had  a  special  call  to  found 
^Kyou     ^  society  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  sat  in  darkness.    The 
ibanda  the  pope  gave  his  sanction,  and  the  society  was  founded,  and  is  still 
Joioiu.    known  by  the  name  of  the  Jesuits.    This  society  has  pro* 
(Clement    ^^^^  ^  Xavier,  a  AIarc^uette,  and  a  host  of  others  who  zeal- 
xivfiTms  ously  labored  in  heathen  lands.    The  Jesuits  afterwards  became 
the^jelui^.  <^ornipM  ^^^  their  union,  their  secrecy,  and  unprincipled  acts 
1814,  Pius'  performed  under  the  base  maxim,  that  ^  the  end  sanctifies  the 
^"thcm?r^  means,"  made  them  the  dread  not  only  of  protestant,  but  of  catho- 
lic countries.    The  cause  of  the  reformation  was  also  wounded 
by  its  friends.    When  Luther  first  returned  to    Wittenbei^g, 
Luther*!     be  found  amoug  them,  those  who  were  setting  aside  all  rule, 
rebuke.     Asserting  a  baptism  from  on  high,  they  called  themselves  .^na- 
baptists.    Their  leader    telling  Luther  they  needed  not  the 
Scriptures,  they  were  guided  by  a  spirit,  he  impatiently  replied, 
Mw^niie  "  ^  ®^*P  y^^'  ^P^"^  ^"  ^®  snout !"    The  result  of  their  move- 
ABftUptisM.  ments,  showed  that  Luther  had  discerned  its  nature.    Munzer, 
the  chief  leader,  after  making  many  proselytes,  led  them  forth 
*  in  armed  masses,  ranging  the  land  and  committing  excesses,  in 

order  to  drive  out  ^^  the  Canaanitish  nations.'^  No  less  than 
50,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  At  length  Muhl- 
ifULt.^  hausen,  in  Thuringia,  became  their  chief  seat.  Munzer  a»- 
^^^  sumed  the  sole  power,  and  no  crime  was  too  shameful  for  him 
and  his  followers  to  perpetrate.  At  length  they  were  defeated 
in  batde,  and  Munzer  was  slain. 

10.  When  relieved  from  his  cares,  Charles  leagued  with  the 

8.  What  occurred  at  the  diet  of  Auesburg?  What  lea^e  did  this  lead 
tof  What  obliged  Charles  to  leave  the  protestants  for  a  time  at  liberty  f— 
O.  Give  an  account  of  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  Of  the  society  of  the  Je* 
suits.  Of  the  anabaptists.  What  was  done  after  they  ranged  in  arms  with 
Hnniar.at  their  head  ff 
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pope  to  extirpate  heresy.    They  convened  a  council  at  Trent,  ■yj^Jp»^»fc 
The  protestJints  refused  to  submit  to  its  decisions.  Considering  period  l 
its  doctrines  as  abhorrent  both  to  reason  and  Scripture,  they  chap.  it. 
resolved  rather  to  resort  to  arms.     Charles,  unprepared  for  im- 
mediate  war,  had  recourse  to  his  usual  arts  of  mtrigue  and  ns« 
gotiation.     Ue  won  Maurice,  a  prince  of  tlie  Saxon  family,  by 
promisiiig  to  give  him  the  possessions  of  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
While  the  emperor  and  princes  of  the  league  were  thus  negotia-     ^?*? 
ting,  Luther  died;  and  the  protestants  were  subjected  to  all  the 
evils  arising  from  divided  councils.     Maurice  invaded  Saxony,  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
defeated  the  troops  of  the  Elector,  and  made  himself  master  of  cu  of  Trent 
almost  the  whole  electorate.     The  disheartened  confederates  clfurciiViii 
sued  to  the  emperor  for  peace:  but  the  conditions  he  imposed  fa"»bii«iy— 

.L    ^  xL  A  •      *    1       rni     •  «aTicticnt 

were  so  rigorous,  that  they  were  at  once  rejected.    Their  army,   the  abuset 
meantime,  very  imprudendy  separated.    This  was  no  sooner  cy/JSif  pro." 
done,  than  Cliarles  took  measures  to  procure  the  separate  sub-    nouncea 
mission  of  the  princes.     All  but  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the      tunea 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  yielded.     The  former  returned  to  his  eleo*-  a«ain«t  aii 
torate,  which  he  recovered.    The  death  of  Francis,  relieving  ^  ihem.^ 
Charles  from  fear  of  Fvance,  he  carried  the  war  into  Saxony.     •« j^q 
The  elector  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.     The  landgrave  prancia^f 
alone,  was  now  in  urnis,  and  the  emperor,  by  artifice  obtained 
possession  of  his  person,  and  detained  both  him  and  the  elector 
in  rigorous  captivity.     The  league,  so  formidable  at  first,  was 
thus  wliolly  disperr^d. 

11.  At  a  diet  held  in  Augsburg,  there  was  piesented  by  the 
emperor's  onlers,  a  system  of  doctrine  called  "  the  Interim," 
because  it  was  to  be  binding  only  until  a  general  council  should     1549, 
be  called.    This  system,  although  relaxed  in  one  or  two  points,  "The  int«- 
was  decidedly  against  the  protestants;  and  did  not  satisfy  either      ^^°^" 
them  or  the  catholics.    In  the  meantime  the  emperor  manifested 
a  desire  to  make  the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  his  family; 
and  hence  he  sought  to  procure  his  son,  Philip,  to  be  elected  (Ferdinand, 
emperor,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  j^p^",*}  'JJL 
already  received  the  tide  of  king  of  the  Romans.    These,  with  "iiandaonM, 
other  measures,  alarmed  the  German  princes.    The  electors  re-  J^c  IbmSSS 
fused  to  yield  to  his  solicitation.    Maurice  of  Saxony  now  se- 
cretly became  his  enemy,  and  with  consummate  art,  set  himself 
to  countermine  his  plans.  He  obtained  of  Charles  the  command 
otf  the  imperial  army,  and  was  employed  to  compel  the  citizens     Maurice 
of  Magdeburg  to  submit  to  the  Interim.     After  accomplishing  ^ch'fiM. 
(hat  object,  he  delayed,  under  various  pretexts,  to  disband  his 
army.    He  next  obtained  the  support  of  Henry  II.  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  France.    At  the  head  of  20,000  foot,  and 

- ^ 

10.  What  council  was  conrened,  and  by  whom  T  What  did  the  protest 
•nts  think  of  its  decrees,  and  what  prefer  to  receiving  them  7  Who  was 
won  by  Charles  7  In  what  year  did  Luther  die  7  What  was  (hen  the  con- 
dition ot'lho  protestants  7  VVhat  course  was  pursued  by  Charles,  and  how 
far  did  ho  succi^ed  in  breaking  up  the  league  of  Smalkaid  7 — 11.  What  was 
the  scheme  called  the  interim,  and  how  did  the  protestants  recrive  it  T  What 
Other  measure  did  Charles  pursue  displeasing  to  ihc  German  princes  7  What 
coaxao  was  now  taken  by  Maurice  7 

4] 
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'^^'  5,000  horse,  he  now  published  a  manifesto  against  the  emperori 

PERIOD  I.  boldly  stating  the  reasons  of  his  taking  arms.    Charles,  out  of 

CHAP.  V.    health,  and  not  suspicious  of  ill,  was,  with  a  few  soldiers,  at 

'<^'\r^K^  Innspruck.     Astounded  at  the  news  of  the  defection  of  Maurice, 

he  had  no  resource  but  flight.    Unable  to  travel  in  a  carriage, 

the  sovereign  of  half  Europe  was  hurried  over  the  Alps  in  • 

litter.     He  arrived  safely  at  Villach,  in  Carintliia,  where  he  re* 

mained  till  matters  were  setded  with  the  protestant  princes. 

12.  Maurice  finding  the  pursuit  fruitless,  returned  to  Inn* 
spruck.    The  council  summoned  to  Trent,  had  been  removed 
on  pretence  of  an  epidemic,  to  Bologna,  and  they  now  separated 
1552.     in  consternation.    Meantime  negotiations  commenced  at  Passao, 
Peace  of    which  at  length  terminated  in  a  peace,  styled  ^  the  Peace  of 
PaftSaiL     Religion."     Its  principal  stipulation  was^  that  the  liberties  and 
Soicrtanu  ^S^^  ^f  ^^**  protestants  in  Germany  should  be  secured.    The 
Uml^ '  French  king  had  no  part  in  this  treaty,  so  that  Charles  still  had 
a  war  upon  his  hands.    The  Turkish  fleet  again  made  a  de- 
scent upon  Italy,  and  ravaged  tlie  coast  of  Naples ;  while,  in 
Hungary^ the  imperial  arms  were  unsuccessful.    Charles,  weaned 
with  the  cares  of  royalty,  now  abdicated  his  crown;  resigning 
the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son  Philipi.* 
cJK^^b    ^^®  brother  Ferdinand  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  electors  of 
Germany.     In  order  to  leave  his  dominions  in  quiet,  he  made 
a  truce  with  Henry   II.  of  France,  for  five  years.     He  then  re- 
tired to  a  monastery  in  Spain,  where  he  passed  the  two  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life,  wiUi  no  amusement  but  that  of  making 
watches. 


CHAPTER  V. 

England.— Scotland. 


Ifff*        All   ixiaiuiu  VTACAiyioco,  Ilia  a.««v«>oaiwu   t,\j   mi^   •r»A«#iiV'   vruo   iiaiAi^vi  vr  tua 

'a'r^  a  joy  the  more  sincere  on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  his 
Ue  of  father.    His  first  stejf  was  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Spain  by  a 


1.^  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  tli« 

throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen.*    Handsome,  generous,  and  adroit 

15119.     in  martial  exercises,  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  hailed  with 

BeBryVr 
His  eail; 
promise  < 

*^ioon"    marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  the  widow  of  his  brother 

uiffhtod.     Arthur.    He  retained  in  his   service  the  counsellors  of  his 

father,  and  assisted  in  their  deliberations,  that  he  might  Icam  to 

11.  What  was  now  ihe  aitnation  of  the  emperor  f— 12.  To  what  place 
was  the  council  of  Trent  removed  T  When  and  where  was  a  peace  oon- 
eluded  f  Was  the  empire  of  Charles  wholly  in  a  state  of  peace  f  Gire  an 
account  of  his  abdication  and  retirement. 

Cbay.  V. — 1.  What  waa  the  first  appearance  and  conduct  ol  Henry  VIII 
of  England,  after  his  accession? 
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conduct  public  afRiirs.  But  he  had  within  him  the  germs  of  •^^^*"*  ^^ 
violent  passions,  which,  nursed  in  the  hot-bed  of  unrestrained  period  i. 
self-indulgence  and  flattery,  attained  at  length  an  enormous  chap.  v. 
growth.  The  adulation  which  he  received  on  account  of  his  feats  ^-^•^v^Vi^ 
at  tournaments,  inflated  him  with  the  vain  desire  of  equalling  prancS^had 
the  military  fame  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  in  the  fields  oi  ameeiingai 
France.*  Making  the  quarrels  of  Louis  XJI.  with  the  pope,  a  where  wV» 
pretence  for  war,  he  invaded  his  kingdom  with  an  army,  and  de-  ""ch  dax- 
manded  the  surrender  of  those  provinces,  which  had  formerly  do"ihai^ilie 
belonged  to  the  English.  called  iSo 

2.  During  his  absence,  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  incited  by  the  "Field  of  ih« 
French  court,  and  complaining  of  grievances  received  from  the     goiS."^ 
English,  collected  an  army,  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  passing 
through  Alnwick,  encamped  at  Flodden.     Here  he  was  met  by     55^^. 
the  EARL  OF  Surrey  •,  and  the  bloody  battle  of  Flodden-Field      dejt' 
was  fought,  in  which  the  king  of  Scotland  perished,  with  the  feau^/amei 
flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  iv.  scouhh 

3.  Jame§  V.  was  only  a  year  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  *The'kSg* 
death.     Henry  intrigued  to  get  the  administration  placed  in  tlie   »»«*  nowe* 
hands  of  his  sister,  queen  Margaret,  mother  of  the  young  king. 
Between  her  and  the  duke  of  Albany,  a  nobleman  in  the  interest  l^^^  ^* 
of  the  French  court,  constant  dissensions  arose.     Hostilities       gent."' 
with  the  English  continued,  with  no  important  results.     James 
assumed  the  administration  at  the  age  of  seventeen.     He  made  (The  Doug- 
peace  witli   Henry;   but  espousing   successively  two  French    ^o"*"  *"^ 
princesses,  the  last  of  whom  was  Mart  of  Guise,  the  Scottish  ^ The? and'" 
monarch  became  closely  united  with  the  French.     Scotland,  as  \on,  ^'"gj; 
well  as  England,  had  become  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  feudal  war.) 
reformation.     James,  however,  adhered  zealously  to  tlie  religion     1542- 
of  Home,  and  persecuted  the  protestants.    This  was  another  haddoiT' 
source  of  enmity  between  him  and  the  king  of  England,  and   scfts  «ic- 
another  war  ensued.    At  Haddonrig,  the  Scottish  arms  triumphed  ^*^'J^"'^{*"^ 
orer  the  English.     Shortly  after,  James  having  assembled  an    solivat 
anny  of  30,000  men,  their  feudal  leaders  refused  to  advance      ^oss, 
into  England.     Afterwards   another  army  was  collected,   and  (When  toia 
when  news  arrived  of  their  disffraceful  flight  on  the  western  ofthebinn 

%        t  I  11  11  .*,       .  1    1-    1        oiadaugh- 

border,  the  monarch  sank  under  the  mortification,  and  died  a  ter,jauiea 
week  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  so  ce-  crown  cam* 
lebrated  as  Mary  qqeen  of  Scots.  wUhaUw, 

4.  Meanwhile  a  decided  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  church  of   go'^wuh  a 
Rome  was  spreading.     John  Knox,  the  atern  reformer  of  Scot-     im»-*  ) 
land,  was  already  m  the  field.     Henry  VIII.  had  written  against 
Luther  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  and  received  from  the 

1.  What  effect  had  the  flatteries  he  received  respecting  his  feats  of  arms, 
upon  his  political  measures  7 — ^2.  Give  an  accourtt  of  the  battle  of  Flodden- 
field— its  occasion — the  parties — and  the  result. — 3.  Who  succeeded  James 
IV.  of  Scotland  T  What  was  done  respecting  the  recency  ?  VV'hen  did 
James  assume  the  government?  What  matrimonial  connections  form  f 
What  contests  with  the  Endish  are  noticed  ?  What  effect  had  the  Highi  of 
his  army  on  James  V.  f  What  child  did  he  leave  ?  Observe  how  she  was 
connected  with  the  royal  family  of  England. — 4.  How  was  it  with  regard 
to  the  spread  of  the  reformation  t    Who  was  John  Knox  t 
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pope  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  He  had  also,  humed 
several  heretics;  but  wishing  to  be  divorced  from  Uis  excelleat 
wife  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  to  espouse  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
lady  of  his  court,  he  thought,  or  affected  to  think  his  uiiion 
with  Catharine  illegal,  because  she  was  his  brother's  widow; 
and  he  now  supported  the  cause  of  the  catholics,  that  he  might 
win  the  favor  of  the  pope,  who,  he  hoped,  would  anjiul  the 
marriage.  To  him  he  accordingly  appealed,  but  his  suit  was 
delayed  from  time  to  time.  At  length  Clement  Vli.,  under  the 
influence  of  Catharine's  nephew,  Charles  V.,  summoned  Henry 
to  appear  at  Rome  -,  an  insult  which  the  monarch  highly  re- 
sented. Henry  next  proposed  the  question  pf  the  validity  of  hie 
marriage  to  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  from  several  of  these 
repeived  answers  propitious  to  his  purpose. 

5.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  Henry  had  raised  to  great 
power,  secretly  desired  to  procure  a  marriage  for  him  with 
some  French  princess,  in  orc^er  to  forward  his  own  designs 
upon  the  papal  crown.  Wolsey  was  a -great,  tliough  an  ambi- 
tious man,  and  he  had  by  his  influence  over  the  king,  kept  hie 
violent  passions  in  check.  Becoming  wearied  of  this  control, 
and  incited  to  suspicion  by  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  friends,  Henry 
at  length  resolved  on  his.  destruction.  The  meekness  with 
which  the  cardinal  submitted  to  his  arbitrary  will, — not  denying 
unjust  accusations,  giving  to  the  king  large  estates,  and  quietly 
returning  to  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  would  have  propitiated 
any,  but  a  cruel  tyrant  In  his  retirement,  however,  Wolsey 
was  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  high  treason  \  but  was  seized 
on  his  journey  to  London  with  a  mortal  dinease.  Being  near 
to  death  he  said,  ^'  Had  I  but  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  served  my  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  mj 
gray  hairs." 

6.  The  new  counsellors  of  Henry,  the  sycophantic  Crom- 
well and  Cranmer,  gave  whatever  advice,  they  supposed  the 
king  desired  to  have.  It  was  resolved  in  the  aflair  of  the  di- 
vorce to  await  no  longer  the  pope's  determination.  Henry, 
assuming  to  be  himself  head  of  the  church,  made  Cranmer  pri- 
mate, or  first  dignitary;  and  as  such  he  pronounced  that  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  was  null  and  void.  That  vir- 
tuous princess  had  conducted  with  the  utmost  dignity  and  pru- 
dence; and  during  the  ^\e  years  in  which  Itenry  had  disturbed 
her  peace,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe  by  seeking 
this  divorce,  she  never  uttered  a  disrespectful  expression.  After 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  Catharme,  being  about  to  die, 


4.  Wliat  had  Henry  VHT.  done  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  in  reference 
to  the  reformation  ?  Why  did  Henry  now  court  the  favor  of  the  pope  f  How 
did  the  pope  conduct  on  the  occasion  I  What  efl*ect  hod  his  summons  to 
Rome  on  Henry  f — S.  Give  an  account  of  cardinal  Wolsey  and  of  his  con* 
duct  ?  Of  Henry's  treatment  of  the  cardinal  ?  •  How  did  he  bear  himself  in 
his  adversity  f  What  were  his  dying  words  ? — 6.  Who  were  Henry's  new 
ministers  f  How  was  the  affair  of  the  divorce  managed  f  What  was  the  < 
duct  of  queen  Catharine  t 
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wrote  him  an  affectionate  letter  of  forgiveness,  which  he  read  ■^^'^•^  ^^^ 
after  her  death  with  tears.*  period  l 

7.  The  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  chancellor  of  the    chap.  t. 
kingdom,  who  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  ancient  sages  more  '^■^"^^^^-^ 
than  any  man  who  had  appeared  in  Europe  for  centuries,  awa-     1585. 
kened  tiie  indignation  of  all  Christendom.     He  refused  either   j^ore  cxe^ 
to  affirm  or  deny  the  validity  of  Catherine's  marriage,  or  the   ^^^g-*!;**"* 
supremacy,  which  the  king  now  assumed  in  matters  of  religion ;     Fisher^ 
although  he  declared  himself  ready  to  swear  that  he  would 
support  the  succession  to  the  crown,  established  by  parliament 

The  despotic  Henry  and  his  obsequious  ministers  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  treas9n.  Bishop  Fisher  also  suffered  death  for 
denying  \he  king's  spiritual  supremacy. 

8.  Three  years  after  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry,  Henry's 
whose  affections  had  again  wandered,  caused  her  to  Jbe  beheaded  ^,*J^*'„^* 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  next  day  married  the  new  favorite,  Jane  Anne  Bo- 
Sbtmour.  She  died  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  Ed-  gJJmou°! 
ward  VI.  A  marriage  was  then  negotiated  with  Anne,  dutchess  Anne  of 
of  Cleves,  which  ended  in  a  divorce ;  and  was  succeeded  by  one  tharine 
with  Catharine  Howard,  who  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  £jj^*'i**' 
He  was  then  married  to  Catharine  Parr,  who  survived  him.      parr 

9.  The  war  with  Scotland  continued.  Henry  desired  to  pro- 
cure the  hand  of  the  young  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  for  his  son  Mary  sto- 
Edward,  and  thus  unite  both  crowns.  The  French  party  pre-  ■"pro^cii*' 
ponderated  in  the  Scottish  councils,  and  Mary  was  affianced  to  (She  ii  sent 
Francis,  the  dauphin.  The  war,  although  sanguinary,  resulted  »<>  France.) 
in  nothing  decisive,  and  at  length  a  peace  was  concluded. 
Henry's  last  days  were  much  occupied  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

He  was  acknowledged  supreme  head  of  the  church,  suppressed  ^*^f' ^*"*5^ 
the  religious  houses,  turned  out  the  monks  and  nims,  and  took   of^Henrv, 
possession  of  the  church  property;  but  he  favoured  the  doc-  !lS^Jl?]!r* 

•  f  rt  I  y  »f»i  i»'ti  most  prinM" 

trmes  of  Rome,  and  burned  at  the  stake  those  who  denied  them;  as  ly  bearing, 
he.  did  also  those  by  whom  they  were  maintained^  if  tJiey  dis*  than  mS« 
puted  his  supremacy.  At  times,  however,  he  seemed  to  lean  to  any  part  of 
the  side  of  the  reformers  of  Germany,  whose  opinions  were,  ,^1"  he'wm 
certainly,  making  sileni  progress  in  England ;  but  in  church  if "***"!*',# 
and  state,  he  was  the  most  despotic  tyrant  that  ever  swayed  the  or^MB  king. 
English  sceptre.  ^**"'"> 

10.  Henry,  by  his  will,  left  his  crown,  first  to  his  son,  Ed-     154% 
WARD  VI.,  the  son  of  Jane  Seymour,  next  to  Mary,  daughter  Edward  vi 
of  Catharine  of  Spain,  and  next  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 

Anne  Boleyn.    Edward  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  £e  death 

*  The  king  ordered  his  servants  to  dress  in  mourninff  for  Catharine  ;  but 
Anne  appeared  on  that  dny  in  a  robe  of  yellow  silk,  rlenry,  after  he  had 
brought  Anne  to  the  scaffold,  shed  no  tears. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  chancellor.  For  what  was  he  condemned  and 
eicruied  f  Who  else  was  executed  for  the  same  oflfenoe  T— 8.  What  was 
the  fate  of  Anne  Boleyn?  Mention  Henry's  succeeding  wives. — 9.  How 
did  th«*  French  inieresi  thwart  the  views  of  Henry  in  Scotland  ?  How  were 
Henry's  Inst  days  occupied  ?  How  did  he  deal  with  the  monasteries  I  How 
did  he  manifust  his  capricious  and  crool  tyranny  f   What  was  his  character  t 
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MOemHig.  of  his  fether.    The  government  was  commitfad  to  a  regenoy 

at  the  head  of  which  was  his  uncle,  Henry  Seymour,  earl  of 

Hertford,  now  created  duke  of  Somerset.     He,  adoj^nng  the 

opinions  of  LulJier^  established  a  church,  with  the  aid  of  learned, 

pious,  and  judicious  men  \  not  only  independent  of  the  see  of 

1549.     Home,  hul  dissenting  from  it  in  doctrine  and  practice^  and  using 

English  Li-  special  precautions  that  it  should  never  coalesce.    During  this 

tnrcy*      reign,  a  liturgy  in  the  English  language  was  adopted,  and  the 

church  of  England  established  on  much  the  same  foundaticn 

as  that  on  which  it  now  rests. 

11,  The  health  of  Edward  failed,  and  the  hopes  derived  from 

his   amiability  of  character  and  attachment  to  the  protestant 

cause  were  about  to  be  blighted.    The  duke  of  Nortliumber* 

land  now  sought  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  elevation  to  the 

throne,  of  his  son  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  who  had  married  the 

1  ^i^*?'     ^*^y  Jane  Grey,  granddaughter  of  Mary,  youngest  daughter 

*Grey!°*    of  Henry  VII.    The  attachment  of  Edward  Vi.  to  tlie  lady 

CHa    had  ''*"^'  ^^^  ^^^  about  his  own  age,  and  who  had  been,  under 

afte7tbe  '  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham,  the  companion  of  his  studies, 

A*nne  of    together  with  her  piety  and  sweetness  of  character,  rendered 

Britanny.    the  youug  king  accessible  to  the  reasonings  of  Northumberland; 

LouiVxii.  ^^^  without  the  knowledge  of  Lady  Jane,  he  declared  her  his 

*|J  ffance-  succcssor.     When,  on  the  death  of  Edward,  the  tidings  of  her 

married  ^he  elcvation  were  announced  to  her,  she  fainted  with  surprise  and 

ciSrica     S^^^^'y  ^^^  °"  ^^^  recovery,  she  sought  to  escape  the  unwel- 

Brandon,    come  dignity,  urging  the  prior  claims  of  3Iary  and  Elizabeth. 

Suffoikf     ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ®^®  suffered  her  scruples  to  be  overruled  by 

srandfathor  her  ambitious  relatives,  and  she  was  proclaimed  queen.  A  contest 

**jaiia.)     ensued  between  Northumberland  and  the  partisans  of  Mary,  in 

which  the  latter  were  successful.    The  duke  was  impeached  for 

treason,  and  beheaded.    The  innocence  of  lady  Jane,  and  her 

husband,  lord  Dudley,  procured  them  a  short  respite  *,  but  at 

length,  they  too  were  condemned,  and  suflered  on  the  scaffold. 

1555.  12.  The  leading  partisans  of  lady  Jane  were  next  tried  and 

Queen  Mary  executed;  and  the  Catholic  bishops  were  restored.     Negotia- 

Phiitp  of '  tions  were  shordy  after  commenced  for  the  marriage  of  the 

Spain.      queen,  which,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  her  sub- 

(When  Bii-  jccts,  resulted  in  a  treaty  with  Charles  V.,  who  had  proposed 

"chudlicr  ^^^  union  with  his  son  Philip  II.     An  insurrection,  headed  by 

•liter  Mary  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  tlie  duke  of  Suffolk,  showed  the  die- 

**8he  wM   t»irbed  state  of  the  public  mind.     The  conspirators  had  urged 

a  toward  lit-  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  assume  the  crown,  which,  with  her 

ling  °*V     characteristic  prudence  she  refused. 


10.  Who  succeeded  Henry  f  Give  some  account  of  the  political  evcnta 
of  his  reign.  What  was  done  in  church  aflnire  7 — 11.  How  was  Kdward 
tampered  with,  in  regard  to  the  succession,  and  whom  did  he  appoint  f  W  hat 
were  his  reasons  for  appointing  ihis  lady  T  How  did  she  receive  the  news 
of  her  elevation  7  What  was  the  r(>sultl — VZ.  What  was  done  with  th« 
adherents  of  lady  Janet  Whom  did  queen  Mary  marry  f  What  insur 
rection  was  the  consequence  of  her  marrying  a  strict  Catholic,  sHo  being 
O0e  herself  I    What  was  offered  to  Elizabeth  t 
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13.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Philip  in  England,  the  realm  Jif^demBu, 
was,  with  great  ceremony,  re-united  to  the  Roman  church,  and  period  l 
Absolved  by  the  pope's  legate,  cardixal  Pole,*  from  the  sins  of    chap.  v. 
heresy  and  schism.     At  Rome,  this  event  was  celebrated  with  v.^'-v'^^'^i^ 
great  joy  and  splendor.    This  reconciliation  was  the  signal  for     1M5. 
lighting  up  the  fires  of  persecution  in  England.    The  first  mar-  iSJlT  others 
tyr  was  John  Rogers,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield,  March  4th,      bumi. 
1&56.  The  bishops  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hoofer,  and  Cranmbr, 

fiitliers  of  the  English  church,  also  sufifered  martyrdom.  The  num-     (Caivin, 

ber  of  diose  who  were  put  to  death  for  conscience  sake,  during  c^i^Jlid^l^^. 

this  short  reign,  is  estimated  at  400,  of  whom  290  were  burned  vetms  to  b% 

alive.    Many  of  the  protestants  fled  to  foreign  lands.    John    ^hemk.)* 

Calvin  was  teaching  with  great  reputation  at  Geneva,  and  there 

many  of  the  persecuted  found  repose.    The  death  of  Mary,     i55g. 

which  occurred  not  long  after,  was  followed  by  the  accession    EUzabeth 

of  her  sister  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.    The  following  year,    "jjary?* 

the  wars  which  had  so  long  agitated  Europe,  were  composed 

by  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  which  procured  a  general     1^9^ 

peace. 

14.  POLAND,  anciently  inhabited  by  Vandals,  was,  in  550,  550. 
made  a  ducAj^.  About  300  years  afterwards,  Pi a stus,  a  peasant,  J*o^">* 
was  elected  duke.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  120,  and  made  so  duchy, 
excellent  a  sovereign,  that  the  Poles  called  his  successors,  when  ^^^^' 
native  princes,  Piasts.  Christianity  was  introduced  about  the  domun- 
time  that  Poland  became  a  kingdom,  under  Boleslaus  III.  A  *|JJ,^„,' 
succession  of  civil  wars  followed  until  1178,  when  Casimir  hi. 
THE  Just  restored  order.  From  Andrew  II.  the  Poles  obtain-  *?*^ 
ed  a  great  charter,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  national  charter 
freedom.     Looking  back  to  the  early  history  of  this  country,  ?*|'J2 

*  Cardinal  Pole  was  b^  birth  an  Enijlish  nobleman,  and  aUied  to  the  royal  Ball.** 
fiunily.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII T.,  his  piety  led  him  to  take  orders 
in  the  church.  When  that  monarch  sought  to  be  independent  of  the  see  of 
Rome  for  the  iniquitous  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  Pole  had  the  firm- 
ness to  oppose  him,  which  changed  the  love,  the  king  had  borne  him,  to 
hatred.  Forced  to  leave  England,  the  pope  and  emperor  of  Germany  es- 
poused his  cause,  and  he  received  high  honors  in  the  church.  Henry,  in 
revenge,  put  to  death  several  of  his  relatives,  and  among  them  his  aged 
mother,  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  re- 
called. Had  his  mild  counsels  been  f«>llowed,  instead  of  those  of  the  cruel 
priests,  Gardiner  and  Bonner ^  the  blood  of  many  martyrs  who  perished  in 


this  reign,  might  have  been  spared.  In  regard  to  the  personal  character  of 
Mnry,  much  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  errors  of  her  government, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  childhood,  as  well  as  the  influence 


of  her  husband,  lo  whom  she  was  faithful  and  devoted.  The  blood  shed  by 
Mary  in  England  was  little  in  comparison  to  that  whit^h  flowed  in  Spain  by 
the  inquii^ition,  allowed  by  her  grandmother.  Yet  Isabella  is  laudeu,  even 
by  protestants,  while  her  granddaughter  is  called  **  The  Bloody  Mary.*' 
Times  had  changed,  but  Alary,  brought  up  in  seclusion  with  ber  wronged 
and  unhappy  mother,  had  not  changed  witn  them. 

13.  What  was  done  soon  after  PhiHp*s  arrival  T  Who  was  first  put  to 
death?  Where  did  he  suffer r  What  others  are  mentioned  f  Who  suc- 
ceeded Mary*  What  occurred  the  following  year  ? — 14.  By  whom  was 
Poland  anciently  inhabited  t  When  was  it  made  a  duchy  ?  From  whom 
were  theearly  prmci>s  called  Piasis?  Under  what  sovereign,  and  when  did 
Poland  become  a  kingdom  f  What  is  said  of  Casimir  tne  Just  t  What 
was  done  in  the  reign  of  Andrew  II.  f 
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Mod^m  His,  ^q  ggg  not  wliy,  had  4i\e  Poles  been  united,  and  judicious   as 

PERIOD  I.  well  as  patriotic,  they  might  not  have  been  at  this  day  one  of  the 

CHIP.  V.    first  powers  in  Europe.     But  the  practice  of  choosing  foreign 

^-^■N<"^/  sovereigns  early  began.     In  1370,  Louis,  the  able  sovereign  of 

^r^^utx"e"-'  ^""g^^y?  ^^^s  elected  king  of  Poland;  and  he  ruled  a  domain, 

Jve'irrupl  parts  of  which  touched  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  sea,  and  the 

^^TenmT  ^^^^'^^'    Lithuania,  though  often  at  war  with  Poland,  had  till 

Mongols     this  period  preserved  its  independence,  and  was  the  last  portion 

"aud?"    of  Europe  unchristianized.    Louis  had  sought  to  secure  the 

succession  of  Poland  to  his  eldest  daughter  Maria  and  Sigis- 

MUND,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed; 

but  the  Poles  preferring  Hedwige,  the  younger  daughter,  sffe 

*?^^*  ^^^  married  to  Jagello,  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  he  was  elected 

laua  i"   under  the  name  of  Ladislaus  I.     He  was  baptized,  and  his  peo- 

^''kf )'"  pie  received  Christianity ;  and  he  became  tlie  founder  of  a  dy- 

Poland  nasty,  under  which  Poland  saw^her  best  days. 

ihuania       ^^'  Prussla  was  conquered  by  tlie  Tuetonic  Knights,  an 

united,  order  of  military  monks,  who,  returning  from  the  crusades. 

Lad.  II.  i"  1225,  obliged  the  people,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  sub- 

t±^±  mit  to  their  government,  and  receive  their  religion.     By  their 

Lad. III.  barbarities  they  almost  depopulated  the  country.    Casimir  IV^ 

chosen  of  Poland,  took  up  arms  for  the  oppressed  people,  and  long  and 

Hun.    bloody  wars  followed,  in  which  the  knights  were,  in   1466, 

1468.  overcome.     Albert,  the  grand  master  of  the  order,  then  re- 

/v-'coii-  nounced  the  Catholic,  and  nmbraccd  the  Reformed  religion,  and 

^     qiiers    was  made  diil'c  of  east  Prussia^  as  a  vassal  of  Poland.    Albert 

g   !*'""«•  founded  the  University  of  Konigsberg.    The  first  diet  of  Po- 

146S  ^^"^  ^^®®  ^"  l^^S,    The  reigns  of  Sigismund  f.,  and  of  his 

Pi„j  *  son  and   successor  Sigismund   Jf.,  form  tlie    brightest    era 

Diet,    of  Polish   history.     The  reformation  was  received,  and  Po- 

sigig.    land  was   the   first  of  the  nations   to  declare  religious   to- 

mund^L  leration.    The  death  of  Sigismund   If.  terminated   the   male 

IMS.  1'"^   o^  ^^6  Jagellons,  and,  unhappily,  foreigners  were  af- 

Lasiof  terwards  elected  by  the  contentious  nobles.    The  frame   of 

Jogei-   society  and  government  had  noiv  lost  its  balance,  tlie  aris- 

loM.    tocracy  having  reduced  to  nothing  the  power  of  the  people, 

and  of  the  sovereign 

(Poland  was  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  ana  during  the  last  portion  of  tb« 
middle  ages,  the  principal  of  the  Slavonic  Nations,  so  called  from  th« 
Slavi,  a  barbarous  and  peculiar  people,  who  once  wandered  over  its  fer- 
tile regions,  which  extended  from  the  Euxine  lo  the  Bahic.  The  Polea 
were  originally  divided  into  small  republics,  under  chiefs  elected  for  life. 
called  palatms  or  vaivodes.) 


14.  Give  an  account  of  Louis.  Of  the  extent  of  his  empire.  What 
occurred  respecting  the  succession  f  What  is  remarked  concerning  the 
dynasty  of  tne  Jagellons? — 15.  By  whom;  and  when  was  Prussia  con- 
quered t  Bv  whom,  and  when  were  the  Teutonic  Kniehtsredurod  to  sub- 
mission  f  What  was  done  by  Albert  t  What  occurred  1466  ?  What  reigns 
form  the  brightest  era  in  Poli&h  history!  When  were  the  JagellooB  ex 
UnctT 
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Patent  giTen  In  1578,  by  Q.  Elizabeth  to  Sir  U.  Gilbert. 

PERIOD  II. 


FROM 

THE  TREATY  OR  >  1559,  5  ^^'  CHATEAU 
GENERAL  PEACE  3  '  ^  CAM  URESIS, 

TO 


ITREATY0R>j559   Cr 
FERAL  PEACE 5  C  < 

TO 

THB  ASSASSI-^  iQ.Q    C HENRY  IV., 
MATICN  OP    3  *  J  OF  FRAWCl, 


CHAPTER  I 

England  and  Scotland. 

1.  After  Charles  V.,  the  main  light  of  the  historic  picture  Modem  mg, 
falls  upon  Elizabeth  of  England  ;  as  being  the  most  powerful,  period  il 
sagacious,  and  politic  sovereign  of  the  lime.  Though  she  sue-  chap.  i. 
ceeded  to  the  crown  without  opposition,  her  claims  were  every 
where  disputed  by  the  Catholics,  on  the  ground  that  the  mar- 
riage of  her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  to  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn, 
was  not  valid  ;  the  pope  not  having  sanctioned  his  divorce  from  tThesetw* 
Catharine  of  Arragon.  The  pope  accordingly  issued  a  bull,  de-  a^nTarter- 
claring  her  illegitimate,  and  absolving  her  subjects  from  their  wards  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  Her  cousin -german,  Mary,  qtteex  of  Scots,  "^duke^of  * 
was  esteemed  by  the  Catholics,  the  lawful  heir.  She  had  re-  ^J^glUJ' 
mained  in  France,  been  educated  to  extensive  knowledge  of  heads  of  a 
languages,  general  literature,  and  elegant  accomplishments;  and  ^^uy  cauid* 
was  novv  married  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  If.  By  ^ukeGui- 
the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor-  ,om«iinMM 
RAiNE,  the  brothers  of  her  mother,ishe  assumed  the  arms  and  ihcyrinct* 
title  of  "  queen  of  England ;"  thus  giving  just  occasion  of  alarm     raine.'** 

Period  II. — Chap.  I. — 1.  What  mny  Be  said  of  Elizabeth  of  England 
•8  to  her  meriis  a»  a  sovereign  ?  What  causes  of  annoynnre  had  she  f 
Where  was  now  Mary  queen  of  Scois?  Who  gave  her  bad  advice,  and 
what  did  she  in  consequence  I  ^_ 

42  329 
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Modern  His. 


PERIOD  11. 
CHAF.  I. 


(John  Rnoz 
had  been 
under  Cal- 
vin's teach- 
ing on  the 
continent. 
While  there 
he  wrote 
and  Bent 
over  a  boolc 

entitled 

"The  First 

Dlttstofthe 

Trumpet 

against  the 

Monstrous 

Regiment  of 

Women  ;** 

ineaninf; 

Mary  of 

Enfftandand 

Mary  of 

Cube.) 


1559. 

The  ambi- 
tion of  tha 

Guise« 
again  mis- 
lead tlieur 
■i4ce. 


to  Elizabeth,  although  no  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  sup- 
port her  claim.  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  strengUiened  herself  in 
her  authority,  by  choosing  and  sustaining  able  counsellors,  and 
adopting  prudent  measures ;  while  with  mingled  courtesy  and 
dignity,  she  made  herself  as  a  mother  to  the  lowest  of  her  sub* 
jects ;  never  refusing  to  receive  their  petitions,  and  judge  between 
tliem  and  their  most  powerful  oppressors.  But,  like  her/ather^ 
she  had  an  indomitable  will,  a  disposition  to  control  unchecked, 
all  aflkirs  in  her  kingdom,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  Hence 
her  reign  procured  England  prosperity  and  peace,  but  neither 
civil  or  religious  liberty. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  reformation  had  made  great  progress. 
The  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
John  K..\ox,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  Guises  over  the 
queen-regent  Mart  of  Guise,  had  associated  as  the  ^^  Congre^ 
gation  of  the  Lord."  The  papists,  alarmed,  resorted  to  persecu- 
tion. The  regent  at  one  time  was  in  favor  with  the  protestants^ 
but  she  forfeited  their  esteem  by  her  duplicity;  and  rebellion 
ensued.  The  pfotcstants  applied  to  Elizabeth,  who.  sent  an 
army  to  their  assistance.  I'he  queen  regent,  though  she  re- 
ceived troops  from  France,  retired  to  Leith,  where  she  was  be- 
sieged. Here  she  died ;  when  the  Guises  dispatched  envoys  from 
France  to  Edinburgh,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Eliza- 
beth's ambassadors ;  by  the  terms  of  which,  the  French  forces 
were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Scotland,  and  Francis  and  Mary  to 
abstain  from  assuming  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England. 
The  rights  of  the  protestants  were  secured  by  the  treaty,  which 
provided  for  a  regency  of  twelve  persons  to  be  chosen  jointly 
by  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  parliament,  to  govern  the  realm 
during  her  absence.  After  this,  the  French  and  English  armies 
both  left  Scotland ;  but  Elizabeth  held  a  controlling  influence. 

3.  The  protestants,  still  headed  by  John  Knox,  now  perse- 
cuted in  their  turn.  "Worship  according  to  (he  ritual  of  the 
Bomish  church  was  utterly  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  third 
offence  of  this  kind  made  punishable  by  death.  Meantime  the 
Guises,  although  compelled  by  the  disorders  in  France,  to  yield 
for  the  present,  did  not  relinquish  their  design  of  establishing 
their  niece,  Mary,  upon  the  throne  of  England.  Influenced  by 
them,  Francis  II.  and  Mary,  now  king  and  queen  of  France,  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty  which  their  ambassadors  had  made  in 
Edinburgh,  and  continued  to  assume  the  title  and  arras  of  mon- 
archs  of  England.  The  sudden  death  of  Francis  left  the  beau- 
tiful Mary,  now  no  longer  queen  of  France,  at  liberty  to  return 
to  Scotland;  and  a  deputation  of  her  subjects  arrived  with  a 


1.  How  did  Elizabeth  strengthen  her  authorily  ?  How  did  she  gmin  ths 
love  of  her  people  7 — 2.  What  was  the  state  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland  f 
Between  what  parties  was  there^contention  f  What  foreign  influcr  cc  guided 
the  councils  of  the  queen-regent  t  Whom  did  the  protestants  call  to  their 
aid,  and  what  was  done?  Where  did  queen  Mary  die  ?  What  events  fol- 
lowed her  death?— 3.  By  what  was  the  protestant  cause  now  disgraced! 
How  did  the  Guises  and  their  niece  conduct  in  regard  to  the  treatvl 
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pressing  invitation  that  she  should  assume  the  goyenunent.  She  Jf^^^rmmf* 
eomplied,  and  bade  adieu  to  France  with  tears  and  lamentations  period  il 
** Farewell!  dear  France, — farewell!"  she  said,  as  the  receding    chap.  i. 
▼essel  carried  her  from  its  beloved  shores,  to  a  land  around  '^^'v^^/ 
which  clustered  dark  forebodings  of  the  future. 

4.  On  her  arrival  she  was  received  with  joy,  and  by  her  first 
measures  she  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  protestant  party. 
Maiy ,  however,  was  a  papist ;  and  her  adherence  to  the  regular 
celebration  of  mass  soon  awakened  the  jealousy,  and  at  length    ^^^^Ig 
alienated  the  afiections  of  those  of  her  subjects  over  whom  the^ueonof 
Knox  held  a  controlling  influence  ;*•  and  she  thenceforth  re-      ^<^^^'* 
ceived  from  them  abusive  treatment,  and  on  some  occasions, 
outrageous  insult.    There  was  now  peace   between  England 

and  Scotland ;  and  apparendy  cordial  firiendship  between  the 
rival  queens. 

5.  Among  the  aspirants  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  queen  of 
Scots,  was  her  cousin,  Hbnrt  Stuart,  lord  Darnlet,  eldest 

son  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  his  mother  being  Margaret  Doug-     ^J^^* 
LAS,  niece  to  Henry  Vi  If.    Darnley  was  elegant  in  his  person,    marrie* 
and  after  Mary,  next  heir  to  the  English  crown.    Him  Mary    Darniey. 
married,  and  by  this  measure  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  vigi- 
lant Elizabeth.     Darnley  proved  not  only  weak  and  vain,  but  iSi*SpVhe 
savage  in  lemper ;  and  he  soon  ceased  to  pay  to  the  lovely  Mary  protestantt 
the  homage  her  heart  demanded,  and  to  which  she  hab  been  Ma^rn  tbU 
accustomed  in  France.    The  favor  she  showed  to  David  Riz-  <i*»owiii  it.) 
zio,  an  Italian  musician,  whom  she  had  made  her  private  secre- 
tary, excited  the  jealousy  of  Darnley,  who,  with  some  of  his   j**^^- 
friends,  entered  the  queen's  apartment,  dragged  the  Italian  from     Rixftio? 
her  presence,  and  murdered  him  in  tlie  room  adjoining.    The 
birth  of  her  son  James  soon  followed  this  tragical  event 

6.  A  few  months  af\er,  the  house  in  which  Darnley  slept  was     ik^w 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  he  was  killed.    lupburn. 
The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  this  EaHofBoth- 
atrocious  deed ;  and  rumor  attributed  to  the  queen  a  share  of  the  dera  Dara- 
guilt.     Bothwell,  after  a  mock  trial,  was  exculpated  from  the    '^^^rri» 
charge  of  murder.    The  queen  exalted  him  to  high  honors  and      Manr. 
offices,  and  about  three  montlis  after  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, she  married  him.    An  attempt  of  Bothwell  to  get  posses- 
lion  of  the  infant  James,  drove  the  indignant  nobles  to  arms. 

Haiy  also  assembled  forces ;  but  on  wimessing  the  reluctance 

•  A  table  is  now  shown  (the  fragments  haviOjg  been  collected)  in  Holy 
Rood  house,  at  Edinburgh,  on  which  stood  an  image  of  the  virgin,  whicn 
John  Knox,  intruding  himself  into  the  private  apartmeat  of  his  sovereign, 
dashed  to  pieces  in  her  pceseDce. 


<  3.  Whnt  change  now  took  place  in  the  condition  and  location  of  Mary  f— 
Ift.  How  was  Mary  received  f  How  treated  bv  the  protestant  leaders  ?  Were 
Wr  relations  with  Elizabeih  amicable  f— 5.  iHow  did  she  ezcire  Elizabeth's 
jealousy  ?  Who  was  lord  Darnley  f  Whai  kind  of  man  did  he  prove  to 
be  T  What  shockinp  outrage  was  he  guilty  of  7  What  occurred  soon  afier  f 
tt.*How  was  Darnley  killed  t  What  was  believed  concerning  the  murder- 
en  7  What  was  the  conduct  of  Mary  towards  Bothwell  f  What  was  now 
Iha  podiion  of  Mary  ? 
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_^  of  her  troops  to  fight  in  defence  of  Bothwell,  and  receiving  i 


PERIOD  II.  8u ranees  from  tlie  confederated  lords,  of  their  willingness  to 
CHAP.  I.    submit  to  her  government,  provided  Bothwell  was  banished 
from  her  councils,  she  dismissed  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  Ork- 
neys.    Here  his  piracies  raised  him  new  enemies,  and  he  was 
finally  captured,  and  died  unpitied  in  a  prison  in  Norway.  The 
queen  herself  ^vas  treacherously  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  df 
Locli  Leven  by  the  confederated  lords,  who  took  upon  them- 
selves the  administration  of  the  government.    They  next  conw 
'""*     '   pelled  her  to  resign,  and  then  proclaimed  her  son  king,  under 
the  title  of  James  VI.;  making  tiie  earl  of  Murray  regent  of 
IMS      ^®  kingdom. 

oljss-         ''•  Mary  escaped  from  her  prison  by  the  aid  of  the  chivalrit 

M^^^'d     y^^^S  ^^^^^^^i  ^  captive  to  her  charms.    At  Hamilton,  she 

feats  his*'  was  joined  by  a  large  number  of  the  nobility,  and,  with  an  army 

'**rei*/n/**'  ^^  ^^^^O*  ^hc  met  and  encountered,  near  Glasgow,  the  forces  6i 

(Mary'9     Murray,  and  suffered  a  total  defeat    She  then  rashly  threw  hei^ 

confinement  self  upon  the  generosity  of  Elizabeth  for  protection.     The  En£* 

waaenibit-    ,.   •      '  .      ,•  ,1  .  j  . x  ^l 

tered  hy  the  Hsh  queen  unjuslly  made  her  a  prisoner,  and  contrary  to  tht 

"her" o"n  ^^  ^*^ ®  ^^  nations,  Mary,  being  like  herself,  an  independent  sov^ 

When  on    reigii,  she  assumed  to  try  her  before  a  court  of  English  and 

**"he?own*°  French  commissioners,  on  tlie  charge  of  being  accessory  to  tht 

hands  had   death  of  her  husband.    Mary  objected  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 

him'^an^eie-  &t  the' Same  time  denied  the  charge,  but  was  pronounced  guilty; 

gani^pre-    and  thenceforth  she  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  England,  always 

it  back 'be"  Strictly  g^iarded,  and  sometimes  poorly  accommodated.    Nine> 

hld^not'for-  ^^*^  years  after  her  first  trial,  she  was  arraigned  again,  on  theao* 

■00th.  pro.  cusation  of  being  a  {mrty  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Eliza^ 

fectediti)   heth  ; — condemned,  and  executed  at  Fotheringay  castle.    Ths 

US%     misfortunes  of  the  lovely  queen  of  Scots,  insensibly,  lead  tha 

Nary      heart  to  reffard  her  with  sympathy :  and  throw  a  veil  over  her 

executed.  1        ?       .,  i.     1       '    •    "^ 

unprudencies,  it  may  be  her  crmiies. 

8.  The  internal  administration  of  the  English  govemmeDt 

was,  during  this  period,  wise  and  vigorous.     Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 

1562.     i-BiGH,  the  secretary  of  state,  knew  every  winding  of  human 

<Tbe       policy,  even  to  its  ultimate  axiom,  that  good  faith  and  fair  deal* 

j^tk^Vr'a-  ^"S  *^^®?  ^^  ^he  whole,  the  most  profitable.    The  nation  rose  to 

UAed.)     wealth  and  consequence,  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  p»- 

(After  the    "®^'    '^^®  religion  of  the  reformation  was  permanently  estab- 

death  of    lishcd,  and  troops  were  sent  to  Prance  to  aid  the  distressed 

^ffe^*ed  hil^  protcstants  in  that  kingdom.    England  and  Spain  were  at  this 

hand  to  cii-  period  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe;  and  the  interests 

*wM^re^"    of  the  monarchs  being  opposed,  pretexts  for  hostilities  were 

j«cted.)     found.    Philip  was  at  the  head  of  a  league  formed  among  the 

6.  Why  did  she  dismiss  Bothwell?  Did  the  lords  deal  fairly  with  berf 
What  did  they  compel  her  to  do?  What  wasiheirnext  etep?--7.  Who 
aided  her  escape?  What  parties  fought  a  battle  near  Glasgow,  aJid 
how  did  it  terminate?  What  rush  step  was  next  taken  by  Mary  ?  What 
was  now  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  ?  What  further  can  you  relate  of  the  on* 
fortunate  Mary  7 — H.  What  in  (he  meantime  was  the  internal  adminisiratioD 
of  England  ?  Who  was  the  lord  Burleigh  ?  Which  were  the  most  power- 
iui  nations  of  Europe  ?    How  did  the  position  of  the  sovereigns  coniraal  ? 
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cuiholic  powers,  for  the  suppression  of  heresy ;  while  Elizabeth  ♦'M<rm  ma. 
was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  protestant  party.     Phihp  es-  period  ii. 
poused  the  interests  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  encouraged  and     cuaf.  i. 
strengthened  insurrections  in  England,  and  dispatched  a  body  v-^^v-v/ 
of  Spaniards  and  Italians,  to  assist  the  Irish  in  a  rebellion  against 
the  English  government     Elizabeth,  by  the  vigor  of  her  arms,  Yhliii?  or 
not  only  crushed  the  rebellion  in  her  own  states,  but  yielded      Spain, 
effectual  support  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries,  who 
were  struggling  to  escape  from  the  tyrannical  domination  of 
Spain.  ^^^^ 

9.  England  was  now  alarmed  with  the  intelligence  that  the  ($>  Praneit 
Spanish  monarch  was  preparing  an  immense  fleet,  styled  the  w'«*^«»'v- 
^  Invincible  Armada,"  for  the  invasion  of  the  island.  Philip  Enguih  m. 
laid  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions  under  contribution ;  and  ^'^JaJ,^J*the 
the  length  and  nature  of  his  warlike  preparations,  betokened  spmisu 
that  the  enterprise  contemplated  nothing  less  for  its  object,  than  pr*!!!este/at 
the  entire  conquest  of  Britain.  Indeed,  so  confident  were  the  9*"^*^  ***•*" 
Spaniards  of  success,  that  many  nobles  attended  the  armament,  mameiu  a 
merely  to  receive  a  share  in  the  division  of  the  country.  ^^burnra*^* 

10.  Elizabeth  was  fully  awake  to  the  emergency.  She  su-  squndron  la 
perintended  the  military  preparations  herself.  She  mounted  ^**{,or!)*'' 
her  horse,  rode  forth  and  inspected  her  troops  at  Tilbury, —  (The  pope 
awakened  their  hopes,  and  aroused  their  energies.  '*  I  will,"  En"iand\o 
said  she,  ^  fight  at  your  head,  for  though  I  have  but  the  arm  of      rliiiip.) 

a  woman,  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king ;  and  I  am  ready  to  pour 
•  oat  my  blood."    The  Armada,  from  which  such  mighty  achieve- 
ments were  expected,  was  attacked  in  the  channel  by  the  Eng- 
lish under  Howard  and  Drake,  several  ships  taken,  and  otliers  -j**®^ 
mnk,  or  damaged;  so  that  the  Spanish  commander,  the  duke  ofthe  *'1d- 
OT  Medina  Sidonia,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Spain  for  repairs.  ^'^JJada  »^' 
The  winds  proving  contrary,  he  sailed  north  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  island.     Off  the  Orkneys,  a  severe  storm  dispersed  ^^^pj^^a  ^ 
and  wrecked  the  fleet.    One  half  of  the  vessels,  and  a  still  known  niio 
greater  proportion  of  the  seamen  and  soldiers  were  destroyed.  dSFameiSi 
Thus  ended  this  formidable  invasion,  whose  destruction  proved    . 
the  commencement  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England. 

11.  The  parliament  during  this  reign,  as  in  the  preceding, 

Snerally  displayed  the  most  object  submission  to  the  will  of 
e  sovereign.    On  one  eccasion  they  demanded  liberty  of 
^eech ;  the  queen  peremptorily  refused,  and  they  submitted.     i5<y«s. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  they  took  a  bolder  tone ;  and  Bir  France 
the  queen  showed  her  policy  in  granting  with  a  good  grace,    cwnlnavi-" 
what  she  saw  she  could  not  safely  refuse.    In  this  reign  Sir    mtes  the 
Fkakcis  Drake  curcumnavigated  the  globe;  an  exploit  which  *]btt  umt. 

8.  Concerning  the  queen  of  Scots  what  psrt  was  taken  by  Philip,  and  what 
hoetile  measares  towards  England  did  he  pursue  f— II.  What  great  enterprize 
had  the  Spaniards  now  in  hand  ?  What  appears  to  have  been  their  expecta- 
tion of  the  result  of  the  invasion  ? — lO.  How  did  the  queen  of  En^lana  meet 
the  emergency  f  Describe  the  operations  and  fate  of  the  armada  t  What 
M  the  destruction  of  this  armament  prove  ? — 11.  How  was  it  with  the  paiw 
Gament  during  this  reign  f    What  was  done  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  f 
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Modetn  m».  filled  Europe  with  astonishment.    Commercial  relations  Trere 
PERIOD  II.  entered  into  with  Russia  and  Turkey.    Elizabeth  gavCj^'in  1578, 
CHAP.  I.     to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  first  patent  to  lands  in  the  new 
^'■^'■'''^^^*^  world  to  which  the  royal  signature  of  England  was  afHxed. 
ISYS*     Gilbert  lost  his  property  and  life  in  vain  attempts  to  settle  the 
^teSi.^iiS'  country ;  when  the  queen  transferred  the  patent  to  his  brother- 
andRa-     in-law,  the  scientific  and  courtly  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    The 
Buccessfui"  navigators  sent  out  by  him  discovered  a  fair  coast,  which  the 
ittempis  to  virgin  queen  named  Virginia,  and  which  Raleigh  was  at  much 
expense  to  colonize ;  but  his  attempts  to  plant  permanent  settle- 
ments were  disastrous  failures.    Elizabeth*  was  not  particularly 
liberal  to  men  of  genius;  yet  her  reign  produced  William 
Shakspeare,  the  prince  of  poets. 

12.  SPAIN  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS.— The  treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresis  being  concluded,  Philip,  after  endeavoring  to 
quiet  the  Netherlands,  returned  to  Spain.  Having  encountered 
a  severe  storm  at  sea,  on  his  first  landing,  he  threw  himself  on 

1559.  ^'^  knees,  and  in  gratitude  for  his  own  preservation,  vowed  to 
Philip  per-   devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  destroying  heretics !    His  ut- 

karetics  "^°^*  efforts,  aided  by  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  were  now 
exerted  for  their  extirpation,  and  he  gave  the  monstrous  order, 
that  all  heretics  in  Spain^  Italy^  the  Indies^  and  the  JSTetherlandSj 
should  forthwith  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  or  ptU  to 
death.  The  Netherlands  had  received  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formation. They  had  become  wealthy  by  their  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  free  government  of  their  cities  had  con- 
tributed to  foster  a  spirit  of  liberty.  The  persecution  of  Spain 
now  drove  them  to  revolt.       « 

13.  The  cruel  duke  op  Alva  was  sent  by  Philip,  with  a 
156T    large  body  of  Spanish  and   Italian  soldiers,  to  reduce   the 

ES^evoii"  I^utch  to  submission.  He  caused  the  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  who  had  taken  the  lead,  to  be  executed.  William  or 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  who  succeeded  them  in  command, 

*  In  speaking  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  the  common  place  remark,  that  "  thongh 
she  was  an  tndtffereni  looman,  she  was  a  firtL-rate  ruler»"  I'bis  is  one  of 
those  many  expressions,  by  which  ordinary  women,  who  are  influenced  by 
them,  are  made  through  their  Htcs  a  species  of  larger  infants ;  and  queens, 
should  any  read  them,  must  he  led  to  suppose  that  queen-craft  requires  or 
excuses  vice.  Will  the  Almighty  make  su(^  distinctions  7  Elizabeth  wu 
0  human  beins  placed  in  authoriry.  Did  shido  best,  the  best  things  7  That 
was  wise,  and  some  indulgence  should  be  shown  for  her  iiregiuarities  of. 
temper,  when  she  gave  her  thoughts  to  the  anxious  cares  of  her  high  Yoca^ 
tion.  Did  she  indulge  in  violent  outbreaks  of  temper  7  That  is  disffracefnl 
in  man  or  woman.  Did  she  dissemble  and  act  a  double  part  7  fhat  ia 
wrong  in  woman  or  in  queen.  Isabella  of  Spain,  who  but  for  her  bigotry 
would  have  been  a  better  queen,  never  was  insincere,  although  she  haia  the 
example  of  a  beloved  husband. 

11.  With  what  nations  were  commercial  treaties  made  f  What  was  done 
in  regard  to  colonizing  America  7—1*.  Give  an  account  of  the  movements 
of  Philip  of  Spain  after  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  7  WHht  dreadful 
order  dia  he  give  7  What  tribunal  had  he  to  aid  him  7  What  was  the  con 
dhion  of  the  Neiherland8  7  What,  effect  had  Philip's  persecution  7 — 13. 
What  commander  w*as  sent  against  them  7  Whom  did  he  cause  to  be  cxe- 
CQted  ?  Who  succeeded  them  as  the  leader  of  the  Dutch  7  Whai  difficnl* 
ties  did  the  Prince  of  Orange  experience  7 
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Mlisted  in  his  service  a  body  of  the  German  protestants;  but  Modem  hu. 
unable  to  bring  Alva  to  an  engagement,  and  possessing  no  for-  period  ii. 
diied  place,  he  was  compelled  to  disband  his  army.     Executions    cuaf.  i. 
now  were  numerous,  and  many  of  the  Dutch  fled  and  took  ^^"""^""^^ 
refuge  in  England.    Their  privateers,  which  had  disposed  of 
prizes  in  the  English  ports,  were  on-  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Spanish  court,  excluded.    This  compelled  them  to  seek  a  har- 
bor of  their  own ;  and  ihey  seized  and  fortified  the  Brille,  a  port 
in  Holland.     The  spirit  of  the  Hollanders  revived,  and  many 
towns   took  sides  with   the  prince   of  Orange.     Alva,  fore- 
seeing the  length  and  probable  result  of  the  war,  petitioned  to 
be  recalled;  and  he  returned  to  Spain  to  boast,  that  during  the 
five  years  of  his  command  in  the  Netherlands,  18,000  heretics 
had  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner. 

14.  Re  QUE  SENS,  the  Spanish  governor  who  succeeded,  tried 
the  efficacy  of  milder  measures ;  but  the  disease  was  past  reme- 
dy, and  the  inhabitants,  smarting  under  their  recent  oppressions, 
continued  the  war  with  various  success.     A  detachment  under 
Louis,  brother  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  vr^s  defeated  and  slain     15^4. 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  next  laid  siege  to  Leyden ;  but  the  Dutch  Leyden  be- 
dreaded  the  Spanish  rule  more  than  death,  and  they  opened     sieged, 
their  dykas  and  sluices.     A  powerful  wind  impelled  the  waters 

with  fury  against  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  compelled 

them  to  retreat.     The  Dutch  ofTereil  the*  sovereignly  of  the 

Low  Countries  to  Elizabeth,  but  she  prudently  declined  it, 

though  she  aided  tliem  with  men  and  money.     At  length  a     15Y6* 

treaty,  called  the  pacification  of  Ghent^  was  concluded,  by  which  '*Jf  GSen? 

it  was  stipulated  that  all  foreign  troops  should  be  expelled,  and 

the  inquisition  of  the  Netherlands  abolished.   Requesens  died ; — 

Don  John  of  Austria,  who  succeeded,  violated  the  treaty,  and 

the  war  was  renewed.     Unhappy  divisions  between  the  states 

bad  prevented  vigorous  efforts  against  the  common  enemy.    The 

prince  of  Orange  exerted  himself  to  produce  a  union,  and  pro-     ^^'^^^ 

cured  a  meeting  of  deputies  at  Utrecht,  from  Holland,  Zealand^  ^llf o^hoi- 

Utrecht,  Frieslandy  Grnningen,   Ovtrys^el  and  Guelderland,   landcom- 

who  signed  the  articles  called  the  union  of  the  Seven  United  |H|e"lini(ni 

Provinces.    Thus  commenced  the  Republic  op  Holland.  qj  ^jjg 

15.  The  DUKE  of  Parma,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ^^y^q  f^ 
generals  of  the  age,  now  commanded  the  Spanish  forces.    The     yipffg 
states  doubting  their  ability  to  withstand  the  power  of  Spain, 

again  offered  the  sovereignty  to  Elizabeth;  and  on  her  second 
rejection,  to  the  duke  op  Anjou.  The  duke,  by  an  attempt 
HfHrn  the  liberty  of  the  states,  lost  their  confidence,  and  was 
obliged  (o  return  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.    The 

13.  What  was  done  in  respect  to  a  harbor?  What  funher  can  you  relate 
of  the  duke  of  Alva  f — 14.  Who  succeeded  Alva,  and  in  what  temper  did 
he  find  the  Dutch  f  What  singular  measure  did  the  Dutch  take  at  lieyden 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  besiegers  f  To  whom  did  the  Dutch  ofTer  the 
■overeigriry  of  their  fcountry  t  Relate  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeiinff  of 
the  deputies— the  number  of  states  composing  the  Republic. — 15.  what 
eommander  now  appears  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish  f  Who  on  the  side  of 
the  Dutch  comes  at  their  invitation  f    How  did  he  lose  their  confidence  f 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  OP  HOLLAND. 
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1600. 
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command  of  the  confederates  devolved  upon  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who,  through  his  whole  life  was  faithful  to  the  libertjes 
of  his  countrymen ;  but  an  assassin,  whom  a  reward  offered  by 
Philip  had  instigated  to  the  ruthless  deed,  took  his  life.  The 
states  appointed  his  son  Maurice  to  succeed  him  in  command. 

16.  i'he  duke  of  Parma,  having  reduced  Ghent  and  Brussels, 
besieged  Antwerp,  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  hihabitanls  made  every  effort  to  save  the 
city,  but  were  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate.  At  this  disastrous 
juncture,  when  the  provinces  were  ready  to  sink  under  con- 
tinued efforts,  Elizabeth  finding  her  interest  now  united  with 
theirs,  embarked  heartily  in  their  cause.  Her  favorite,  the  earl 
OF  Leicester,  was  dispatched  thither,  with  six  thousand  £q- 
glish  troops,  while  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  sent  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  Leicester,  having  failed  to  render 
any  effectual  assistance,  was  recalled,  and  lord  Willoughbt 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  English  forces. 

17.  The  duke  of  Parma  was  obliged  to  lead  his  army  into 
France  in  aid  of  the  catholic  party,  and  he  was  also  required 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  "  Invincible  Armada,''  and  thus  ob- 
liged to  neglect  the  concerns  of  the  Netherlands.  On  the  death  of 
that  able  commander,  Mansfield  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Maurice  now  took  Breda,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  English^ 
under  Sizi  Francis  Vere,  made  himself  master  of  Gertniyden- 
berg  and  Groningen.  At  Turnhout,  in  Brabant,  they  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Spaniards.  In  1597,  the  Dutch  and 
English  squadrons  made  a  joint  attack  upon  the  Spanish  fleet, 
in  die  bay  of  Cadiz ;  destroyed  it,  and  took  the  city.  Philip 
now  began  to  think  of  peace;  but  as  the  states  would  hearken 
to  no  terms  which  did  not  recognize  their  independence,  he 
chose  rather  to  transfer  his  dominion  over  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces to  his  daughter  Isabella,  who  w^as  affianced  to  Albert, 
duke  of  Austria. 

18.  Albert,  af\er  his  marriage,  endeavored  to  prevail  on  the 
United  Provinces  to  submit,  by  promises  of  lenity.  They  dis- 
regarded his  advances,  and  resolved  upon  liberty  or  death. 
Albert  then  bsued  a  decree,  excluding  them  from  all  intercourse 
with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Spanish  Netlierlands.  This, 
though  designed  to  injure  their  commerce,  had  a  contrary  efl^ct^ 
and  changed  the  current  of  their  trade,  without  lessening  its 
profit.  The  hostile  parties  now  strengthened  their  annies. 
Prince  Maurice  enlisted  bodies  of  Gennans,  Swiss^  and  French. 
The  arch-duke  received  supplies  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger-> 


15.  What  further  can  you  relate  of  the  prince  of  Orange  t .  Who  snc- 
eeeded  him  f — IG.  Wbat  city  was  now  besieged  ?  Whni  course  was  now 
taken  by  the  queen  of  England  ?  Whom  did  she  send  ?  How  did  Ibices 
ter  succeed  ? — 17.  Examine  the  operations  detailed  in  this  paragrairh,  and 
say  which  has  the  advantage.  Why  did  the  duke  of  Parma  neelcct  \h% 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  What  engagements  are  related  ?  Wbat  ctiy 
in  Spain  is  taken  t  What  passed  in  respect  to  a  treaty  of  peace  f  Whatf 
transfer  was  made  f — 18.  What  measures  were  taken  by  Albert  to  tadun 
•abmission  f    How  did  each  party  atreagthea  iu  arngr  ? 
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■uiny.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  N  ieuport,  neaf  Ostend, 
in  West  Flanders^  in  which  the  Dutch  and  English  obtained 
the  victory. 

19.  Albert  soon  took  the  field  with  a  powerful  force,  and  sat 
down  before  Ostend.  AAer  a  memorable  siege  of  three  years, 
which  cost  the  archduke  the  lives  of  70,000  men,  Ostend  car 
pitulated.  Prince  Maurice,  meanwhile,  had  reduced  seven 
towns,  which  more  than  balanced  its  loss.  Afler  prosecuting 
the  war  two  years  longer,  the  court  of  Spain  retaining  posses- 
sion of  the  ten  provinces,  treated  with  the  seven  who  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  union  as  an  independent  nation.  A  truce  of 
twelve  years  was  concluded,  during  which  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  were  guarantied  to  the  states.  Through  the 
energy  and  persevering  industry  of  the  Dutch,  their  commerce 
was  extended  and  their  wealth  increased.  The  £ast  India  Com* 
pany  was  established  during  this  period. 

20.  While  Philip  II.  had  lost  the  Netherknds,  he  had  ac- 
quired Portugal.  Don  Sebastian,  the  sovereign,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits,  attempted  an  invasion  of  Morocco.  Sailing 
for  Africa  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  his  forces  were  defeated, 
and  he  was  slain  in  battle.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom 
by  his  uncle,  cardinal  Hcnrt.  On  his  dying  childless,  the 
line  of  succession  was  broken,  and  many  claimants  to  the  crown 
acose.  Philip,  although  not  possessed  of  the  best  right,  was  the 
most  powerful ;  and  he  was  accordingly  crowned  king  of  Por^ 
ingal.  The  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  now  united  under  one 
monarch,  was,  on  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  transmitted  to  his  son« 
Philip  III. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
France. 

^  1.  FHAiron  L  dying  in  France,  his  son  Henry  II.  succeeded 
him.  The  death  of  Henry  II.,  shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Cambre- 
sis,  left  the  throne  of  Franee  to  his  son,  Francis  II.   This  king- 
dom was  now  a  scene  of  contention.  The  protestant  religion  haid 
taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  French  people,  and  "queetrof 
numbered. among  its  disciples  the  prince  of  Conoe,  admiral  ^^'^^qa^j^j 
CoLiGNi,  and  many  other  important  personages.    The  Guises   of  Fraao*. 


154T. 

Henry  II. 
1559. 

Francis  II. 
and  Mary 


18.  Where  was  a  battle  fought,  and  With  what  reeuh  f— 10.  Qive  anao- 
eoant  of  the  aieffe  and  capture  of  Ostend.  What  had  prince  Mauriop  gained  f 
What  is  said  (rt  the  moasures  of  the  court  of  Spain  ?  What  treaty  wan 
made  ?  What  did  the  indostry  of  the  Dutch  efiect  f-410.  What  acceaeioii 
bad  Philip  of  Spain  reeeiTed  f  Who  were  the  laat  aoYereigns  f  Why  was 
PUlip  made  king  f 

Chap.  11.^1.  Who  succeeded  Henry  II.  of  France  f  Who  was  now 
eueen  of  France  f  What  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  f  Who  wera  the 
Protestant  leaders  t 

43 
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Modem HiM,  ^ere  at  'the  head  of  the  Catholic  party;  and  in  fact,  througb 
PERIOD  )i  ^^if  influence  over  the  young  and  feeble  Francis,  they  were  at 
CHAP.  II.    this  period  at  the  head  of  the  whole  French  natioA.    Swayed 
^^^^^^"^^"^  by  a  furious  zeal  against  the  Protestants,  and  not  satisfied  with 
'^Tth '***"  influencing  the  councils  oi  the  young  king,  they  plotted  to  gain 
pfvteiuDU   possession  of  his  person,  and  force  him  into  all  their  measures. 
The  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  more  from  ambition 
tlian  maternal  regard,  opposed  them.    This  led  them  to  the 
adoption  of  milder  measures.    Conde^  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner, was  released.    Shortly  after,  the  Guises  recoyered  their 
influence  with  the  court 

2.  The  see  of  Rome  had  a  powerful  support  in  the  Jesuits. 
When  Loyola  threw  himself  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  his  en- 
thusiastic character  into  the  formation  of  this  order,  both  the 
iu  J9tuit»,  pope  and  the  inquisition  opposed  him ;  but  subsequently  they 
adopted  tlie  society  and  turned  it  to  their  purposes.    Paul  IIL 
confirmed  the  order  in  1540,  and  the  next  year  Loyola  was 
created  general,  or  grand  master  of  the  society,  with  powers 
(The  spread  subordinate  only  to  the  pope.    Its  seat  was  at  Rome,  whence 
cJet^^of  J«.  niissions  were  sent  to  every  part  of  the  Old  and  New  World ; 
•uiL  wa»"  which,  in  reference  to  this  society,  was  divided  into  twelve  pro- 
toLoyofa'i  vi^ces.    After  Loyola's  death,  which  occurred  in  1556,  the  order 
)tfe  they     was  in  a  degree  remodeled.    Its  main  object  then  became,  to  de- 
iSotoUegn.  fend  the  supreme  authority  of  the  papacy,  and  for  this  purpose 
l&ieo8ther«  to  Control  public  opinion  *, — to  work  by  good  or  bad  means,  as 
10,581  Je-    would  most  efiect  the  downfall  of  its  foes,  or  the  elevation  of  its 
■uita.)     friends.    The  Jesuits  by  private  tokens  knew  each  other ;  but 
mingling  in  all  the  walks  of  social  life,  they  were  not  known  to 
the  uninitiated,  who  were  thus  surrounded  by  spies.    Monarchs, 
whom  they  daily  approached  as  confessors,  were  blindly  wrought 
upon  to  do  the  will  of  this  dark  and  dangerous  order ;  and  their 
secret  councils  were  too  often  betrayed  and  transmitted  to  Rome. 
1560.         3..  The  sudden  death  of  Francis  II.  transferred  the  supreme 
S  Medil:*    authority  to  his  mother,  who  exercised  the  ofiice  of  regent  dur- 
roKeiit.     ing  the  minority  of  her  second  son,  Charles  IX.    Catharine 
sought  to  render  her  own   power  paramount,  by  balancing 
oppc^ite  factions,  and  steering  a  middle  course  between  them. 
De  l'Hofital,  whom  she  made  chancellor,  was  an  upright  and 
honest  man;  and  notwithstanding  he  was  a  catholic,  he  in- 
fluenced the  queen  to  show  some  favor  to  the  proteatants.     A 
meeting  of  catholic  and  protestant  divines  took  place  at  Poissy, 
where  the  cardinal  Lorraine,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  and 

1.  Who  the  Catholic,  and  what  was  their  influence  and  power  f  Who 
was  Catharine  de  Medici,  and  what  part  did  she  take  f— 3.  By  whom 
had  Loyola,  in  the  first  founding  of  his  society,  been  opposed  ?  What 
did  these  parties  subsequently  do  f  When  and  by  whom  was  the  society 
confirmed  I  What  success  had  Loyola  as  regarded  his  society,  during  hm 
lifetime  ?  There  appears  to  have  been  a  change  as  to  the  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety after  his  death,  explain  what  it  was. — 3.  What  event  placed  Catha- 
rine de  Medici  in  power  t  What  policy  did  she  pursue  t  What  couneellor 
had  she,  and  how  did  he  influence  her  f  Where  did  the  two  parties  hold  a 
Conference  Y 
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Theodorb  Bkza  on  that  of  the  latter,  held  a  theological  dis-  ^^^^,^*'' 
pute,  but  without  coining  to  any  amicable  understanding.  Mean-  period  ii. 
vhile,  a  deputation  from  the  different  parliaments  of  the  king- 
dom, published  an  edict  granting  toleration  to  the  protestants,  or 
Huguenots  as  they  were  called,  and  permitting  them  to  assemble 
for  worship  without  the  walls  of  toums  and  cities.  The  Guises 
led  the  court,  indignant  that  such  a  favor  should  be  granted  to 
heretics.  But  during  the  absence  of  the  queen  and  court  from 
Paris,  the  duke  of  Guise  returned  thither,  and  upon  his  arrival 
the  populace  rose  in  his  favor,  and  evinced  great  zeal  in  the 
catholic  cause. 

4.  The  protestants  prevailed  in  the  south  and  west  of  France, 
and,  under  the  prince  of  Cond6,  made  Orleans  their  head  quarters. 

The  catholics  entered  into  a  league  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and    England 
the  protestants  with  Elizabeth  of  England.    Havre  de  Grace  was   *J[f^fjPJ^" 
yielded  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  body  of  6,000  troops  furnished  by 
her.    The  catholics  besieged  Rouen,  which,  after  a  bloody  de- 
fence, surrendered.    Anthoxy  op  Bourbox,  king  of  Navarre, 
who  had  at  first  favored,  but  afterwards  abandoned  the  protestant    ^^ux 
cause,  was  here  slain.    His  queen,  Jeaxne  d'Albret,  with  her   Guise  and 
young  son,  afterwards  the  gallant  Henry  IV.,  still  adhered  to  the  Jf^eVTa^uue 
protestants.     The  first  important  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,  protestants^ 
where  the  prince  of  Cond6,and  admiral  Coligni  commanded  the  JSd^cSSgni! 
protestants ;  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  constable  Montmorenci 
the  catholics.    The  contest  was  obstinate,  but  terminated  in  the   pouroi  as. 
defeat  of  the  protestants.     Admiral  Coligni  retreated  from  the  ^f^Jufe^'f 
field  with  the  remnant  of  the  army,  and  the  prince  of  Conde     oujse 
was  made  prisoner.    The  duke  of  Guise,  not  long  afler,  was 
shot  by  an  assassin  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Orleans. 

5,  An  accommodation  now  took  place,  and  the  protestants 
were  granted  the  liberty  of  worship  within  those  towns  of  whicn 
they  were  in  possession.     This  was,  however,  soon  abridged. 

A  meeting  between  Charles  IX.  and  his  sister,  the  queen  of     1566. 
Spain,  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Bayonne,  in  France,  near  The  Iloly 
the  P3rrenees.     At  this  conference,  which  Catharine,  and  the    Leagne. 
duke   of  Alva,  as  minister  of  Philip,  attended,  ^Hhe   Holy  l^^^^^im^ 
League''^  was  formed  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.     Meanwhile     f  5es. 
the  cardinal  Lorraine  was  at  Rome,  concerting  measures  wicn  st.  dkjtis, 
the  pope  for  carrj'ing  the  designs  of  the  leaguers  into  effect,  "^llj  T^^tl 
The  protestitnts  under  Cond^  and  Coligni,  again  resorted  to  i^o  i.rotnn 
arms ;  a  battle  was  fought  at  St  Denis,  five  miles  north  of  Paris, 

3.  Who  were  the  chief  speakers?  Was  any  ffood  doner  What  edict 
was  published  T  What  persons  were  offended,  and  why  f  What  is  further 
said  of  the  duke  of  Guise  t — 4.  What  part  of  France  favored  the  protestants  ? 
Who  commanded,  and  where  did  they  make  their  bead-quarters  T  What 
foreign  powers  were  now  interested  in  the  dispute  T  What  place  yielded  to 
the  English  ?  What  happened  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  t  What  parties  were 
opposed  at  the  battle  of  Oreux,  and  what  were  the  results  ?  What  assas- 
mnatton  occurred  f— 5.  What  engagement  was  made  to  the  protestants,  and 
how  was  it  keptf  Ap  the  league  here  mentioned  was  important,  be  particu- 
lar in  relating  who  formed  it,— when  it  was  formed, — where,— and  what 
waa  its  object  f  Where  was  the  cardinal  Lorraine  f  Relate  the  battle  of 
8t  Denis  f 
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in  which  the  aged  constable,  Montmorenci,  commander  of  the 

PERIOD  11.  catholics,  was  slain.     The  protestants,  however,  were  at  length 

CHAP.  II.    driven  from  the  field.    They  next  laid  siege  to  Chartres ;  during 

^-^"^^^^•^  which  time,  Catharine  with  her  usual  artiSce,  betook  herself  to 

The  Lame  negotiations,  and  another  treaty,  called  the  ^^  Lame  peace,"  was 

Peace,     concluded. 

6.  This  was  soon  infringed  by  an  order,  dictated  by  the 
double-dealing  Catharine,  to  arrest  Cond6  and  Coligni  for  tree- 
son.    They,  having  kept  themselves  on  their  guard,  escapedy 
m^^     and  again  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  forcee. 
jjaRJMC,  At  Jamac  they  met  and  were  defeated  by  Henrt  duke  op  Am- 
'dSfellSd!*  -^^^J  brother  of  the  king.    Cond^  fell  in  the  batUe.    This  de- 
feat, and  more  especially  the  death  of  their  commander,  threat- 
ened ruin  to  the  protestants.     Many  of  the  officers  refused  to 
obey  Coligni,  and  dissensions  ran  high  in  their  ranks.    At  this 
juncture,  the  intrepid,  Jeanne  d'Albrbt,  queen  of  Navairey 
stepped  forward,  animated  the  dispirited  protestants  by  her  zeal^ 
and  furnished  them  with  funds.    "  Despair  not,"  said  she,  pre- 
Hwry  d6    senting  her  young  son,  ^'  behold  the  new  chief  whom  heaven  bee 
ktof^of^a-  ®®"^  *^  command  you."     From  this  time  Henry  was  acknow* 
wre»      ledged  as  their  leader,  although  tlie  more  experienced  Coligni 
tiwii  la.     yg^  guided  their  councils.    He  strained  every  neive,  in  again  pre- 
paring the  troops  for  action.    Poictiers,  commanded  by  the 
young  DUKE  OF  Guise,  was  besieged,  but  an  epidemic  disorder 
in  the  camp  compelled  Coligni  to  raise  the  siege. 
^H^A         7.  Henry  of  Anjou  now  appeared  in  the  field,  and  Colignif 
jrojv- '     urged  by  his  troops,  many  of  whom  were  German  auxiliariee^ 
Tovi.     anxious  to  return  to  their  homes,  hazarded  a  battle.  The  plains 
Henry  of    of  Moucontour  uow  witnessed  the  entire  defeat  of  the  protesi- 
^eaSTibe'  ^^^'    Coligni,  though  severely  wounded,  was  soon  in  Uie  field 
proteatanti,  at  the  head  of  another  formidable  army.    Having  obtained  some 
^ii^OM.'   successes  which  inspirited  his  troops,  the  court  commenced  ne- 
gotiations, and  a  treaty  highly  favorable  to  the  protestants  was 
£*Medici?  concluded.     Liberty  of  worship   in  their  towns   was  again 
Che  penoni-  granted ;  and  their  well-grounded  fears  of  treachery  were  lulled 
t^iuSiaa  by  their  being  permitted  to  garrison  four  strong  places,  Rochelle^ 
^te-cnft'^  Montauban,  Cognac,  and  I^  Charte,  as  guarantees  that  the  Con- 
or Machial  ditions  would  be  observed.    But  the  most  horrible  perfidy  was 
Ijf w°JnlS  meditated.    The  design  of  the  court  was  no  other  than  to  lull 
firom  Ma--    the  fears  of  the  protestant  leaders,  draw  them  to  the  capital,  and 
who  doee    Other  cltics,  and  then  massacre  them  all. 
^r5*^V**      ^'  ^^  various  pretexts,  they  were  induced  to  come  to  Paris. 
**'      Coligni,  ever  true  to  his  country,  was  incited  by  the  prospect 
of  commanding  in  a  war  with  Philip  of  Spam,  for  the  recovery 

5.  What  peace  was  next  made  I  Have  you  read  of  any  peace  made  by 
that  bad  woman  which  did  not  prove  a  **  lame  peace"  to  those  who  pnt  any 
faith  in  her  engagements  f*-B.  How  did  she  infringe  this  treaty  f  What  oe- 
ourred  at  the  battle  of  Jamac  t  What  was  done  by  Jeanne  d' Albrat  f  How 
was  young  Henry  regarded  f— T.  What  parties  engaged  at  Montcontonrf 
What  was  the  result  f  What  did  Coligni f  What  treaiy  was  now  made? 
What  was  the  design  of  Catharine  and  her  party  f— 8.  How  and  whm 
were  the  leaden  of  me  protestants  collected  f 
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of  Flanders.    He  was  received  with  the  most  devoted  respect,  ^Mamm$. 
consulted  on  every  occasion,  and  addressed  by  the  young  mon-  period  ii. 
arch  with  the  title  of  father.    The  virtuous  queen  of  Navarre    c"^'*  "• 
came  with  Henry,  her  gallant  son,  then  seventeen.    A  marriage  n^^v^ 
had  been  proposed  for  him,  with  Ma.roaret,  the  siste/r  of  the 
king ;  but  the  suspicious  eye  of  maternal  aflbction  saw  treachery 
in  the  caresses  of  Catharine ;  and  she  withheld  her  consent  She     i^wo 
difed  suddenly,  probably  by  poison.     The  negotiations  for  the   Augmt  n. 
marriage  proceeded ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  protestants  through-  Henry  wiitf 
out  France  were  summoned  to  Paris  to  celebrate  its  festivities.    Margaret. 
The  wedding  toojt  place  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  Paris  re- 
sounded wiUi  mirth  and  revelry. 

9.  At  the  stillness  of  midnight,  on  St  Bartholomew's  eve. 
August  24th,  the  tocsin  bell  of  St  Germain  L'Auxerrois,  awoke 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris.     It  was  the  signal  to  begin  the  dread 

fal  massacre ;  and  the  morning  light  looked  upon  more  Uian  ten     Aag.  24. 
thousand  bleeding  corpses  of  the  protestants,  strewed  through-  af"JJJj!!J^ 
out  the  streets,  and  within  the  houses  and  sanctuaries  of  the      iomew. 
city.     Warriors,  women,  infants,  and  old  men  were  slain.     In 
other  parts  of  Fran  ce,  there  were  put  to  death  sixty  thousand  more.   Mow  than 
The  catholic  family  of  Montmorenci  gave  funeral  honors  to  the  ^^iBcreS!*" 
mangled  remains  of  Coligni.    Pope  Pius  V.,  on  hearing  of  the 
massacre,  was  afiected  to  tears ;  but  Gregory  XII.  who  at  this 
time  succeeded  him,  insulted  the  majesty  of  heaven  by  return- 
ing public  thanks  for  these  atrocious  cruelties. 

10.  The  king  was,  meanwhile,  seized  with  all  the  horrors  of 
remorse.  When  the  assassins,  who  had  acted  by  his  authority, 
came  to  relate,  and  make  a  merit  of  their  bloody  deeds,  the 
spectators  beheld  him  shuddering  as  if  with  cold.     He  hated 

from  that  fame  his  wicked  mother  and  the  Guises.    "  1  know  J^^^^^yf 
not,"  said  he  to  his  confidential  physician, ''  what  has  happened  Charles  ix. 
to  me,  but  in  mind  and  body  I  am  shaking  as  in  a  fever.     It  ^Sumoiil?)* 
veems  to  me  every  moment,  whether  waking  or  sleeping,  that     \f^^4, 
mangled  bodies  present  themselves  to  me  with  hideous  faces, 
and  covered  with  blood."    No  earthly  medicine  could  reach 
the  seat  of  his  disease ;  and  he  died  at  the  chateau  of  Vincennes 
in  the  most  agonizing  tortures,  and  bathed  in  his  own  blood* 
which  oozed  from  his  veins. 

11.  His  brother,  Hknrt  of  Anjou,  was  proclaimed  as  Henry  g^^^  m, 
HI.     He  was  not  at  the  time  in  France,  but  in  Poland,  where 

he  had  been  elected  king.    The  catholics,  two  years  afler  his     15^^ 
accession, /ormed  the  celebrated  league  for  the  defence  ofreli-       fjij 
gian,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Hbnrt,  duke  of  Guise.     War    [,eape. 
was  declared  against  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  escaped 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew ;  and,  af\er  having  been  kept 
three  years  a  prisoner  of  state,  had  regained  his  liberty.    The 

'  ■     (f  Thew 

•  8.  What  marriage  had  been  propoeed  for  Henry  of  Navarre?    What  ^"J"  "^^^ 
happened  to  his  mother  t    When  did  the  marriage  take  place  f— O.  Gire  an     JJJJJJJfiy 
account  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. — lO.  Of  the  remorse  and     failed  the 
death  of  Charles  IX. — 1 1.  The  war  which  foUowedtwas  called  the  war  of    wars  uf  the 
Ihe  three  Henrya^who  were  the  three  f  league.) 
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Modern  Hh.  league  had  in  the  field  two  armies,  each  20,000  strong,  whOe 
PERIOD  II.  the  king  of  Navarre  could  raise  at  the  most,  only  5,000  men ; 

CHAP.  n.  yet  his  valor  and  abilities,  and  that  of  his  few  followers  sus- 
^^^"^^^'**^  tained  him.  At  Coutras  he  encountered  an  army  of  the  royal- 
^Hennfo?*  ists,  which  he  defeated,  but  was  unable  to  reap  the  advantages 
Navarre  de-  of  victory ;  for  he  had  no  means  of  paying  his  troops,  and  a 

uVguen.   great  part  of  them  left  him  soon  after  the  battle. 

12.  The  designs  of  the  league  became  apparent  Guise  was 
openly  solicited  to  dethrone  the  king  of  France,  and  take  the 
sceptre  into  his  own  hands.  This  he  dared  not  do ;  but  he  in« 
stigated  the  Parisians,  who  had  organized  a  military  force  of 

I>cathofthe  20,000  men,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  sovereign.     The  Pari- 
S^Tnlln-  *^^  M^Gd  in  their  attempt,  and  Guise  proceeded  to  Paris  to  ac- 
creofBt.    complish  it  himself;  but  the  king  escaped,  and  took  refuge  at 
**mew.***    Rouen.    Guise,  finding  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  usur- 
pation, entered  into  a  compromise  with  the  king  of  France,  and 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.     Henry,  how- 
ever, felt  himself  unsafe  upon  his  throne,  while  his  rival  was  in 
being ;  and  Guise  was  assassinated  by  his  orders,  as  he  was  en* 
tering  the  council  chamber.     Uis  brother,  the  cardinal,  was  sent 
to  prison,  where  he  was  shortly  after  slain ;  and  about  this  time 
died,  too,  that  faithless  queen,  and  wicked  woman,  Catharine  de 
Medici. 

13.  The  pope  now  denounced  the  king  of  France  as  a  here- 
cnnt    tic,  and  the  partisans  of  the  league,  incensed  against  him  for  the 

bead  of  assassination  of  their  leader,  placed  the  duke  of  fif  ayenne,  the 
League,  surviving  brother  of  Guise  at  its  head.     In  these  circumstances^ 
Henry  of  France  leagued  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  at  the 
Henry   head  of  their  united  forces,  marched  to  Paris,  and  invested  iL 
MMina.  The  French  monarch  retired  to  St.  Cloud,  where  th^  dagger  of 
*«*•     a  monk,  suborned  by  the  duchess  of  Montpensier,  sister  to  the 
duke  of  Guise,  accomplished  his  death.   When  dying,  he  named 
Henry  of  Navarre  his  successbr.     He  now  claimed  the  throne 
of  France,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Henry  IV.    The  duke  of 
1589.  Mayenne  caused  the  cardinal  Bourbon,  to  be  proclaimed  under 
IV.      the  name  of  Charles  X. ;  but  he  being  a  prisoner  at  Tours,  May- 
enne took  the  whole  command  of  the  war. 

14.  Henry  met  the  veteran  army  of  the  league  at  Arques, 
jin,     with  a  force  not  one  quarter  of  their  number.    Hard  pressed, 

Q^^*    his  little  army  overpowered,  Henry  rushed  into  the  thickest  of 
iefeats  the  battle,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  Are  there  not  fifty  gentlemen  to  die 
•nwl    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^"ff  '^^    '^^^  faltering  troops  rallied ;  renewed  the 
fight ;  and  became  masters  of  the  field,    Henry  soon  after  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  England,  while  Mayenne  obtainod 

11.  Give  a  more  particular  account  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Of  the  bat- 
tle of  Coutras. — 12.  What  were  the  designs  and  the  conduct  of  Henry 
of  Guise  in  relation  to  the  sovereignty  of  France  T  How  did  Henry  of  France 
keep  the  treaty  of  peace?  What  other  ptotiers  of  the  great  massacre  died 
•bout  this  time?— 13.  What  was  now  done  by  the  pope  and  the  partisans 
of  the  league  f  What  by  Henry  of  France  T  What  by  Henry  of  Navarre! 
What  was  done  by  the  agency  of  the  duchess  of  Montpensier  ?  Whom  did 
Henry  HI.  doclare  his  successor  f — 14.  Relate  the  battle  of  Arquea. 
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supplies  from  Sjiain.  Disastrous  was  now  the  civil  war  which  «*fo^y»flfa> 
wasted  the  fair  fields  of  France,  where  brothers  and  former  period  il 
friends  were  shedding  each  other's  blood.*  On  the  plain  of  Ivry  chap.  ii. 
another  battle  took  place.  Henry,  in  directing  it,  said  to  his  ^«^^^'"*^^ 
troops,  "  Jf  you  lose  your  standards,  follow  my  white  plume ;  ld90- 
you  will  find  it  in  the  way  to  victory  and  honor."  His  predic-  nonryagata 
tion  was  accomplished,  and  his  enemies  defeated.  Tictoruiui. 

15.  Henry  had  invested  the  capital,  and  while  his  warlike 
attitude  made  him  feared,  he  showed  the  kindness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, by  using  every  effort  to  induce  the  Parisians  to  submit ;     1590 
but  they  refused.     His  heart  was  pained  to  witness  the  distress   Henry  be- 
to  which  they  were  reduced  by  famine,  and  he  suffered  those  ■'I'f^J^lJS 
who  wished  to  leave  the  city  to  pass  his  lines  in  safety;  and  iTevedbytiM 
even, — although  blamed  by  his  officers, — ^granted  a  passage  to    ^JSder^ 
several  convoys  of  provision,  destined  for  the  city.    Mean*     Parma. 

>  while  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had  been  to  Flanders,  returned 
reinforced  by  Spanish  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Parma.  Henry 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  siege,  to  oppose 
the  Spaniards ;  whom,  however,  he  was  at  last  unable  to  bring 
to  a  combat  Their  object  being  the  relief  of  the  city,  when 
that  was  accomplished,  they  withdrew  from  France. 

16.  The  cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  now  dead.  The  exploits 
of  Henry  had  filled  Europe  with  his  martial  fame.    The  strict^ 

ness  with  which  he  kept  his  faith  when  once  plighted,  and  the    1594. 
constancy  of  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  made  him  confided  Henry  is  r«. 
in ;  and  he  had  displayed  a  benevolence,  which  should  have   Rome^n? 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  people.     But  worn  out  as  France  was    {^^"^^J^jj; 
with  the  wars  of  the  league,  still  such  was  the  bigotry  of  the  pari8,enten 
times,  that  Henry  was  convinced  that  he  could  not  obtain  the     ^  ^^ 
<^own  unless  he  became  a  catholic.    The  protestant  divines 
counselled  him  rather  to  renounce  protestantism,  than  to  con- 
tinue the  war.     He  accordingly  did  so,  and  was  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church.     By  this  measure,  the  league  ^cantation!' 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  could  never  recover.    Paris  ca-  U  "J«"J*f* 
pitulated,  and  Henry  was  received  into  the  city  as  king  of     moraUty'^ 
France.    The  provinces  gradually  followed  the  example  of  the  *°jtjj.y  ^ 
capital,  until  at  length  the  whole  nation  submitted.    Mayenne, 
supported  by  the  Spanish  interest,  continued  for  a  time  in  arms ; 

*  It  was  during  these  wars  that  the  marquis  of  Rosny,  afterwards  the 
duke  of  Sully,  and  ever  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Henry,  hearing  that  his 
wife  was  danfferously  ill,  went  in  disguise,  with  a  few  followers,  to  his 
oastle,  to  visitlier.  His  brothers  (caihoucs)  had  taken  his  castle,  and  deaf 
to  his  earnest  pleadings,  refused  to  admit  him  to  visit  his  dying  wife.  I'he 
darine  Rosny  prepared  to  attack  his  own  castle,  when  his  brothers,  rather 
from  Tear  than  from  pity  or  afiection,  permitted  him  to  enter. 

14.  What  foreign  nations  furnished  troops,  and  what  was  the  character 
of  the  warf  Relate  the  battle  of  Ivry.— 15.  How  did  Henry  conduct  the 
siege  of  Paris  f  How  was  he  compelled  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the 
■ieffe? — 16.  How  was  Henry  situated  in  1594?  To  what  was  he  coun- 
selled by  protestant  divines,  and  what  did  he  do  f  What  was  the  effect  of 
his  recantation  on  Paris?  On  other  parts  of  France  ?  What  did  tlie  duke 
of  Mayenne  ? 
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MtUmBU.  but  after  the  pope  had  absolved  Henry,  this  officer  made  hu 
PERIOD  II.  submission,  was  received  into  favor,  and  ever  after  remained  a 
CHAP.  II.    firm  friend  to  his  sovereign. 

N-^'N^^^-^     .  17.  The  opposition  of  fiie  protestants,  whose  suspicions  be^oi 

15M-     to  be  excited  by  a  delay  in  securing  their  rights,  and  by  the  dis- 

A^fJn8*"a-  P^^**^  ^^  *'^  ^®  6^**  offices  to  the  catholics,  prevented  Henry 

ken  by  the  from   Carrying  on  vigorously  the  war  ^gainst  Spain.    Thi 

spaniardi.  Spaniards  took  Calais  and  Amiens,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 

that  Henry  could,  in  the  exhausted  state  of  his  finances,  raise 

an  army  to  withstand  them.    At  length,  at  the  head  of  such 

^covered!"  ^^"^®  ^^  ^®  could  assemble,  he  advanced  to  Amiens,  which  he 

invested,  and  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.    He  next  came 

1598.     to  an  accommodation  with  the  protestants,  granting  them,  by 

NanteJu     *h®  celebrated  edict  of  J^antes^  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion, 

and  admission  to  public  offices.     Ambassadors  now  met  at  Fer- 

Peace  of    vins^  where  a  peace  xoith  Spain  was  concluded^  on  terms  favor* 

Tenrins.    able  to  France, 

18.  Although  policy  compelled  Henry  to  grant  most  of  the 

Duke  of    ^^^  offices  to  catholics,  yet  his  chosen  friend  and  counsellor. 

Sully,      from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  was  a  protestant. 

(Sully  was  '^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  DUKE  OF  SuLLY.    The  ecouomy  and  discreet 

notaayeo.  management  of  this  minister,  brought  the  totally   deranged 

oniToccas^  finances  of  the  kingdom  to  order,  and  soon  placed  at  the  dispo* 

H«ry  €on-  sal  of  his  bcloved  monarch,  a  well  furnished  treasury.     Henry, 

wiiaing™  constantly  seconded  by  Sully,  followed  the  bent  of  his  benevo- 

wWch  he    ^®°^  heart,  in  studying  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom. 

was  about   Commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  all  received  a  new 

^•irno  a*'  impulse.    Nor  did  he  limit  his  desires  of  doing  good  to  his  own 

foolish  en-   subjects,  but  he  conceived  the  hold  design  of  banishing  war 

Sffytore    from  Europe^  by  uniting  the  great  powers  in  one  confederacy  ; 

It,— and     establishing  a  grand  council  after  the  model  of  the  Amphicty^ 

gaVe  bUnO   onic^  to  which  all  the  principal  states  of  Europe  should  send 

their  delegates^  and  refer  their  differences.    Sully  at  first  o|>* 

Henry*!     posed  his  views  as  visionary,  but  afterwards  entered  fully  into 

fihing  w^  them.    Elizabeth  of  England,  for  whom  Henry  had  a  high  re- 

by  uniting*  spect,  was  also  a  party  to  the  scheme.*    It  was  the  opinion  of 

frandTcoii*  ^hese  Sovereigns,  that  the  house  of  Austria  must  first  be  hum* 

Cederacy.    bled  before  this  project  could  be  carried  into  effect    The  death 

of  Elizabeth  was  deplored  by  Henry ;  yet  he  proceeded  to  make 

*  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Sully-— sec  his  "  Memotrs.** 
Some  writers  have  treated  Henry's  great  design  with  levity,  considering  it 
as  a  mere  covering  to  his  views  against  the  house  of  Austria.  The  charac* 
ter  of  Elizabeth  makes  it  not  improbable  that  this  motive  was  predominant 
with  her ;  but  Henry  had  a  great  and  benevolent  heart  as  well  as  a  fertils 
mind,  and  he  was  not  a  man  of  pretences. 

IT.  With  what  were  the  protestants  displeased  T  How  did  the  war  with 
Spain  proceed  ?  Bsr  what  edict  were  the  protestants  quieted  ?  What  treatf 
was  made  wiih  Spain  t— 18.  Give  an  account  of  the  duke  of  Sully  f  Whi 
did  he  in  regard  to  the  finances  ?  In  what  did  he  aid  his  friend  and  sove- 
reign f  What  bold  and  philanthropic  design  had  Henry  formed  r  Who  en- 
tered  into  his  views?  What  was  believed  mnet  be  done  before  they  ooaM 
he  accomplished! 
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fast  proparations  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design ;  but  he  Jfa^w^Jfa^ 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  them,  by  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac,  an  period  il 
obscure  assassin.    The  French  nation  wept  for  him  as  for  a   cbap.  n. 
iather.    The  vile* assassin, — whose  name  the  afflicted . Sully  ^^^^n^'s^ 
never  would  pronounce, — suiibred  a  terrible  death.  16111. 

19.  Henry  JV.  as  has  been  related,  married  at  an  early  age,  ^Sainated 
Margaret,  sister  to  the  king  of  France.  He  afterwards  divorced  (i>7  the  insti- 
her,  and  married  Mart  de  Medici,  a  weak  and  passionate  S^sui^s^who 
woman,  whom  he  too  often  irritated  by  his  prominent  fault,  a  *'«  hf^Srt 
want  of  conjugal  fidelity.  She  on  her  part,  incapable  of  appre-  %/  jvvmta.) 
ciating  \he  noble  energies  of  his  character,  or  seeking  by  discreet 
measures  to  win  his  wandering  affections,  did  but  make  herself 
disagreeable  by  continual  reproaches,  and  by  keeping  around 

aer,  Italian  favorites,  whom  he  particularly  disliked. 

20.  GERMANY. — Ferdinand  I.,  the  younger  son  of  Philip'  4550  . 
die  Handsome,  and  the  insane  Joanna,  succeeding  his  brother  Ferdi-' 
Charles  V.  as  emperor  of  Germany,  occupied  his  short  reign  n^n^'- 
in- honest  endeavors  to  compose  the  religious  differences  which 
agitated  the  empire ;  and  in  prosecuting  claims  to  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  he  derived  by  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress,  Anne,  daughter  of  Ladislaus.     In  these  countries  Peace 
the  Turks  resisted  him  and  made  conquests.     In  the  diet  of  Of  Re* 
Ratisbon,  assembled  soon  after  his  accession,  the  '^  Peace  of  llgion* 
Religion"  was  confirmed.    The  council  of  Trent  was  reassem- 
bled  in  1562.    The  whole  body   of  protestants  rejected  its 
dogmas,  and  denied  its  authority ;  as  did  a  portion  of  the  catho- 
lics.    It  is  memorable  as   being  the   last   called  a  general 
council. 

21.  Maximilian  II.,  son  and  successQi^  of  Ferdinand,  was 
early  in  his  reign  engaged  in  war  with  S9>geMAN  I.,  with  whom  1*64. 
his  father  had  unsuccessfully  contended,  ^d  who  was  now  miin 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  Germany.    The  success  of  the  imperial     "• 
generals  checked  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms,  and  on  the 
death  of  Solyman,  his  son  and  successor  Selim  II.,  concluded 
a  peace  of  twelve  years.    Maximilian  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
RoDOLFH  II.,  during  whose  long  reign,  the  empire  continued  ^51^0^ 
almost  undisturbed  by  intestine  broils.    He  was  himself  of  a    ro-  ' 
pea:eful  temper,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  doiphii., 
astunomy,  in  company  with  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler.    His    »^^  ^^^ 
brother  Matthias  conducted  the  war  with  the  Turks,  who  had  greatest  a*. 
in^-aded  Hungary ;  and  the  renown  and  influence  he  acquired   oftb»"w. 
by  his  success,  enabled  him  to  obtain  tlie  crown  of  Hungary^ 

and  make  himself  master  of  Austria  and  Moravia^  all  of  which 

18.  What  hindered  his  attempting  to  accomplish  his  great  and  good  plan? 
—19.  What  account  can  you  give  of  Mary  de  Medici? — 20.  Who  waa 
Ferdinand  I.f  To  what  part  of  the  honors  of  his  brother  did  he  succeed  ? 
Kow  was  his  reign  occupied  ?  What  was  done  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  ? 
What  account  can  you  give  of  the  council  of  Trent? — 21.  Who  succeeded 
Ferdinand  ?  Who  was  his  and  his  fether's  adversary,  and  what  was  he 
msping  at  ?  How  did  the  Turkish  war  terminate  ?  Give  an  account  of 
the  next  emperor?  What  great  astronomers  were  his  contemporaries? 
What  kingdom  did  his  brother  obtain  ? 

44 
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CYPRUS  CONaUERED  BT  THE  TURKS. 
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Rodolph  confirmed  to  him,  rather  than  his  own  peace  and  that 
of  the  empire  should  be  disturbed. 

22.  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.— The  sultan  Solyman,  be- 
sides  the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  the  German  enipire^ 
during  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  had  despatched  a  fleet  and  army 
to  reduce  the  island  of  Malta,  where  the  knights  of  St.  Johnfkai 
been  established^  and  still  maintained  themselves.  The  Turkish 
general,  Mustafha,  besieged  the  island ;  but  the  governor  of 
Sicily  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  knights,  the  Turks,  after  a  sieg€ 
of  Ave  months,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  the 
loss  of  24,000  men. 

23.  Selim  II.  afler  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Germany^ 
turned  his  arms  eastward ;  but  failing  in  his  attempt  to  reduce 
Persia,  he  invaded  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  belonged  to  the 
republic  of  Venice.  A  league  was  formed  between  the  pope, 
Pius  v.,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetians,  for  its  defence. 
Their  forces  failing  to  arrive  in  season,  the  Turks  conquered 
Cyprus^  and  subjected  its  inhabitants  to  the  most  inhuman 
cruelties.  They  extended  their  ravages  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Istria.  The  pope,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Venetians, 
assembled  their  fleet,  and  a  naval  engagement  between  them  and 
the  Turks  took  place  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  For  duration, 
fierceness,  and  destruction  of  human  life,  it  was  at  tliat  period 
unequalled.  The  Christians,  commanded  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  were  at  length  victorious.  The  following  season^ 
however,  Selim  equipped  another  fleet,  which  again  spread  the 
terror  of  the  Turkish  arms.  Philip  soon  found  his  attention 
drawn  to  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  Venetians  concluded  a 
treaty,  by  which  Cyorus  was  left  in  possession  of  the  Turkgi 
Tunis,  which  had  (^''^gn  taken  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  was  re- 
taken by  the  sult^  **  The  three  sovereigns  who  immediately 
succeeded  Selun,  di^  not  extend  the  Turkish  conquests. 

ftfl.  Give  an  account  of  the  sieffe  of  Malta  and  its  result  7— 5^3.  Of  ths 
conquest  of  Cypnu  t  Of  the  batue  of  Liepanto  f  Of  the  Turkish  depreda 
tiomt 
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Tbe  Pllgrlmt  In  the  Cabin  of  the  May-Flowor,  16S0. 

PERIOD  III. 

FROX 
TBB  ASSISSIVITION  >  1610.  k  OF  HEITRT  IT. 
TO 


TO 

THE  SX£CUTIOW  O^Z  1048.  J^ND  THE  TREATY 

CHARLES  I.  S  C  0^  WESTPHALIA. 


CHAPTER  I, 

The  Scandinavian  Nations. — Germany. 

1.  The  Scandinavian  Nations  are  those  west  of  the  Baltic,  Mcd^mHit, 
Denmark^  Norway  and  Sweden.    Their  history  during  the  dark  period  m. 
ages  is  that  of  unprincipled  freebooters, — bloody  piraies, — who    chap,  l 
looked  upon  the  more  peaceful  and  wealthy,  as  the  wolf  upon  v^^v^^/ 
the  well-fed  lamb.     We  have  seen  how,  under  the  names  of  (These  na- 
Sea-kings,  Danes,  and  Normans,  they  ravaged  and  conquered  nc^dVumaii 
England, — and  caused  Charlemagne  to  weep  for  the  miseries   j^^i^^'J^,*® 
which  he  saw  that  these,  the  only  barbarians  of  Europe  unsub-      goiu.) 
dued  by  his  martial  genius,  would  yet  inflict  upon  his  people. 
We  have  seen  them,  under  Hollo,  overcome  and  give  their  name 
to  the  west  of  France,  and  thence  through  William  the  Con- 
queror, Robert  Guiscard,  and  his  brother  Roger,  give  law  to 
England,  Naples,  and  Sicily.     In  the  great  movement  of  the  fl^®^'"^*- 
crusades,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders,  Bohemond    Harold  a 
and  Tancred,  were  of  this  stock.    The  abandonment  of  their  prince ''bap* 
^barbarous  and  sanguinary  customs  was  owing  in  part  to  their  tixed  at  in- 
intercourse  with  more  civilized  nations;  but  chiefly  to  Chris-    ««**»«*"> 

Part  III. — Chap.  I. — 1.  Which  were  called  the  Scandinavian  nations  T 
What  were  the  people  during  the  dark  ages?  What  in  the  co-^rse  of  the 
hiatory  has  already  been  related  of  them  t  i'9  what  causes  was  the  change 
in  their  barbarous  customs  owing  t 
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JCARGARET  OF  WiiLDEHAB. 
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tianity  vihich  was  introduced  into  Denmark  in  the  nintb 
century,  into  Norway  in  the  tenth,  and  into  Sweden  in  the 
eleventh. 

2.  The  union  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  under 
Margaret  of  Waldemar,  "the  Semiramis  of  the  North," 
greatly  contributed  to  their  common  advantage.  She  was  tha 
daughter  of  Waldemar  1 1.,*  king  of  Denmark.  By  her  talents 
and  address  she  obtained,  on  her  father's  death,  contrary  to  the 
Salic  custom  of  the  Danes,  peaceable  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty. On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Haqcin,  king  of  Nor- 
way, she  in  the  same  peaceable  manner,  in  tlie  face  of  custom 
and  prescription,  made  herself  queen  of  the  admiring  Norwe- 
gians ;  and  such  was  her  i&me  for  wisdom  and  energy,  that 
when  the  Swedes  were  oppressed  by  Albert,  a  German  con- 
queror, they  invited  her  aid.  She  went  with  an  army,  defeated 
Albert  in  battle,  and  made  him  prisoner.  After  seven  years  of 
war,  occurred  the  "  Union  of  Calmar,"  by  which  the  three 
nations  formally  united  in  a  confederacy,  each  having  its  own 
legislature,  but  under  the  same  monarch.  They  elected  Mar- 
garet. She  established  many  wise  regulations,  and  during  her 
reign  great  advances  were  made  in  commerce  and  the  arts. 
But  she  was  absolute;  and  when  the  nobility  reminded  her,  that 
they  had  records  of  her  oath  to  observe  restrictions,  she  replied, 
"  You  had  better  keep  them,  as  I  shall  the  castles  and  cities  of 
my  kingdom,  and  all  else  pertaining  to  my  dignity.''  She  had 
no  child,  but  adopted  Eric,  a  grand-nephew,  who  proved  a 
weak  prince,  and  unequal  to  his  station. 

3.  A  period  of  war  and  confusion  succeeded,  when  Swe- 
den had  a  separate  king.  In  1613,  Christian  II.,  called  the 
"  Nero  of  the  North,"  was  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Sweden  was  divided  into  two  parties,  and  Troll,  archbishop  il 
Upsal,  encouraged  Christian  to  invade  that  kingdom.  He  killed 
the  king,  Steen  Sture,  in  battle,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
diet  He  then  made  a  great  feast,  and  treacherously  slew  his 
guests, — ^ninety-four  nobles  and  bishops, — ^after  which  he  let 
loose  his  troops  upon  the  people;  and  Sweden  bled  at  every 
pore.  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  fled  and  con- 
cealed himself  among  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia,  whence  he 
issued  witli  a  resolute  band.  All  his  countrymen  rose  at  his 
signal  of  revolt,  against  the  man  whom  they  all  hated.  They 
expelled  the  Danes,  and  placed  Gustavus  on  the  throne.  He 
encouraged  agriculture  and  commerce,  improved  the  Swedidi 
jurisprudence ;— and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation, 
he,  with  the  Swedish  people,  received  its  doctrines.    It  was  id 


%.  What  union  contributed  to  advance  theh*  prosperity  T  Whose  daughter 
was  Margaret,  and  what  throne  did  sh)  ascend  on  his  death  ?  Who  was 
her  husband,  and  in  what  manner  did  she  succeed  to  his  authority  t  What 
were  the  circumstances  of  her  becoming  the  sovereign  of  Sweden  ?    What 

Ssniculars  can  you  give  of  the  Union  of  Caimar?— 5.  What  wai»  the  con- 
ition  of  these  nations  in  1513?    What  account  can  you  give  of  Cbristxao 
II.  t     Of  Gustavus  Vasa? 
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defence  of  these  that  we  are  soon  to  see  his  descendant,  the 

great  Gustavus  Adolphus  come  forward  as  the  hero  of  liis  pbri'd  ni. 
age..    With  him  to  command  her  armies,  and  his  able  minister     chaf.  i. 
OxENSTiERN  to  manage  her  revenues  and  internal  police,  Sweden  v^-^•■^• 
rose,  in  this  period,  to  a  first  rate  power.    After  the  dissolution     16U 
of  the  Union  of  Calmer,  Norway  became  again  confederated   Siiphw 
with  Denmark,  each  of  the  two  states  having  its  own  assemblj, 
but  both  under  the  same  king. 

4.  At  the  death  of  Rodolph,  the  imperial  throne  was  given  1612.1 
to  his  brother,    the   archduke   Matthias.     The  protestant    ^at^- 
princes  of  the  German  confederation  had  formed  a  league  called 
"  The  Evangelical  Union."    Matthias  had  hitherto  shown  him-     mv 
•elf  friendly  to  them,  but  they  now  pressing  him  for  an  exten-  v.^. 
sion  of  their  privileges,  he  resisted  their  demands,  and  they  •eliefil 
complained  that  he  encroached  upon  their  rights,  and  took  up  rj.!^. 
anns.    This  proved  ihe  beginning  of  tJie  thirty  years*  toar,  formed 
Biatthias  procured  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  for  his  leos. 
cousin  Ferdinand,  the  duke  of  Styria,  whom  he  designed  for 
his  successor  in  the  empire.    These  measures  alarmed  the  Hun- 
garians and  Bohemians,  who  took  part  with  the  revolted  princes  1619. 
of  the  Evangelical  Union.    Amidst  these  disorders  Matthias  ^J®J^{^ 
died,  and  Ferdinand  U,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  (duke  of 
Bohemians  continued   their  revolt,  deposed  Ferdinand,  and  p^e'dll^ 
elected  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom,  Frederic  y.,elec-  ric  v.  J 
tor  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
James  I.,  reigning  sovereign  of  England.    Besides  the  support 
of  the  protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  Frederic  received  the 
•id  of  Bethlbm  Gabo^  the  chief  or  vaivode  of  Transylvania,    ^^^^^ 
a  tributary  of  the  grand  sultan;  a  body  of  8,000  troops  from  Snceatoniof 
the  Low  Countries  under  Henry  of  Nassau,  and  2,000  Eng-  *i|^^2w.)' 
lish  volunteers.    His  preparations  were,  however,  inadequate 
for  the  war,  in  which  he  had  to  withstand  the  united  strength 
of  the  house  of  Austria, — the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  arch-duke  of  Austria.     Their  army  being  commanded  by    jt^n^ 
TiLLT,  defeated  that  of  Frederic  at  Prague.    The  imperialists  prague, 
drove  him  from  his  palatinate,  and  degraded  him  from  his  ^f^llii^JJl 
electOFBl  dignity,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Ba*  der  Trnvd^ 
▼aria.    Frederic's  father-in-law  refused   in  this  extremity  to  efwtor  pL 
aid  him,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  subjects ;  the  English     latino, 
considering  that  their  king  showed  himself,  by  this  neglect, 
false  to  the  protestant  cause. 

6.  Ferdinand,  after  crushing  a  league  of  the  northern  powers, 

3.  Of  GttBtavus  AdolphuB  ?  Who  was  his  minister  f — #.  Who  sueceed- 
•d  Rodolph  in  the  Gennan  empire  t  What  league  was  formed  by  the  pro- 
testant pnnces  t  By  what  actions  did  Matthias  manirest  a  graspinf;  dispo- 
aition  f  What  proved  the  beeinning  of  the  thirty  yeaxa  war  f  Who  joined 
the  princes  of  the  Evangelical  Union  against  the  emperor  T  What  account 
can  you  give  of  his  successor  ff  Give  an  account  of  Frederic  V.,  and  ob- 
serve particularly  whom  he  married,  as  it  is  through  this  princess  that  aueen 
Victoria  and  her  immediaio  ancestors  hold  the  throne  of  England  T  What 
princes  are  mentioned,  belonging  to  the  house  of  Austna  in  Germany  and 
Spain  ff    How  did  James  L  treat  his  fon-in-Iaw  X 
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jbdinBU.  at  the  head  of  which  was  Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark,  aspired 
PERrDiii.  to   establish  a  despotic  power  in  Germany, — to  reduce  the 

CHAP.  I.  princes  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  and  to  revive  tlie  imperial  juris- 
'^^^v'^^  diction  in  Italy.  His  first  attempt  upon  the  protestant  princes 
r^  uif  "V**  ^*®  made  by  an  edict  requiring  them  to  restore  tJie  church  lands 
deric  crush-  and  benejiccs  which  they  had  possessed  since  the  peace  ofPassatu 
Ferdinand   ^^^  pHnces  remonstrated,  and  ui^ed  that  the  edict  was  illegaL 

provokeB  Ferdinand  persisted,  and  the  protestants  formed  a  secret  alliance 
i^t^^nV^^mth  Gustavus' Molphus^  of  Sweden.  This  monarch  had 
who  form  a  already  shown  his  valor  in  war,  and  his  wisdom  in  peace.     He 

Sweden'  was  a  zealous  protestant,  and  he  deemed  it  policy  to  unite  him- 
'"iftSo'*  self  with  those  powers  who  sought  to  weaken  the  dreaded  in- 
(Paruy  on  Aueuce  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  furthermore,  the  emperor 
account  of  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  by  assisting  the  Poles  in  their 

partfy^oi  wars  against  the  Swedes.  The  alliance  was  extended  to  the 
bauncc  of  ^^^^  ^  France,  where  the  cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  prime 

power.)  mover,  and  he  sympathised  with  Gustavus  in  the  desire  of 
Engfa^Vaw  ^^^^biug  the  Austrian  power.  Holland  also  came  into  the  alii- 
Uie  protest-  ance ;  and  Charles  I.,  now  king  of  England,  furnished  the  allies 

M31.     ^>^^  ^fi^  "^^n- 
j^ipsic,       6.  Gustavus  entered  Fomerania,  and  made  himself  master  of 

Adoiphns    many  important  places.     At  Leipsic,  he  obtained  a  complete 

^TuiV     victory  over  the  imperial  forces,  under  the  command  of  Tilly, 

who  was  an  able  general.    All  the  members  of  the  Evangelic^ 

Union  now  joined  his  standard ;  and  he  possessed  himself  of 

the  whole  country  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,    Tilly  having 

1633.     ^®®^  killed,  the  renowned  Wallenstein  succeeded  him.     To 

LUTZEM-.  him  Gustavus  offered  battle  at  Lutzen.    The  contest  lasted  froni 

Victorious'  day-break  till  sunset,  when  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  Swedes 

but  their*  at  length  triumphed  over  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy ; 

k  Dg  slain,    i^^j  Gustavus  perished.    When  wounded  on  the  field,  and  asked 

by  an  enemy  who  he  was,  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  king  of 

Sweden,  and  I  seal  with  my  blood  the  protestant  religion,  and 

the  liberties  of  Germany." 

7.  As  Gustavus  left  but  one  child,  Christina,  a  daughter  of 
six  years  of  age,  the  government  of  Sweden  was  held  by  the 
Sweden     ^^^  Statesman  Ozenstiern,  who  was  made  regent    The  war 
ably  go.     was  Conducted  with  vigor,  and  officers  formed  in  the  school  of 
^*"*       Gustavus  sent  into  Germany.    The  imperial  general,  Wallen- 
stein, being  assassinated,  the  command  was  given  to  Fbrdinaptd, 
king  of  Hungary,  eldest  son  of  the  emperor.    The  accession 

ft.  What  league  did  Ferdinand  crush  ?  What  did  his  ambition  next  aspira 
to  t  What  new  league  was  formed  against  him  f  What  account  is  given 
of  Gnatavus  Adolphus  V  What  motives  operated  with  him  in  forming  the 
league  t  Ijook  over  your  map,  and  point  to  the  countries  subject  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  (the  whole  Spanish  peninsula, 
Naples  and  Sicily,  Flanders,  Germany,  Hungary  and  Bohemia,)  and  now 
point  10  the  nations  leaeued  against  them. — 6.  what  battle  was  fonzbt,  and 
with  what  result?  Who  succeeded  Tilly  in  command?  Where  did  Gus- 
tavus give  him  battle,  and  with  what  result  V — 7.  Who  was  heiress,  and 
who  reffent  of  Sweden  f  What  was  the  fate  of  Wallenstein  ?  Who  sue 
ceededliim  in  command  t 
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of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bavaria,  with  a  reinforcement  pf^Jifo^^rnnu* 

Spanish  troops,  at  this  time,  strengthened  the  imperial  party,  peri'd  hi. 

The  army  of  the  confederates,  under  the  command  of  general  chap.  i. 

Horn,  and  the  duke  op  Saxe-Weimar,  encountered  the  forces  ^^-^"^^^*^ 

of  the  king  of  Hungary  at  Nordlingen.    One  of  the  mo*st  1634. 

bloody  battles  recorded  in  history  ensued.     It  ended  in  the  zjj^oEJf. 

total  defeat  of  the  Swedes.    The  emperor  now  negotiated  with  ^^,?gjJ*JJ; 

the  Evangelical  Union  the  treaty  of  Prague^  by  which  he  left  feat  the' 

the  protestants  in  possession  of  the  church  property,  and  per-  Swedes, 

mitted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  throughout  the  em-  1635. 

pire,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Treaty  of 

provinces  of  the  house  of  Austria.  '**'*** 

8.  A  new  alliance  was  formed  between  Sweden  and  France,  -|jo|» 
and  the  latter  kingdom  now  openly  participated  in  the  war.    Tn  ^^^^ 
upper  Germany,  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  defeated  by  the  stock. 
Swedish  general,  Bannier,  in  a  battle  fought  at  Wittstock.  dcr^^Bannier 
Ferdinand  III.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  totheim-  victoriom. 
penal  throne,  and  continued  the  war  against  Sweden,  France,  /^^^ 
and  the  protestants.    The  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  defeated  the  confede-' 
imperial  army  near  Brisac,  and  reduced  this  with  many  other  gi[xJ.wti! 
towns.    The  Swedes  were  triumphant  in  Pomerania.    Bannier  mer  victo- 
crossed  the  Elbe,  entered  ^ony,  obtained  advantages  over  the  J^^a 
imperialists  in  several  slight  engagements,  and  near  Chemnitz,  qhrm- 

f  lined  a  complete  victory.     He  next  invaded  Bohemia,  and  at  ilTJ^r- 

randeiz  fought  the  imperialists,  under  Hofskirk,  and,  again  deiz' 

victorious,  he  pursued  the  retreating  army  to  the  walls   of  ®*JJrioa».** 
Prague,  and  took  the  imperial  general  prisoner. 

9.  Bannier  next  formed  a  plan  of  attacking  Ratisbon,  duv' 
the  session  of  a  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  there  convent 
Joined  by  the  French  army  under  Guelbriant,  he  crossed  the 
Danube  on  the  ice,  captured  1,500  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  (Arch-duke 
seized  the  equipage  and  advance  guard  of  the  emperor,  who  {Je^SJir'ap? 
himself  narrowly  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner.     An  uncx-  parent  0^ 
pected  thaw  saved  the  city,  and  compelled  Bannier  to  recross  ^^^^' 
the  river.    A  powerful  imperial  army  now  assembled  under 
general  Piccolomini,  and  the  archduke  Leopold.    Bannier 
marched  through  Bohemia,  followed  by  the  imperial  general, 

but  before  any  decisive  action  could  take  place,  death  deprived  j^f^^f, 

the  confederates  of  the  great  Swedish  commander.    Torsten-  butt'kl. 
SON,  another  general  who  had  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ^wuhw?* 
was  sent  from  Sweden  by  Oxenstiem,  with  a  strong  reinforce-     French 
ment  of  troops,  and  a  large  sum  of  money.    Before  the  arrival  fe^a^sthetm 

of  Torstenson,  Guelbriant  had  led  his  forces  to  battle,  and  de-   pe'Wfat* 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

T.  Who  commanded  the  army  of  the  allies  T  What  battle  was  fought, 
and  with  what  result  t  What  arrangements  were  made  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague? — 8.  What  new  alliance  was  formed?  Trace  through  this  para- 
graph the  victories  of  the  Swedes  under  their jn-eat  general  Bannier.  Who 
succeeded  Ferdinand  II.  in  the  empire  ?  What  victory  did  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar  gain  over  his  troops?— 9.  What  bold  plan  was  formed  by 
Bannier  ?  Whose  assistance  had  he  in  its  execution  ?  How  far  did  it  suc- 
ceed? 
had 


I  ?    What  change  in  the  Swedish  commanders  now  took  olace  ?    What 
the  French  general  Guelbriant  done  before  the  airival  or  Torstenson  ff 
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Modem  HU.^  feated  the  imperialists  near  Wolfenbultel.    After  his  arrival,  tfte 
PERPD  III.  French  and  Swedes  separated.    Guelbriant  entered  Westphalia* 

CHAP.  I.    and  Torstenson,  Bohemia. 
v^^/^'x-^      ]0.  In  the  ensuing  campaign,  Guelbriant  defeated  the  impo- 
rkl  general,  and  made  himself  master  of  almost  the  whole  eleo<- 
torate  of  Cologne.    Torstenson  obtained  two  victories  over  th« 
imperialists,  c^ter  which  he  reduced  Leipzic.    The  court  of 
Vienna,  in  dismay,  commenced  negotiations,  which  were,  how- 
^"Sween*   ?^*®^'  retarded  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  of  cardinal 
Sweden  and'  Richclieu:    During  these  conferences,  Torstenson  invaded  Hol-^ 
iHnmark.   ^^^^^ .  ^^  j^j^g  ^£  Denmark  having  exhibited  evidence  of  hos- 
tility towards  Sweden.    Christian  IV.,  the  Danish  king,  now 
implored  the  aid  of  the  erap6ror,  who  dispatched  one  of  his 
generals  to  withstand  the  army  of  Torstenson.    The  mediation 
of  France  soon  produced  an  accommodation  between  these 
northern  powers,  and  enabled  Sweden  to  turn  all  her  eneigies 
against  the  empire. 
1645.         ^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Sweden  also  entered  into  a  treai^  with 
THJtBOR.  George  Racoczi,  the  vaivode  of  Transylvania,  who,  by  invad- 
^ Mdthe°"  ^^S  Hungary,  divided  the  forces  of  the  empire.    Torstenson  in* 
Swedes  de-  vaded  Bohemia,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  surprising 
^periaiLu!'  Prague,  drew  the  imperialists  into  an  engagement  near  Thabory 
where  he  defeated  diem  with  great  slaughter.    Many  towns 
^'^nif^'  ^^^  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  who  became  masters  of  the 
The  imperi-  Danube  on  the  side  of  Moravia.     In  the  meantime,  the  impe« 
''^rennr^  rialists,  under  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  met  the  French,  now 
French     ^nder  the  command  of  the  marshal  Turenwe,  and  defeated 
them  on  the  plains  of  Maritndal. 

€2.  Turenne,  however,  made  a  successful  retreat,  crossed  the 

Maine  in  safety,  and  soon  after  received  a  reinforcement  of 

mvrS^    8,009  i^c°9  under  the  duke  d'ExVghien,  afterwards  the  great 

LijiraEJ^.  CoNni.     At  Nordlingen  he  encountered  the  imperialists,  and 

and  Conde  "^*^  ^^^  victorious.    The  success  of  Turenne  spread  terror 

rictorioat.    through  the  provinces,  and  induced  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 

Bavaria,  and  the  German  princes,  to  renounce  the  alliance  with 

the  emperor,  and  make  a  tnice  with  France.    The  following 

year  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  by  the  armistice  of  Ulm,  induced 

164T     Wrangel,  the  Swedish  general  who  had  succeeded  Torsten* 

KUMMER'  son,  to  abandon  Bohemia.    The  treaty  was  violated,  and  the  nexl 

^^fnief   sprmg,  Wrangel,  joined  hy  Turenne,  fought  the  imperialists  and 

defeat  the   defeated  them    at   Zummerhausen.       Koniosmark,  another 

Imperialists.  Swedish  general,  surprised  the  new  city  of  Prague,  and  madt 

himself  its  master. 

13.  The  emperor  now  sued  earnestly  for  peace,  and  the  n»> 

10.  What  defeats  did  the  imperialistfl  next  experience  t  What  retarded 
neffotiationa  with  France?  What  northern  powers  became  embroiled? 
What  nation  mediated  between  them? — 11.  What  ally  did  France  and 
Sweden  gain  from  the  east  ?  What  farther  success  had  the  alliea  ?  Who 
was  commander  of  the  French  ?  What  battle  now  occurred,  arid  with  vrfaai 
result? — 12.  How  and  where  did  Turenne  retrieve  bis  lont  What  m 
the  principal  events  noticed  in  1647  ? 
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Eliations  resulted  in  the  Tnaly  of  fVestphalia^  signed  October  JM*wi  flfc 
,  1648.    ThU  highly  important  treaty  constitutes  an  approach  peri'd  in. 
to  confederation  among  the  contracting  powers ; — it  has  served    cha?.  i. 
ma  a  basis  for  the  future  treaties, — ^most  of  the  succeeding  wars  v^^v^^ 
having  had  reference  to  the  balance  of  power.    Its  conditions 
showed  that  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  humbled. 
To  France  were  granted  Alsatia^  Brisac,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Metz,   Tonl.  and   Verdun; — ^to   Sweden,  5000,000   crowns,    1648. 
with  Upper  Pomerania,  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  and  a  part  of  Lower  Treaty  Of 
Pomerania,  Wismar,  Bremar,  and  Verden,  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  Weslpbn* 
the  empire.    The  upper  palatinate,  with  the  electoral  dignity,       lift* 
was  continued  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  while  the  lotoer  palcUi' 
note  was  restored  to  Charles  Louis,  son  of  the  deposed  elector; 
an  eighth  electorate  being  established  on  his  account,     Switzer- 
land and  Holland  were  declared  to  be  free  and  sovereign  states, 
and  ^  tlie  three  religions^  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic," 
were  each  admitted  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  several  tenets. 
Thus  ended  the  thirty  years'  war,  which,  though  destmctive, 
shows  improvement  in  iJie  state  of  the  world ;  as  it  was  not  so 
much  a  war  of  conquest,  as  of  principle ; — protestantism,  as  in 
Sweden,  determining  to  defend  itself  against  ecclesiastical  ty-  . 
nnny ;  and  nationality,  as  in  France,  fearing  the  grasp  of  the 
giant  strength  of  the  House  of  Austria.    The  ends  of  the  contest 
were  accomplished.    The  thirty  years'  war  broke  the  power 
cf  the  pope,  and  humbled  the  House  of  Austria. 

14.  SPAIN. — Philip  III.  was  a  prince  of  little  ambition,  and 
^vemed  by  his  ministers  and  the  priests.    After  the  peace 
which  he  concluded  at  the  Hague,  with  the  revolted  provinces  161t. ' 
of  the  Netherlands,  he  turn^'d  his  attention  to  the  extirpation  of   J^^" 
heresy  in  Spain.    The  Moriscoes,  descendants  of  the  ancient     led. 
Moors,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  realm  within  thirty  days, 
on   penalty  of  death.    They  resisted  the  cruel  decree,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom.    They 
were,  however,  banished;  and  thus  Spain,  deprived  of  nearly  a 
million  of  industrious  inhabitants,  suffered  a  diminution  of  na- 
tional strength,  greater  than  any  foreign  enemy  had  ever  caused,  -^j^- 
The  succeeding  monarch,  Philip  IV.,  became  more  closely   phiu*' 
vnited  with  the  German  braqch  of  the  house  of  Austria.     Philip    iv. 
and  his  ambitious  minister,  Olivarez,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
trace,  renewed  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Netherlands  into  sub- 
jection to  the  crown.     But  Spain,  now  on  the  decline,  was  at 
Mst  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  full  the  independence  of  the 


13,  What  important  ireaty  was  made  t  To  what  does  this  treaty  con- 
■tftute  an  approach  T  For  what  has  it  served  as  a  basis  1  To  what  have 
most  succeeding  European  wars  had  reference  f  What  did  France  obtain  ? 
What  Sweden?  What  was  done  in  regard  to  the  palatinate  respecting 
which  the  thirty  ^rears'  war  began?  What  smaller  countries  had  their  inde- 
pendence guarantied  ?  What  arrangement  was  made  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion f  What  remarks  are  made  respecting  the  thirty  years'  war? — 14. 
What  was  the  character  of  Philip  IIL  of  Spain  ?  What  cruel  expnlskm 
marks  his  reign  I    Relate  some  of  the  events  of  the  rsign  of  Philip  IV* 
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M»dMmBig.  United  Prorincea.  In  Italy,  her  affidre  were  going  to  ruin,  and 
PERi'D  III.  she  had  a  war  with  France  upon  her  hands. 
CHAP.  II.  15.  PORTUGAL,  during  this  inefficient  reign,  stmck  for  her 
^i^^^''^^*-^  independende,  and  placed  Sie  duke  op  Bbaoanza,  whose  title 
1640  was  superior  to  that  of  the  king  of  Spain,  upon  the  tlirone, 
^  ^lY.*^  under  the  name  of  John  IV.  All  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
2 '  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands,  expelled  their  Spanish  goyemony 

81648.  ^"^  Brazil  was  recovered.  Catalonia  also  revolted  and  placed 
itself  under  the  direction  of  France ;  hut  after  some  years  of  war 
tliat  province  was  reduced  by  the  Spaniards  to  Bubmiasion. 


CHAPTER  IL 

France. 


1.  On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  his  son,  Louis  XIII., 

mf^^   only  nine  years  old,  his  mother,  Mary  de  Medici,  was  made  r^ 

LouiB*  gent,  by  those  who  expected  tfirough  her  to  goveni  France. 

xin.    She  was  unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and  especially 

M^Vde  at  a  time  when  they  required  a  finn  and  vigorous  hand.    The 

Medici,  powerful  arm  of  Henry  IV.  had  scareely  restrained  the  nobles, 

who  aimed  at  independence,  and  always  furnished  leaders  to 

the  malecontents  of  the  kingdom.    Mary  soon  departed  from  the 

line  of  policy  pursued  by  her  husband ;  and  dismissing  Sully, 

trusted  the  management  of  af&irs  to  her  Italian  favorites,  Lco- 

1614.  ^^^^  Galigai,  and  her  husband,  Conoini.    Upon  these,  and 

LftBt  '  other  favorites,  she  lavished  the  wealth  which  Sully  by  his  pra- 

"o?the*  dence  had  accumulated.    The  catholic  party  under  their  au»- 

statei  pices,  reassumed  the  ascendant    A  union  with  Spain  was  the 

general,  consequence,  by  which  Louis  married  Anne)  daughter  of  Philip 

The     II.    But  misrule  had  brought  confusion  and  distress.    The 

maiT^s  powerful  nobles  meditated  revolt    Ji  meeting  of  the  staiet^ 

Anne  of  general  was  called^  memorable  as  the  last  of  these  national  a^ 

semblies  previous  to  tJie  French  revolution^  but  this  measure 

was  productive  of  no  effect  in  removing  the  grievances  of  the 

kingdom. 

ie^nla?-      ^  '^^^  joxmg  king,  under  the  influence  of  De  Lutnes,  his 

'Bhai'^^'  favorite,  was  now  stirred  up  to  resentment  against  the  Italian 

i'Ancre.)  favcrites  of  his  mother.  Concinif  was  arrested  when  proceeding 

15.  What  was  now  done  in  Portugal  r  How  was  it  with  the  foragn  pM 
sessions  of  that  kingdom  t    What  was  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cataloniaf 

Chap.  11.-^1.  Who  administered  the  ^orernment  of  France  after  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  f  Was  it  well  adminietered  f  Who  were  the  qoeen*s 
favorites  t  How  did  she  treat  her  husband's  friend  and  wise  oounsellorf 
What  is  here  said  of  the  catholic  partv  and  their  doinssf  What  of  the 
meeting  of  the  states'  general  t— it.  Wnat  was  done  by  Loois  under  the  in* 
fluenee  of  De  Lnynest 
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to  the  council  chamber  at  the  Louvre,  and  on  pretence  of  resist-  ^•^•^^^- 
ance,  shot    Leonora  was  tried  for  sorcery;  and  when  asked  by  peri'D  in. 
her  accusers,  by  what  process  of  the  black  art  she  acquired  such    chap.  u. 
influence  over  her  mistress,  she  boldly  replied,  "  Simply  by  the  ^"^^'^'^'^ 
power  which  a  strong  mind  has  over  a  weak  one.''     But  she  IBlTf. " 
was  burned  as  a  sorceress,  and  the  queen  regent  exiled  to  Blois;  Marv's 
while  De  Luynes  continued  to  control  Lonis.    Richelibu,  l^^|^ 
bishop  of  Lugon,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  effected  an  accom-    uea.' 
modation  between  her  and  her  son.    The  bold,  aspiring  genius 
of  this  priest  made  her  the  tool  of  his  intriguing  policy ;  and 
with  her  aid  he  raised  a  powerful  opposition  to  Louis,  and  his 
worthless  favorite. 

8.  The  Huguenots,  displeased  at  an  attempt  of  the  king  to  es-  «^a ■ 
tablish  the  catholic  religion,  called  an  assembly  at  Roehelle^  in-    civii 
tendings  as  is  supposed^  to  establish  a  republic.    The  command    ^J^J^ 
of  the  ro3ral  army  was  given  by  De  Lu3mes  to  Lesdiouibrks,  th? Ha- 
ft Huguenot  who  had  embraced  the  Romish  faith.    The  northern    ^J^' 
provinces  which  had  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation, 
were  reduced ;  but  at  the  siege  of  Montauban,  the  ro3rali8ts  were  ^au- 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  army.    De  Luynes  j*-^;^'*- 
died  of  chagrin ;  and.  the  following  year  a  treaty  was  concluded    !!??■* 
between  the  monarch  and  his  protestant  subjects,  which  placed  '"jJi"' 
their  affidrs  as  they  were  before  this  war. 

4..  On  the  death  of  De  Luynes,  Mary  procured,  though  not    ^^^ 
without  difficulty,  a  seat  in  the  king's  council  for  Richelieu.  Jecu  of 
Thenceforward  the  genius  of  the  cardinal  obtained  an  entire  ^ueuV 
ascendancy  over  both  monarch  and  ministers,  and  he  became  in     ^am 
fact,  master  not  only  of  France,  but  in  a  measure,  as  we  have    ^he' 
seen,  director  of  the  destinies  of  Europe.    The  aim  of  his  policy  ^fJIrn- 
was  to  elevate  the  monarchy  of  France ;  and  to  this  end,  he     ther 
wished  first  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Huguenots,  whom  he  ^oild^of 
disliked  as  heretics,  and  whose  assemblies  he  regarded  as  the  France. 
prolific  source  of  sedition  and  insurrection ;  second,  to  humble 
the  high  nobility ;  and  third,  to  check  the  grasping  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 

5.  He  concluded  an  alliance  with  England,  by  the  marriage 
of  Henrietta,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  to  Charles,  Henri- 
the  prince  of  Wales.  He  shortly  after  infringed  the  treaty  last  ^^^^f 
concluded  with  the  Huguenots,  and  having  provoked  them  to  Cbarien 
rebel,  while  unprepared  for  war,  defeated  their  plans;  and  at  last  tVcr^or 
made  an  accommodation  with  them,  favorable  to  the  crown.  Obariee 
To  humble  the  House  of  Austria,  he  formed  first  a  secret  alliance      "' 

%.  OiTe  some  account  of  the  trial  of  Leonora?    What  was  done  with  the 
queen-regent  t    Through  what  remarkable  person  did  she  regain  some  de- 

E'ee  of  influence  T  In  what  condition  did  the  cardinal  place  the  king  and  his 
Torite  t— 3.  What  was  now  done  by  the  Huguenots  ?  What  is  it  supposed 
they  intended  ?  What  measures  were  taken  to  oppose  them,  and  witn  what 
Micooss  ?— 4.  To  whom  did  Richelieu  owe  his  election  to  a  seat  in  the  king's 
council  r  What  did  he  soon  become  t  What  was  the  aim  of  his  policy  f 
What  three  impediments  did  he  wish  to  destroy  as  being  in  the  way  of  the 
•Cgmndizement  of  the  French  crown  ?— 5.  Wliat  marriage  was  negotiatad  t 
How  did  Richelieu  treat  the  Hagnmiots  t 
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^  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  aflerwards,  at  the  death  of  that 


PEBrD  III.  monarch,  as  has  been  stated,  he  openly  joined  the  Swedes.  Had 

OBAP.  II.    his  abilities  been  more  under  the  direction  of  that  benevolence 

v^'s/"'^^  which  loves  all  mankind ;  or  even  of  tliat  justice  which  refitsea 

to  injure  one  class  to  benefit  another,  France  would  have  had 

more  cause  to  bless  his  memory.    As  it  was,  his  talents  were 

1643.     employed  to  crush  the  rights  of  tlie  people.    He  laid  tlie  foun- 

l^'xiu   <^^on  o^  ^6  grandeur  and  absolute  dominion  of  Louis  XI V^*; 

and,  in  the  reaction,  that  of  the  bloody  French  revolution. 

6.  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND  AND  JRELAND.— The  hi»- 
lory  of  England  during  this  period,  is  memorable  for  that  stnifp- 
gle  between  the  parliament  and  the  monarch,  which,  beginning 
in  the  reign  pf  James  I.,  became  more  violent  in  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  at  length  ended  in  limiting  the  royal  prerogativei 
and  establishing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.    On  the 

1608.  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  of  England  passed  quietly  from 

James  .  ^^  house  of  Tudor,  in  which  it  had  remained  since  Henry  \\l^ 

to  that  of  Stuart    Her  successor,  Jamrs  J.*  of  England,  and 

VI.  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  was,  as  our  his- 

iotVm  ^^^  ^*®  shown,  great  grandson  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter 

theceie-  of  that  monarch.    The  accession  of  James  was  bailed  by  all 

George  ^^^AS^es  of  tlie  English  with  enthusiasm.    By  profession  a  pro- 

Bucha-  testant,  and  accustomed  to  the  rigid  and  austere  notions  of  the 

^^''    Scottish  (ihurch,  he  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  his  protestant 

subjects,  while  to  the  catholics,  he  was  endeared  by  the  remeni« 

brance  of  his  mother's  claims  and  injuries.    The  pride  c^  the 

Scots  too,  was  gratified  in  giving  a  monarch  to  their  haugh^ 

neighbors,  who  had  for  ages  been  seeking  their  subjugation. 

7.  On  the  arrival  of  James  in  England,  his  manners,— conceited, 
careless,  good-natured  and  pedantic,  soon  began  to  be  unfavor* 
ably  contrasted  with  the  royal  dignity  and  courteousness  of 

The  Pn-  ^^^  ^^  Elizabeth.    Some  disaffection  was  also  caused  by  his 

■  ritans   profusc  liberality  to  his  Scottish  courtiers,  thpugh  he  left  the 

^%d,^'  great  offices  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  ministers.    Sia 

made    RoBERT  Cecil,  the  secoud  son  of  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  was  his 

^t]M  pnme  minister ;  a  more  shrewdly  cunning,  but  less  honest  num 

Amoui  than  his  &ther,  and  therefore  a  less  sound  politician.    The 

ence^at  Puritans^  an  order  of  protestants  who  regarded  the  ceremonies 

^ton?'  and  discipline  retained  in  the  English  church  as  an  approach  to 

popery,  had  not  yet  openly  separated  from  it,  expecting,  that  on 

the  accession  of  James,  these  usages  would  be  abolished ;  and 

*  The  reign  of  James  I.  commenced  seven  years  before  the  death  of  Heniy 
IV.  It  was  judsed  best  in  this,  os  in  some  other  cases,  to  admit  of  soaa 
irregularities,  rather  than  to  break  the  thread  of  the  history  at  an  incoove- 
nient  place  f 

6.  What  messures  did  he  take  to  humble  the  hoose  of  Austria?  Whtt 
remarks  are  made  on  Richelieu's  services  to  his  country  f — 6.  For  what  is 
this  period  of  English  historv  memorable  f  What  change  of  dynasties  now 
occurred  t  Who  was  Elizabeth's  successor  f  How  was  his  accession  re- 
ceived by  different  classes  f — ^T.  What  comparison  was  made  between  his 
mannen  and  those  of  Elizabeth  f  What  disaffection  was  there  respootnig 
hit  Scottish  courtiers  t    W  bat  sect  of  protestauis  is  here  mentionad  f 
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THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

diey  petitioned  the  king  accordingly.    James  had  in  his  early 

youth  imbibed  their  notions;  yet,  in  his  mature  years,  he  perpdiil 

feared  the  republican  tendency  of  their  principles.    His  mazijn  chap.  n. 

was,  ^  no  bishop,  no  king."    He  called  a  conference  at  Hamp^  v^'v-^ 
ton-court,  for  tae  purpose  of  hearing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  and  at  its  close  he  declared,  that  '^  he  would  have  one 

doctrine,  one  discipline,  one  religion  in  substance  and  ceremony;'*  ,j^^  ^^^_ 

and  he  therefore  enjoined  the  puritans  to  conform  to  the  estab*  Bion  of  tiM 

lished  worship.    He  sliortly  after  made  arrangements  on  a  large  SlnlpieteS 

scale  for  the  accurate  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  to  which  we  ^  i6ii-> 
are  indebted  for  our  excellent  version. 

8,  The  memorable  "Gunpowder  Plot,''  was  concocted  by 
William  Catesby,  and  his  chief  accomplices  were  Sir  Ev£->  tsw^ 
SARD  DiGBT,  and  William  Tresham; — zealous  catholics—-  TheGun. 
men  of  character,  who  believed  that  the  act  they  meditated  would  ^jjot!' 
be  acceptable  to  God.    The  purpose  of  the  plot  was  to  destroy  the 

king  and  parliament    One  of  the  conspirators  hired  a  coal  cel->  (The  Jesoita 
lar,  under  the  building  where  the  house  of  lords  met,  and  there  *'*,h^?*^ 
deposited  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  was  to  be  ex-  Tube  bot? 
ploded  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the  conspiracy!) 
king,  queen,  and  prince  of  Walesf  would  be  in  the  house.    The 
secret,  which  had  been  in  the  keeping  of  at  least  twenty  persons 
for  more  than  a  year,  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten  to  dissuade  lord  Monteaglb,  a  catholic  nobleman,  from  dett  son  of" 
going  to  the  house  on  that  day.    Monteagle  communicated  the   "J,*'J2i^J^ 
letter  to  the  king,  who,  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  meeting,  and  higSiy 
caused  search  to  be  made,  when  the  whole  plot  was  developed.  priJ^Ji^^ 
Gut  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  found  in  ittis,js.i»> 
the  cellar  with  a  match  in  his  pocket    The  other  conspirators 
were  also  discovered,  and  all  consigned  to  punishment    Tor- 
tare  was  used  to^extract  confessions. 

9.  The  most  politic  and  commendable  measure  of  James  I., 

was  the  progress  which  he  made  towards  the  settlement  and  jamesim 
civilization  of  Ireland.     He  abolished  certain  customs  which  ciJ^'SticS 
supplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  which  had  kept  that  island  in  a  of  Ireland. 
State  of  barbarism  and  disorder.     Among  others,  was  that  called 
the  Eric,  wherein  a  price  was  set  upon  every  man,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  his  murderer  would  escape  unpunished.    The 
English  laws  were  substituted,  and  regular  courts  of  judicature 
established ;  while,  for  making  such  new  laws  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary, an  Irish  house  of  commons  was  regularly  constituted. 
Ulster  was  colonized  by  Scotch  and  English  protestants.   James 
lecommended  a  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  parliaments, 
and  took  the  tide  of  ^^  King  of  Great  Britain."    He  encouraged  ' 
the  colonization  of  America. 

T.  What  measure  did  he  take  to  settle  the  minds  of  his  people  on  reli- 
gious subjects  7  What  was  the  kine's  language  and  decision? — ^.  Who 
were  tlie  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  gunpowder-plot  7  What  was 
its  design  7     How  was  it  discovered  7     What  circumstance  respecting  their 

Sanishment  marks  a  barbarous  age  7—0.  What  may  be  said  of  James'  con- 
ttct  in  regard  to  Ireland  f     What  other  good  measures  did  he  encourage  t>  , 
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'**'*^^^"       10.  The  attempts  of  James  to  introduce  the  customs,  ritesy 

PERPD  III.  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  into  Scotland,  were  met 

'HAP.  n.    with  decided  opposition, — ^produced  popular  tumults,  and  drew 

''"'^^^^"'^^^  upon  him  the  enmity  of  that  kingdom.    In  his  latter  years,  toO| 

1616.     tk&  parliaments  of  England  assumed  a  determined  tone  in  regard 

w^huThfs  ^o  ^6  measures  of  the  court.    The  house  of  ccnnmons  re- 

Bcottisb    monstrated  against  the  intended  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales 

learnThe^  with  a  cathoOc  princess  of  Spain.    They  besought  the  king  to 

VuTty"  of    ^^^^®  "^^^^  Sweden  in  war  against  the  house  of  Austria  for  the 

their  neigh-  recovery  of  the  palatine  for  Frederic,  his  protestant  son>in- 

'fiouiVat-'  ^^^'    Jaroes  resented  this  interference  of  the  commons,  and 

ten.)      commanded  them  not  to  presume  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that 

Pariiunent  regarded  his    government.     But   they   boldly  presented   still 

begins  toav-  another  remonstrance,  claiming,  that  they  were  en  tided  to  inter- 

rigfata.  iPym  posc  in  all  matters  of  government,  and,  that  freedom  of  speech 

"n*poriia-*   ^  public  debate,  was  Aeir  ancient  and  undoubted  right.     The 

mcDt  taiee  a  king  replied  that  their  pretensions  were  what  their  predecessors 

fifdefoncirof  ^^d  never,  during  the  weakest  reigns,  presumed  to  ui^e ;  and 

«^e  righu  of  insinuated,  that  their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  xoysl 

pw    ment.)  ^^^^^ .  y^^^  j^gy  remained  firm  and  resolute. 

Duke  of         ^^'  Negotiations  for  a  marriage   between  Charles,  now 

Bucicing.    prince  of  Wales,  and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  had  been  commenced, 

***™-      but  were  broken  off  through  the  intrigues  of  the  unworthy  fe- 

(Tbe temper  vorite  both  of  James  and  his  son,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 

**nion8  to?'  ^^^  ^^  unfortunate  war  with  Spain  ensued.    An  alliance  with 

wards  the   France  and  the  Low  Countries,  for  restraining  the  power  of 

wal'to^pcr-  Austria,  which  met  the  entire  approbation  of  parliament,  was 

■ecute.bui  fonned.     A  marriage  was  also  concluded  between  the  prince 

atra^ned^  of  Wales,  and   Henrietta,   sister  of  Louis   XIII.     As   the 

.'ameaTanc  P™cess  was  a  catholic,  this  match,  although  more  acceptable 

'tionedthe'  than  the  Spanish,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  nation. 

iwo  men  for  J^mes  died  in  tlie  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     His  un warlike 

bmnay  )     disposition  better  suited  the  interest,  than  the  inclination  of  his 

subjects ;  and  England,  under  his  government,  was  prosperous, 

(After  the  death  of  Cecil,  who  was  made  earl  of  Salisbury,  James  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  unworthy  favorites.  The  first  who  ruled  him  was 
Thomas  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset ;  the  second  was  George  VilHers,  whom  he 
created  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  made  him  his  chief  counsellor,  for  the 
wise  reasons  that  he  was  handsome  and  of  a  pleasins  address.  He  had  learned 
to  deal  with  James  so  as  to  carry  his  point ;  and  ne  behaved  like  a  petted 
and  spoiled  child — getting  his  way  someiimes  bv  whininc  and  coaxing,  and 
fiometimes  by  bullying  and  threatening  the  indulgent  and  timid  king.  Lord 
Clarendon  gives  a  irvel]^  picture  of  ihe  manner  m  which  he  wrought  upon 
James  to  sanction  the  visit  of  himself  and  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  infanta 
of  Spain,  to  whom  Charles  was  betrothed.  Daring  that  visit,  Buckingham 
disgraced  the  prince  by  his  pranks.  The  Spanish  minister  said,  the  infanta 
must  curb  the  favorite  after  she  was  married.  Buckingham,  displeased, 
opposed  the  match,  broke  it  off,  and  then  told  the  parliament  lying  stories^ 
laying  the  blame  upon  the  Spaniards.) 

lO.  What  tyrannical  attempts  of  the  king  in  regard  to  church  matters  met 
oppositranf  What  was  the  temper  of  the  parliament? — 11.  What  nego- 
tiations of  marriage  were  broken  off,  and  by  whomV  What  connexions 
were  formed  with  Trance  t  What  is  remarked  of  the  unwarlike  dispoeitioa 
of  James  t 
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mcreasing  in  wealth  and  national  power.  The  great  BAcoNt  ^^'^^^  ^"^ 
honored  this  reign  by  his  philosophical  researches,  but  unhap-  perpd  hi 
pily  disgraced  it  by  corruptly  receiving  bribes,  while  filling  the  chap.  ii. 
high  ju^cial  office  of  lord  chancellor.  Hbrvet  discovered  the  "yf^^^^^ 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which,  opposed  by  his  cotemporaries,  Bacon!"i^^ 
made  him  poor  while  he  lived,  but  gained  him  posthumous  fame.  ^JmrnoSV 
12«  Charles  I.,  who  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  called  Lord 
sncceeded.to  the  throne,  had  spent  much  of  his  youth  witli  the  ^S!)* 
dissolute  young  Buckingham ;  and  he  was  ignorant  of  the  state  cimries^ 
of  the  nation.  His  measures  were  of  course  ill  calculated  to  (his 
beal  divisions,  of  whose  existence  he  was  little  aware.  His  first  ^^®J|[Jj. 
act  was  to  summon  a  parliament,  to  obtain  the  means  of  paying  ed  to 
the  debts  contracted  by  the  crown,  during  the  preceding  reign,  ^*^, 
ttid  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  Austrian  war.  The  parlia-  the  com- 
ment granted  a  small  sum,  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  g^med 
Their  object  was,  by  withholding  supplies,  to  obtain  from  the  i4*»ooo.) 
monarch  some  new  secnrity  for  their  liberties.  The  contest 
between  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  and  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mons, now  fairly  commenced.  Charles,  inheriting  from  his 
&ther  lofty  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  regarding  this  con- 
attempt  to  circumscribe  his  authority,  as  little  less  than  a  con-  **JJJ^*' 
spiracy  against  his  throne,  dissolved  the  parliament.  To  supply  the  king 
lus  necessities,  he  resorted  to  illegal  methods  of  taxation^  which  uJjjJSt 
had  been  practised  by  the  Tudors. 

13.  Having,  by  strenuous  efibrts,  succeeded  in  fitting  out  a 
fleet,  the  command  was  given  to  lord  Wimbledon,  a  favorite  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham.    This  officer  sailed  to  Spain,  mis-  ^ribi?' 
managed  matters,  and  returned.     Charles  was  obliged  to  sum-  plague 
mon  another  parliament  to  obtain  supplies.     The  conunons  '^jLon-** 
granted  the  money,  and  at  the  same  time,  requested  the  king  to    ^^"-> 
remove  the  duke  of  Buckingham  from  his  counsels.    Charles 
rejected  the  petition,  and  again  dissolved  tlte  parliament. 

14.  wi  war  with  France,  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of 
Buckingham,  was  now  added  to  the  alarming  list  of  evils. 
Nothing  was  leil  to  Charles,  hopeless  as  that  measure  seemed, 
but  again  to  sununon  a  parliament     This  body  now  resolved 
to  provide  some  security  for  their  rights  and   tlieir  liber* 
ties,  so  often  violated.    They  determined  to  furnish  a  fresh 
supply  to  the  king ;  but  before  passing  the  vote,  they  appointed  Petition  of 
a  committee,  who  prepared  a  bill,  declaring  the  illegality  of  the  chaffilfacta 
measures  of  the  court,  and  securing  their  liberties  from  future  with  dapii- 
infringement     This  bill,  called  a  "Petition  of  Rights,"       **'^* 
passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  required  only  the  royai 

11.  What  i»  said  of  Lord  Baoonf    Of  Hervevf^lS.  What  was  the 

Sosition  of  Charles  I.  on  coining  to  the  throne  t  What  his  first  act  ?  What 
id  parliament,  and  what  was  their  object  T  What  was  the  contest  which 
had  now  began  f  How  did  the  kin^Tiew  the  question  of  royal  prerogative  t 
What  did  he  in  regard  to  the  parliament  and  his  needed  supplies?-^! 3. 
What  was  done  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  war  ff  What  was  Charles  obliged 
again  to  do  to  raise  money  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  parliament's  meet- 
iug  ? — I'i.  What  new  war  had  Charles  the  folly  to  undertake  7  What  did 
the  parliament  which  the  king  now  caUed,  and  what  did  they  obtain  t 
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assent  to  beconn  a  law.  Charles  gave  il  his  sanction  in  fhd 
usual  forai)  but  with  such  evident  tokens  of  unwillingness,  as 
made  his  sincerity  distrusted.  The  supply  which  had  been 
voted  to  the  king,  was  eventually  granted.  Parliament  W99 
proceeding  still  farther  to  reform  abuses,  when  il  was  prorogued 
hy  the  king. 

15.  Shortly  after,  Buckingham,  while  preparing  with  a  fleet 
to  go  lo  Rochelle  in  aid  of  the  French  protestanir,  was  as- 
sassinated by  the  deliberate  stroke  of  Felton,  a  religious  ei^ 
thusiast.  The  expedition  to  Rochelle  failed;  and  while  Charles 
had  expended  in  preparations  for  its  success,  the  subsidies 
granted  by  parliament,  its  failure  served  only*to  inflame  the  di^ 
content  of  his  subjects. 

16.  The  next  parliament  renewed  a  claim  to  the  right  of 
regulating  the  mode  of  taxation;  they  also  complained  of 
grievances  in  matters  of  religion.  Charles,  irritated  at  the  conti* 
nued  attempts  to  limit  his  prerogative,  again  determined  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament,  hut  when  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  about  to  rise  in  order  to  signify  the  king^s  intei^ 
tion^  he  was  forcibly  held  m  the  chair^  until  a  remonstrance  wa» 
drawn  up  and  passed.  The  enraged  monarch,  committed  to 
prison  and  fined  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  party,  who, 
by  this  prosecution,  only  acquired  an  increase  of  populari^. 
Charles  now  resolved  to  govern  by  his  prerogative,  and  far 
twelve  years  there  was  no  parliament.  Being  nnprovided  with 
means  for  continuing  the  continental  war,  he  made  peace  with 
France  and  Spain.  He  extorted  money-gifts  from  his  sub^ 
jects^  imder  the  name  of  loans  and  ^'  benevolences,"  and  claimed 
a  legal  right  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  navy,  calling 
these  taxes  ship-money,  John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  hii 
assessment,  of  twenty  shillings.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding 
abilities,  of  popular  manners,  unblemished  honor  and  patriotism; 
and  he  thus  boldly  and  openly  set  the  example  of  braving  the 
power  of  the  crown,  in  behalf  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  peopla 
Though  the  court  of  exchequer  decided  against  him,  giving 
many  reasons  for  their  decision,  yet  the  people,  as  Hampden 
had  foreseen,  perceived  the  weakness  of  the  royal  pretensions, 
when  tried  in  the  balance  of  justice ;  and  became  more  and  mora 
determined  not  to  submit  to  such  unreasonable  exactions. 

17.  The  mutual  hostility  of  the  religious  parties  became 
more  inveterate.  The  puritans,  now  a  numerous  body,  justly 
complained  of  the  rigorous  measures  taken  by  the  episcopacy 
to  enforce  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  established  church; 
while  the  church,  under  the  control  of  the  bigoted  archbishop 
Laud,  increased   their  causes  of  complaint,  by  introducing 


15.  Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  Buckingham  7—16.  What  was  done 
in  the  next  parliament  ?  How  did  Charles  deiermine  to  govern  f  How  long 
a  time  intervened  without  a  parliament  I  What  means  did  be  use  to  gel 
money  t  Who  resisted  his  will f— -IT.  What  was  the  state  oC  the  countrf 
in  regard  to  religious-  parties  I 
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'  and  more  offensive  eeremonien,  and  showuig  a  manifest  Mfitma^ 
tendency  towards  the  catholic  forms  and  faith.  PERrnni 

18.  Charles  made  a  journey  into  Scotland,  where  his  cause    chap.  u. 
had  been  favored,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Scots  to  con-  ^-^"^''^^i»' 
form  to  the  customs  of  the  English  church.    This  united  that 

nation  to  oppose  him.     An  outcry  was  raised  against  popery, 
and  both  the  clergy  and  people  entered  into  a  bond  of  union, 
pledging  themselves  to  resist  all  religious  innovations,  and  to     168& 
support  each  other  against  all  opposition.    This  was  termed  TII6  Scot- 
^  The  Solemn  League  and  CovenantJ^^    The  covenanters  pre-  tuh  COTd 

Eed  to  maintain  their  rights  by  military  force.  Charles,  on  jumt 
part,  raised  an  army  to  punish  their  refractory  zeal.  Afraid 
th  hazard  a  battle,  and  sensible  of  the  disinclination  of  his  Eng- 
lish troops  to  the  war,  he  endeavored  to  negotiate ;  but  as  he 
vould  not  concede  all  that  the  Scots  required,  the  war  was  re- 
newed. The  advantage  was  now  all  on  the  side  of  the  cove- 
nanters. During  the  pacification,  Charles  had  disbanded  his 
army,  and  tliough  he  again  collected  a  body  of  troops,  he  had 
no  means  of  paying  them. 

19.  In  this  dilemma,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  humilia-    1640. 
ting  expedient  of  again  calling  a  parliament.    He  obtained  no  ^"^J^^*"* 
aid,  and  dissolved  il. — The  army  of  the  covenanters  advanced 

into  England.     At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  they  encountered  a  cj^tlr. 
detachment  of  the  royal  forces  under  lord  Conway,  and  de-     upojf 
feated  them.     In  their  march  into  England,  the  Scots  maintained    covenim- 
the  most  exact  discipline,  paid  for  their  provisions,  and  mide  ^"^  ^^^^^^ 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  king ;  wishing  only  to  obtain  ac-       ^-'°^* 
cess  to  the  royal  person,  and  the  redress  of  their  grievances;  and 
Charles  was  again  obliged  to  make  concessions,  to  obtain  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities. 

20.  Another  assembly  was  now  convened,  which  obtained  the 

name  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  proved  the  most  remarkable    XS4^ 
of  all  the  parliaments  of  England.     Its  chief  leaders  were  John     not.  % 
PvM,  John  Hampden,  and  Denzil  Holles.    The  younger  JJ^^eAi 
Vane,  now  just  returned  from  New  England,  where  he  had  been 
made  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was,  from  his  character  and 
family  connexions,  very  influential.     A  week  after  this  parlia-    ^ov.  11, 
ment  convened,  Pym  carried  up  to  the  house  of  lords  an  im-  ^J?*g*Ji^^ 
peachment  of  high-treason  against  Thomas  Wentw^orth,  earl    ford'/im^ 
of  Straflbrd,  who  was  committed  to  the  tower.   Wentworth  had,  P«»ci»»n«ni. 
at  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  occupied  the  same  ground  in 
the  fiatriot  party,  as  Pym  and  Hampden;  but  the  king  bought 
bis  services,  and  repaid  him  with  riches  and  an  earldom ;  he 
hai  ing  become  the  adviser  of  Charles  in  his  most  illegal  stretches 
of  poM  er.     It  was  by  his  counsel  that  Charles  bad  first  taken  up 


18.  What  was  done  in  Seoiland  f  What  was  the  leaffuo  called  t  What 
was  ihe  kins's  position  in  Scotland  after  this  f— 19.  What  was  he  again 
obliged  to  dot  What  military  operations  occurred  T—20.  What  was  the 
parliament  called  which  now  convened, — and  what  did  it  prove  to  be  f  Who 
were  its  principal  leaders  f*  What  was  done  by  Pym  f  Give  some  accoant 
of  Wentworth. 
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MeienBiM.  arms.    He  had  ruled  in  Ireland,  repressing  disorders,  but  giving 
PBRi'Diii.  offence  by  his  tyranny.    Now,  the  representatives  of  tlie  king* 
CHAP.  II.    dom  joined  to  impeach  him  with  the  design  of  altering  the 
N.^"v"%»/  constitution  from  a  limited  to  an  absolute  monarchy.     He  ^ 
peared  with  great  dignity  before  the  house  of  commons,  where 
he  made  a  most  able  defence;  but  the  extensive  mischiefs  trace- 
able to  his  ill  advice  and  illegal  rule,  were  by  his  judges  con* 
1641.    sidered  as  proving  his  oflfence,  and  worthy  of  death.    StraflTord 
irefl^rd^a-  ^^^  hopes  from  Charles,  to  whom  he  had  aifectiouately  written 
headed  on   to  do  as  he  judged  best  for  himself.    The  king  took  him  at  his 
^iRfVa!^""  word,  and  signed  Strafford's  death  warrant;  not  believing  him  to 
have  been  guilty,  and  contrary  to  his  promise.     When  Strafford 
knew  this,  he  exclaimed,  ^^put  not  your  trust  in  princes!"  and 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

21.  In  the  meantime,  other  high-handed  measures  of  reform 
were  going  on.  Denzil  Holies  impeached  archbishop  Laud* 
who  was  sent  to  the  tower;  as  was  Sir  Robert  Berkeley,  tlie  judgC; 
who  gave  the  decision  against  Hampden  in  the  case  of  the  ship* 
money.  The  prison  doors  were  opened  to  the  incarcerated  pu- 
ritans; and  the  tribunal  of  the  ^^Star  Chamber,"  by  which  the 
last  kings,  with  a  show  of  law,  had  oppressed  the  people,  was 

The  com-    ^^olis^c^-    ^Y  *  Still  bolder  measure  the  commons  attacked 
moBs  of  the  the  Other  branch  of  the  legislative  body,  and  declared  that 
^eSt  Mel*"  bishops  should  not  sit  in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  by  another  act, 
eifleoftbem-  fhev^  in  effect^  made  their  own  sitting  perpetual.    At  this  time 
nincitfonV*of  A  mystcrious  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  in  which  more  than 
•overeignty.  IQ^QOO  protestants  were  massacred  by  the  catholics.    The  king 
among  others,  was  suspected  as  having  been  one  of  its  plotters* 
Parliament  granted  money  to  suppress  it;  but  not  in  such  a  way 
that  it  went  directly  into  the  king's  hands.     But  now  that  pre- 
cedent, and  law»  and  order  were  set  aside,  every  thing  was  tup- 
2im  RounS  ^^^^  ^^^  confusion.     Insolent  bands  of  apprentices  patroled  the 
bead       Streets  of  London,  who,  wearing  their  hair  cut  nyiind,  captain 
Hyde  drew  his  sword,  and  said  he  would  "crop  the  ears  of  the 
round-headed  dogs,"  and  from  hence  the  parliamentary  party 
were  called  *'  the  Roundheads." 

22.  Charles  now  meditated  a  bold  stroke  to  restore  his  au- 
thority, but  it  proved  its  final  subversion.     He  caused  Jive  of 

1642'  ^^g  members  of  Parliament  to  be  impeached  for  treason^  and 

vainly 'af.  despatched  a  sergeant^t-arms  to  the  house  to  demand  them; 

tempts  to  he  was  sent  back  without  any  positive  answer.    The  king  xm-* 

^Hmhp^  wisely  proceeded  in  person,  with  armed  attendants,  to  the  house ; 

^AHhur^  but  the  five  members  were  gone,  and  a^  the  king  withdrew,  the 

lZMi<H^and  cry  whlch  greeted  him  as  he  retired,  wa^  not  ^'  God  save  the 

stnud.  jjijjg  .M  ^,m  a  privilege ! — ^privilege  of  parliament !"    Tumults  suo- 

90.  Of  what  crime  was  he  impeached  f  Relate  the  course  of  his  trial 
and  execution.— 31.  What  other  bold  measures  were  these  reforming  poli- 
ticians next  engaged  in  ?  What  massacre  occurred  in  Ireland  ?  What  was 
the  state  of  thmgs  now  that  law  and  order  were  set  aside  t  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  Round-Heads  ?~3d.  Relate  ihe  event  which  proved  tht 
final  Bubyersion  of  the  king's  authority. 
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eeeded,  and  t?te  royal  family  were  obliged  to  flee  from  London,  JfMnnmt, 
Both  parties  now  raised  troops^  and  prepared  to  decide  the  con-  perpb  iu. 
test  by  the  appeal  to  arms.     Charles  raised  his  standard  at   chap.  ii. 
Nottingham.    On  his  side  were  most  of  tho  nobility,  and  the  ^-^"^^^^i' 
highest  rank  of  die  gentry,  with  their  dependents ;  but  he  was     ^^4^* 
destitute  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  money.    On  the  side  of  the   B^^uTljt 
parliament,  were  not  only  the  main  body  of  the  military  force    ^^^^ 
of  London,  but  most  of  the  great  corporations,  with  the  seamen,     j^jy^ 
A  battle,  not  decisive,  was  fought  at  Edgehill,  in  which  Charles    dowjt, 
commanded  in  person,  aided  by  his  nephew,  prince  Rupert  ;    ^JSaT* 
while  his  opponents  were  headed  by  the  earl  of  essex.    At  roujtd^ 
Lansdown,  a  battle  was  fought  without  any  decisive  result.    At    j^owjr. 
Stratton  and  Roundway  Down,  the  royalists  were  victorious. 

23.  In  a  skirmish  on  Chalsgrave-field,  the  patriot  Hampden  164% 
was  slain.  The  royalists  made  themselves  masters  of  Bristol,  qrav^ 
and  laid  siege  to  Gloucester.  The  parliament  commanded  £^^^^ 
their  army  under  Essex  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  uued.^'' 
The  king  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  The  armies  fought  jvfjr- 
at  Newbury.  Neither  side  could  claim  the  victory,  but  both  bury* 
sustained  great  loss. 

24.  The  Scots  now  united  with  the  parliament^  while  the    1644. 
Irish  disj^atched  succours  to  the  king.    At  Marston  Moor,  a  ^"^qq^^ 
bloody  battle  Mras  fought,  and  lost  by  the  royalists.     Fifty  Therovai- 
thousand  troops  were  engaged — a  Urger  force  than  was  em-  ^^  eS    *' 
ployed  at  any  other  period  during  this  war.    The  parliamentary 
commanders  were  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well.   The  royalists  were  led  by  the  Marquis  of  Nbw     164^ 
Castle,  and  prince  Rupert.    At  Naseby  was  fought  his  last  ^q^^^J[' 
and  fatal  battle,  in  which  Charles  commanded  in  person,  and  commanda, 
displayed  *'  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general,  and  the  valor  of    "Jated  *" 
•  stout  soldier."     After  the  loss  of  this  battle,  he  retreated  to 

Wales ;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  he 
resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Scots.    He    -^^-^ 
arrived  at  their  camp  at  Newark,  and  was  at  first  received  with    chu^s  k 
marks  of  respect;  but  he  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  at  length    priaoner. 
delivered  to   the  English,  for  the  consideration  of  400,000  ^^^^^t^ 
pounds.     He  was  conducted  to  Holdenby,*  where  he  was  de-    ^j^f^ 
tained  a  prisoner  by  the  parliament,  until  a  change  of  events     nonndi 
todk  him  out  of  their  hands.  P?£^J?i.!V 

25.  Between  the  opponents  of  the  monarch  there  now  existed 
conflicting  interests,  and  hostile  feelings.    Another  religious 

*  Clarendon  relates  in  a  touching  manner  the  great  satisfaction  which  the 

king  felt  that  his  children  were  permitted  to  come  and  spend  a  day  with  him. 

These  were  his  younger  children.    His  oldest  sou  was  with  bis  mother  in 

France — Gleaming  of  her  doubtless  some  of  those  lessons  in  dissoluteness 

#aiid  double-dealing,  which  be  afterwards  practised. 

ftfi.  What  followed  Charles' unfortunate  visit  to  the  house  of  commons? 
Where  did  Charles  erect  his  standard,  and  who  were  on  his  side!  How 
was  it  with  the  other  parly  f  Give  some  account  of  the  battle  of  £dgehill. 
What  other  battles  were  fought  in  1642  f—513.  What  in  1643  ?  In  which 
of  these  was  Hampden  killed!— 34.  Give  some  acoount  of  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor.    Of  Naseby. 
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JM^r*^^  sect  had  arisen^  who  maintained  anumg  other  opinums^  thai 

PBRi'Diii.  rigfU  of  freedom  for  all^  in  matten  of  religiony  tohich  al 

this  day  is  so  extensively  acknowledged.     Tliese  were  the  tnde- 

pendents^  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Oliver  Cromtoell.    They 

were  opposed,  not  only  to  the  king  and  prelacy,  but  also  to  the 

presbytery.    This  party  professed  the  desire  of  establishing  a 

republican  form  of  government.    Cromwell,  by  *liis  real,  or 

pretended  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty,  had  gained  the  entira 

confidence  of  tlie  army.     He  sought  to  obtain  possession 

^^jj^'    of  the  king's  person,  and  privately  dispatched  a  party  of  five 

iomseiMs  hundred  horse,  under  comet  Joyce,*  who  seized  him  at  Holden- 

"•  ^^«-    by,  and  conducted  him  to  the  army.    Cromwell  now  marched 

at  the  head  of  the  army  to  London,  where  he  gave  laws  to  ths 

parliament^ — which  had  become  extremely  unpopular  with  the 

nation.  At  the  same  time  he  paid  great  court  to  Charles,  whoiD 

the  hostilities  of  these  two  parties  seemed  again  to  bring  into 

(By  tbe  Old  bome  consequence.    Even  at  this  time  the  king  rejected  ovei^ 

lin  caieii"    ^^^^^  ^^^  *  reconciliation,  refusing  to  relinquish  his  high  preten* 

iAMheyear  sions,  and  allow  tlie  people  that  share  in  the  government  which 

sMhof^    they  claimed.    Cromwell  and  his  adherents  established  him  at 

*the*New'  Hampton  court,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  with  the  appear- 

Style,  or     ance  of  freedom. 

tS^  year  "be-      ^^'  '^^®  situation  of  the  kmg,  however,  soon  became  uih 

finB  the  iRt  pleasant.    The  visits  of  his  friends  were  denied  him,  and  angiy 

of  January.)  ^^^^^^^  ^g^g  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  people.    Charlee 

^VS^iL^'  ^^  ^^^&^  made  his  escape  from  the  palace,  and  remained  awhile 

Old  styie^nr  Concealed  at  Litchfield ;  but  was  soon  compelled  to  place  hin^ 

January  so,  self  in  tlie  keeping  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of 

N^w^Mo    ^^i^^*-     ^®  ^**^^  ^®'"®  <Jetoined  a  close  prisoner,  until  at  length 

Trial  and'  his  Opponents,  fearing  for  their  own  safety  in  case  of  tlie  rev»> 

'oiariMY^  val  of  his  party,  brought  him  to  a  public  trial  for  treason,  on 

the  ground  of  levying  war  against  the  parliament ;  illegally  cod 

demned, — and  unjustly  executed  bim  on  the  scaffold. 

27.  European  Colonies  on  the  coast  of  JSTorlh  America. — 

James  Cartibr,  as  early  as  1534,  discovered  the  bay  and  river 

of  St  Lawrence ;  and  in  1541  he  built  a  fort  near  the  site  of 

^S!^     Que^e.    In  1565  St.  Augustine  was  founded  by  Pedro  Mb- 

flt.Augui.  LBNDEZ,  a  Spanish  bigot,  who  cruelly  put  to  death  nine  han- 

^•^^^'  dred  French  Huguenots,  that  under  Coligni's  patronage,  had 

*  The  cornet,  who  had  formerly  been  a  tailor,  came  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence armed  with  ptetols.  You  must,  said  he,  go  immediately  along  with 
mu.  **  Whiiher »"  asked  the  king.  "  To  the  army."  "  By  what  warrant  f " 
demanded  Charles.  Joyce  pointed  to  his  soldiers,  tall,  handsome,  and  well 
armed.    ' '  Your  warrant/ '  said  the  king,  "  is  in  fair  characters,  and  legible." 

35.  What  division  arose  amons  the  anti-royalists  t  What  was  the  new^ 
sort  called,  and  who  was  at  its  head?  What  was  Cromwell's  position t 
What  measures  did  he  lake  to  get  ihe  king  into  his  power  f  Does  it  appear 
that  Charles  might  yet,  by  concessions,  have  been  reconciled  to  his  people! 
Where  was  he  kept  by  Cromwell  I — 26.  Give  the  sequel  to  the  history  of 
Charles  I. — ^JIT.  What  discovery  was  made  by  James  Cartier?  For 
w-hom  t  When  ?  What  city  did  ho  found,  and  when  I  By  whom  ajid 
when  was  St.  Augustine  founded  t    What  maasaore  is  related  t 
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dc  themselves  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  to  escape  the  per- 
secutions of  their  native  land.  As  this  occurred  while  the  mas- 
Mcre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  plotting,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed the  government  of  France  paid  no  attention  to  tlie 
slaughter  of  French  heretics  in  distant  lands ;  but  the  Cheva- 
lier Gouges  made  a  private  expedition,  in  which  he  avenged 
their  death,  iy  slaying  two  hundred  of  the  Spanish  setders  of 
Florida.  This  country  was  discovered  for  Spain  in  1512,  by 
Ponce  de  Leon,  an  aged  Spanish  grandee,  who  ranged  the  New 
World  in  search  of  a  fabulous  ^^  fountain  of  health."  In  1603 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  sent  out  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  who  founded 
Port  Royal.    Quebec  was  begun  by  Champlain  in  1608. 

28.  On  the  failure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^s  attempts  to  colo* 
nize  Virginia,  the  English  government,  fearing  the  encroachment 
of  the  French  and  Spanish,  divided  between  two  companies  the 
extensive  coast  of  what  is  now  the  Republic  of  America.  -The 
northern  part  was  assigned  to  the  ^'  London  Company,"  and  the 
southern,  to  the  "Plymouth  Company."  The  settlers  of  the 
London  company  succeeded,  by  means  of  finding  a  warrior,  na- 
Tigator,  and  magistrate  combined  in  Capt.  John  Smith,  "  the 
feUier  of  Virginia.'^  They  established  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Jamestown.  The  grand  sachem  of  the  natives  was 
Powhatan,  before  whom,  on  one  occasion.  Smith  was  brought 
a  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  die.  When  his  head  had  been 
phu^ed  upon  the  block,  Pocahontas,  the  young  daughter  of  the 
chief,  laid  her  head  on  Smith's  to  save  his  life,  or  first  receive 
the  stroke.  The  chief  relented,  and  the  Indian  princess  after- 
wards carried  provisions  to  the  colony,  and  informed  them  of 
the  plots  laid  by  the  natives  to  destroy  them. 

29.  The  Plymouth  company  were  unsuccessful  in  their  first 
attempts  to  colonize.  In  1620  the  Mat  Flower  sailed  under 
their  auspices  from  Plymouth,  with  one  hundred  settlers.  These 
were  a  part  of  the  congregation  of  John  Robinson,  who  had 
removed  from  England  to  Holland,  to  enjoy  that  religious 
freedom  which  James  I.  denied  them ;  they  being  puritans,  of 
a  sect  denominated  separatists.  They  now  sought  a  home 
in  the  western  wilds,  regarding  themselves  but  as  Pilgrims 
in  this  world.  They  named  the  place  where  they  settled  Ply- 
mouth, from  that  which  they  last  saw  in  England.  Their  suc- 
cess and  godly  quiet  was  made  known.  When  Charles  I. 
ftdded  to  his  father's  tyranny,  a  great  emigration  occurred  of 
those  noble  spirits, — who  could  not  in  matters  of  conscience 
bend  to  human  authority, — who  would  not  bow  to  lawless  se- 
cular oppression ; — and  who  wished  not  for  the  strife  of  ambi- 

87.  By  whom  was  it  retaliated  f  Who  discovered  Florida  f  By  whom 
wwB  Port  Royal  founded,  and  when? — ft&.  What  companies  were  now 
fBrmed  by  the  English?  How  was  our  coast  divided  between  them  ?  Which 
was  the  nrst  permanent  settlement  made  on  the  coast  between  Canada  and 
Florida?  What  is  said  of  Captain  Smith?  Relate  the  heroism  of  Poca- 
hontas.— W.  Under  whose  auspices  did  the  May  Flower  sail  t  Who  were 
the  persons  embarked  ?  Where  did  they  settle  ?  What  drove  great  nmn- 
ben  of  their  best  population  from  England  to  America  I 
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tion  and  of  blood.  These  emigrated  to  the  New  World 
where,  m  prayer  and  pious  trust — in  hardship  and  savage  wai^ 
fare,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  republic.  In  1643,  Tom 
colonies,  Plymouth,  JWassachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  having  each  established  within  itself  a  representative 
democracy,  formed  a  Union,  their  delegates  meeting  every  year 
to  devise  good  regulations,  and  guard  the  common  safety. 

30.  In  the  meantime  an  English  navigator,  Henrt  Hudson, 
sailing  In  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  discovered  the  Hudson  river, 
to  which  both  the  Dutch  and  the  English  laid  claim.  The 
Dutch,  however,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  its  vicinity, 
and  founded  New  York  and  Albany.  Swedes  and  Finlanders 
settled  Delaware.  Lord  Baltimore,  an  English  catholic,  be- 
came, by  a  patent  from  Charles  I.,  proprietor  of  Maryland ;  and 
his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  conducted  the  first  colony  to  that 
state. 

519.  What  was  done  in  relation  to  nnion  by  four  of  the  colonies  t— 30. 
Who  discovered  the  Hudson  river  t  What natiODB  claimed  it  t  What  towDf 
did  the  Dutch  found? 
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THE  PEACB  OP?  .g^«  5CI«0SIN0  THE  THIKTT 
WESTPHALIA,  $  C  TBARS'VaB, 

TO 
THE  FBACE  OF      ?  1713   S    ^^'  ^^^  <>'  ^^ 
UTBECHT,  CLOSIHO  5  '  C  SPANISH  SUCCSSSIOlf. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Franoe. 

1.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  left  the  conflicting  claims  of  M^dtmBit. 
France  and  Spain  unsettled,  and  the  war  between  these  two  perpd  iv. 
powers  still  continued.  Louis  XIV.  being  a  minor,  the  reins  of  chap.  i. 
government  were  held  by  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  v-^^v-^^ 
was  guided  entirely  by  the  counsels  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  the  ^^^  ^ff^* 
successor  of  Richelieu.  Paris  was  filled  with  seditious  spirits,  branch^f 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  capital  soon  plunged  the  nation  in  civil  '^^^^StrS  **' 
war.    The  parliament  of  Paris,*  instigated  by  the  cardinal  ds    queen-re- 

*  This  parliament  was  a  judicial,  not  a  legislative  body.  No  meeting  of 
the  national  assembly  was  held  from  the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medici,  tilTthe 
reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Period  III. — Chap.  I.— 1.  What  powers  were  at  war  after  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  ?  Who  was  regent  of  France  f  Who  successor  of  Richelieu  at 
first  minister!  What  was  the  state  of  Paris?  What  claims  were  setup 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris  f    What  was  thia  parliament  t    (See  note.) 
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^Mfrnmt.  Rbtz,  an  ambilioua  rival  of  MazariO)  and  roused  by  tlie  exampk 
rERi'D  IV.  <>^  tlieir  English  neighbors,  claimed  the  authority  of  examining, 
cHiip.  I.    and  refusing  to  pass,  the  edicts  of  the  crown.    The  discontent^ 
^"^^^^"'^^  among  the  nobility  and  citizens  of  Paris,  supported  Iht*  par- 
164S.    liament  in  its  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Mazarin.    This 
'Sf  PoJ?."*  minister,  in  want  of  money  to  support  the  war  with  Spain,  or- 
make      dered  a  fine  to  be  levied  upon  the  new  buildings  in  the  suburbs 
*   "*•     of  Paris,  grounding  his  right  upon  an  old  act  which  forbade  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  these  places.    The  parliament  prohibited 
the  levy,  and  the  minister  was  obliged  to  desist    Other  occa- 
sions of  discord  arose,  until  Mazarin  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison  the  president  and  five  of  the  most  factious  members. 
2.  The  mob  of  Paris,  joined  by  some  of  the  more  respectable 
tM9.    citizens,  proceeded  on  the  following  day  to  barricade  the  streets. 
Medes^B^r-  '^^^  Toysl  troops  attacked  them.    The  whole  populace  rose  in 
ikades.'*    arms,  and  the  court  was  forced  to  yield,  and  delivered  up  the  pri* 
soners,  when  the  city  returned  to  order.    The  queen  regent,  how- 
ever, did  not  consider  the  seditious  capital  a  place  of  safety ;  aod 
with  the  young  king  and  Mazarin  she  retired  to  St.  Germain. 
The  insurrections  contihued,  and  were  called  "  The  Wars  of  the 
rh^fllr.  F^onde?^    Some  of  those  who  were  enpged  being  armed  with 
ent  lidet    slings,  the  wits  of  the  court  contemptuously  applied  to  the  insur* 
^n  aid"*  gents  the  epithet  of  *«  frondeurs,"  or  "  slingers."    Constant  in- 
Masarint.  trigues  and  change  of  parties  perplex  the  history  of  these  wars,  and 
sometimes  give  it  a  ludicrous  air.   I'he  generals  who  figured  most 
were  Gondii  and  .Turenne.    Towards  their  close  a  battle  was 
&T.  jiJT'    fought  at  Paris,  near  the  suburb  St.  Antoine,  between  Cond^ 
w^Mont'  ^^^  ^^^  brought  troops  from  Spain,  and  the  royal  forces  under 
MMier     the  command  of  Turenne,  which  was  at  last  decided  in  favor  of 
flfiirea.    ^j^^  frondeurs  under  Conde,  by  the  intrepidity  of  Mademoiselle 
Montpensier,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.* 
Uois  XIV.      3.  After  five  years  of  civil  war,  the  French  nation,  withont 
iedared  of  having  advanced  one  step  towards  freedom,  again  humbly  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  royal  authority.    Louis  XIV.,  though 
■ute7**or  y^""?'  assumed  the  government,  entered  Paris  triumphant,  and 
••tatea-ge-  was  welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of  his  people.    Cond^  re- 
wniliton-  ?^^^^  ^^  Spain.    No  clamors  for  the  assembling  of  the  states 
tretaorpar.  were  heard,  and  Louis  directed  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  pr^ 
liament.)    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  interfere  with  his  affairs.    ^fUr  this  period 

*  She  prevailed  on  the  municipal  officers  to  open  the  gate  St.  Antoine ; 
when  she  directed  the  firine  of  the  guns  of  the  Bastile,  and  even  with  her 
own  hand  applied  the  match.  I'he  court  party  by  this  means  lost  ihe  bat- 
tle. ^  *'  She  has  killed  her  husband,"  said  Mazarin,  who  knew  ihot  she  was 
ambitious  to  marry  some  crowned  head  ;  and  in  fact  these  valorous  proceed- 
ings of  the  lady  decided  Charles  11.  of  England  (according  lo  Clarendon)  not 
to  offer  her  his  hand. 

1.  By  whom  were  its  claims  supported  f  What  acts  of  hostility  occurrcA 
between  the  minister  and  the  parliament  f — H.  What  was  the  cause  of  tbe 
queen  taking  the  young  king  to  St.  Germain  ?  W  hat  were  these  insurrections 
called  f  What  account  can  you  give  of  them  f— 3.  How  long  did  ihey  con-> 
tinue  ?  What  did  ihc  French  people  gain  by  these  wan  7  Huw  did  ihev  re- 
vive Louis  XIV.  on  his  assuming  the  so^eretgnry  ?  Was  any  thinir  said  of 
assembling  a  national  legislature?  What  was  thai  oi" France  caiiedf  (See  noie.^ 
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As  French  monarch  exereUed  unlimited  potter.    During  the  Jftrf«»-»g>- 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  Spanish  war  languished,  but  now,  under  peri*d  iv. 
the  conduct  of  Turenne,  it  was  prosecuted  with  vigor.    Cond^,     cHAr.^i. 
who  commanded  the  Spanish  armies,  undertook  the  siege  of  v.^'v'x-/ 
Arras,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  French, — compelled  to  raise  thcC"V**** 
siege  and  retreat    The  successes  of  the  hostile  nations  were  moi."  i 
nearly  equal,  until  Mazarin  obtained  for  Louis  the  alliance  of  ^^J^^ 
Cromwell,  who  now  governed  the  commonwealth  of  England,  laidthif 
In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  6,000  English  joined  the  French    ^*"** 
anny  in  Flanders.    Dunkirk  fell  before  their  united  strength,  *^? 
aad  was  assigned  to  the  English.  kirk 

4.  Spain  and  France  became  alike  desirous  of  peace ;  and  the  °^  ^^^ '® 
ambassadors  of  the  respective  sovereigns  met  in  the  isle  of  English.) 
Pheasants,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  settled  its  terms.    By  the 
**Treatyof  the  Pyrenees,"  Philip  agreed  to  pardon  the  revolted  -^-^^ 
Oitalans^tand  Louis,  the  prince  of  Conde.    Louis  espoused  p^.?' 
If  ARIA  Theresa,  the  infanta  of  Spain,  but  renounced  all  claim  Zf  |i,p 
upon  the  Spanish  monarchy.     Mazarin  died  soon  after  the  con-   py^ 
dusion  of  this  treaty,  which  completed  the  achievement  of  those    JJz 
great  objects  of  policy  undertaken  by  Richelieu,  and  continued 
by  his  successor.    France  was  extended  in  territory,  her  nobles  ijibJJntsof 
hmnbied,  and  the  house  of  Austria  weakened.    But  it  was  the  cataionu. 
day  of  their  sunshine,  that,  with  the  Bourbons,  engendered    **^.)*'* 
the  storm  of  the  revolution,  which  at  length  overthrew  them. 

5.  SWEDEN. — Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
pbus,  who  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Sweden  at  the  conclu- 
■ioR  of  the  thirty  years^  war,  acqubed  considerable  renown  by 
her  attention  to  literature,  and  her  patronage  of  men  of  letters, 
which  drew  to  her  cmirt  the  Ipmed  of  otlier  nations.  Her 
example  shows  how  fruitless  is  mere  intellectual  vigor  and  cul- 
tivation, when  not  guided  by  benevolence  and  piety.  Her  lite- 
rary labors,  instead  of  qualifying  her  to  fill  with  usefulness  and  1654< 
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honor  the  station  in  which  Providence  had  placed  her,  wrought  ^j^^^l."' 
in  her  a  distaste  to  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  the  mere  selfish    •Um 
wish  of  following,  undisturbed,  her  own  propensities.  Resigning  crown 
her  crown  to  Charles  Gustavus,  she  repaired  to  Rome;  and,   tj^er 
that  she  might  enjoy  the  charms  of  Italian  society  there,  she  coailn, 
renounced  the  protestant  faith,  in  which  she  had  been  bred.  Thus  chariet 
the  imputation  of  being  a  heretic  did  not  interfere  with  her 
pleasures.    In  her  visits  to  Paris,  her  dissolute  life  shocked  even 
the  French  court,  and  her  cruelties  to  her  attendants  excited 
their  abhorrence.  1A.W 

6.  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  conquered  Poland,  and  compelled  cSrioi 
VoHN  Casimir,  the  reigning  king,  to  flee  to  Silesia.    The  Poles     x.     ' 

3.  What  did  the  French  monarchy  become  t  How  did  the  war  with  Spain 
Moeeedf  Whose  aid  turned  the  scale?  What  ie  said  of  Dunkirk r--4. 
Ghre  an  account  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  What  events  occurred  soop 
after  f  What  objects  of  Richelieu's  policy  had  now  been  carried  out  7—5. 
Who  and  what  was  Christina  7  Bv  what  did  she  acquire  some  renown  f 
What  may  be  learned  by  her  example  ?  To  whom  did  she  resign  her  crown  f 
Ghre  some  account  of  her  sabsequent  life?— 6.  What  conquest  was  mada 
)«v  Charles  X.  f 
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revolted  from  the  Swedish  yoke,  and,  assisted  hy  the  Russiant, 
Danes,  and  Germans,  expelled  the  Swedes.  Charles  now  turned 
his  arms  against  Denmark.  His  death,  which  occurred  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  left  the  throne  of 
Sweden  to  his  son,  then  a  minor.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Ollva^  in  West  Prussia,  hy  which  the  Danish  and 
Poltsh  monarch  each  made  some  sacr^ces  to  S\!Feden ;  and  John 
Casimir  was  restored  to  his  throne. 

7.  ENGLAND. — After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  com 
mons  passed  an  act,  abolishing  kingly  power  as  useless,  bui« 
densome,  and  dangerous.  They  also  abolished  the  house  of 
lords,  and  committed  the  great  seal,  the  form  and  inscription  of 
which  they  changed,  to  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who  were 
styled  "  the  Conservators  of  the  liberties  of  England."  The 
proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  respect  to  revenue,  de- 
prived them  of  the  favor  of  the  people.  At  first  the  civil  war 
had  been  carried  on  much  by  voluntary  contributions  on  both 
sides.  The  sacrifices  made  by  individuals  are  almost  incredi- 
ble. The  MARQUIS  OP  Worcester  gave  to  Charles  100,000 
pounds,  and  the  marquis  op  Newcastle  his  whole  estate 
On  the  side  of  the  republicans,  men  often  gave  all  their  plate, 
and  women  all  their  jewels.  But  after  the  king's  death  the 
parliament  devised  new  methods  of  taxation,  and  drained  the 
people.  And  although  at  first  they  were  self-denying,  at  last 
they  appropriated  in  one  way  and  another,  large  sums  to  tliem- 
selves  and  tlieir  relations.  But  their  power  was  upheld  by  a 
standing  army  of  45,000  under  Cromwell.  He,  however,  saw 
the  growing  discontent  of  the  public  mind,  and  shaped  his 
course  accordingly.  Laws  were  made^  meantime,  of  great 
strictness.  Under  one  of  theseamanfwas  burnt  at  Winchester 
for  being  a  popish  priest.  Cromwell  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  he 
entered  the  island  where  the  earl  op  Ormond,  an  adherent  of 
Charles  I.,  was  still  in  arms.  Cromwell  reduced  the  Irish  to 
submigsion^  and  established  the  authority  of  parliament  The 
MARQUIS  OF  Montrose,  attempting  to  raise  troops  in  Scotland 
for  the  king,  was  taken  and  executed,  with  forty  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

8.  Meanwhile  the  Scottish  covenanters,  though  little  attached 
to  the  royal  family,  resolved  to  support  the  monarchy,  and  raised 
an  army  of  36,000, — the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Gsiv. 
Lesley.    They  then  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king  of  Scotland. 

6.  Did  Poland  continue  in  subjection  f  What  country  was  Charles  at- 
tacking when  he  died  t  Give  an  account  of  tbe  peace  of  Oliva.  Who  sue- 
eeeded  Charles  X.  f — ^7.  What  act  was  now  passed  in  England  bv  the  com- 
mons f  How  did  they  deal  with  the  house  of  lords  f  Who  were  the  keepers 
of  the  jRreat  seal?  What  was  the  cause  of  the  public  disaffection  to  the 
Long  Parliament?  How  was  money  raised  to  carry  on  the  civil  war? 
What  was  done  after  tbe  kind's  death  ?  What  part  was  taken  by  Cromwell? 
With  whom  did  he  contend  m  Ireland,  and  with  what  result?  Give  soma 
account  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose  ?— 8.  What  was  done  by  the  Sconisk 
oovenantoiB  f 
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CSiarles,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  embarked  for  that  M»immma. 

country ;  and  on  his  arrival,  before  he  landed,  he  signed  the  perpd  iv. 
covenant.    Parliament  now  recalled  Cromwell  from   Ireland, 
made  him  captain-general  of  all  their  forces,  and  sent  him  against 

the  Scots.    He  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  gaining  ^^^^^^^ 

the  victory  mainly  by  his  own  regiment.    He  then  made  him-  'cromweiT 

gelf  master  of  Edinburgh  and  LeUh.    In  the  meantime,  the  gcSlI'ihcfr 

Scots,  though  weakened  by  divisions  among  themselves,  and  i(Ms3.'oook. 

jealous  of  the  prince  they  supported,  (having  kept  a  national  ^^l^n!** 

&st  for  his  sins  and  those  of  his  femily,)  had,  notwithstanding,  1651. 

assembled  an  army,  with  which  Charles  entered  England.  j^Srces^ 

Cromwell  followed ;  and  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar  he  ter. 

defeated  the  royal  troops  at  Worcester.     Charles  was  obliged  to  ^J^^*** 

flee.    After  more  than  a  month's  concealment  in  different  places,*  ^efeau  the 

and  under  diflerent  disguises,  he  landed  in  Normandy.  army  30.000, 

9.  The  authority  of  the  "  Commonwealth"  was  now  ac-  3^o\"iJa, 
knowledged  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  English  pos-  6  or  7,000 
sessions.    Cromwell  took  care  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  ^^.*^^' 
entire  control  of  the  army.    The  parliament  now  distrusted  cromweii 
him,— of  which  he  was  aware.    Taking  a  file  of  soldiers,  he  ,l"™J,*jj5J. 
entered  the  Parliament  hall,  commanded  the  speaker  to  leave  mem  called 
his  chair,  and  told  the  members  they  had  sat  long  enough,  un-  "Rump  par- 
less  they  had  done  more  good.    Then,  witli  his  thick  and  con-    iiament," 
fused  utterance,  he  addressed  individual  members — telling  Sir  icmMnVo? 
Harry  Vane  he  was  a  juggler — Chaloner,  that  he  was  a  drunk-  i***.,^"* 
ard — and  in  short,  charging  some  with  breaking  one  command- 
ment, and  some  another,  and  telling  the  whole,  ^^  You  are  no 

longer  a  parliament ;  I  say  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament" 
Cromwell,  now,  while  the  name  of  liberty  was  upon  his  lips, 
became  a  military  despot.   By  a  council  of  his  officers,  he  was     (Caiied 
appointed  ^  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  addressed  by  "^p^^^"*** 
the  title  of  ^  highness."    He  next  summoned  a  number  of  men  ment,**froi]i 
from  the  three  kingdoms,  who,  having  assembled  at  London,  he   *  named*' 
pronounced  them  a  parliament ;  but  did  not  allow  them  to  sit  Praise  God 
long,  for  they  showed  too  much  the  character  of  honest  patriots  "*'«'»®°«*J 
to  suit  his  views. 

10.  Jealousies  arose  between  England  and  Holland,  and  a  war  witk 
naval  war  ensued.  After  several  undecisive  engagements,  the  ^«  ^^^^ 
English  fleet  under  Blakb  and  Monk,  engaged  Sie  Dutch,  un- 

*  At  one  time  he  concealed  himself  among  the  thick  branches  of  an  oak 
tree.  While  the  persons  in  pursuit  of  him  passed  underneath,  he  heard  them 
express  their  desire  of  seizing  and  delivering  him  to  his  father's  murderers. 
At  another  time  he  rode  two  or  three  days  journey  with  Mrs.  Lane,  the 
^ife  of  one  of  his  adherents,  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  She  told  her  cousins 
where  she  stopped  at  night,  that  the  young  man  was  one  of  her  neighbors — 
that  he  was  out  of  health,  and  begged  they  would  send  him  directly  to  bed. 
In  this  way  she  kept  him  out  of  sight. 

8.  What  by  Charles  II.  ?  Whom  did  partiament  put  in  command  against 
tho  Scots  f  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  ?  Of  Worcester  ? 
What  was  now  the  situation  of  Charles? — 9.  What  was  the  situation  of  the 
Cofr.monwealth  f  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Cromwell  turned  out  the 
remaining  part  of  the  long  parliament  ?  What  title  did  he  now  receive  ?  Whom 
did  he  cause  to  assemble  7 — lO.  Give  au  account  of  the  war  with  the  Du'ch  t 
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der  Van  Tromp  and  Db  Ruyter,  off  Portland.  The  battiv 
was  fought  with  obstinacy  for  two  days ;  the  third  the  Dutch 
were  forced  to  yield,  after  which  they  sued  for  peace.  England, 
now  under  the  energetic  government  of  Cromwell,  rose  to  an 
importance  among  the  nations  of  £urope,  which  had  been  un- 
known since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  Spaniards  and  French, 
the  Venetians  and  Swiss,  courted  the  alliance  of  the  protector. 
He  formed  connections  with  France^  and  engaged  in  tlie  Spanish 
war.  Besides  the  forces  sent  to  the  continent  in  aid  of  France, 
a  naval  armament  was  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  Ja- 
maica, one  of  the  Spanish  Islands,  was  conquered  by  adminl 
Penn,  and  retained  by  the  English.  The  settlements  in  North 
America  had  been  favored  by  the  Long  Parliament  From 
Cromwell  they  had  a  severer  blow  than  tliey  had  ever  received 
from  the  Stuarts,  in  the  "  Navigation  Acts,"  by  which  he  intro- 
duced a  restricted  system  of  trade,  prohibiting  the  colonists  from* 
using  their  own  ships,  and  thus  obliging  them  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts to  the  English,  and  from  them  to  obtain  their  supplier. 

11.  Cromwell's  domestic  government  was  perhaps  as  mild 
and  equitable  as  his  dangerous  situation  would  permit,  beset  as 
he  was  by  enemies  who  conspired  against  his  life ;  yet  it  was 
rigorous,  and  he  was  guilty  of  some  acts  of  t3rranny  and  inju8« 
tice,  on  which  Charles  had  never  dared  to  venture.  He  died 
five  years  aAer  he  obtained  the  protectorate,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Richard,  whose  mild  and  unambitious  disposition, 
so  unlike  that  of  his  father,  took  alarm  at  the  turbulence  and 
cabals  which  surrounded  him.  He  resigned  the  protectorate,  and 
retiring,  first  to  the  continent,  and  afVerwards  to  his  estate  in 
the  country,  he  lived  unmolested  and  unoffending.  The  nation 
was  now  divided  into  many  parties  and  sects.  The  people  be- 
came weary  of  confusion  and  change,  and  desired  in  their  hearts 
the  revival  of  the  monarchy.  • 

12.  General  Monk^  an  able  commander,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Scotland.  He  now  march- 
ed into  England,  and  advanced  to  London,  where  he  proceeded 
to  execute  a  plan  he  had  formed  for  restoring  Charles  11.  to  the 
throne.  Disguising  his  designs  under  the  appearance  of  zeal 
for  the  commonwealth,  he  procured  the  dissolution  of  the  pat- 
liament  then  in  session,  and  the  assembling  of  a  new  one ;  and 
succeeded  in  securing  the  election  of  friends  of  the  monarchy 
as  members  of  the  new  parliament  On  its  assembling,  a  mes- 
senger, bearing  a  letter  from  Charles  to  Gen.  Monk,  was  intro- 
duced. The  prince  ofiered  a  general  pardon,  promised  liberty 
of  conscience — assured  the  soldiers  of  their  arrears,  and  buIh 


10.  What  W88  England  in  regard  to  foreign  respectability  t  What  war 
did  Cromwell  maintain  f  What  island  did  admiral  Penn  conquer  Tor  the 
English  f  What  is  said  of  the  North  American  settlements  f — 1 1 .  What  was 
the  character  of  Cromwell's  domestic  ffOTemment  t  Give  an  account  of 
his  successor.— 13.  Who  was  Gen.  Monk,  and  what  did  he  dot  What 
plan  had  be  formed  f  What  measures  did  ho  cause  to  be  taken  in  referent 
to  a  parliament  r    What  letter  was  read  t 
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nutted  all  grants  to  parliamentary  arbitration.    The  house  of  JfafarnJit. 
peers  now  took  their  share  in  the  government,  and  both  houses  peri'd  iv. 
attending,  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king.    Sir  Matthew    chaf.  i. 
Hale,  the  distinguished  chief  justice,  aided  by  Prynne,  wished  ^*<^^>^^^i^ 
to  have  limitations  imposed  upon  the  royal  authority ;  but  these 
important  suggestions  were,  for  selfish  ends,  overruled  by  Monk* 
Charles  sailed  from  the  Hague, — ^was  met  at  Dover  by  general 
Monk,  and  conducted  to  London.    His  return  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  nation. 

13.  Charles  thus  restored  to  his  throne,  everything  conspired   (<],arBcter 
to  promise  a  popular  and  prosperous  reign.    But  the  cliaracter  oir  Chiuim 
of  the  monarch  soon  blighted  the  hopes  of  the  nation ;  and 
proved  that  even  the  school  of  adversity  does  not  always  teach 
wisdom.    His  agreeable  person,  and  easy,  engaging  manners, 

made  him  liked  by  all  who  approached  him,  even  by  those 
whose  judgments  most  strongly  disapproved  the  unblushing 
profligacy  of  his  life.  Thus  his  vicious  example  became  par- 
ticularly dangerous  to  his  subjects;  and  licentiousness  quickly 
spread  from  the  court  to  the  extremes  of  the  kingdom.  His 
first  measures  were  mild  and  popular,  but  his  people  soon 
found  that  his  engagements  weighed  little.  Notwithstanding  he  «*^^*'_- 
had  sworn  to  support  the  covenant,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  chaueL 
conscience,  he  re-established  episcopacy  as  the  exclusive  religion ; 
restored  the  bishops  to  their  seats  in  parliament,  and  the  inferior 
clergy  to  their  benefices.  The  disappointed  puritans  had  a  still 
more  galling  demonstration  to  encounter  in  the  ^  Act  of  Uni- 
formity." "By  this  it  was  ordained  that  every  minister,  school- 
master, or  fellow  of  a  college,  must  declare  his  consent  to  every 
thing  contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer ;  and  that  all 
ministers  should  be  ejected  who  had  not  episcopal  ordination. 
By  this  oppressive  act  two  thousand  ministers,  in  one  day,  were 
driven  from  their  livings. 

14.  Prosecutions  were  commenced  against  those  concerned  (Eiwari 
in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Some  were  executed,  and  some  fled  walSs'SSS' 
to  foreign  kingdoms,  where,  under  the  name,  *' regicides,"  Clarendon^ 
they  were  hunted.  Three  of  these  judges,  Goffe,  Whalley,  reiio^ranli 
and  Dixwell,  concealed  themselves  in  New  England.  Fears  ^^f^/^" 
of  popery  existed,  and  were  increased  by  the  marriage  of  the 

king  with  Catharine  of  Portugal,  a  catholic  princess.  But 
although  the  amiable  character  and  manners  of  the  queen  gave 
general  satisfaction,  the  king  treated  her  at  first  with  coldness, 
then  with  insult,  and  finally  with  neglect 

15.  Charles  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Dutch  on  false     1664. 
yretences,  hoping  by  means  of  involving  himself  in  a  popular   ^JJjJiJf 

13.  What  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  t  Relate  some  of  the 
drcunisiances  of  Charles'  return. — 13.  What  blighted  the  hopes  of  the 
English  nation  respecting  their  monarch  f  How  was  he  faithless  to  the  co- 
venanters f  What  was  ordained  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ?  How  did  this 
afieci  the  clergy  who  could  not  conscientiously  conform? — 14.  What  ae- 
eoiint  can  you  give  of  the  regicides,  as  those  were  called  concerned  m  ther 
death  of  the  late  king  ?  Who  was  queen,  and  how  was  she  treati'd  by  the 
king  r-  -1ft.  Give  an  account  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch. 
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war,  to  obtain  money  from  parliament,  and  regain  the  good 
will  of  his  subjects,  whose  jealousies  were  aroused  by  the  in* 
terference  of  the  Dutch  in  their  foreign  trade.  He  wished  also 
to  restore  to  his  nephew,  William  1(1.,  the  dignity  of  stadt- 
holder,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Orange^ 
but  had  been  recently  abolished  by  the  Dutch.  Holland  was 
now,  from  her  commerce,  wealth  and  industry,  a  first  rate  power. 
John  de  Witt,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party, 
had  before  entered  into  an  alliance  'with  France.  The  English 
dispatched  squadrons  to  Africa  and  America,  and  in  both,  they 
took  possession  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  CoL.  Nichols  took  New  Amsterdam^  from  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor Stutvesant;  and  in  honor  of  Jambs,  duke  of  Yorkf 
to  whom  his  brother,  king  Charles,  had  patented  this  country^ 
it  received  the  name  of  New  York. 

16.  A  naval  engagement  took  place  off  the  coast  of  Holland^ 
between  the  Dutch  ileet,  under  the  command  of  the  admiral 
Opdam,  and  the  English,  under  the  duke  of  York,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch.  Louis  XIV.  now  sent  out  a 
fleet  to  aid  them.  The  king  of  Denmark,  alsd,  jealous  of  the 
naval  power  of  England,  came  forward  to  their  assistance.  In 
the  following  year  a  sea-fight  took  place  off  Dunkirk,  the 
English  being  commanded  by  Monk,  now  duke  of  Albemaile, 
and  PRiisrcE  Rupert  ;  and  the  Dutch  by  De  Ruyter,  and  the 
younger  Van  Tromp.  It  lasted  four  days,  with  alternate  suc- 
cess, when  at  length  the  arrival  of  another  English  squadron 
compelled  the  Dutch  to  retire. 

17.  In  London  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out^  and  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  fell  its  victims.  A  terrible  fire  burned 
four  days,  and  consumed  thirteen  thousand  buildings,  Charles, 
though  generally  selfish,  showed  on  these  occasions,  a  fatherly 
solicitude  for  his  subjects.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
the  activity  manifested  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  providing 
for  the  suffering  population,  who  were  exposed  unsheltered  to 
the  elements.  A  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Ruyter,  entered  the 
Thames,  and  burned  several  British  ships  of  war.  Shortly 
afler  this,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Breda.  England 
retained  possession  of  J^Tew  Yotk^  and  ced^  to  the  Dutch 
Surinam. 

18.  Charles  gave  to  his  favorites  large  tracts  of  land  in  Ame« 
rica.  To  lord  Clarendon  and  others  he  made  a  considerable 
grant,  which  he  extended,  giving,  in  1667,  to  lord  Shaptbs- 
BURY  and  others,  a  territory  comprehending  the  whole  southern 
section  of  the  American  Republic.  For  this  new  country, 
Shaftesbury,  with  the  aid  of  John  Locke,  the  great  writer  oa 


15.  What  place  on  our  coast  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  ?  What  change 
of  name  occurred?— lO.  Give  an  account  of  the  naval  ensagement  off  the 
coast  of  Holland.  What  nations  aided  the  Dutch  f  What  hattle  took 
place  off  Dunkirk! — IT.  What  calamities  now  visited  London?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  these  occasions  7  What  was  done  by  a 
Dutch  fleet  t  What  was  gained  and  lost  bv  Knj^land  at  the  peace  of  firada  I 
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die  ^  Human  Underetanding^,"  attempted  to  form  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  should  realize  their  beau-ideal  of  political  wisdom.  This 
taraed  out  a  complete  failure ;  but  the  settlements  in  the  Caro- 
linas  grew,  and  governed  themselves  much  after  their  own  will. 
The  proprietors,  however,  sent  governors,  of  whom,  Saylb 
founded  Charleston.  In  the  wars  between  Spain  and  England, 
these  provinces  came  into  collision  with  the  Spanish  province 
of  Florida.  In  Virginia,  which  was  at  that  time  a  loyal  state, 
ihe  misrule  of  governor  Berkeley  produced  a  disastrous  in- 
surrection, headed  by  Nathaniel  Bacon;  and  a  bloody  civil 
war  ensued, — which  was  quieted  by  the  death  of  the  leader,  and 
the  submission  of  his  followers. 


Mod»mHi$> 


i6sa 

CbarlettOB 
foundad. 

1676. 

Bacon'i  re- 
bellion in 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Earope  during  the  Wars  of  the  Spanish  Sacccssion. 

1.  While  England  and  the  United  Provinces  had  been  weak- 
ening each  other  by  mutual  hostilities,  Louis  XIV.  was  matur- 
ing plans  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  monarchy  by 
taking  from  Spain  her  provinces  on  his  northern  frontiei'.  The 
death  of  Philip  IV.,  had  left  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  to  be 
filled  by  his  son  Charles  II.,  a  sickly  infant;  and  the  re- 
gency was  committed  to  the  queen-mother,  a  woman  of  little 
ability.  Notwithstanding  the  renunciation  of  Louis  on  his  mar- 
riage, he  took  advantage  of  the  time  to  bring  forward  claims,  in 
right  of  his  queen,  to  the  country  which  he  meant  to  conquer, 
and  entered  the  Spanish  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  40,000 
troops.  The  Spaniards  were  unprepared  for  the  invasion,  and 
town  af\er  town  fell  before  the  French.  The  rapid  successes 
of  Louis  alanned  the  other  powers,  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Swedes,  united  against  him  in  a  league,  called  "  the  Triple  Al- 
liance." Louis  was  now  willing  to  negotiate ;  and  at  .^ix-Za- 
Chapelle  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  nations  met,  and 
formed  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  lef^  to  the  French  monarch  the 
conquests  he  had  made,  but  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all 
other  claims  upon  the  Spanish  provinces. 

2.  Louis,  however,  determined  to  take  a  future  occasion  to 
revenge  himself  upon  Holland  for  the  share  she  had  taken  in 
obstructing  his  ambitious  views;  and  he  also  sought  to  detach 


1669. 

Ambltloos 
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»iii)iXlY 
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alliance. 


1668. 
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18.  To  whom  had  Charles  given  lands,  and  where  f  What  was  done  in 
regard  to  a  constitution  f  What  place  was  founded  f  Where  was  a  rebellion  f 

Chap.  II. — 1.  What  advantage  of  the  weak  state  of  (he  Spanish  monarchy 
was  the  king  of  France  prepanng  lo  take  f  Relate  his  first  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  What  nations  were  alarmed  at  his  grasping  spirit? 
What  alliance  did  they  form?  What  peace  succeeded t—».  Did  the  king 
of  France  make  this  treaty  in  good  faith  ? 
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French 
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England  from  the  triple  alliance.  The  wants  and  weakness  of 
Charles,  led  him  to  the  shameful  measure  of  a  secret  treaty,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  assist  the  king  of  France  in  the  conquest  c^ 
the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  to  embrace  pub- 
licly  the  catholic  faith,  and  to  establish  it  in  his  kingdom ;  and  in 
reward  of  these  services,  he  was  to  receive  from  Louis  tlie  sum 
of  200,000  pounds,  besides  an  annual  subsidy ;  and  in  case  of 
rebellion  in  England,  a  military  force. 

3.  While  the  Dutch  were  flattering  themselves  with  the  hop«. 
of  a  long  peace,  Louis,  at  the  head  of  an  arniy,  invaded  and 
conquered  the  duchy  of  Lorraine^  in  order  to  fiimish  himself 
with  an  easy  passage  into  the  United  Provinces.  He  had  found 
measures  to  detach  Sweden,  as  well  as  England,  from  the  triple 
alliance;  and  to  bring  some  of  the  German  nobles  into  the 
French  interest.  This  extensive  confederacy,  and  the  formid- 
able military  and  naval  preparations,  threatened  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  republic.  Charles,  keeping  Ihe  treaty  he  had 
formed  a  secret,  obtained  from  his  unsuspecting  parliament  the 
largest  supply  the  commons  had  ever  granted  to  a  king,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  sustain  the  en^gements  under  which  the  triple 
alliance  placed  the  English  nation.  He  then,  acting  according 
to  his  secret  treaty,  ordered  an  attack  upon  a  Dutch  fleet  from 
Smyrna,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling ;  and  shortly  after,  on 
frivolous  pretexts,  he  declared  war  against  Holland.  The  com« 
bined  English  and  French  fleets  amounted  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred sail,  while  the  army  collected  by  Louis  numbered  120,000, 
commanded  by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age. 

4.  The  Dutch,  relying  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  not  pre- 
pared with  a  suflicient  military  force.  The  strength  of  the  re- 
publicans was  also  weakened  by  dissensions  among  themselves. 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  appointed  conmiander  in  chief 
of  the  army.  De  Witt,  whose  authority  was  now  declining, 
sought  to  recover  it,  and  to  inspirit  the  states  to  some  great 
naval  operation.  He  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  under  admiral  De 
Ruy  ter,  came  up  with  the  united  fleets  of  the  English  and  French, 
as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  Solbay.  De  Ruyter  attacked  them, 
but  obtaining  no  decisive  advantage,  he  retreated  to  the  coast 
of  Holland,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  English  admiraL 
Meanwhile  the  French  king,  assisted  in  his  command  by  Tu« 
RENNE,  moved  northward  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and 
reached  the  Rhine  almost  without  opposition ;  took  JSimeguen^ 
Jimheim^  and  invested  Utrecht  The  prince  of  Orange,  widi  his 
small  army,  retreated  before  him ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  all  the 


9,  What  treaty  was  made  by  him  with  Charles  II.T— 3.  What  was  the 
first  hostile  movement  of  Louis  t  What  nations  were  now  united  with  Louis 
against  the  Dutch  f  What  donble-dealinff  did  Charles  practise  with  his  par- 
liament f  What  attack  did  he  order  f  What  fleet  and  army  was  collected 
against  the  Dutch  f — ^,  What  was  now  the  condition  of  the  Datch  t  Who 
was  made  commander  of  the  army  f  Relate  the  naval  operations.  By  whom 
was  Louis  XIV.  assisted  in  command?  What  successes  did  they  obtain f 
What  provinces  were  left  to  the  Dutch  t 
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provinces  except  Holland  and  Zealand,  had  submitted  to  the  ■*MftmJHi. 
oonqueror.  peri'd  !▼.  - 

5.  This  crisis  roused  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam  and  of  the    chap.  ii. 
whole  province  of  Holland,  and  every  hand  was  nerved.    The  v.^-\^^^/ 
populace  were  taken  into  pay.  Ships  were  stationed  in  the  harbor, 

and  the  Dutch  consigned  their  fertile  fields  and  flourishing  vil-  Dateh  pe- 
lages to  destruction,  opening  the  sluices  of  their  canals,  and  inun-    trtoitam. 
dating  the  country  to  save  the  city.    Yet  while  they  prepared 
to  resist,  they  sought  for  peace,  but  their  overtures  were  re- 
jected ;  and  the  resolute  Dutch  determined  to  leave  their  native 
land,  if  they  could  not  defend  it,  and  setde  in  India  or  America. 
In  the  frenzy  of  the  times,  the  people,  feeling  the  necessity  of     i^Tt* 
an  acknowledged  sovereign,  and  blaming  the  two  De  Witts^  by  ii,e  two  Hm 
whose  influence  the  oflice  of  stadtholder  had  been  abolished,  wuukiiia*. 
now  rose  in  fury,  imprisoned  and  put  them  to  death,  and  invested 
&e  prince  of  Orange  with  that  dignity.    The  united  fleet  of 
the  confederates  about  this  time  advanced  towards  the  coast  of 
Holland,  having  on  board  the  army  which  was  designed  to 
complete  its  conquest    The  Dutch  than]|ied  an  overruling  Pro* 
vidence  when  it  was  carried  back  to  sea,  and  prevented  by  se- 
vere storms  from  landing  the'  army. 

6.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  now  awoke  to  the  grasping  ambition 
of  Louis,  and  were  ready  to  lend  the  States  their  aid.  The 
prince  of  Orange  retook  J^aerden^  and  joining  his  forces  with 

those  of  the  emperor  under  Montecuculi,  they  besieged  and     1678. 
took  Borme^  and  subduing  the  principal  part  of  the  electorate  Dutch  rae 
of  Cologne,  interrupted  the  communication  between  France  and     ^'"^ 
the  United  provinces.    The  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
their  conquests  and  retreat    The  following  year  the  parliament 
of  England  compelled  Charles   II.   to  abandon  his  shameful 
French  alliance,  and  make  peace  with  Holland. 

7.  The  efibrts  of  the  French  monarch  to  sustain  the  war  were 
unremitting.    He  brought,  this  year,  four  armies  into  the  field, 
and   commenced  the  campaign   by  marching  in  person  into 
Franche  Compte,  and  subduing  the  whole  province.    Conde,  at  ^  *j5|^- 
tlie  head  of  another  army,  encountered  the  prince  of  Orange  at  20,000  meo 
Senede  in  Brabant,  and  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  where  twenty  J"J®Jn^*'j^"; 
thousand  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  without  any  decisive  vie-    cisWe  re. ' 
tory.    On  the  side  of  Germany,  the  French  were  successful,  for       '^*'' 
there  Turenne  commanded.     He  conquered  the  PalaiinaUy  but 
sanctioned  cruelties.    Louis  began  to  fear  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination against  him,  and  bribed  the  king  of  England  to  prorogue 

his  parliament,  lest  it  should  compel  him  to  unite  in  the  con- 
federacy. 

• 
ft.  What  was  now  the  oondact  of  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam  f  Which 
of  thoir  own  patriots  did  they  destroy  T — 6.  Who  now  aided  the  Dutch  ? 
Relate  the  military  operations  of  the  Dutch  and  their  allies  t  To  what  did 
the  English  parliament  compel  the  king  7—7.  Relate  the  progress  of  the 
French  in  the  north.  In  Brabant.  On  the  side  of  Germany.  For  what 
did  Louis  bribe  Chariest 
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MtUmBh,      s.  In  the  next  campaign  the  imperial  general,  Montecnculii 

i>ERi'D  IV.  was  opposed  to  Turenne,  and  by  his  skill  prevented  the  progress 

CHAT.  II.    of  the  French.    The  death  of  Turenne,  who  was  killed  by  a 

N^-N^^w/  cannon  ball  while  reconnoitering  tlie  enemy,  was  an  irreparable 

IBirS.     misfortune  to  Louis.    On  the  ocean,  the  French  were  victorious 

Twenoef    chiefly  through  the  skill  of  Du  Quesne,  who  yet  held  but  an 

inferior  rank  in  the  navy.    Several  battles  were  fought,  in  one 

1618.     Qf  vhich  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  killed.    Negotia- 

Feace  OI    ^j^ug  f^^  peace  were  entered  into  at  JYimeguen^  in  1678,  th$ 

imegaen.  j)utch  retaining  their  former  Urritories. 

9.  In  the  meantime,  France  gained  by  the  efforts  of  the  J0- 
suii  missionariesy  the  prospect  of  a  great  empire  in  America. 

The  Jeinit  ^^  ^^^  ^^®y  founded  Montreal^  to  gain  a  starting  point  for 
nUsion.     their  great  effort  to  convert  and  subjugate  the  natives.    These 
early  itage  f^solute  and  self-deuying  soldiers  of  the  cross,  carried  their  dis- 
oftheJeiuit  covcrics  up  the  Ottowas,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes; 
•ocieiy.     ^jj  ^jjjjjy  Father  Marquette,  with  but  one  companion,  em- 
barked in  a  little  boat  on  the  solitary  Wisconsin;  and,  with  a 
courage  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Columbus,  the  daunt- 
less Jesuit  floated  seven  days  with  the  Wisconsin,  then  reach- 
1618.     ing  the  object  of  his  search,  the  great  Mississippi,  he  followed 
dUicovera    its  course,  discovering  tlie  mouths  of  the  vast  tributaries,  Mis- 
onhe^Mte-  ®°""?  Ohio,  and  Arkansas.    La  Salle,  an  enterprizing  Frencli- 
■ouri,  Ohio,  man,  undertook  to  colonize  these  regions,  and  \ras  the  first 
Arkauat.    European  who,  embarking  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  followed 
the  river  to  the  ocean.     In  honor  of  his  master,  Louis  XI V.^ 
this  extensive  country  was  named  by  La  Salle,  Louisiana. 

10.  In  Germany,  the  emperor  Leopold  was  alarmed  by  a 
Turke  aid  ^^^^Wion  of  the  Hungarians,  aided  by  the  Turks.  Mahomet 
the  rebel-  IV.,  then  on  the  Ottoman  throne,  invaded  the  empire  with  the 
"farifili?"   ^^^^  formidable  force  which  the  Turks  had  ever  seat  against 

Christendom.    His  army  entered  Germany,  and  laid  siege  to 

Vienna,    The  suburbs  were  destroyed,  and  nothing  less  than 

the  surrender  of  the  city  was  expected,  when  the  renowned 

F!E^^.  ^^^^  SoBiESKF,  king  of  Poland,  whose  alliance  tlie  emperor 

John  So.'  had  obtained,  joined  by  several  of  the  German  princes,  arrived 

UVu  thV    before  the  Turkish  camp.     A  battle  ended  in  the  precipitate 

Turki.     flight  of  the  Turks,  and  the  relief  of  the  distressed  city.  Among 

(John  sobi.  ^e  spoils  of  the  Turkish  camp  was  found  the  celebrated  stand- 

ttki  Is  reck-  ard  of  Mahomct,  which  was  presented  by  the  captors  to  the 

second      pope.     In  other  battles  the  Turks  and  Hungarians  were  d»> 

SEtd*)     ^^^^^  *"^  Hungary  was  restored  to  the  empire. 

11.  Louis  XIV.,  having  raised  the  navy  of  France  to  a  degree 
of  consequence  unknown  before  his  reign,  various  ports  were 

8.  Relate  the  principal  events  of  the  next  campaign.  By  what  peace  waa 
this  war  closed  t  How  did  it  leave  the  Dutch  m  point  of  territory » — 9. 
What  city  did  the  Josah  miaaionariea  make  their  starting  point  T  what  ri- 
vers did  tney  explore  t  W  hat  was  their  object  f  Relate  the  voyase  of  Fa- 
ther Marquette.  Who  viras  La  Salle,  and  what  did  he  dof — lO.  Who  was 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  what  cause  of  alarm  had  he  ?  Who  was  the 
Turkish  sulian  I  What  success  had  the  Turks  gained  f  Relate  what  wu 
done  by  the  king  of  Poland  f   What  was  presented  to  the  pope  f 
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eonstructed  at  great  expense.     His  squadrons  commanded  the  «*M<*-«in». 
Mediterranean,  and  in  some  measure  stopped  the  depredations  pbri*d  iv. 
of  the  Barbary  pirates.     He  caused  Algiers  to  be  bombarded,    chap,  it 
and  obliged  the  Algerines  to  release  their  Christian  captives.  Vi^^^^^^^ 
Louis  in  resentment  towards  the  Gfinoese,  who  had  assisted  the 
Spaniards,  ordered  their  city  also  bombarded,  and  compelled  the    1684. 
doge  to  implore  his  clemency  at  Versailles.    This  was  the  name  ^^J®*  Jj™* 
of  a  palace  which  he  had  erected  at  enormous  cost,  and  where        ' 
he  kej)t  his  court,  with  a  degree  of  expense  and  splendor  pro- 
bably not  equalled  by  any  other  monarch  of  Europe. 

12.  At  this  period,  he  lost  his  great  minister,  Colbert,  who 
by  his  patronage  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  his  skill 
in  managing  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  had  enabled  his  mo* 
narch  to  maintain  such  expensive  wars,  and  erect  such  magnifi- 
cent  edifices.  Colbert  had  protected  and  patronized  the  Hugue- 
nots.   Louis  was  himself  a  bigot,  and  he  was  now  encouraged 

by  Louvois,  the  successor  of  Colbert,  to  commence  a  religious     M8ft- 
persecution,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  revoked  the  edict  of   yokes  th< 
^antes^  passed  by  Henry  IV.    The  protestants  were  ordered  to     j^^\^ 
declare  themselves  converted  by  a  day  appointed.    Of  those  who 
were  refractory,  the  leaders  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  while  the  ^      g^_ 
common  people  were  hanged.    The  penalty  of  death  was  also  gnenou  ai 
enacted  against  all  who  attempted  to  emigrate; — yet,  notwith-    *came*to 
standing,  50,000  families  abandoned  their  country.    Louis  thus    Americ^, 
stained  his  character,  and  greatly  injured  France;  for  by  means  some  of  our 
of  these  emigrations,  the  French  skill  in  manufactures  was  car-  ****J£JP?'*" 
ried  to  other  countries,  while  a  great  amount  of  wealth  and  in- 
dustry was  lost  to  their  own. 

13.  From  this  period  the  power  of  Louis  began  to  decline. 
The  French  protestants  carried  with  them  a  hatred  of  their  kiufir, 
which  they  infused  into  the  hearts  of  their  brethren  in  the  neigh-     i***^. 
boring  kingdoms.     A  league  of  the  princes  belonging  to  the  ^  ^??^ 
German  empire  was  formed  at  Augsburg^  for  preventing  the  fur-     h^^,   5^ 
ther  encroachments  of  France ;  and  with  them,  Holland,  Spain,    spain  and 
and,  finally,  England  united.     Louis  exerted  his  utmost  vigor  in    ^^|'i*"t 
preparing  to  withstand  his  numerous  and  powerful  enemies.     France. 
The  French  were  first  in  the  field.    The  dauphin  led  an  army  1688-9. 
to  the  Rhine,  and  laid  siege  to  PhiJipsbitrg,  which  fell  before  niW^'pVo- 
his  arms.     The  French  overran  the  Palatinate^  where,  by  order     tettant 
of  the  king,  they  destroyed  the  great  towns,  and  spread  desola-  ^^JiiJicd!" 
tion  through  the  country.    This  barbarous  warfare  served  only  Worms  and 
to  render  the  enemies  of  France  more  inveterate,  and  the  cam-     ^^^ 


11.  What  bad  Louis  XIV.  done  in  respect  to  a  navy  for  France  f  What 
in  respect  to  the  pirates  and  their  prisoners  f  How  did  he  humble  the  Ge- 
noese 7  What  account  can  you  give  of  Versailles f — IJS.  Give  an  acdiunt 
of  the  arrangements  of  Colbert  f  In  what  respect  was  Louvois  different,  and 
what  did  the  king  in  part  through  his  influence  7 '  What  cruelties  were  now 
exercised  against  the  Huguenots  7  In  what  respect  did  these  enormities  in- 
jure Louis  and  his  kingdom  7— 13.  Had  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
and  the  persecution  a  permanent  effect  on  the  power  of  Louis  7  What  league 
was  now  formed 7  What  was  now  done  by  the  French,  and  how  did  it  af- 
fect thoir  cause  t 
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paign  was,  on  the  whole,  against  them.  The  following  yeai* 
Louis  dispatched  an  army  into  Italy,  under  Catinat,  which  ^vas 
victorious  over  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Saluce& 
LuxBMBouRO  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
on  the  plains  of  Fleurus.  The  naval  operations  of  France  were 
also  prosperous.  Admiral  Tourville  defeated  the  combined 
squadrons  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  oiTBeachy  head,  and  even 
made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  England. 

14.  In  the  succeeding  campaign,  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
now  king  of  England,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
was  engaged  in  settling  the  af&irs  of  that  realm,  resumed  the  , 
command  in  Flanders.  Louis  took  Mons^  and  the  French  arms 
were  successful  on  the  side  of -Spain ;  yet  this  year,  no  decisive 
advantages  were  obtained  by  either  side.  The  following  spring, 
Louis  besieged  and  took  ^amur^  while  Luxembourg  was  st** 
tioned  so  as  to  prevent  the  king  of  England  from  bringing  re- 
lief to  the  besieged  town;  But  at  sea,  the  French,  under  the 
command  of  Tourville,  were  defeated  off  Cape  La  Hogue  by  the 
English ;  and  at  Steinkirk,  William  attacked  and  defeated  their 
army. 

15.  At  Widdin,  the  frincb  of  Baden,  who  commanded  the 
imperial  forces,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Turks^ 
with  whom  the  French  king  was  now  in  alliance.  The  follow- 
ing year,  however,  a  new  vizier^  of  more  military  skill,  changed 
the  face  of  af&irs.  During  the  absence  of  the  prince  of  Baden, 
who  was  settling  disturbances  in  Transylvania,  the  Turks  re- 
took fViddin  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Belgrade^  and 
all  Upper  Hungary.  Meanwhile  the  French  gener^,  Luxem- 
bourg, surprised  Idng  William,  who,  with  his  army,  occupied  the 
village  of  (f  eerwinden.  The  conflict  here  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate, and  though  victory  at  length  declared  for  the  French,  it 
was  dearly  bought.  Luxembourg  afterwards  took  CharleroL 
In  Spain, the  marbschal  pe  NoAiLLEs,and  in  Piedmont,  Cati- 
nat,  prosecuted  the  war  with  success.  During  the  three  re-r 
maining  campaigns  of  this  war,  no  event  of  consequence  took 
place  except  the  conquest  of  J^Tamur  by  king  William.  The 
parties  were  at  length  desirous  of  peace,  and  a  congress  under 
the  mediation  of  Charles  XI.,  now  king  of  Sweden,  assembled 
at  Ryswick  to  settle  the  terms.  The  basis  of  the  treaty  waa 
the  restoration  of  all  places  taken  during  the  war.  France 
acknowledged  William  as  king  of  England. 

16.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswickj  a  battle  took  place  at 
Zenta,  between  the  imperial  forces  under  prince  Euoexe  of  Sa- 
voy, and  the  Turks,  under  the  command  of  the  sultan  Musta- 
PHA  ]].,  in  which  prince  Eugene  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
20|000  Turks  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  besides  prisoners  and 
those  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape.  The  pavilion  of  the  sultan, 

13.  Give  some  account  of  the  campaign  of  1691. — 14.  Of  ihot  of  1692.—. 
15.  What  important  battle  was  fought  m  1693?  Relae  the  battle  of  Neer- 
windenf  What  is  said  of  the  three  last  campaiens  of  this  war?  Give  an 
account  of  the  peace  of  Ryawick. — 16.  Relate  the  battle  of  Zeauu 
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the  great  seal  of  the  empire,  and  the  immense  stores  of  the  «<M»^  «» 
«rmy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.    This  event  produced  peri'D  iv. 
a  peace  between  the  German  and  Ottoman  empires,  which  was  chap.  ni. 
■igned  at  Carlowitz^  and  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe.  v-^"v^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

England. 

1.  Charles  II.  again  outraged  the  feelings  of  English  patriots, 

by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French,  for  the  sum  of  ;e400,000.    lees^  * 
His  brother  James,  the  duke  of  York^  declared  himself  a  con-  charies  ii. 
vert  to  the  catholic  religiorij  and  the  evident  prepossessions  of   ■**J5r2!*° 
the  king  to  the  same  faith,  awakened  anew  the  fears  of  popery, 
with  its  inquisitorial  horrors.    Charles,  though  he  often  offend-  J^*^^"^ 
ed  his  subjects,  yet  by  his  insinuating  manners  and  scheming    period  of* 
brain,  could  ever  find  ways  to  recover  their  favor.    He  proposed  ^*5f  J*^"*^'" 
for  this  object,  a  marriage  between  the  princess  Mart,  eldest  bloodiest  of 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  William,  prince  of  Orange ;  jiiVwarooi 
which,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  James,  he  carried  into  New  Eng- 
effect    On  another  occasion  he  obliged  his  brother,  who  was      '^°^'^ 
much  disliked  by  the  people,  to  retire  to  Brussels.    Great  dis-    1679- 
orders  arose  in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  mea«    Srum- 
Bures  of  the  English  ministry,  in  the  establishment  of  episco-     cloo, 
pacy  in  that  kingdom.    Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  ^defeat 
was  murdered  in  his  coach  by  Balfour,  and  eleven  other  co-  Graham  of 
venanters.    Graham,  of  Claverhouse,  was  defeated  by  the  co-      house, 
venanters  at  Drumclog;  but  the  duke  of  Monmouth  conquered    J'^rS* 
them   at  Bothwell   bridge.     Monmouth   behaving  with  great     weli^ 
lenity  to  the  prisoners,  he  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  the  duke  ^ff/^^J'^i 
of  York,  who  had  returned,  was  sent  by  his  brother  to  admin-  by  the  duke 
ister  the  government  of  Scotland.     He  cruelly  persecuted  the     ^iouS" 
covenanters,  seeming  to  enjoy  their  suiferinp. 

2.  The  court  party,  during  the  last  years  of  Charles,  gathered 
strength,  and  tyrannical  principles  were  advanced^  and  gained  ^^^ 
ground.    A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  oppose  the  succession  of     Tiour  of 
(he  duke  of  York.    Among  the  conspirators  was  lord  Russell,  ^  ^er  hu? 
who  was  tried  and  executed.     Another  conspiracy,  called  the  band's  trial 
Rye  House  Plot^  was  headed  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  na-  ^""d.) 
tural  son  of  Charles,  which  contemplated  raising  him  to  the 

16.  What  was  the  conaeoneDce  of  the  treaty  of  Curlowitx  t 
Chap.  III. — 1.  How  did  Charles  further  offend  the  English  f  What  was 
duae  bjr  hia  brother  f  What  measures  were  taken  by  Charles  to  keep  his 
people  in  ^ood  humour  f  What  troubles  arose  in  Scotland  t  What  aeconnt 
can  you  nve  of  Dr.  Sharp — his  murder  and  murderers  I  Who  was  sent 
•gamst  the  covenanters,  and  where  were  they  defeated  f— 8.  What  party 
and  principles  gained  ground,  and  when  f  What  conspiracy  was  detecteo, 
and  who  was  made  the  victim  f 
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throne,  and  assassinating  the  king.  Charles  pardoned  tfie 
offence.  Algernon  Sidney,  an  ornament  to  mankind,  was  ap- 
prehended on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  having  been  the 
author  of  a  treatise,  in  which  he  asserts  that  power  is  originaUy 
in  the  people,  and  delegated  by  them  to  the  parliament,  to  whom 
the  king  is  amenable.  For  these  opinions,  written,  but  not 
published,  did  the  infamous  Jeffries,  his  judge,  condemn  to 
death  this  friend  of  human  rights,  and  ^  he  rejoiced  to  die  f<^ 
the  good  old  cause." 

3.  Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
imder  the  title  of  James  II.  Assembling  his  council,  he  de- 
clared his  determination  to  maintain  the  established  government 
both  in  church  and  state.  But  his  conduct  in  sending  to  make 
submission  to  the  pope — going  in  state  to  high  mass,  which  by 
act  of  parliament  was  an  illegal  assembly — ^levying  taxes  with- 
out consent  of  parliament — and  advancing  catholics  to  office 
while  he  displaced  episcopalians,  soon  convinced  the  people  of 
the  hoUowness  of  his  professions.  Insurrections  broke  out; 
one  in  Scotland,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Argvle,  and  another 
in  England,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Their  forces 
were  defeated  and  scattered,  and  the  leaders  executed ; — Argyle 
at  Edinburgh, and  Monmouth  at  London.  But  these  successes, 
instead  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the  king,  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  measures  which  followed,  had  a  contrary  effects 
Military  executions  of  the  prisoners  were  frequent,  and  some- 
times attended  with  circumstances  of  horrid  cruelty*  Jeffries, 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  received  from  James  a 
special  commission  to  try  the  rebels ;  and  to  be  tried  by  this 
cruel  and  unjust' judge,  was  to  be  condemned  and  executed. 

4.  By  upholding  such  cruelties,  the  monarch  made  himself 
hated  by  his  people.  At  the  same  time  he  made  great  preten- 
sions to  zeal  for  religious  toleration ;  but  it  was  because  he 
wished  to  bring  forward  the  Catholics.  William  Penn,  the 
celebrated  quaker,  who  had  returned  from  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylnania,  which  he  had  founded  in  North  America,  was  much 
in  company  with  James ;  his  father,  admiral  Penn,  having  been 
a  personal  friend  of  the  king.  Penn  was  deceived  into  a  belief 
that  this  bigot  and  t3rrant  had  good  designs  respecting  liberty 
of  conscience.     But  his  intentions  were  manifestly  to  break 

•  After  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater,  in  which  Monmouth 
was  defeated,  lord  Feveruham,  who  commanded  affainst  him,  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners  to  be  hanged  without  form  of  trial.  Col.  Kirk  did  the 
same  at  Bndgewater,  and  when  he  saw  their  feel  twitching,  as  they  were 
struggling  in  death,  he  ordered  the  band  to  play  a  lively  tune,  saying,  "  I 
will  give  them  music  to  their  dancing." 


5J.  What  account  can  you  give  of  *  the  Rye  House  Plot  ?"  Give  sa 
account  of  the  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidnev  f— 3.  Who  succeeded  Chariest 
What  were  his  professions,  and  what  his  conduct  t  What  insurrections 
broke  out,  and  with  what  results  T  What  measures  followed,  and  how  did 
they  affect  the  stability  of  James*  power  f  What  is  said  of  Jeffries  f--4. 
What  is  said  of  William  Penn  t    In  what  year  did  he  found  Philadelphia  I 
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down  the  free  portions  of  the  English  constitution,  and  bnng 

every  thing  into  subjection  to  his  own  arbitrary  will.  To  the  peri'd  iv. 
New  England  states,  who  had  been  flourishing  under  their  chap.  m. 
charters,  derived  at  different  times  from  the  British  crown,  he  ^«^"'^''^^'^*' 
sent  over  his  minion,  that  coxcomb  of  a  tyrant.  Sir  Edmund  ^^^^^  ^f 
Andross,  who  took  away  the  charters,  and  assumed  absolute  Connecticui 
authority.  To  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  the  king  by  beinVhili 
became  particularly  obnoxious.  He  not  only  deprived  them  of  in  a  vener- 
privileges  formerly  granted  them,  but  grossly  insulted  them  as  iJiu^gJi^nd- 
a  body,  by  directing  them  to  read  in  public  his  declaration  of  *"^/Jil*^"* 
equal  indulgence  to  all  religions ;  a  paper  which  contained  mat-  ^jamea  also 
ters  contrary  to  their  legal  claims  and  declared  opinions.  The  <^^**  "^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  six  bishops,  met  and  drew  up  a  ejloria"  foi 
petition  that  the  king  would  not  oblige  them  to  promulgate  be"ead*in° 
that,  which  by  former  acts  of  parliament  was  illegal.  He  not  the  churci»- 
only  refused  to  grant  the  petition,  but  committed  the  bishops  to  *'*^ 
the  tower,  and  prosecuted  them  for  a  libel. 

6.  The  whole  of  the  community,  except  a  few  office  holders,  ?f*  o?ange* 
now  felt  that  the  measure  of  tyranny  and  oppression  was  full ;     J^*?  ^**®  ^ 
and  that  such  a  government  could  no  longer  be  endured.    Many  'chari*ei°i?, 
of  the  most  considerable  persons,  both  in  church  and  state,  JjJ  ^^'Jl^' 
made  secret  applications  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  that  king't 
had  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James.    The  tories  and  daSg*|Si',.\ 
whigs*  united  to  request  that  he  would  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  nation ;  a  proposal  highly  acceptable  to  William,  who 
had  ever  kept  his  eye  upon  the  English  ^rone.     He  sailed  with 
a  fleet  for  England,  and  landed  his  army  at  Torbay  without  op- 
position.   The  accessions  to  his  party  were  so  numerous  and 
rapid,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  realm  were  in  the  conspi- 
racy.   The  army  and  navy  deserted  to  him.    James,  after  being 
absent  from  his  palace,  returned  to  find  that  his  favorite  daughter 
Anne  had  left  him.    "  God  help  me,"  said  the  afflicted  man, 
"  my  very  children  have  forsaken  me !"    He  sent  the  queen  and 
prince  of  Wales  to  France,  whither  he  followed  himself,  about 
the  time  that  William  advanced  to  London. 

6.  A  convention  was  summoned,  and  a  vote  passed,  declaring     169S. 
James  to  have  broken  the  original  compact  between  king  and  Th«  r^vo- 
people;  and  that,  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom,  he  had  left  wniiamaDii 
the  throne  vacant    James  was  now  dethroned,  but  William  was      M"'^- 
not  king ;   and  in  the  arrangement  of  this  affitir,  that  prince 
showed  the  soundness  of  his  judgment     At  first,  the  conven- 
tion thought  of  making  Mary  the  sovereign,  and  William  regent; 

*  These  terms  were  first  used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL, — the  .ory  party 
being  those  who  maintained  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, — and  the  whig, 
those  who  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people. 

4.  What  was  done  in  reference  to  the  New  England  statet  f  How  did 
James  offend  the  established  clergy?— 5.  What  had  now  become  the 
feeling  of  the  communitv  t  What  was  done  to  call  in  another  person  to 
take  the  crown  from  James?  Give  some  account  of  the  movements  of 
William.  Of  James. — ^6.  What  was  passed  in  the  convention?  What 
ground  did  William  take  in  regard  to  a  divided  authority  ? 
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Modem  m$.  i^yt  ^g  ggnt  them  word  that  he  would  not  accept  of  a  power 
PERi'D  IV.  which  depended  on  the  life  of  another ;  and  if  they  concluded 

CHAP.  in.  on  this  plan,  he  could  render  them  no  assistance.  Maiy  8^ 
^•^^"^^^^^  conded  his  views,  and  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  were 

(Attempts   joindy  declared  king  and  dueen  of  England.   This  event,  called 

were  made    :'-,•',.,,.  it>  •  r    \  •        i 

to  bring    m  English  history  the  Revolution,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
lufiinlliy'  ^^  important  on  record.     It  was  accomplished  almost  without 
writera'wbo  hloodshed ;  and  in  its  course  the  principle  was  acknowledged, 
proye^that  ^'*fl^  ^*«  people  had  by  ilieir  representatives  a  rigid  to  elect 
a" kin  '"*  ^^^^^  sovereign.    No  king  could  thenceforth  assume,  as  their 
Conquest/  former  princes  had  done,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  his;  he 
•Mrnw  pift  <^6riving  from  God,  and  the  people  from  him.    This  relic  of  the 
down.)     feudal  system  was,  in  England,  lef\  behind,  when  James,  for 
his  attempts  upon  English  constitutional  liberty,  was  ejected; 
and  William  of  Orange,  by  the  pleasure  of  the  nation,  was 
made  king. 
16S9.        ^'  '"  Scotland  a  powerful  party  held  out  for  James,  headed 
May  M.'    by  VISCOUNT  DuNDEE.   At  Killiecrankie,  this  brave  and  popular 
CR^ji-KiE.  chieftain  gave  battle  to  the  forces  of  William,  under  Mackat, 
Dundee  vie-  and  obtained  a  victory,  but  fatally  for  the  cause  of  James,  he 
^^'cVa^inT^  fell  in  the  engagement.    James,  on  his  flight  from  England,  had 
been  hospitably  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  lodged  at  St  Ger- 
main en  Laye.    Having  now  collected  a  few  hundred  of  his 
own  subjects,  and  some  French  officers,  he  embarked  for  lie- 
land.    The  EARL  OF  Ttrconnel,  who  commanded  there,  re- 
maining faithful  to  his  interests,  had  assembled  an  army  of 
40,000  men.    James  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  entered 
Dublin  amidst  acclamations.    The  Irish  protestants,  however, 
resisted  with  intrepidity,  though  at  times  reddced  to  the  utmost 
llSfifl     ^^^^^'^^s*     W^illiam,  who  for  a  time  had  been  compelled  by  the 
July  1.'    disputes  which  agitated  the  English  parliament,  to  leave  the 
wHH^'^f '    ^"^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  lieutenants,  now  proceeded  to  that  kingdom  in 
feats  JaroeV  person.    A  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  in 
which  tlie  monarchs  were  each  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
armies.    Victory  declared  in n favor  of  William;  James  again 
fled  to  France,  and  Ireland  soon  after  submitted  to  the  power 
of  the  conqueror. 
ThMe  who       8.  Though  the  reign  of  William  was  often  disturbed  by  the 
jamVaare^  Jacobites,  yet  the  majority  of  the  nation  supported  him  in 
P'opyJy    his  measures.    While  he  was  personally  engaged  in  the  conti- 
bitei?)*°'  nental  wars,  Mary,  whose  manners  were  popular,  exercised  with 
ability  the  oflice  of  regent,  although,  when  her  husband  was  in 
iiam?deaih  England,  she  was  the  most  submissive  of  his  subjects.     Her 
wai  found  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  him,  and  by  the  people.     Wil- 
am,a**iiii  ^^^^  ^^^d  at  Kensington,  by  a  fall  from  his   horse.     This 

containinf  monarch  ruled  with  ability,  yet  not  well.  Ambition  was  in  his 
lUry'f  balr.)  •' '  -^ 

6.  What  is  this  event  called  in  English  history  f  Why  is  it  singular  and 
important  t— T.  What  distuniance  occurred  in  Scotland  t  What  in  Ire- 
land f  Relate  the  battle  oi  the  Boyne  t— ^.  What  circumstances  «n 
mentioned  of  the  life  and  death  of  William  and  Mary  t 
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heart;  and  this  was  not  modified  as  it  should  have  been,  by  a  ^^q^^^^^ 
regard  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  perfd  iv, 
people  whom  he  governed.  He  determined  so  to  sway  the  |)o-  <?«*'•  "'• 
litics  of  Europe,  "  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  without  liis  con-  ^-^'n/^w 
Bent."  Hence  he  augmented  the  disturbances  on  the  continent,  ^*J"*^'J  J^ 
sent  forth  his  armies  to  shed  the  blood  of  distant  unofifending  tioDai  deuT 
people ;  and  to  maintain  these  armies,  he  commenced  the  system  f^g^lUYwiu 
of  borrowing  moneys  which  has  in  its  consequences^  accumulated  B«nuiwar» 
Uie  enormous  national  debt  that  has  brought  England  to  the 
verge  of  destruction, 

9.  In  America  "  King  William's  War"  reached  the  people  of     1690. 
New  England,  where  the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada,    ®*^5*"**^" 
came  stealthily  upon  them — roused  their  slumbers  by  the  wai^  ©tiTe/pinrM 
whoop,  and  waked  them  to  behold  their  infants  dashed  against   ^e«i'oy«d- 
the  wall,  and  their  dwellings  in  flames ; — themselves  reserved  for  ^^ 

scalping  and  tortures.    Thus  were  surprised,  Schenectady,  in  ofwar^re 
New  York,  Salmon-Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Casco  in  *"  America 
Kaine.     In  American   legislation,  some   of  the  measures  of 
William   HI.  showed  that  he   believed   the  free   institutions 
of  that  country  were  tending  to  independence,  and   that  he 
endeavored  to  bar  their  way.     Puritan  New  England  had  re- 
joiced in  his  accession,  and  he  recalled  their  petty  tyrants,  and 
sufiered  the  smaller  states  to  go  quietly  back  to  their  charter 
democracies ;  but  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  the  larger  (SopMa  wm 
and  leading  state,  who  had  shown  the  most  determined  self-  ^J^oV^eiIm? 
will,  William  would  not  restore  their  former  privileges,  but   beth,d.  of 
compelled  them  to  receive,  with  a  new  charter,  royal  governors.  4,fd  SiV  ii- 
Dispntes  between  these  governors  and  their  constituents  began    fortunate 
at  once,  which  were  never  settled  but  at  the  war  of  the  Ameri-  ciafmi'of  al 
can  revolution.     To  carry  his  measures  in  parliament,  William  ®**|^J/*/*'*?' 
resorted  to  the  dishonorable  and  demoralizing  plan  of  bribing  the    aside  be- 
members  of  that  body  and  other  persons  of  infiuence,  both  at  **J[,"  J****^ 
home  and  abroad.    During  his  reign,  ^'  an  Aot  of  Settlement"    papbu.) 
was  passed,  notwithstanding  the   opposition  of  the  Jabobite 
party,  which  secured  the  crown  of  England  to  Sophia,  duchess 
dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  descendants ;  they  being  protest' 
ants.    William  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  (married  to  George,     ^^91. 
prince  of  Denmark,)  sister  of  Mary,  and  second  daughter  of    Anne  bw- 
James  1 L     She  continued  the  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria ;   * J*^  JJi?" 
and  it  was  during  her  reign  that  the  victories-  of  the  duke  of 
IIarlborough  reflected  such  lustre  on  the  British  arms. 


8.  What  is  remarked  concerning  the  reign  of  this  monarch  f  What  bad 
•yatem  did  he  commence  t — 9.  How  and  where  did  the  effect  uf  his  wars 
reach  America?  What  did  he  comprehend  respecting  the  Amencan  insti- 
Cntions  7  How  did  he  proceed  with  them  f  What  demoralizing  plan  did  he 
•dopt  in  order  to  carry  his  measures  in  parliament  T  Give  an  account  of  tha 
*  Act  of  Settlement/*    Who  was  the  princess  Sophia?  (See  note.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Earope.— Thirteen  year's  War  of  the  Spanish  SueeessioiL 

Mtd9m  Hi$,      i^  The  peace  of  Rjrswick  had  scarcely  composed  hostilitiai 
between  the  European  powers,  when  jarring  claims  and  in* 
trigues,  concerning  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown  arose, 
which  eventually  produced  war.     Charles  II.,  the  reigning  mo- 
narch of  Spain,  had  no  children ;  and  the  feeble  state  of  his 
health  gave  reason  to  expect  the  immediate  vacancy  of  the 
throne.    Louis  XIV.,  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  each  possessed  claims  to  the  succession  on  account  of 
descent  in  the  maternal  line  from  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  The 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  it  was  said,  required  that  neither 
the  house  of  Austria,  nor  that  of  Bourbon,  should  obtain  such 
an  accession  of  strength,  as  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
I69T     i^archy  would  give.    A  treaty  of  partition  tpas  therefore  formed 
Treaty  of  ^  England j  France^  and  Holland^  dividing  tlie  territories  of 
Partition.  ^^  Spanish  monarchy  among  the  different  claimants.     This 
treaty,  which  the  fraraers  designed  to  preserve  secret,  became 
fWiiiiam    known  in  Spain,  and  justly  displeased  both  the  king  and  the 
nt.  of  Eng.  nation.    Charles  immediately  made  a  will,  excluding  both  ^e 
**°of  thil**"*  house  of  Bourbon  and  that  of  Austria,  and  bequeathing  his 
league.)     crown,  with  all  the  Spanish  possessions,  to  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria.   The  death  of  the  elector,  which  occurred  soon  after,  again 
lisift      renewed  the  intrigues  of  J^ouis  and  Leopold.    The  king  of  &ig- 
^prAmi     ^^"^  continued  to  interest  himself  in  the  negotiations,  and  a  se* 
Treat?  of  ^^^  treaty  was  formed  between  England^  France^  and  Holland^ 
PartiUon    ^^  tohich  a  new  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions  was  made, 
*  To  this  partition  also,  the  emperor  refused  to  accede. 

2.  The  intrigues  of  the  clergy,  and  the  influence  of  the  pope, 

whom  Charles  consulted,  and  who  feared  for  his  own  ternto* 

ries,  in  case  of  a  union  between  Spain  and  Austria,  drew  Charles 

c2ariM  ^"^™  ^®  Austrian  interest,  and  induced  him  to  make  a  secret 

II.      will,  in  which  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dau- 

*^hu^*  phin,  was  declared  his  heir.    The  death  of  Charles,  and  the 

publication  of  this  will,  caused  a  powerful  sensation  throughout 
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crown 


t©Phii  p  £uj.Qpg  rpY^Q  desire  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  at  length  over- 
te  ^**n'*  ^*°^®  every  other  consideration  in  the  mind  of  Louis.  He  ac- 
e°  cepted  the  will,  and  conveyed  the  duke  of  Anjou,  his  grandson, 

^  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  crowned  as  Philip  V. 

til  ^'  England  and  Holland,  though  highly  dissatisfied  by  the 

CvAP.  IV. — 1.  What  dispute  now  arose?  What  three  claimants  were 
there  to  the  Spanish  succession  f  What  partition  treaty  was  made  f  Doea 
it  not  seem  very  wrong  for  nations  to  interfere  in  this  manner  with  the  in* 
tcmal  concerns  of  other  nations  f  What  effect  did  the  knowledge  of  thia 
treaty  produce  in  Spain  ?  What  left  the  way  again  open  to  the  intrigues  of 
Louis  aIV.  and  the  emperor  Leopold  ?  What  new  league  was  made  f-»d 
How  did  Charles  11.  of  Spain  finally  leave  the  succession,  and  what  fol 
lowed  ?  386 
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want  of  feith  which  Louis  had  displayed,  did  not  consider  it  for  '*^^^^*^^"*- 
their  interest  to  engage  in  war,  and  reluctantly  acknowledged  feri'D  iv. 
the  title  of  Philip ;  but  the  emperor  of  Germany  prepared  for   chap.  iv. 
immediate  hostilities,  and  despatched  an  army  under  prince  Eu-  v^^v'^^/ 
gene  into  Italy,  to  enforce  his  claim  to  Milan.     Here,  through  JjIJ.*  pf  Ge!^ 
the  treachery  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  pretended  to  be  in  the    many,  ac- 
French  interest,  the  imperialists  obtained  repeated  advantages,  fijjjj  iJcces' 
and  made  ilieniselvts  masters  of  the  country  between  the  Mlge       •ton- 
and  the  Adda. 

4.  During  this  time,  England  and  Holland  were  attempting 
to  negotiate  with  Fn^ce,  and  produce  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  Spanish  claims.     All  efforts  proving  vain,  they  entered     jiym 
into  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  called  the  "  Grand       mug  ' 
Alliance,"  whose  objects  were  to  prevent  the  union  of  the    «c-«||j 
French  and  Spanish  monarchies,  to  procure  for  the  emperor  the  iiisnngo  »f 
Spanish  possessions  in  Italy ;  to  recover  Flanders  as  a  barrier  to  ' 
Holland,  and  to  secure  the  English  and  Dutch  commerce.    On 
the  death  of  James  11.,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  at  St.  Ger-  Jamcj  the 
main,  Louis  acknowledged  his  son  as  king  of  England,  and  gave  n?,'the /"«' 
him  the  title  of  James  III.    William  at  once  recalled  his  am-  ^canedatri 
bassador  from  France,  and  his  subjects  seconded  wit}\  ardor  his  the  cheva- 
preparations  for  war.     In  the  midst  of  them,  William  died ;  but     Qeorfe.) 
Anne,  who  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  continued   the 
same  measures  of  foreign  policy.    England^  Holland^  and  the    lYO^* 
German  empire  declared  war  against  France  on  the  same  day,  ^uuincedL 
The  German  princes  generally  were  in  the  league,     Frederic,    ciare  war 
THE  ELECTOR  OF  Brandenburoh,  had  been  toon  by  receiving     FramTo 
from  the  emperor  the  title  of  kino  of  Prussia.    This  is  the 
first  acknowledgment  of  Prussia  as  a  kingdom. 

6,  During  the  ^5/  campaign^  operations  were  not  on  a  great 
scale.     In  Italy,  and  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  French  arms 
were  successful ;  but  in  Flanders,  the  allies,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  make  themselves  masters  of  several 
places.     Their  naval  operations,  also,  were  fortunate.   A  French 
fleet,  which  had  just  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Vigo,  having  in  Ei^riish^ni 
charge  an  immense  treasure  which  it  had  brought  from  America,  '^"*<=*»  «*p- 
was  attacked  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  the  vessels  captured  or  Frenchflcet. 
destroyed,  and  a  great  amount  of  wealth  taken.     TJic  king  of 
Portugal  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  now  openly  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Grand  Jllliance, 

6.  In  the  second  campaign  Louis  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most; and  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  engaged  with  zeal     1T03. 
in  his  cause.    The  former  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany,  and    stadt, 
ill  union  with  mareschal  Villars,  the  French  commander,  ob-    j^r^'^^Jj^ 
tained  a  victory  over  the  imperialists  on  the  plains  of  Hoch-     \\\ie%, 

3.  What  course  was  taken  by  the  notions  in  reference  to  the  accession  of 
the  Bourbon  prince  to  the  Spanish  throne  ? — 4.  Between  what  nations  was 
the  Grand  Alliance  formed  f  What  were  its  objects  f  What  event  has- 
tened  the  war  f  What  change  of  sovereigns  occurred  in  England  ?  What 
nations  were  now  united  against  France  f— 5.  Give  the  principal  events  of 
the  first  campaign  f  What  year  was  this  7 — 6.  Toll  the  year  and  the  evcnti 
of  the  Bocona  campaign  t 
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6tadt  In  Alsace  and  Italy,  also,  the  French  arms  were  siicccn 
ful.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  tide  of  fortune  changed,  and  the 
arms  of  Marlborough  triumphed ;  yet  the  geneitd  result  of  the 
campaign  was  favorable  to  Louis. 

7.  The  following  year  Marlborough  was  early  in  the  field, 
having  planned  with  care  and  secrecy  to  relieve  the  emperor, 
whose  capital  was  threatened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Hunga- 
rians, who  were  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  whose  successes  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign had  put  tliem  in  possession  of  Jlugsburg^t  and  opened  the 
road  to  Vienna,  He  designed  to  march  into  Germany,  and  de- 
ceiving the  French  by  a  feint,  succeeded  in  crosshig  the  Rhine, 
the  Maine,  and  the  Neckar.  Having  united  with  the  imperial- 
ists under  the  prince  of  Baden,  he  compelled  the  elector  of  Bar 
varia  to  retreat  from  Donawert^  which  he  took. 

8.  Soon  after  this,  prince  Eugene  united  his  army  to  that  of 
Marlborough,  and  a  great  batde  was  fought  between  the  allies^ 
and  the  French  and  Bavarians,  near  the  village  of  Blenheim. 
The  hostile  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  strength,  each  number 
ing  about  80,000  men ;  but  the  superior  military  skill  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  gave  them  the  victory.  This  succesi 
relieved  the  emperor,  and  put  the  allies  in  possession  of  the 
country  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine.  The  conquerors  fol- 
lowed up  this  blow  by  recrossing  the  Rhine,  and  obtaining  pod- 
session  of  some  important  places  in  Alsace.  At  sea,  the  confe- 
derate fleets  of  the  English  and  Dutch  attacked  Gibraltar^  and 
the  English  seamen  made  tliemselves  masters  of  that  almost  tm- 
pregnable  fortress,  T#e  operations  of  the  French,  however, 
were  successful  in  other  quarters.  In  Italy  their  arms  triumphed; 
and  also  in  Portugal,  where  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
was  conducted  by  the  archduke  Charles,  who  bad  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Spain. 

9.  The  ensuing  spring,  Louis  had  an  army  of  70,000  men, 
under  mareschal  Villars,  in  readiness  to  oppose  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  thus  prevented  from  penetrating  into 
France.  The  most  important  events  of  this  campaign  were 
transacted  in  Spain,  where  the  arms  of  the  confederates  met  with 
signal  success.  The  principal  places  in  the  province  of  Estre* 
madura  were  reduced; — ^nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Va- 
lencia, and  the  province  of  Catalonia,  submitted  to  the  arch- 
duke. The  death  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  which  occurred  this 
year,  placed  his  son  Joseph  upon  the  imperial  throne,  but  did 
not  afiect  the  policy  of  the  court 

10.  In  the  next  campaign,  Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  obtained  at  Ramillies  an  important  victory 
over  the  French,  under  mareschal  Villcrot.    This  victory  en- 


T.  The  year  and  events  of  the  third  cempeiffn  to  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
— S.  Relate  that  battle  f  What  important  acouiaition  was  made  by  the 
Engliah  on  the  Mediterranean  I  Where  had  the  French  been  snccesaful  T — 
O.  Detail  the  principal  military  Events  of  the  fourth  campaign,  or  that  of  1709f 
Whit  change  of  sovereigns  occurred  ?^10.  Relate  the  baule  of  RamiAiMt 
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rilled  Marlborough  to  conquer  Brabant^  and  almost  all  Span- 
ish Flanders.  The  dukb  op  Vendome  was  recalled  from 
Italy  to  oppose  Marlborough.  Prince  Eugene  had  already 
crossed  the  Po,  and  carried  on  a  successful  warfare  in  that 
quarter.  Joining  the  duke  of  Sai%y,  their  united  armies  at- 
tacked the  French  before  Turin,  and  completely  routed  them. 
In  Spain,  also,  victory  declared  for^the  confederates.  Philip 
was  obliged  to  leave  Madrid^  which  the  English  and  Portuguese 
tntered.  Charles,  the  archduke  of  Austria,  was  declared 
king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  III.,  but  did  not  himself  ad- 
vance to  Madrid.  Philip  collected  another  army,  and  recover- 
ed his  capital. 

11.  Louis  XIV.  now  perceiving  the  distress  to  which  his 
great  expenditures  were  reducing  his  kingdom,  made  proposals 
of  peace  to  the  other  powers,  which,  chiefly  through  the  ambi- 
tion of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  were  rejected.  The  war  there- 
fore continued,  and  Louis,  though  greatly  embarrassed,  prepared 
to  carry  it  on  with  vigor.  Several  armies  were  collected,  and 
reinforcements  sent  into  Spain.  In  Italy,  continued  misfortune 
attended  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  the  whole  kingdom  of  ^a-- 
pies  was  reduced  by  the  allies^  and  the  territory  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy  entirely  recovered.  Here,  however,  the  success  of  the 
allies,  for  this  campaign,  ended.  In  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Yen- 
dome  prevented  Marlborough  from  performing  anything  of  im- 
portance. In  Germany',  mareschal  Villars  had  obtained  consi 
derable  success,  and  penetrated  to  the  Danube.  The  Hunga- 
rians continued  to  distress  the  empire.  In  Spain,  the  confede- 
rates met  with  a  memorable  defeat  at  Almanza,  where  the 
duke  of  Berwick  commanded  the  French  and  Spanish.  After 
this,  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  this*  able  commander, 
recovered  the  whole  kingdom  of  Valencia  for  Philip.  An  at- 
tempt of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  upon  Toulon, 
was  successfully  repulsed  by  the. French.  The  advantages  of 
this  campaign  were  mainly  on  the  side  of  France. 

12.  During  the  next  year,  the  English  were  roused  to  more 
vigorous  exertions,  by  an  attempt  of  Louis  to  convey  the  pre- 
tender, James  III.,  to  Scotland,  but  the  vigilance  of  admiral 
Byng  prevented  his  landing.  Marlborough  was  now  in  Flan- 
ders. At  Oudenavd^^  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  forces 
tinder  him,  and  the  French  army  under  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
where  again  the  confederates  were  victorious.  Soon  afler 
Ais,  prince  Eugene  took  the  city  of  Lisle^  which  he  had  be- 
sieged two  months.  Ghent  and  Bruges^  of  which  the  duke  of 
Vendome  had  obtained  possession  in  the  early  part  of  the  cam- 
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lO.  Relate  the  coorte  of  the  victors— the  circumetancea  of  the  next  bat- 
cl#i.  What  occurred  in  Spain  ? — 11.  In  the  sixth  campaign  what  successes 
Had  the  allies?  Whnt  the  French  and  Spanish?  In  the  hcginning  of 
Che  campaign  what  did  the  kins  of  France  desire  ?  Which  side  had  on  the 
whole  the  advantage? — 19.  What  attempt  was  made  by  Louis  XIV. f 
Relate  the  battle  of  Oudenarde.  The  remaining  transactions  of  the  cam* 
DAicn. 
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M0d0m  Bii.  paigi).  Were  now  recovered  by  the  confederates.    At  sea,  they 
PERPD IV.  acquired  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  achieved  the 
CHAP.  IV.   conquest  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca. 

13.  Louis  again  made  liberal  proposals  of  peace,  which  were 
again  rejected.    Not  only  were  his  armies  unfortunate^  but  bis 
subjects  were  suffering  under  a  grievous  famine,  and  his  finances 
exhausted.    This  monarchy  by  his  regal  munificence,  and  his 
imposing  qualities  of  person  and  character,  was  the  idol  of  his 
subjects,  to  whom  they  willingly  sacrificed  their  blood  and 
treasure.     By  his  patronage  of  literature,  he  had  the  talents  and 
genius  of  France  in  his  interest    Hence,  when  the  rejection  of 
a  proffered  peace  left  him  no  hope  but  in  the  successful  prose- 
secution  of  the  war,  France  aroused   to  new  and  extensive 
preparations.    To  mareschal  Villars,  he  gave  the  command  of 
his  armies  in  Flanders,  where  Marlborough  and  Eugene  acted 
in  concert  with  a  force  of  100,000  men.     The  confederates 
_    having  reduced  Toumay,  besieged  Mons.    Villars  encamped  his 
army  a  short  distance  from  that  city,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
jifojv^.     Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  after  a  fierce  and  long-contested 
Maribo-     battle,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  field,  and  abandon 
EuKene^ob-  Mons  to  the  allies ;  yet  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  lost 
foiiehi  flSd  ^®  victory,  since  the  number  of  slain  in  the  army  qf  the  con- 
iromviuan.  federates,  was  double  that  on  the  side  of  the  French.     Vilkrs 
held  them  in  check,  and  prevented  their  entering  France,  or 
gaining  any  other  important  advantage^^t  the  close  of  this 
campaign,  the  French  king  renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace, 
and  negotiations  to  that  effect  commenced  at  Gertruydenberg. 
Louis  was  willing  to  make  ample  concessions ;  but  the  demands 
of  the  allies  were  so  exorbitant,  as  to  preclude  all.  hope  of  re* 
conciliation,  and  the  negotiations  were  broken  off. 
mo.         ^^'  ^"  Flanders,  several  places  of  importance  surrendered  to 
Ninth  cam-  the  allies.     In  Spain,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Almenara,  in  which 
jiLMEjrji'  the  two  competitors  for  the  crown,  Philip  and  the  archduke 
^•^-       Charles,  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  respective  forces.     The 
feats  Phufp.  contest  was  decided  in  favor  of  Charles,  and  Philip  was  again 
compelled  to  flee  from  Madrid,  of  which  Charles  took  posses- 
sion.   The  Spaniards,  however,  continued  faithful  to  Philip^s 
cause,  and  the  duke  of  Vendome,  who  received  the  command 
of  tlie  French  in  that  quarter,  soon  retrie|^  their  af&irs,  and 
recovered  Madrid. 
ji^jl  15.  About  this  period,  two  events  took  place,  which  tended  to 

Charles  em.  produce  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  emperor  Joseph  dying, 
JernLny.  ^'^  brother,  the  ARCHDUKE  Charles  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
dignity;' dud  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  object  of 
the  Grand  Alliance,  to  permit  the  throne  of  two  nations  to  be 
occupied  by  one  monarch,  Charles  was  now  considered  as  dis- 
qualified for  the  throne  of  Spain.     A  change  had  been  efl^cted 

13.  What  remarks  are  here  made  concerning  Louia  XIV.  T  Relate  the 
battle  of  Mons,  with  its  consequences.  What  was  done  concerning  nego- 
tiations for  peace  ? — 14:.  Relate  the  principal  events  of  the  ninth  campaign 
—15.  From  what  two  events  was  peace  expected  ? 
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HI  die  British  ministry,  by  which  the  tories  had  acquired  the 
ascendency  in  the  court  of  Avne^  and  a  change  of  measures 
might  speedily  be  expected.  Marlborough  was  indeed  conti- 
nued in  office,  but  it  was  evident  that  his  influence  was  on  the 
decline.  Negotiations  were  the  next  year  entered  into  between 
^e  English  and  French  courts ;  Marlborough  was  recalled  and 
iismissed  from  his  offices. 

16.  Conferences  were  opened  at  Utrecht^  and  treaties  of  peace 
were  signed  by  all  the  belligerent  powers,  except  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain.  By  the  terms  of  Uiese  treaties,  Philip 
V.  was  secured  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  on  condition  of  his  re- 
nouncing,  for  himself  and  descendants,  all  claim  upon  the 
crown  of  France.  The  heirs  of  the  French  monarchy  were 
also  to  renounce  all  claim  upon  that  of  Spain,  so  that  the  two 
kingdoms  should  in  no  case  be  united.  Sicily  was  given  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  in  addition  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  The 
Italian  possessions  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  were  relin- 
quished to  the  house  of  Austria.  The  Rhine  was  to  be  the  es- 
tablished boundary  between  Germany  and  France.  The  right 
to  both  sides  of  the  river  Amazon  in  America,  was  confirmed 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  The  tide  of  Anne  to  the  throne  of 
England,  4ind  the  eventual  succession  of  the  family  of  Hanover 
to  that  throne,  was  to  be  acknowledged  by  France.  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca  were  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Hudson's  bay  and  straits,  the  town  of  Placentia  in  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America,  and  the  *  island  of  St 
Christopher  in  the  West  Indies,  were  also  to  be  ceded  to  that 
government  by  France.  Luxembourg,  Namur,  and  Charleroy, 
were  given  to  tlie  United  Provinces ;  and  Lisle,  Aire,  Bethune, 
and  St.  Vincent  were  restored  to  France. 

17.  As  the  emperor  refused  his  assent  to  the  treaty,  the  war 
between  the  empire  and  France  continued.  Turning  all  their 
strength  against  Germany,  the  French  were  now  successful  in 
their  operations,  and  the  following  year,  Charles  VI.  was  forced 
to  conclude  a  peace  at  Rastadt^  on  less  favorable  terms  than  had 
been  offered  htm  at  Utrecht.  In  New  England  the  French  and 
savages  made  destructive  night  attacks.  The  settlers  never 
retired  to  their  rest  free  from  fear;  for  when  the  Indians  came, 
they  started  up  Ijjj^  a  satanic  creation  of  the  night ; — did  their 
deadly  errand  and  were  gone.  Thus,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
was  Deerficld  surprised  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  under 
HuERTEL  DE  RouviLLE,  a  Frenchman;  and  the  whole  settle- 
mA  destroyed. 
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10.  (Examine  the  maps  in  learning  the  conditions  of  the  important  treaty 
of  Utrecht.)  What  conditions  were  made  by  the  Spanish  and  French  Boar- 
bonsf  What  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions  were  given  to  Germany  f 
Of  wha*.  was  the  Rhine  to  be  the  boundary  f  What  condition  respecting 
the  English  throne  was  made  f  What  accession  of  territory  did  England 
receive  f  What  was  confirmed  f  What  did  Holland  gain  ?— IT.  Between 
what  powers  was  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  7  How  did  "  Queen  Anne's  war,*' 
as  it  was  called  in  America,  affect  the  American  provinces  t 
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Poland,  Russia,  and  China. 
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1.  POLAND. — Sigismund  II.,  dying  without  issue^  the  throne 
was  afterwards  disposed  of  by  the  nobles,  who  held  their  eleo* 
tions  in  tlie  open  air,  armed  and  on  horseback.  The  principle 
that  the  majority  most  govern,  was  repudiated  by  them;  and  ta 
make  the  election  unammous^  the  majority  oflen  fell  upon  the 
minority  and  slew  them  with  their  swords.  Seldom  agreeing  on 
one  of  their  own  number,  they,  with  a  policy  suicidal  to  their 
country,  offered  their  crown  to  foreign  princes,  who  hence 
learned  to  interfere  with  the  affeirs  of  Poland.  Johw  Sobieski, 
the  hero  of  Polish  history,  was,  however,  a  native  Polanr'er;  and 
was  made  king  after  he  had  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Choczim.  He  had  before  risen  by  his  public  services  to  be 
grand  marshal  of  Poland,  and  palatine  of  Cracovia.  After  his  elec- 
tion, he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Turks  having  besieged  his  capital.  He  compelled  them  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna,  and  to  flee  with  precipitation.  By.stopping 
the  progress  of  the  Mahometans,  he  merited  the  title  of  a  second 
Charles  Martel.  On  the  death  of  Sobieski,  the  Polish  electors 
chose  as  their  king,  Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony. 

2.  RUSSIA.— The  greatness  of  Russia  began,  14€2,  with 
Ivan  Va  silo  vie  H,"fof  the  family  of  Ruric.  Up  to  this  period 
many  petty  chiefs,  of  different  degrees  of  authority,  ruled  the 
different  parts  of  those  vast  regions.  Ivan  had,  physically,  the 
size  and  strength  of  -a  giant,  with  ambition  and  mental  enei^ry 
in  proportion,  and  he  centralized  the  power  of  Russia,  by  sub- 
jugating contiguous  provinces.  Since  the  time  when  the  de- 
scendants of  Jenghiz  Khan  overran  the  country,  the  Russians 
had  been  under  the  galling  yoke  of  the  "Tartars  of  the  Golden 
Horde."  In  1395  Tamerlane  had  devastated  the  country 
from  Azof  to  Moscow.  The  Russians  after  this  were  under 
tribute  to  the  horde  of  Khaptshak.  These  Tartars  quarrelled 
and  divided  into  four  portions, — the  Tartars  of  Crimea,  of 
Khasan,  of  Astrachan,  and  of  Siberia.  Ivan^pk  advantage  of 
their  disunion,  refused  the  tribute,  and  maoe  war  upon  the 
Tartars.  He  was  naturally  ferocious  in  temper ;  but  his  chaf 
racter  was  modified  by  that  of  his  wife,  an  accomplished 
Greek  princess,  Sophia,  niece  of  Constautine,  the  last  eril^ 


Crap.  V. — 1.  What  ideas  had  the  Polish  electors  respeerinff  majon 
tieaf  What  was  their  manner  of  holding  an  election  f  What  bad  prac* 
tice  did  they  fall  into  respecring  foreiffners,  and  what  was  ita  consequence  f 
Give  an  account  of  John  Sobieaki  f  Who  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  f— 
2.  With  whom  did  the  greatneaa  of  Russia  begin?  What  had  been 
the  state  of  the  Raaaiana  in  respect  to  government  f  Give  an  account  of 
Ivan  the  Great.  Of  the  Tartars,  and  their  irruptions f  To  what  khan  \ 
the  Ruaaians  under  tribute  f  How  had  they  divided  f  What  did  Ivan  \ 
whom  was  his  character  modified  f 
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ror  of  Constantinople.  By  this  connexion  he  took  the  title  of 
Czar,  (Caesar,)  and  claimed,  the  throne  of  the  ancient  Greek  em- 
pire. He  fortified  the  Kremlin  or  citadel  of  Moscow ;  and  by 
severe  despotism  at  home,  and  successful  war  abroad,  he  ef- 
fected the  consolidation  of  the  Russian  power. 

3.  Ivan  IV.,  (the  Terrible,)  formed  a  military  guard,  called 
iSirc/£/z««,(8hooters,)which  were  the  first  regular  Russian  army. 
This  sovereign  conquered  the  Tartars  of  Khasan  and  Aslrachan^ 
reduced  the  khan  of  Siberia  to  tribute,  and  subjected  the  Don 
Cossacks.  Afterwards,  the  Swedes  warred  upon  him,  and  he 
made  peace  by  relinquishing  Carelia  and  Ingria,  and  all  the 
Russian  possessi/ms  on  the  Baltic.  After  his  death  occurred  a 
period  of  anarchy  within,  and  the  ingress  of  hordes  of  Tartars 
from  without.  At  length  the  Russians  with  one  accord  rose  up, 
and  rejecting  the  competitors  of  the  Ruric  family,  elevated  to 
the  throne,  Michael  Romanoff.  He  restored  peace,  and  re- 
claimed some  of  the  alienated  provinces.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alexis,  a  wise  and  powerful  sovereign.  He  reduced  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine.  By  his  direction  the  laws  of  Russia 
were  revised.  He  mingled  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  sending 
ministers  to  France  and  Spain,  but  refusing  to  receive  an  am- 
bassador from  Oliver  Cromwell. 

4.  Alexis  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Theodore  II.  On 
the  death  of  this  sickly  prince,  Ivan  and  Peter,  two  young 
sons  of  Alexis  were  declared  ;  but  their  sister,  Sophia,  by  the 
force  of  her  talents,  and  ambitious  intriguing  mind,  had  made 
herself  the  virtual  head  of  the  nation;  notwithstanding  the  laws 
of  Russia  which  doomed  her,  as  an  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
Czar,  to  perpetual  confinement  in  a  convent.  She  managed  to 
get  the  control  of  the  strelitzes;  and  made  a  powerful  Hoyar, 

i Russian  nobleman,)  prince  Gallitzin,  head  of  her  party, 
van  was  feeble  of  mind  and  body,  and  Sophia  had  no  difficulty 
in  ruling  him ;  but  Peter,  though  but  a  boy,  manifested  so  much 
decision  and  energy  of  character,  that  she  is  said,  not  only  to 
have  neglected  his  education,  but  purposely  to  have  put  him  in 
the  way  of  crin^inal  pleasures,  that  he  might  thus  ruin  his  mental 
•ad  physical  constitution ;  but  divine  Providence  sufiered  it  not 
to  be.  By  the  help  of  the  strelitzes  Sophia  afterwards  con- 
spired against  his  life.  He  escaped,  and  received  the  undivided 
sovereignty*  while  she  was  imprisoned  in  a  convent  Peter, 
'  after  taking  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  conspirators,  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  ruling  well  the  vast  country  which  he  had  inhe- 
rited. Indeed  the  desire  to  improve  and  civilize  his  people,  and 
procure  for  Russia  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
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2.  What  tirU  did  he  lake  f  What  is  farther  related  of  Ivan  Vasilovich  r 
—3.  What  is  related  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  f  What  occurred  after  his  death  f 
Give  an  account  of  Michael  Romanoff.  Was  he  the  founder  of  n  new  dy- 
nasty f  Give  an  account  of  bis  successor. — ^4.  In  what  order  did  the  sons 
of  Alexis  succeed  him  ?  Give  an  account  of  Sophia  7  What  was  her  con- 
duct towards  Peter?  A  conspiracy  is  related  with  its  result*— what  wers 
they  f    What  became  the  ruling  passion  of  Peter  t 
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Modem  Hii.  became  the  ruling  impulse  of  one  of  the  most  laborious  lives  oa 
PEarD  IV.  record. 

CBAF.  V.        5.  In  the  suite  of  the  Danish  ambassador  was  a  young  man, 

elegant  in  appearance,  but  modest  and  retiring.    Peter  invited 

^f^l  him  to  enter  his  service,  but  Lb  Fort  said  he  owed  gratitude 

neva.    to  the  Danish  ambassador  for  aiding  him  in  his  necessities,  and 

^M  ex-*  he  was  useful  to  Jiim ;  he  therefore  declined  so  much  as  asking 

traordi-  his  benefactor  to  part  with  him.     Peter,  struck  with  his  self-tsaf 

and  ai.  crificing  faithfulness,  asked  the  ambassador  himself;  and  he  was 

most^  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  greatnet^s,  which  Peter's  favor 

■ai  gel  opened  before  this  young  Genevese.    Peter  made  him  his  in* 

niui.)    structor  and  friend,  and  eagerly  listened  to  his  accounts  of  the 

more  civilized  nations  of  the  south.     He  asked  Le  Fort's  opin* 

ion  of  his  troops.    "They  are,"  said  Le  Fort,  "well-made 

men,  but  neither  their  dress  or  discipline  fit  them  for  action." 

Peter  desired  to  see  the  military  costume  of  the  south.     In  two 

days  Le  Fort  appeared  before  him  in  the  German  uniform. 

Peter  was  delighted,  and  wished  a  company  to  be  dressed  in 

^irmijir"  ^^®  sanie  manner.    Le  Fort  selected  fifty  of  the  tallest  and  most 

of  a     symmetrical  of  the  strelitzes,  and  before  the  Czar  believed  il 

£my.   possible,  they  were  paraded  in  full  uniform,  practising  their 

newly  learned  evolutions  beneath  his  window.     Peter,  to  show 

his  young  nobility  an  example,  himself  enlisted  in  this  com 

pany, — and  here  began  his  military  career,  by  faithfully  perform 

ing  service  as  a  drummer. 

6.  In  favoring  and  increasing  this  new  corps,  Peter  had  in 
view  to  supplant  the  dangerous  strelitzes.  He  had  foreign  offi- 
cers in  his  service,  especially  the  two  Scottish  Gordons,  but 
he  wished  for  more.  "  Your  majesty,"  said  Le  Fort,  "  cannot 
command  such  services,  because  your  finances  are  in  no  better 
condition  than  your  army ;  your  impost  duties  are  so  high,  that 
the  merchants  practise  frauds  to  get  rid  of  paying  them."  On 
(The  knout   this,  Peter  changed  the  ten  per  cent  duties  to  five,  made  strict 

somewhat  ^,     .  ^     ^  \  j    i  •  •   ^ 

resembioi   regulations    agamst   smugglers,  and  his  receipts  were  soon 
nine-toiii'  doubled.    Peter  exercised  at  times  the  most  barbarous  severities, 
but  \»  (tit*   With  his  own  hand  he  sometimes  knouted,  and  sometimes  de- 
"▼ereT     capitated  ofienders.     Without  severity  he  could  not  have  main- 
tained his  authority;  but  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  ungovernable 
rage.    Le  Fort,  moved  with  pity,  would  ofier  his  own  bared 
shoulders  for  the  cruel  knout,  or  his  head  for  the  block ;  then 
Peter  would  frequently  relent  and  spare  the  offender. 

7.  The  want  of  shipping  and  seaports  occupied  the  czar^s  mind. 
He  began  to  learn  the  construction  and  management  of  vesseb 
from  a  small  one  which  he  procured  to  be  biult  on  lake  Peipus. 
He  then  took  the  extraordinary  resolution  to  go  to  Holland  and 
learn  ship-building.    But  when  he  declared  his  intention  of  go- 

5.  Relate  Peter*8  first  acquaintance  with  Le  Fort  t  What  happened  be- 
tween them  in  relation  to  the  military  f  What  example  did  Peter  set  to  hii 
▼ounff  nobility  f — 6.  What  occurred  in  respect  to  the  finances  f  How  did 
Le  F^rt  save  the  lives  of  many  Russians  f — T.  What  subject  occapied  tits 
Csar,  and  what  did  he  begin  to  learn  t 
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iBg  abroad,  tie  Russian  clergy,  already  much  scandalized  be-  Modern  Mat. 
cause  their  monarch  had  impiously,  as  they  contended,  planned  perpd  iv. 
a  canal,  thus  setting  up  to  make  a  river  where  the  Almighty  had  chap.  t. 
made  none,  now  again  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  Russian,  ^^^^y^t^ 
and  a  Russian  sovereign,  leaving  that  first  of  lands  to  go  and  (At  this  tine 
abide  iu  another.  They  formed  a  conspiracy,  in  which  Sophia  /ectoST 
again  figured.  Peter  detected  it,  and  punished  the  conspirators  ^'^  > 
in  a  shocking  manner.  He  then  not  only  went  abroad,  but  (sophiawaa 
compelled  large  numbers  of  the  young  nobility  to  go  also,  that  ^J^J»  ^^lo 
they  might  bring  home  improved  customs.  death.) 

8.  Passing  through  Riga  and  Hamburg,  Peter  went  to  Amster-     ^g*t%m 
dam,  travelling  as  a  private  man  iu  the  suite  of  Le  Fort,  who  went       Jj^^" 
in  the  character  of  ambassador.    Here,  sternly  refusing  to  be    Peter  seti 
made  a  show  of,  to  amuse  the  idle,  he  put  on  the  clothes  of  o"^*°*"T**- 
a  common  laborer,  used  the  ship-builders  adze,  and  insisted 
on  being  treated  like   his  fellow  laborers.    ^^  Peter  Roma- 
nofij^'  said  the  master  of  the  yard,  '*  why  do  you  sit  there? 
help  to  carry  that  log,''  and  Peter  put  his  shoulder  beneath  it    ^  ^^  ^^ 
When  the  time  for  paying  the  men  came,  Peter  took  his  wages,  work.   He 
and  once  he  bought  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and  showing  them  aAer-  pfeasure  of 
wards,  "  These,"  said  he,  "  I  purchased  by  my  own  labor."    »«ing  hit 
After  he  had  learned  ship-building,  he  passed  over  to  England,  ^^£|i?""" 
and  was  suffered,  by  William  111.,  to  take  his  own  way  in  visiting 
such  objects  as  he  could  turn  to  the  improvement  of  his  people. 
While  there,  William  Penn,  who  had  already  founded  Pennsyl- 
vania, visited,  and  made  for  himself  and  the  sect  of  quakers  a     1698. 
very  favorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Czar.     Peter  was  ^^'portf 
called  home  by  an  insurrection  of  the  strelitzes,  which  was,  ' 

however,  quelled  by  General  Gordon.  The  dreadful  execution  ^^^."moin' 
and  destruction  of  this  corps  signalized  his  return  to  Moscow.  i«y>  ^^^^^ 
He  tlien  began  to  force  the  people  to  put  in  practice  what  he  character: 
had  learned  abroad ; — correcting  the  dress,  manners,  and  laws  jJgJJJereBt- 
of  the  Russians.  Le  Fort  assisted  hun;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  ed^hamanob 
usefulness  he  died.  Peter  mourned  and  wept  aloud, — calling  ^JJJleroM? 
on  him  by  the  names  of  father  and  friend;  and  making  for  '^"^„' 
him  the  most  sumptuous  burial  wliich  Russia  had  ever  wit-  ^'*^*'  ' 
nessed. 

9.  Peter  now  turned  a  covetous  eye  upon  the  provinces 
which  Russia  had  once  owned  upon  the  Baltic,  but  ceded  to 
Sweden.  Charles  XII.,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  had  succeeded 
his  father,  Charles  XI.,  in  that  monarchy;  and  not  only  Peter, 
but  other  surrounding  sovereigns  had  believed  that  this  would  t^^^on? 
be  a  favorable  moment  for  grasping  its  possessions.  Peter  purpose, 
leagued  against  Sweden  with  Frederic  IV.,  the  reigning  sove- 

T.  What  resolution  did  he  take  t  What  causes  of  disaffection  did  the 
Russian  clergy  avow,  and  what  did  they  attempt  f  What  did  Peter  T— 8. 
How  did  he  travel  f  Describe  Peter's  behavior  at  Amsterdam.  Where 
did  he  then  go,  and  how  was  he  treated  by  the  kine  f  How  did  he  like 
William  Pennf  How  was  he  called  home,  and  what  Happened  on  his  re^ 
turn?  What  did  Le  Fort  and  he  do!  What  then  occurred t—O.  What 
did  Peter  now  coret,  and  why  did  he  and  the  neighboring  kings  think  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  g^t  what  belonged  to  another  country  f 
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reign  of  Denmark,  and  Augustus  of  Saxony,  now  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland.  While  Peter  desired  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Charles  which  would  give  him  a  port  on  the  Baltic,  Augus- 
tus wished  to  obtain  Swedish  Livonia ;  and  Frederic  IV.  of 
Denmark,  had  a  grudge  against  Charles  of  Sweden,  on  accoonl 
of  his  taking  part  wiUi  his  enemy,  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gol- 
torp.  The  Danes  invaded  the  territories  of  the  duke,  who  wai 
brother-in-law  to  Charles,  and  who  was  vigorously  supported 
not  only  by  him,  but  also  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  with  whom 
he  had  formed  an  alliance.  Charles  carried  the  war  into  Den* 
mark,  and  besieged  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  king,  reduced 
to  great  distress,  obtained  the  mediation  of  England  and  France, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Denmark  and  Sweden^ 
highly  honorable  to  the  latter. 

10.  In  the  meantime,  the  Russians  had  commenced  hostilities, 
and  laid  siege  to  Narva.  Charles  now  advanced  to  the  defence 
of  that  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  aldiough  the  Russian  army 
numbered  80,000  men,  he,  with  8,000,  attacked  their  camp,  de* 
feated  them,  and  relieved  Narva.  Peter,  who  was  not  in  the 
battle,  but  was  at  tlie  head  of  another  army  of  40,000  men, 
af\er  learning  the  result,  retired  to  his  own  dominions,  exclaim- 
ing, ^^  J  knew  that  the  Swedes  would  beat  us,  but  in  time  they 
will  teach  us  to  beat  them."  In  the  meantime,  Augustus  had 
invaded  Livonia,  and  laid  siege  to  Riga.  Afler  the  victory  at 
Narva,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  Charles  to 
carry  his  arms  against  Augustus,  but  early  in  the  ensuing  spring 
he  appeared  in  the  field  against  the  Poles  and  Saxons.  The 
army  of  Augustus  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina^ 
where  Charles,  after  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river,  encoun- 
tered them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory*  With  rapid  strides 
he  then  marched  through  Courland  and  Lithuania.'  At  Birsen, 
the  town  in  which  Peter  and  Augustus,  a  few  months  previ- 
ously, had  planned  his  destruction,  he  now  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  dethrone  the  king  of  Poland.  Augustus  governed  the 
Poles  with  the  same  arbitrary  sway  which  he  had  been  aecu»> 
tomed  to  exercise  over  his  Saxon  subjects,  and  the  nobles  who 
elected  him  were  chafed  and  indignant ;  and  Charles  perempto- 
rily declared  he  would  never  grant  them  peace  until  tliey  chose 
a  new  sovereign. 

11.  The  hostile  monarchs  met  at  Glissau,  and  the  heroic 
Swede,  though  with  but  half  the  number  of  troops,  defeated  tlie 
king  of  Poland.  Cracow  surrendered,  but  Charles  being  wounded 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  a  few  weeks  were  thereby  aflbrded 
Augustus  to  rally  his  supporters.  Charles  being  now  recovered, 


9.  What  three  powers  leatnied  o^tnst  Sweden  f  What  two  were  aidiof 
Charles  XII.  t  What  did  Charles  in  respect  to  the  Danes f—lO.  Wliat 
happened  at  Narva  ?  Where  was  the  cxor  Peter,  and  how  affected  by  the 
defeat  of  his  army  ?  What  had  been  done  by  the  king  of  Poland  ?  How 
was  he  met  by  the  king  of  Sweden  ?  What  resohition  was  made  by 
Charles  ?  How  did  a  portion  of  the  Poles  sland  aiTecied  to  Augustus >^ 
1 1.  Relate  the  battle  of  GUssaa. 
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marched  against  the  remains  of  the  Saxon  army  which  had  «»fe<<r»  ^ 
been  defeated  at  Glissau,  dispersed  them,  and  then  proceeded  to  perpju  iv. 
invest  Thorn,  whither  Augustus  had  retired.     He  escaped,  and    chap,  v, 
fled  to  Saxony.    Charles  assembled  a  diet  at  Warsaw,  which,  \^'\/'^^j 
under  his  influence,  deposed  Augustus^  and  elevated  Stanis-     1Y04. 
isAVs  Leczinski,  an  accomplished  Polander  of  noble  birth.   Lecrln™ 
Augustus  received  supplies  of  Russian  troops,  and  he  had  still 
adherents  who  joined  his  standard ;  but  Charles  and  Stanislaus 
obtained  repeated  victories  over  separate  hands  of  tlie  Russians^     tmghA. 
and  at  length  drove  them  from  Poland,    Charles  penetrated   ^7^^f 
Saxony,  and  at  Alt  Ranstadt  Augustus,  driven  to  extremity,    ii?  n-i? 
subscribed  a  disgraceful  peace,  by  which  he  not  only  renounced     iL^' 
all  claim  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  acknowledged  the  tide  of     temecn 
Stanislaus, — but  he  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation.    The  Chariei  xil 
worst  feature  of  the  treaty  was,  however,  his  giving  up  to  •°**|^*""' 
Charlesi  colonel  Patkul,  a  noble-minded  Swede,  whom  that 
hot-headed  king  had  banished,  for  having  spoken  to  hhn  with  obUgcI  a» 
an  honourable  plainness;  and  who,  having  entered  the  service    gustusto 
of  the  czar,  was  sent  as  Russian  minister  to  Augustus.    He  now  BtAnlsTaiu. 
basely  surrendered  him, — and  Charles  cruelly  slew  him. 

12.  The  czar  Peter,  in  the  meantime,  had  improved  the  disci-  q  *2[^„ 
pline  of  his  armies,  increased  their  strength,  and  he  had  con-    done  by 
quered  Ingria^  Livonia^  and  the  city  of  JH^arva.    In  the  newly  ^'^ene/gy."* 
conquered  country,  and  on  a  desert  island,  which  the  long 

winter  of  that  climate  rendered  almost  inaccessible,  he  had  laid    *J^^ 
the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  designed  for  the  royal  residence ;  found*Pe- 
and  to  this  he  had  transported,  in  less  than  ^se  years,  300,000    ««"*>«§. 
inhabitants. 

13.  Poland  being  subdued,  Charles,  confident  of  success,  and 
resolving  to  attack  his  Russian  enemy  in  the  heart  of  his  own 
dominie^,  directed  his  march  to  Moscow;  but  the  roads,  by 
Peter's   order,  were  destroyed,  and  the  country  desolated. — 
Finding  himself  obstructed  on  the  route  first  attempted^  and  re-  Treachery 
ceiving  a  promise  of  succor  from  Mazeppa,  the  chief  of  the  ^Jennanof 
Cossacks,  Charles  next  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  the  capital     the  cor 
of  Russia  through  the  Ukraine.     He  also  ordered  his  general,     ***^*" 
Lewenhauft,  to  bring  him  a  reinforcement  from  Livonia.    He 
entered  the  Ukraine  in  September,  and  overcoming  every  ob- 
stacle, advanced  to  the  river  Dwina,  where  he  expected  to  be 

joined  by  Lewenhaupt  and  Mazeppa.  The  former  was  en- 
countered by  the  Russians  and  defeated ;  the  latter  failed  of  his 
promised  succor.    Still,  Charles,  with  a  dreary  winter  before 

*  Mazeppa  was  a  Pole,  brought  up  as  page  to  the  king.  Afterwards  an 
injared  husband  bad  him  tied  to  the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  which  carried 
bun  to  his  native  woods  among  the  Cossacks,  who  made  him  their  hetman. 

11.  What  was  next  done  in  regard  to  the  Polish  election  f  How  waa 
Augustus  situated  T  How  waa  it  with  the  Russian  invadini^  troops  T  What 
•ccurred  at  Alt  Ranstadt  T  Relate  the  account  ^iven  of  colonel  Patkul  ? — 
W2.  What  bad  the  czar  Peter  done  in  the  meantime  in  respect  to  his  army  f 
What  conquests  had  he  made  f  What  city  had  he  founded,  and  what  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  placed  in  it  T — 13.  Describe  the  course  taken  by  Chariei 
XII.  r    What  is  said  of  Lewenhaupt  t    Of  Mazeppa  t 
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him,  and  with  his  array  suffering  from  fatigue  and  famine,  madly 
persisted  in  his  march.  At  Pultowa,  he  engaged  the  Russian 
army,  consisting  of  more  than  70,000  men,  under  th«  eye  of 
the  czar.  Charles,  so  often  the  conqueror,  here  suffered  an  entire 
defeat  With  only  300  guards,  he  escaped,  wounded,  from  the 
field,  went  to  Bender,  and  put  himself  under  the  protecticn  of 
the  Turks.  Great  was  Peter's  joy  at  this  success.  He  ad^ranced 
officers,  and  rewarded  soldiers ;  and  as  for  himself,  haring,  in 
the  heat  of  the  batde,  taken  prisoner  a  Swedish  commander,  and 
having  had  a  ball  shot  through  his  hat,  he,  for  these  demonstra- 
tions, promoted  himself  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 

14.  Augustus  had  declared  the  treaty,  which  Charles  had  ex- 
torted from  him,  void;  and  renewed  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Poland.  The  czar  supported  his  pretensions,  entered  Poland 
with  an  army,  and  reinstated  him  in  the  regal  authority.  Den- 
mark declared  war  anew  with  Sweden;  Peter  laid  claim  to  seve- 
ral of  its  provinces,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  to  others ;  and 
nothing  but  the  interposition  of  the  southern  powers  of  Europe, 
prevented  its  dismemberment. 

15.  Charles  was  received  by  the  Turks  with  great  hospitali- 
ty, and  employed  himself  in  seeking  to  engage  the  Ottoman 
Porte  in  war  with  Russia.  The  Porte  showed  their  disposition 
to  gratify  his  wishes,  by  imprisoning  the  Russian  ambassador. 
Peter,  when  informed  of  this,  advanced  upon  Turkey  at  the 
head  of  40,000  men.  Cantimir,  prince  of  Moldavia,  had 
vainly  promised  to  aid  him,  and  he  marched  into  his  country 
Near  Jassy  he  discovered  an  army  of  200,000  Turks,  and  soon 
after  a  considerable  body  of  Tartars.  He  fortified  his  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  where  he  lay  besieged  by  the  two  hos-i 
tile  armies.  The  Turks  now  attacked  him,  and  for  three  days 
kept  the  Russians  fighting.  Their  numbers  had  wtsted  by 
nearly  one-half, — their  provisions  failed, — and  Peter  retired  in 
despair  to  his  tent,  forbidding  any  one  to  follow  him.  The  czarina 
Catharine,  with  the  wives  of  several  of  the  officers,  had  ac- 
companied the  Russian  army.  She  bethought  herself  of  a  last 
resource.  The  Turkish  vizier  might  perhaps  receive  offers  of 
peace  if  a  suitable  present  could  be  made  him, — without  he 
could  not  be  approached.  She  bought  of  all  the  ladies  their 
jewelry,  on  pledge  of  future  payment,  and  to  these  added  hei 
own.  She  then  approached  the  irritable  Peter,  who  seeing 
gleam  of  hope,  was  pleased  and  grateful.  The  vizier  received 
Catharine's  messenger,  and  sent  back  an  answer  of  peace;  and 
Peter  and  his  army  were  saved ;  he  giving  up  his  ports  on  the 
eea  of  Azof. 

16.  Meanwhile  the  aflfeirs  of  Sweden  continued  to  su^r 


*!.  ?•  ?®l'*®ti^®  ^*r  *!  ^^  Pultowa.  What  is  related  of  Charles  XH.  after 
the  bait  e?  What  of  the  czar  Peter?— 14.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
Charles'  defeat  m  Poland  with  other  powers  T— 15.  What  was  done  bytha 
insiigation  of  Charles,  in  Turkey?    What  was  done  by  the  czar  in  conse- 

auence  f    Descnbe  the  siiuatlon  of  Peter  at  the  Pruth.    How  was  he  i«. 
e?ed,  and  his  army  saved  f 
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The  refusal  of  Charles  to  subscribe  to  a  treaty  which  the  em-  «»m<"»  Bit, 
peror  and  maritime  powers  had  formed,  kept  alive  the  war  in  peri'd  iv. 
Sweden.    The  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Russians,  continued  hostili-     chap.  v. 
ties ;  and  the  Swedes,  though  reduced  to  great  distress,  perse-  v-^'N/^^^/ 
veringly  resisted.    Charles  was  troublesome  to  the  Turks,  who,  J^^*^Mh« 
though  they  desired  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  yet    ^pmh,*  * 
requested  him  to  leave  their  dominions,  and  at  last  resorted  to  2l,"[f^\J," 
force,  but  still  without  effect    At  length,  receiving  intelligence  Turkish  vu 
that  the  Swedes  were  urging  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  upon  'robe^wiih* 
liis  sister,  with  a  view  of  forcing  her  to  make  peace  with  Den-    w«  ■?«"•) 
mark  and  Russia,  he  was  induced  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  chafieg  re- 
He  arrived  at  Stralsund  in  Pomeraiiia,  five  years  afler  the  battle     turns  to 
ofPuhowa.  ^''•^^"• 

1 7.  The  cxax^  whose  navy  had  acquired  considerable  strength, 
commanded  the  Baltic,  and  now  besieged  Charles  with  a  small    charies  in 
army  which  he  had  collected,  in  Stralsund.      The  place  was  his  last  iiays 
taken  by  storm.    Charles  escaped  in  a  small  vessel,  passed  safely  **to?ane?'^ 
through  the  Danish  fleet,  and  landed  in  Sweden.    Fifteen  years 

had  passed  since  the  monarch  left  his  capital,  bent  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.     In  his  humbled  fortunes,  he  did  not  choose 
to  revisit  it,  but  passed  the  winter  at  Carlscroon.     Undaunted 
amid  all  his  reverses,  and  unsated  with  blood,  he  still  thought 
but  of  war.    While  his  numerous  enemies  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  his  provinces,  and  threatened  to  destroy  Sweden 
.  itself,  Charles  invaded  Norway,  and  made  the  useless  conquest    ^i^f ^ 
of  Christiana,  which  he  was  soon  forced  to  abandon.   However,    Death  of 
he  a  second  time  invaded  that  kingdom,  and  while  watching  the     Cbaries. 
attack  of  his  soldiers  upon  Fredericshall,  he  was  struck  on  the   p^^^^  q^ 
head  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  expired  without  a  groan.    The  Swe-    Kygtadt 
dish  senate  took  immediate  measures  for  settling  the  govern-    Between* 
ment.  *  Ulrica  Eleonora,  sister  of  Charles,  was  raised  to  the  ^JJ^r^J!* 
throne.     Treaties  with  the  different  powers  were  concluded,  in      sians. 
which,  by  ample  concessions,  Sweden  obtained  peace.    The  iJe  Swedes* 
czar,  her  most  powerful  enemy,  was  the  last  pacified,  and  then,  as  *n']e'""j-^ 
only  by  obtaining  the  important  provinces  of  Livonia,  EstJumia^  *  oVdoiars. 
Ingria,  and  Carelia. 

18.  Peter  had  married,  when  very  young,  the  daughter  of  a 
Russian  nobleman.     After  a  few  years  he  put  her  way,  for  no  '^^^^^'^^, 

alleged  cause,  and  confined  her  in  a  convent.    Yet  Alexis,  the  worthless 
son  whom  she  bore  him,  he  designed  as  his  heir ;  but  the  youth    Ji"f  Jla'Si 
often  saw  his  mother,  and  he  grew  up  undutiful  and  intractable   character, 
towards  his  father, — making  game  of  his  improvements,  and  prac- 
tising petty  deceptions  to  escape,  when  the  czar  wished  him  to 
attend  to  matters  of  importance.    His  marriage  with  a  lovely 
and  amiable  princess,  but  made  his  hopeless  intemperance  and 

16.  How  was  Sweden  at  this  time  situated  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of 
Charles  towards  the  Turks  ?  What  induced  him  to  return  to  Sweden  f — 
17.  What  happened  on  his  return  7  What  course  did  he  take  after  his  es- 
cape from  Stralsund  f  Where  and  how  did  his  death  occur  t  Who  was 
made  queen f  On  what  conditions  did  Sweden  obtain  peace,  especially  from 
the  czar  r— 18.  What  was  the  character  of  the  czarowitz  Alexis  f  How 
had  Peter  treated  the  mother  of  Alexis  ? 
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Modem  Hit,  profligacy  the  more  apparent ;  and  the  neglected  and  ill-treated 

wife  (lied  of  a  broken  heart.    Peter  then  threatened.     His  sou 

escaped  to  Vienna,  telling  the  emperor  his  life  was  in  danger, 

Peter  invited  him  to  return  on  the  pledge  of  safety ;  but  he 

brought  him  to  trial,  and  the  nobles  and  clergy  pronounced  him 

worthy  of  death.    The  evening  before  his  execution  was  to  hare 

1721.     taken  place,  he  died  in  his  bed,  doubdess  by  poison.     After  this, 

•  newStil!  P^ter  took  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,"  which  has 

been  retained  by  his  successors.     He  made  an  excursion  to  the 

1735.     ^^pi^n,  intending  to  attack  Persia ;  but  returned  after  having 

Death  of    founded  a  city.   His  wife,  Catharine,  was  crowned  empress  dur- 

^^GreRt^*    Ing  tlie  lifetime  of  her  husband,  and  on  his  death  she  succeeded, 

by  his  will,  to  the  government  of  the  Russian  empire.* 

19.  CHINA. — In  1719,  the  czar  Peter, sent  an  embassy  acroas  . 

(Called by  Siberia  to  China;  and  in  1737, Russia  formed  a  treaty  of  friend- 

£eo?iesUai  ship  with  that  power,  and  sent  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Pekia. 

Empire.)    China  is  interesting  from  its  great  extent  and  population,  but 

materials  for  its  history  are  scarce.    Before  the  Christian  era, 

from  1776  to  1122,  three  dynasties  reigned;  after  which,  untfl 

250  6.  C,  there  is  utter  historical  darkness ;  owing,  it  is  said, 

to  the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  records  by  Schi-ho-ang-ti; 

^'T9     ^^^  became  the  founder  of  a  prosperous  dynasty  soon  after  the 

to        erection  of  the  great  wall,  about  300  years  before  Christ 

13641.     Through  the  middle  ages  China  makes  no  figure,  until  Kublai 

Khan,  a  grandson  of  Jenghiz,  conquered  the  country;  founded 

Pekin,  and  made  himself  Grbat  Khan  of  China.    During  his 

IfareoPoio  prosperous  reign,  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  traveller,  visited  his 

(a  China,    kingdom.    Publishing  his  travels  on  his  return,  his  description 

*of  coium^  of  ^he  riches  of  the  "  East  Indies,"  the  name  given  to  the  re- 

'de'<^"a^  gions  of  the  east,  so  inflamed  tlie  minds  of  the  Italians,  that 

the  Ca£t8,  they  became  a  nation  of  discoverers ;  their  great  object  being  to 

^*ZS"^'   find  a  passage  by  sea  to  these  rich  countries.    The  race  of  Jen- 

136S.     S^^  ^^^^  ^^^  supremacy  in  1368,  being  then  supplanted  by  the 

Dynasty  of  dynasty  of  Ming.    This  was  driven  out  in  1647,  by  the  Man- 

164T     ^^®^  Tartars,  whose  dynasty,  called  that  of  Tsing,  has  since 

Dynasty  of  Continued  to  reign.    The  Chinese  reckon  this  dynasty  to  be 

Tsiag.      their  twentieth.     In  the  seventeenth  century  they  received  the 

Jesuit  missionaries ;  but  early  in  the  eighteentli,  they  drove  them 

out,  and  persecuted  their  followers.  v 

*  We  have  continued  this  accoant  of  the  northern  nations  beyond  the  peaoe 
of  Utrecht,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  n  close  the  career  of  the  two  pxin** 
cipol  actors,  Charles  All.  and  Peter  the  Great. 

18.  Did  marrying  an  interesting  woman  reclaim  himf  Relate  the  re- 
mainder of  his  history.  What  new  title  did  Peter  take  ?  What  excuraon 
did  he  make  T  Who  succeeded  him  f — 10.  What  embassy  is  hero  raon* 
tioned?  What  treaty  ?  What  remarks  are  made  conccrnmg  tho  Chinese 
history  before  (he  time  of  their  historical  darkness  r  What  from  that  time 
10  the  reign  of  Kublai  Khan  f    What  during  his  reign  t    What  after  it  t 
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THE  TREATY  OF  AIZ-LA-CHA- S  jiy^o   \  THE  WAR  OF  THE,  'VSTRUN 
PELLE,  WHICH  CLOSES         ^  ^  SUCCESSION 


CHAPTER  L 

Invasion  of  the  Turks.— Eight  yean  war. 

1.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  had  produced  a  considerable  change  ^fodtrnOm. 
m  the  situation  and  affairs  of  the  southern  nations  of  Europe,  period  v. 
Austria  received  an  accession  of  territory  in  the  Spanish  Neth-     chap.  t. 
erlands,  and  in  Italy.     Two  new  kingdoms  arose,  Prussia^  the  ^^^^\^^*>^ 
title  of  whose  king,  Frederic  II.,  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  *^''J"^*,f": 
acknowledged  by  France ;  and  Sicily^  which,  with  his  heredi-  **a"Fren"h" 
tary  possessions,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Victor  Ama-   H*li'fa"h"; 
DEUs  II.,  duke  of  Savoy.     No  treaty  having  been  made  between    dyinc,  he 
Spain  and  Austria,  although  the  war  ceased,  neither  of  these  ^tspicaied*' 
kingdoms  resigned  its  pretensions.     Peace  was  for  the  interest    wiiu  the 
of  the  leading  powers ;  yet  Austria  was  soon  at  war  w^ith  the  hSTmouitr? 
Turks,  who  had  encroached  upon  the  Venetian  possessions,  and  thathew-nt 
overrun  the  Morea.     Their  anny,  under  prince  Eugene,'  attack-    and  there 
ed   and   defeated  the  Turks  at  Zenta,  at  Feterwaradin,  and  '^'"yVu"' 

merit 

Period  V. — Chap.  I. — X.  What  changes  were  produced  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  f  What  new  kingdom  arose  7  What  two  nations  were  not  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  peace?  What  encroachments  had  the  Turks  recently 
made  f  Give  an  account  of  the  commander  sent' against  them.  (See  note.) 
What  sij^nal  victories  did  Prince  Eugene  gain  over  the  Turks  f 
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ModtrnHii.  again  at  Belgrade.    A  peace  was  soon  after  concluded,  at  Passat 
PERIOD  V.  RowiTZ,  in  which  Turkey  ceded  to  Austria  Belgrade^  pc^l  of 
CHAP.  I.    Servia^  and  Wallachia,    Venice  retained  part  of  Dalmatia^  ha 
^'^'^^^^**^  surrendered  to  tlie  Turks  the  Morea, 

2.  While  Austria  was  employing  her  forces  in  the  east,  Spain, 
under  Philip  V.,  was  concerting  measures  for  renewing  hostili- 
ties, with  the  design  to  recover  possessions,  which  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  had  given  to  the  house  of  Austria.    The  Spaniards 

ffrojecta  of  made  themselves  masters  of  Sardinia^  and  a  great  part  of  the 

^minSfter'''  island  of  SicUy,    Alberom,  the  minister  of  Philip,  had  also 

Aibcroni.     concerted  measures  to  procure  for  his  monarch  the  regency  of 

France,  f  his  grandfather,  Louis  XIV.,  being  now  dead,)  and  for 

placing  tlie  son  of  James  II.,  called  "  the  pretender,"  upon  the 

throne  of  England  -,  but  another,  and  leading  object  of  the  court, 

was  to  recover  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy,  as  a  portion  foi 

the  children  of  Elizabeth,  tlie  queen  of  Spain,  an  Italian 

princess  of  the  house  of  Famese,  and  heiress  to  the  duchies  of 

Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena.    These  designs  of  the  Spanish 

court  aroused  the  jealousy  of  England,  France,  Austria  and 

ms.     Holland ;  and  they  formed  a  league  for  the  preservation  of  the 

Quadruple  P^^ce  of  Utrecht,  called  the  '^  Quadruple  Alliance,''  which 

Alliance    provided  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  should  renounce  all 

tetween     claim  to  Spain  and  its  colonies ;  and  that  the  king  of  Spain 

France/    should  give  up  his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  already  ceded. 

^nSUnd"*  ^^  stipulated  also,  that  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Elizabeth,  should 

against*    eventually  succeed  to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Pla- 

Bpain.      centia;  and  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  exchange  Sicily  far 

Sardinia,    The  Spanish  court  refused  the  dictation  of  the  **  Al- 

liance,''  and  a  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  England  and 

France  against  Spain,  whea  PhilipV.,  alarmed  at  the  consequences 

of  resistance,  disgraced  his  minister  Alberoni,  and  acceded  tc 

the  terms  of  the  "  Quadruple  Alliance." 

3.  The  emperor  of  Germany^  Charles  VL,  who  had  no  sons, 
desired  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  Austrian  territories,  his 

Pragmatic  hereditary  domain,  to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  With  this 
SSremalla?^  ^^®^  ^®  P^'  ^^^  ^^  "  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  securing  the  suc^ 
tag  ftom  the  cession  of  female  heirs ;  having  previously  obtained  the  assent 
thJaSvSe  of  of;the  hereditary  states  of  the  empire ;  to  which  he  now  sought 
bM:oanBei.)  by  negotiation,  to  add  the  approval  of  the  other  European 
powers,  and  which  he  finally  obtained. 
1*733.  4.  The  throne  of  Poland  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Au- 
rheV/'  gustus,  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  whom  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden, 
lUh  fttc-  had  formerly  elevated,  was  now  chosen  king  by  the  Polish  elec* 
1^04  ^^^'  ^^^  received  the  support  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  who 
to  had  married  his  daughter.  The  soverei^s  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
1*709.  tria  opposed  his  election,  and  compelled  he  Poles  to  a  second 

Islaoa     

Lecain       1.  What  changes  of  territory  were  made  at  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  ?— 

^   '"-      ft.  What  places  were  taken  by  Spain  f  What  designs  entertained  f     What 

was  the  course  of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  f — 3.  What 

V  was  done  by  Charles  VI.  to  secure  his  daughter's  succession  T— #.  By  whom 

was  LecKinski  chosen,  and  to  what  sovereignty  f 
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clioice,  when  Augustus,  son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  ■»fe<'g^»  ^^ 
raised  to  the  throne.    The  king  of  France  resenting  this  treat-  period  v, 
ment  to  his  father-in-law,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of     chap.  i. 
Spain  and  Sardinia,  and  commenced  hostilities.    The  war  was  ^.^'"v^^/ 
carried  on  in  Italy  by  the  allies,  who  made  themselves  masters  llfOS 
of  most  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  that  country.    The  »33. 
German  empire  was  attacked  by  the  French,  and  Philipsburg  Augua. 
was  taken.    The  losses  of  the  emperor,  and  the  pacific  dispo-   Ij^^^j 
sition  of  CARDINAL  Fleurt,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  aian  in. 
ministry,  caused  a  peace, — which,  the  succeeding  year,  was  set-  ^pjjf* 
tied  at  Vienna.   By  this  treaty  the  French  guarantied  the  "  Prag-    oomi- 
matic  sanction."    Stanislaus  renounced  his  claim  to  the  Polish  '**'*"-^ 
throne,  and  received  in  compensation  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,     1V3«^ 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  study  and  philosophic  repose ;   ttW  of 
the  former  duke  receiving  Tuscany  in  exchange.    Don  Carlos     Vienna 
was  acknowledged  king  cfthe  two  Sicilies^  and  the  king  of  Sar-  {JSJ^Sf  Jhe 
dinia  received  some  accession  of  territory.-  Polish  auc- 

5.  The  emp>eror,  Charles  VI.,  believed  that  he  had  secured  to    '^•■***"' 
his  daughter  his  rich  Austrian  possessions,  including  the  crowns  f  <• «.  NapiM 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.    But  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which   ■"*s'*"y-) 
they  had  guarantied,  proved  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  selfish- 
ness and  ambition  which  ruled  in  the^hearts  of  the  neighboring 
monarchs.    The  death  of  Charles  was  immediately  followed  by 

claims  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, of  Augustus,  elector  op  Saxony,  now  king  of  Po- 
land, to  the  whole  Austrian  territories,  and  by  other  antiquated     M^8. 
demands.    Nevertheless,  Maria  Theresa  took  possession  of  ^eMfcaUed 
her  inheritance,  and  received  the  most  flattering  homage ;  par-  *^  *i"««"  *?' 
ticularly  from  her  Hungarian  subjects,  with  whom  her  digni-     i-JSo. 
fled  and  conciliating  manners  had  rendered  her  extremely  po-   Aasociatei 
pular.    She  had  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  grand  duke  of  her  husband 
Tuscany,  and  she  greatly  desired  his  elevation  to  the  imperial    iJJJIJJi^' 
throne. 

6.  Prussia  had  now  become  a  kingdom  of  considerable 
strength  and  importance.  An  immense  treasure  amassed  by  the  ^„li,rtan* 
parsimony  of  its  first  king,  Frederic  William,  and  an  army  raccQaaion. 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  had  passed  under  the  control  of  his  son 
Frederic  II.,  who  was  now  eager  to  employ  the  power  and  ^^^ 
wealth  of  which  he  was  master,  to  enlarge  his  territories.  His  bie'conduct 
heart  was  chiefly  bent  on  obtaining  Silesia,  which  belonged  to  of  F^e«>eri» 
Maria  Theresa.     At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  marched 

into  the  territory,  and  then  oflered  to  support  her  claims  in 

4.  Observe  and  relate  what  nations  are  now  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Poland.  What  kinf^s  support  Leczinski  f  What  wae  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  "  War  of  tlie  Polish  succession  f "  What  chanfes 
were  made  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna? — 5.  What  dominions  did  Charles  Vl, 
leave  his  daughter?  Why  did  not  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  insure  her  a 
peaceable  succession?  Which  of  her  subjects  seemed  most  attached? 
Whom  did  she  marry  ? — 6.  How  did  Prussia  become  strong  in  her  army 
and  treasury  7  Who  was  Frederic  William's  successor,  and  on  what  was 
ke  bent  ?    What  was  his  conduct  in  respect  to  bis  unoffending  fellow-  ^ 

•Of ereign,  Maria  Theresa? 
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Other  quarters,  an  cpndition  of  her  peaceably  relinquish iag  to 

PERIOD  V.  him  Lower  Silesia.    She  rejected  his  offer,  and  prepared  to  re- 
CHAP.  I.     gist  his  usurpation.     Their  armies  met  at  Mollwitz ;  the  Pn»- 
^'^■^^^'^^  sians  obtained  a  victory,  and  the  whole  province  of  Silesia  sub- 
1Y41.    mitted  to  Frederic. 

wirz'        7.  His  successes  awakened  the  ambition  of  the  French  court 

Lfagne  of  ^  treaty  was  formed  between  Louis  XV.,  Frederic  of  Prussia, 

Prnssiai    ^^  Charles,  elector  of  Bavaria,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to 

Franee     divide  the  Austrian  inheritanee,  and  place  the  elector  of  Bava- 

{^nj       ria  on  the  imperial  throne.    The  Bavarian  and  French  forces 

Bavaria,   entered  Upper  Austria,  and  advancing  upon  Vienna,  compelled 

•gainrt  Ma-  Maria  Theresa  to  retire  to  Hungary.   The  generous  Hungarians, 

iia  Tiiereia  aroused  by  the  wrongs  of  their  sovereign,  swore  "  We  will  die 

for  our  queen,  Maria  Theresa."     From  the  otlier  parts  of  her 

dominions  also,  powenul  armies  rallied  to  her  standard.     The 

1743.     e^^^^^^)  ^^  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the 

At  Prague,  Strength  of  Vienna,  turned  towards  Prague,  which  was  taken, 

*CTowned'  *"^  ^®  ^^  ^®'"®  crowned  king  of  Bohemia.     Proceeding  to 

Iting  of  Bo-  Frankfort,  he  was,  in  that  city,  elected  emperor  of  Germany, 

Frankfort,  ^^^^^  the  title  of  Charles  VH.     An  army  of  the  queen  now 

emperor.'  invaded  the  Bavarian  territories. 

8.  Frederic,  regardless  of  his  allies,  entered  into  a  treaty  wiA 
Peace  of    Maria  Theresa  at  Breslau.    She  granted  him  Upper  and  Lower 
Breslan^    Silesia^  the  object  of  his  desires,  and  he  engaged  to  remain 
PruwYa^and  "®"^*1-    '^^^.  neutrality  of  Poland  was  also  purchased  by  a 
Austria,    grant  of  new  territories.    Meanwhile,  the  French  army  in  Bo- 
hemia was  reduced  to  th^  necessity  of  acting  on  the  defensive. 
That  portion  which  was  in  possession  of  Prague,  was  at  length 
compelled  to  retire,  but  through  tl)e  skill  of  their  commander, 
Belleilse,  they  effected  a  safe  retreat.     Louis,  now  deserted 
by  Frederic,  offered  proposals  of  peace,  which  Maria  There^ 
rejected.    George  II.  of  England,  sent  to  her  aid  British  and 
1743.     Hanoverian  troops,  and  in  the  next  campaign  the  French  were 
^^OEicf'  driven  from  Bohemia,  and  the  emperor  was  reduced  to  distress. 
Aunriaiia    At  Dettingen,  the  British,  Hanoverian,  and  Austrian  troops,  un- 
*under^he'  ^^f  ^^  eye  of  George  1 1,  maintained  a  sanguinary  contest  with 
En'^iand     ^^  French,  and  defeated  them.    The  king  of  Sardinia  now  be- 
defeat"he    came  an  ally  of  Maria  There.<(a. 

French.         9   These  successes  of  the  queen,  and  the  haughtiness  with 

Treaty  of  ^hich  she  rejected  every  proposal   of  peace,  led  to  a  new 

iODiain-   coalition  against  her.     Louis  XV.  renewed  his  alliance  with 

Dleaili     Spain  at  Fonlainbleau^  and  declared  war  against  England ;  and 

6.  How  did  she  receive  his  offer  f  What  battle  followed,  and  what  was 
its  result  7 — T.  What  treaty  was  now  formed  against  Maria  Theresa  7  How 
did  the  allies  commence  hosiiliiiesf  Relate  the  movemenis  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  till  he  became  emperor.  Where,  in  the  mean  time,  was  Maria 
Theresa,  and  what  attached  subjects  did  she  find  ? — 8.  What  were  the 
parties  in  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  and  what  its  conditions?  Whom  besides 
Frederic  did  Maria  Theresa  buy  to  be  neutral  f  What  was  now  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  French  in  Bohemia  f  Relate  the  battle  of  Detiingon.  What 
ally  now  Joined  the  cause  of  the  queen  f--9.  What  led  to  a  new  ooalitioD 
•gainst  Alalia  Theresa  f 
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from  this  period  these  two  powers  may  almost  be  regarded  the  4^^«^^s§> 
principals  in  the  war^    By  the  influence  oi  France, — Prussia,  period  ,t» 
Sweden,  and  some  of  the  German  princes,  were  at  length  in-     chaf.  i. 
duced  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  emperor.    The  king  of  Prussia  ^--^^v-'v/ 
invaded  Bohemia.    His  successes  at  first  were  rapid,  but  he  France  and 
was  soon  compelled  to  surrender  his  conquests  and  retire.  The  against  Enc- 
emperor  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  again  from  his  capital,    ^^^iJJjJ 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  and  fears.    Mazimilian, 
his  son,  now  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
by  which  he  agreed  that  her  husband  should  be  made  emperor; 
she  engaging  to  put  him  in  possession  of  his  hereditary  estates. 
Francis  of  Lorraine  was  accordingly  elected  emperor  at  Frank- 
fort, under  the  title  of  Francis  1. 

10.  The  armies  of  Prussia  continued  the  war  in  Silesia  and     %^4^ 
Bohemia;  but  after  Frederic  had  obtained  two  decisive  and    fried- 
bloody  victories,  one  near  Friedberg  in  Silesia,  the  other  at  Sorr  ^^or£^ 
in  Bohemia,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  at  Dresden^  by  which  Fred&ric  de- 
he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  Francis'  election,  and  was  conr    ^^tS\»n^ 
firmed  in  the  possession  of  Silesia.    The  French  maintained  the 

war  with  obstinacy  in  Flanders.    Saxe,  who  commanded  the  i^ttw^p^ 
French  army,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  English  and  Hano-  ^^^^^^^f^*** 
verians,  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Fontenoy^  and  re-    coionisu 
duced  Brussels  and  Brabant    The  duke  of  Cumberland  was  ""i^J.)*^ 
recalled  by  the  progress  of  the  young  pretender,  prince  Charles 
Edward,   whom    the   French    had    encouraged    to    make    a     co^i, 
descent  upon  England.     The  Austrians  were  lefl  to  maintain  French  d'e- 
the  contest  in  Flanders,  and  marshal  Saxe  obtained  a  victory   ^5i*ri|i^ 
over  them,  at  Roucoux. 

11.  Maria  Theresa  having  made  peace  with  Prussia,  was 
ready  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  her  arms  against  France  and 
Spam.  The  king  of  England,  incensed  at  the  support  given  to 
the  pretender,  only  waited  to  suppress  the  insurrection  which 
his  presence  occasioned,  to  engage  with  new  zeal  in  the  conti- 
nental war.    In  the  succeeding  campaign,  the  Dutch  took  an 

active  part  against  the  French.    The  duke  of  Cumberland,    ^ul^ 
after  having  defeated  the  pretender's  adherents  in  the  battle  of  ^  vEJf. 
Culloden,  and  disgraced  himself  by  the  barbarities  committed  ^"  scoUanA 
after  it,  returned  with  a  reinforcement  of  British  troops.    An  in-     1^4 Y- 
decisive,  but  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Val,  afler  which  the      f^-^i- 
French  invested,  and  finally,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  ^o"ri?uV.*" 
Dutch,  made  themselves  masters  of  Bergtn-op^oom^  the  strong-  J^J"^  J^Jf^* 
est  fortification  in  Dutch  Brabant.    At  sea  the  British  flag  was    ^xoomT^ 
triumphant 

O.  What  powera  made  a  league  at  Fontainbleaa  f  What  other  powers 
were  indacea  by  France  to  unite  ajninst  Auatria  f—lO.  By  what  peace  did 
Frederic  again  desert  hie  allies  f  Did  he  serve  his  own  purposes  by  gaining 
the  province  he  desired  f  What  victories  did  he  first  gain  f  What  fortrese 
was  taken  in  America  f  What  generals  were  now  in  Flanders,  and  what 
battles  were  fouehtf  What  called  the  English  commander  awayf— 
1 1 .  What  battle  did  he  fight  in  Scotland,  and  who  were  defeated  t  What 
battle  was  fought  during  the  laat  campaign  of  the  eight  years'  warf  What 
b  said  of  Bergen-op-ioom  f  r^  T 
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12.  Louis  now  tamed  his  thoughts  towards  peace^  which  the 
litaation  of  his  kingdom,  notwithstanding  his  late  victories, 
rendered  necessary.  A  congress  was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  a  treaty  fonned,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  restitution.  Th« 
queen  of  Spain  obtained  for  her  second  son  the  sovereignty 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  The  king  of  Prussia 
was  guarantied  the  possession  of  Silesia.  The  right  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austriai 
with  the  exception  of  such  portions  as  were  already  ceded  to 
other  powers,  was  acknowledged,  and  guarantied  anew.  That 
England  should  return  her  conquests,  was  subject  of  severs 
mortification  to  the  people  of  New  England ;  who  had  mani- 
fested their  loyalty  and  courage  by  the  remarkable  siege  and 
capture  of  Louisburg ;  then  the  key  of  the  French  possessions, 
and  the  strongest  fortress  in  America.  Thus  was  closed,  ^  The 
Eight  Years'  War ;"  during  which  blood  flowed  freely  to  gratify 
a  few  crowned  heiids ;  who  sent  armies  to  be  slaughtered,  wita 
as  little  compunction  as  they  would  have  moved  tlie  pawns  upon 
a  chess  board ;  and  oAen  for  purposes  worse  than  idle.  This 
war  began  with  Frederic's  desire  to  rob  a  young  queen  of  her 
honest  inheritance,  which  he  had  engaged  to  respect;  and  ended 
with  his  consummating  the  robbeiy. 


CHAPTER  11. 


ttae. 

Union 
of  the 
Scotch 
and; 
English 
parlla- 
mentf. 

(tin  all 
tazea  on 
land, 
Scot- 
land is 
to  ralM 
one- 
sixth, 
England 
five- 
•ixthi.) 


^  England* 

1.  Thb  union  of  the  legislative  powers  of  England  and 
Scotland,  is  the  most  important  event  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.  The  bill  proposed  allowed  the  Scots  to  send  to  the  Brir 
tish  parliament  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  with 
reciprocal  rights  of  trade.  It  was  violently  opposed  in  the  Scol* 
tish  parliament,  on  the  ground  of  inequality  of  representation ; 
but  was  finally  accepted,  on  the  parliament  of  England  paying 
398,000  pounds  sterling  as  an  equivalentt  It  diminished  the 
political  importance  of  Scotland,  but  secured  its  tranquillity 
England  was  weary  of  the  long  and  sanguinary  wars  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  against  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  Queen  Anne,  when  young,  had  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  witty,  sprighdy,but  high  tempered  Sarah 
Jennings,  afterwards  married  to  Col.  Churchill,  who  rose  by 
his  great  military  services,  and  by  the  affection  of  the  queen  for 

13.  Where  did  a  congress  assemble  t  What  were  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  f  Why  were  the  people  of  New  England  mortified  that  the  EngUah 
should  give  up  their  conquests !    What  remarks  close  the  chapter  t 

Chap.  II.— I.  What  was  the  most  important  political  event  of  the  leun 
of  queen  Anne  f  What  plan  was  proposed  f  How  were  difficultios  fimfly 
Mjnsted  f    Give  an  account  of  queen  Anne's  female  fiivorites. 
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his  wife,  until  he  became  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  received  JfeJ**^  w* 
the  splendid  estate  and  palace  called  from  one  of  his  great  bat-  period  v. 
lies,  "  Blenheim."    The  duchesa  introduced  to  the  service  of   ch^'*  ^ 
the  queen,  one  Agnes  Hill,  a  weak  but  cunning  sycophant,  v^"v*^^ 
who  supplanted  her  in  Anne's  affections,  and  afterwards  became  ^^^^^  ' 
^  THE  LADT  Masham."    The  duchess  had  become  presuming    Anne 
and  imperious ;  and  when  she  found  that  the  queen  was  grow-  'atrs  an 
ing  tired  of  her  sway,  she  gave  loose  to  her  fiery  tongue,  and     too 
irritated  Anne  by  continual  reproaches.    When  ai&irs  came  to    ^i^^. 
this  pass  among  the  women,  then  the  enemies  of  Marlborough,    ^i^red 
the  lords  Bolinobroke,  Oxford,  and  others,  by  paying  court  ^U'n/ 
to  lady  Masham,  brought  the  queen  to  treat  the  duchess  with  ^JJl^^^ 
cutting  neglect,  and  strip  the  duke  of  his  offices.    The  duke  in  favor- 
his  political  and  pecuniary  operations,  had  laid  himself  open  to    *^^'' 
censure.    After  this,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  negotiated,  and 
a  brief  pacification  of  Europe  ensued. 

2.  Queen  Anne  survived  this  event  but  a  short  time ;  for  her 
ministers  no  longer  occupied  with  a  foreign  war,  broke  into  fu- 
rious quarrels  with  each  other.     With  all  the  energy  her  gentle 
nature  could  command,  the  queen  sought  to  direct  afi&irs,  and  iyis. 
setde  difficulties ;  and  to  that  purpose  she  attended  a  long  con-  (Pom, 
ference  and  dispute  of  her  cabinet  council.    Her  feminine  mind    ^on!' 
was  overwhelmed  with  this  strife  of  masculine  passions ;  she   8wi% 
declared  she  could  not  outlive  it, — sunk  into  a  lethargy,  and    now 
after  lingering  two  days,  expired.    The  ministers,  when  they  ^^2?) 
found  that  the  queen  must  die,  roused  to  a  better  spirit;  and  by 
their  wise  and  rapid  measures,  placed  the  kingdom  in  a  condi- 
tion, which  secured  the  peaceful  accession  of  the  Hanoverian 
line,  in  the  person  of  George  I. 

3.  The  three  great  factions  who  now  divided  the  nation,  were  Uneo/ 
the  whigSf  lories^  and  Jacobites^  of  which  only  the  latter  were  ^JSJ*" 
opposed  to  the  king,     it  was  his  policy  to  conciliate  them  Jameai. 
all ;  instead  of  which,  he  lent  himself  completely  to  the  whig  ^^' 
party,  and  was  guilty  of  flagrant  injustice  to  the  leading  tories;  m.totbe 
taking  away  their  estates,  and  in  some  instances  procuring  their  ®pJti-' 
execution.     Henry  St.  John,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the  earl    tin«- 
of  Ormond,  who  had  stood  high  in  queen  Anne's  favor,  were  ^JSJ,** 
attainted  of  high  treason  and  deprived  of  their  estates.    The  heires*. 
aged  earl  of  Oxford  was  impeached,  and  though  suffering  with  ^^^^1 
disease,  so  that  his  physician  declared  imprisonment  would     tus, 
endanger  his  life,  yet  the  king  unmercifully  kept  him  confined  ©?  Han- 
in  the  tower.    The  principal  crime  alleged  against  him,  was    <>▼«'• 
that  of  having  led  queen  Anne  to  make  the  peace  of  Utrecht  i^^^^^u?) 
That  such  allegations  were  but  mere  pretences  to  commit  legal  king  o'f 

_ Eng- 

1.  What  political  change  occurred  when  the  lady  Masham's  influence  JJ,edi- 
was  completely  established  X — ^.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  queen  Anne's     tary 
death.     What  at  the  last  was  done  by  the  ministers  of  the  queen  when  she   elector 
was  near  death?— 3.  What  were  the  three  political  parties!    Which  were  of  Han- 
opposed  to  the  accession  of  George  f    What  was  the  conduct  of  the  kine    ®^*'*  . 
towards  these  parties  f    How  were  the  ministers  of  the  late  queen  treated, 
the  earl  of  Oxford  in  particular  f  What  was  the  accusation  against  him,  and 
what  did  the  people  believe  f  ^  _  _  _T  ^ 
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murder  on  men  whom  the  king,  and  his  unprincipled  and  artful 
minister,  Sib  Robert  Walpole,  wished  out  of  their  way,  tlie 
people  believed ;  and  hence  hatred  arose  in  many  minds 

4.  The  Jacobite  party  gained  ground; — the  leaders  pro- 
jected a  rebelhon,  and  the  pretender  was  invited  over..  Louis 
XIV.  favored,  though  not  openly^  his  cause;  the  earl  of  Mail 
aided  by  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  took  arms ;  and  the  earl 
OP  Derwentv^ater  put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  a  force  in  the 
north  of  England.  While  the  pretender  was  preparing  to  cm- 
bark,  Louis  XIV.  died ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent  of 
France,  did  not  favor  the  enteiprise  of  the  Jacobites,  though  he 
amused  and  deceived  them  by  false  pretences.f  The  tioops  of 
George  I.  totally  defeated  lord  Derwentwater,  at  Preston, 
and  on  the  same  day  another  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
DUKE  OF  Argyle,  gained  an  advantage  over  the  earl  of  Mar,  at 
Sheriffinuir.  After  these  transactions,  the  pretender  arrived  in 
Scotland,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  adherents ;  but  find* 
ing  his  cause  desperate,  and  knowing  that  a  heavy  price  was  set 
upon  his  head,  he  returned  to  France.  Some  of  his  adherents 
fled, — some  submitted, — and  some  were  apprehended,  and  treated 
with  unsparing  cruelty.  Lord  Derwentwater  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill. 

5.  This  reign  was  the  era  of  the  famous  speculating  project, 
call  the  "South  Sea  Scheme."  The  "South  Sea  Company" 
was  formed  on  some  pretence  of  securing  advantages  in  the 
South  Sea  trade,  but  with  the  real  object  of  obtaining  the  public 
stock,  and  becoming  the  sole  creditor  of  the  nation.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  South  Sea  stock  was  created  in  the  first  place, 
without  any  actual  capital.  Of  t})is,  a  large  amount  was  given 
in  bribes  to  insure  the  co-operation  of  persons,  influential  in  the 
view  of  the  speculators.  They  succeeded,  and  the  holders  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  public  debt  were  induced  to  exchange 
their  securities  for  this  stock ;  and  it  rose  in  the  market  at  one 
time  to  400  per  cent,  above  par.  The  wliole  nation  seemed 
seized  with  the  South  Sea  mania.  The  government  and  the 
Bank  of  England,  as. well  as  innumerable  individuals,  became 
deeply  involved.  At  length  the  bubble  burst  The  stock  sunk 
to  rise  no  more ;  and  individuals  who  had  rashly  parted  with 
their  real  property  to  purchase  nominal,  found  themselves  in  a 
destitute  and  forlorn  condition.  The  bank  of  England  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  failure,  and  public  credit,  of  extinction. 
George  J.,  who  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  his  Hanoverian  do- 
minions, was  called  home  in  haste;  and  he  and  his  parliament 
succeeded,  after  great  difficulties,  in  allaying  the  evil,  and  setting 

4.  What  was  done  by  the  Jacobite  party  f  By  whom  was  the  pretender 
favored?  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Preston.  Of  ShetHflmoir. 
What  is  related  of  the  pretender  ?  Of  his  adherents  f — 5.  What  speculating 
project  was  now  set  on  fool  f  What  account  is  given  of  the  South  Sea  Com* 
pany  f  Of  the  stock  issued  by  this  company  ?  How  far  did  the  speculators 
succeed  f  What  f  arties  became  involved  t  When  the  bubble  burst  what 
happened  T 
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Che  wheels  of  commerce  again  in  motion ;  but  many  families 
were  irretrievably  ruined,  and  the  national  credit  and  resources 
were,  for  some  years,  impaired.  chap. 

6.  George  II.,  as  has  been  related,  engaged  in  alliances  with  ^«^""^^^ 
Frederic  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  and  Maria  Thei:esa  of  Austria,  W^T' 
and  sent  an'  army  against  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Cum-  ^^(^^ 
berland.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  Stuarts.  The  1V45. 
jCHEVALiER  Gharles  Edward,  SOU  of  the  pretender,  encou-  ^fo^r 
raged  by  the  Jacobites,  landed  in  Scotland.    The  Highland  chief-  p^j^. 
tains  and  some  lowland  nobles  joined  him  with  their  retainers,  oudt- 
At  their  head  the  prince  marched  to  Edinburgh,  surprised  and    «>«<^- 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.     He  established  himself  in  bUesd'e- 
Holy-Rood  palace,  and  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  king  g^^jj^J 
of  Great  Britain.   He  afteryrards  gained  a  victory  over  the  king's    (Co*  ' 
troops  at  Preston  Pans.    Parliament,  alarmed,  rec^led  the  duke  ®J^J*" 
of  Cumberland  from  the  continental  war,  and  put  him  at  the  kuieJ.) 
head  of  their  forces. 

7.  Meantime  Charles  Edward   made  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, took  the  town  of  Carlisle^  and  proceeded  to  Derby.    But 
finding  that  few  of  the  English  Jacobites  joined  his  standard,    pjn. 
and  learning  that  extensive  preparations  were  making  against  ^/aa:. 
him,  the  disappointed  adventurer  retraced  his  steps.     At  Fal-    bUeV 
kirk,  he  obtained  another  advantage  over  the  royal  troops ;  but  ^*^ui'* 
Cumberland,  who  followed  him,  gained  a  bloody  victory  over  t<Y46. 
his  adherents  at  CuUoden.     The  duke  gave  no  quarter  to  those    cul- 
who  surrendered;  and  when  from  among  the  mangled  bodies  on  JiEjr. 
the  battle-field,  some  rose  up,  recovering  from  the  faintness  of     The 
their  wounds,  there  were  those  in  watching,  who  shot  them  preten- 
down;  and  who  killed  even  females  who  came  to  seek  for  their  ^Jf'^J. 
dead.   From  this  time  the  wretched  young  prince, — ^a  heavy  price  feated. 
eet  upon  his  head,  wandered  for  five  months  under  various  dis- 
^ises.     He  was  pursued  and  hunted  from  place  to  place ;  suf- 
fering extreme  hardships,  yet  experiencing  the  attachment  and 
fidelity  of  the  Highlanders,  the  poorest  of  whom  would  not  be- 
tray him  for  money.     At  length   he   procured  a  passage  to 
France.     The   cruel  battle  of  CuUoden  crushed  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts. 

6.  What  has  already  been  related  respecting  the  foreign  alliancea  and 
wars  of  George  II.  f  Relate  the  progress  of  the  young  pretender  up  to  the 
tinne  of  the  battle  of  Preston  Fans  or  Gladsmuir.  Who  was  successful  at 
that  battle  f^T.  Relate  the  progress  of  Charles  Edward  in  England.  Why 
did  he  retrace  his  steps  f  What  other  battles  were  fousht  and  with  what 
success  f  Give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  What 
became  of  ths  young  pretender  after  this  ff 
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TO 
THE  DECLARATION  ?  IT'TA.^^^  T°>  REFUBUO 
OF  IliDEPENDEirCE,  $  *  ^       OF  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Seven  Ycara*  War. 

1.  An  awful  visitation  of  Almighty  God  was  manifested  at  Modern  ma. 
this  period ;  a  dreadful  earthquake  levelled  the  palaces  of  Lis-  period  vi. 
bon  in  the  dust^  and  crushed  its  inhabitants  beneath  their  ruins,  cbaf.  i. 
The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  the  sea  over-  ^-^'^^"^'^^ 
flowed  them;  so  that  30,000  perished  in  an  hour.  But  the  1V55- 
rulers  of  the  nations  were  bent  on  again  preparing  for  their  peo-  ^i'SSJoiL* 
pie  the  more  destructive  evil  of  war. 

2.  Austria  formed  an  alliance  toith  France^  Russia^  and  Swe^ 

•  This  war  might  properly  be  called  the  Silesian  war,  as  its  cause  was  the 
lesire  which  Fredenc  of  Prussia  had  to  possess  the  province  of  Silesia.  It 
s  often  (quoted  in  European  history  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
In  America  it  was  called  the  Old  French  War. 

Period  VI.— Chap.  I.— 1.  What  visitation  of  Providence  is  here  re 
f 
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Mcd*m  mt.  aen;  and  Prussia  with  England,    The  alliance  of  the  empresa, 

PERIOD  VI.  Maria  Theresa  with  France,  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemy 
CHAP.  I.    of  the  house  of  Austria,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  a  part  of 

^**^^''^'"^^*-^  the  German  empire,  is  accounted  for,  by  her  animosity  towards 
J^^r^^  Frederic  of  Prussia  for  seizing  Silesia,  and  her  desire  not  only 
Epgian?')  to  recover  it,  but  to  make  reprisals.     Indeed,  the  formidable  al- 

Prussia!* ")  lia^LCC  Bgainst  Prussia  hoped  to  divide  that  kingdom  among 
Frederic  i  themsclves.     The  French  took  Minorca.    The  king  of  Prussia 

Cermany,  7  invaded  Saxony,  and  compelled  Augustus,  the  elector,  to  aban- 
M.  The-  S-  (Jon  Dresden,  of  which  he  took  possession.  He  then  in^Tided 
France,  *)  Bohemia,  and  obtained  a  victory  over  an  Austrian  army  at 

RusBia,  I       3.  The  following  year,  the  French  under  mareschal  d^Etrbcs, 
Youngest'  (  passed  the  lihine  to  invade  Hanover.     George  II.,  now  king  of 
daughter  [  England,  was  warmly  attached  to  his  electoral  dominions,  and 
the  GreaiJ  sent  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  continent, 
^^^m      to  command  an  army  of  40,000  Hanoverians  and  Hessians; 
French      notwithstanding  which,  the  French  conquered  from  them  the 
conquer     electorate.     It   was    reconquered    the    succeeding    campaign. 
Frederic  of  Prussia  was  now  in  an  alarming  condition.     An 
army  of  180,000  Russians  was  threatening  to  invade  his  domi- 
nions ;  the  Swedes  were  in  arms,  and  ready  to  enter  Pomerania 
in  order  to  regain  that  country ;  and  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
had  augmented  her  armies  to  180,000,  intending  to  attack  him 
on  the  side  of  the  German  empire.     He  found  it  necessary  to 
make  four  divisions  of  his  army ;  each  of  which  was  to  enter 
Bohemia  separately,  but  to  unite  with  the  others ;  and  all  to  join 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Prague.     After  the  union  of  three  divi- 
PRjiauE.  sions,  Frederic  gave  battle  to  the  Austrians,  who,  under  the 
Frederic  de-  command  of  prince  Charles   of  LiORRaine,  and   marshal 
AustriaM.   Daun,  were  encamped  near  Prague.     After  a  hard  fought  baiile, 
the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  and.retire  within 
the  walls,  which  Frederic  closely  besieged.     On  the  approach 
KOLiJf.     of  marshal  Daun,  at  tlie  head  of  another  division  of  the  Austrian 
defeat  Fre-  army,  Frederic,  with  a  part  of  his  forces,  advanced  towards  the 
tows'ao'SS)  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^®  ^'  Kolin.     He  lost  the  field,  and  was 
men.      compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague  and  evacuate  Bohemia. 
4e  The  Russians,  French,  and  Swedes, had  now  invaded  Prussia, 
but  the  martial  genius  of  Frederic  did  not  desert  him.     Asscm* 
ROBBACH  bling  another  army,  he  offered  battle  to  the  French  and  impe- 
Sre/T^d*-  "^^*^^  ^  Rosbach,  where  he  obtained  a  complete  victory.     He 
feats  the  "  then  marched  and  met  the  army  of  the  Austrians  in  Silesia,  un- 
toperbiLKi.  ^^^  pnnce  Charles,  and  at  Leuthen  was  again  victorious.     The 
Russians,  meanwhile,  had  retired  into  their  own  country,  and 

3.  What  two  alliances  were  formed  f  What  seems  the  movinff  canse  ol 
these  alliances,  and  the  war  which  followed  ?  Give  an  accoant  01  the  prin* 
cipal  occurrences  of  the  first  campaign. — 3.  Relate  the  first  eTenta  of  the  ae* 
cond  campaign.  (1757.)  Wh'it  was  the  situation  of  Frederic  in  respect  to  in- 
vading armies  T  What  were  his  arrane:emonts  7  In  what  battle  was  he  8ac<* 
cessfuU  and  whom  did  he  defeat  ?  What  reverse  did  be  meet,  and  how 
many  men  did  he  lose  7 — ^.  Relate  the  last  events  of  the  second  campaign, 
including  '.wo  battles. 
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the  Prussian  anny,  which  had  been  opposed  to  them,  being  left  «*f»<**^  -g«>- 
at  liberty,  turned  against  the  Swedes,  and  recovered  many  of  peri'd  vi. 
their  conquests  in  Pomerania.  chap.  j. 

5.  The  king  of  Prussia  in  the  next  campaign  besieged  01-  ^•^'^^^^'^ 
mutz ;  but  after  four  weeks,  turned  his  forces  against  the  Rus-     W58. 
sians,  who  had  invaded  Brandenburg.     He  obtained  a  victory     dohf, 
over  them  at  Zomdorf,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  into  Po-  Frederic  de 
land.     Frederic  was  afterwards  defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  by  the    Russians. 
Austrians ;  but  he  still  retained  Silesia,  and  prevented  them  from  hocukir 
deriving  any  important  advantage  from  their  victory.     He  next    ^«^^b 
marched  into  Saxony,  where  the  Austrians  had  besieged  Dres-  defeat  Fre 
den  and  Leipzig,  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  both  cities.        *"* 
Thus  ended  the  campaign  with  the  triumph  of  the  Prussian 

arms.    The  British  had  in  the  meantime  been  successful  at 
sea. 

6.  The  succeeding  campaign  opened  upon  Frederic  with  a 
reverse.    The  Russians  again  advanced  upon  Silesia,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  FrarUcfort  upon  the  Oder.    The  Prus-     1759. 
sian  monarch  marched  against  the  combined  Russian  and  Aus-      cujf- 
trian  force,  under  general  Laudon,  which  was  posted  at  the     ^o2j\ 
village  of  Cunnersdorf.   A  most  sanguinary  battle  ensued.  Not-    RuasiaoB 
withstanding  the  almost  incredible  exertions  of  Frederic,  the  su-  trianBdefeat 
perior  numbers  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  prevailed,  and  the     ^J®^.*"^ 
Prussians  were  defeated.     At  one  period  of  the  battle,  victory      16,000. 
seemed  to  have  declared  in  favor  of  Frederic,  who  at  the  mo- 
ment wrote  a  congratulatory  note  to  his  queen,  "We  have 

driven  the  Russians  from  their  intrenchments — expect  within  (in  America. 
two  hours  to  hear  of  a  glorious  victory,"  His  triumph  was  ^^^f^Vit 
short,  and  in  a  few  hours  another  note  conveyed  to  the  queen  oFABHJi. 
the  orders,  "  Remove  the  royal  family  from  Berlin — Let  the  ^jg^^^^f 
archives  be  carried  to  Potsdam — ^The  town  may  make  condi-  woife,  and 
tions  with  the  enemy."  Yet  so  skillful  were  Frederic's  ma-  '  QaJjfeco*'' 
noeuvres,  that  the  Russians  did  not  hazard  the  attack  of  Berlin, 
and  he  soon  appeared  again  in  the  field  with  a  formidable  force. 

7.  Meantime,  prince  Ferdinand,  with  the  British  and  Hano-  MrjfDKJir. 
▼erian  forces,  drew  the  French  into  an  engagement  at  Minden,  ril|!i"5efeai 
and  completely  defeated  them.  A  Russian  army  was  to  join  the  French. 
the  Austrians  in  Silesia.  To  prevent  this  junction,  was  now  ltoj^itz. 
the  object  of  Frederic,  and  at  Lignitz)  he  drew  the  Austrians  into  ^7  g®g*Jjf  *' 
a  battle,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  defeated  them  Austrians. 
The  Russians  on  leahiing  this,  repassed  the  Oder,  but  sent  a 

strong  detachment  into  Brandenburg,  where  they  joined   the 
Austrians,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Berlin,     Frederic   torquj9. 
passed  into  Saxony,  and  atTorqua  defeated  the  Austrians  under  ^^f^^^^i^^^' 
marshal  Daun.    This  victory  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  nearly   Auatriaiw. 


5.  Kplate  the  principal  events  of  the  campaign  of  1758,  or  the  third.— 4J, 
Give  a  particular  accoai.t  of  the  battle  of  Cunnersdorf.  Did  Frederic  give 
up  in  discouragement  oecause  he  was  unfortunate  ?  What  important  event 
occurred  in  America  this  year? — T.  What  other  three  battles  occurred  in 
Europe  ?  Relate  the  battle  of  Mmden.  Of  Lcgnitz.  Of  Torqua.  What 
wv  now  Frederic's  position  t 
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the  whole  of  Saxony,  where  the  Prossian  king  established  his 
winter  quarters. 

8.  The  death  of  GeoTge  II.,  which  occurred  at  this  period^ 
did  not  affect  the  relations  of  England  and  Prussia.  George 
III.  continued  in  the  same  line  of  policy,  being  determined  to 
preserve  his  German  possessions.  A  change  luid  taken  place 
in  the  Spanish  councils; — Charles  III.,  brother  of  the  late 
monarch,  Ferdinand  VI.,  having  ascended  the  throne.  The 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  America  now  caused  to  be  form- 
ed a  Family  Compact  between  the  Bourbon  kings  of  France  and 
Spain ;  the  result  of  which  was  war  between  England  and 
Spain.  Portugal  became  also  involved  in  this  war,  by  refusing 
to  join  in  the  compact  against  England.  The  king  of  Prussia 
continued  the  war  in  Silesia;  and  his  brother,  prince  Hb2yr¥, 
in  Saxony.  In  1761  the  Russians  and  Austrians  took  Berlin, 
Frederic's  measures  were  throughout  this  campaign,  wholly 
defensive.  At  sea,  the  British  flag  was  still  triumphant  Besides 
the  capture  of  some  vessels,  this  campaign  was  signalized  bj 
the  conquest  of  Belle-Isle^  on  the  coast  of  France. 

9.  A  sudden  and  unexpected  event  occurred  at  this  time,  in 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  which  relieved 
Frederic  from  a  dreaded  and  inveterate  enemy.  Her  nephew, 
Peter  III.,  succeeded,  who  allied  himself  with  the  hero  of 
Prussia,  now  called  "  Frederic  the  Great"  Russia  and  Sweden 
also  entered  into  alliance  with  him;  and  the  Prussian  king 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  turn  his  whole  strength  against  the 
Austrians.  But  another  revolution  occurred  in  Russia.  Peter 
III.  had,  by  his  numerous  innovations  in  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  by  his  alliance  with  Frederic, 
occasioned  great  discontent  in  his  empire.  Domestic  dissen- 
sion was  added  to  the  evils  which  surrounded  him,  and  his 
empress  Catharine,  headed  a  conspiracy  of  the  disafiected 
among  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  army.  Peter  was  dethroned,  im- 
prisoned, and  probably  murdered ;  and  Catharine  was  invested 
with  the  supreme  power.  She  did  not,  however,  resume  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  but  while  she  recalled  the  Russians  from 
the  service  of  Frederic,  she  preserved  the  nation  in  a  strict 
neutrality. 

10.  Frederic  continued  the  war  with  increased  energy ;  re- 
covered Silesia,  and  invaded  Bohemia  and  Franconia.  The 
British  had  been  successful  at  sea,  and  in  America.  N^otia- 
tions  had  been  in  progress  between  England,  and  France  and 
Spain,  and  a  peace  was  now  concluded  at  Paris,    Here  was 


8.  What  is  here  related  of  England!  Of  Spain!  Between  whom  was 
a  Family  Compact  made!  What  other  powers  became  involved  in  war! 
What  accoant  can  you  ffive  of  the  5th  and  6th  campaigns  of  the  seven  yeaiv* 
war!—®.  What  sovereign  of  Russia  had  carried  on  this  war  against  the 
Prussians !  Give  from  the  side  note  the  succession  of  Russian  sovereigns  ff 
When  Peter  III.  succeeded  Elizabeth  what  change  occurred  in  regard  to 
the  relations  of  the  northern  powers  with  Prussia  I  What  counter  move- 
ments took  olace  in  the  succeedijig  reiga!^10.  Who  were  the  paxtiss  is 
the  peace  orFarisff 
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ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Canada,  in  its  utmost  extent,  all  the  ^MenEit, 
western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  except  New  Orleans  and  its  peri'Dvi. 
territories,  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  Flo-    chap.  i. 
Tida.t    Great  Britain  made  some  concessions  to  Fiance  in  the  ^^^^^f^^^/ 
partition  of  the  West  India  Islands.     Shortly  after  the  conclu*    Peace  o( 
sion  of  this  treaty,  another  was  made  between  Prussia,  Austria,   Huberts* 
and  Saxony,  at  Hubertshurg^  which  closed  the  "Seven  Years'      bllfg. 
War.''     Silesia  was^  finally  ceded  to  Prussia ;   all  conquests  (t  Fiaridft» 
were  restored,  and  each  power  returned  to  the  boundaries  it,  "p^JSJto 
possessed  at  the  opening  of  the  war.    This  war  had  not  only    England, 
devastated  the  fair  plains  of  Europe,  and  drunk  the  blood  of    nor'ed'in 
myriads  of  her  sons,  but  it  had  spread  destruction  through  her      ^^^*^ 
dependencies,  in  Asia  and  America;  thus  stretching  over  more 
than  half  the  circuit  of  the  globe.    And  this  destruction  of  the 
human  race  was  made,  because  monarchs,  with  already  much 
more  of  the  world  than  they  could  enjoy,  coveted  still  greater 
territories;  and  their  thousands  tamely  followed  them  to  be 
slaughtered.    In  pity  to  their  fate,  we  forbear  to  say  they  de- 
served it  by  their  foUy. 

11.  PARTITION  OF  POLAND.— We  have  seen  how  in 
Poland  the  error  of  electing  a  foreign  monarch  had  led  the  way 
to  »  system  of  foreign  interference.    Augustus  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony,  had  triumphed  over  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  by  the  aid  of 
Russian  and  Austrian  arms.    Still  there  existed  in  Poland  a 
powerful  party  who  deprecated  foreign  influence,  and  desired  a 
Polander  for  their  monarch.    On  the  death  of  Augustus,  Ca- 
tharine of  Russia  turned  this  sentiment  to  the  advantage  of 
Stanislaus  Poxiatowski,  a  native,  whose  personal  appearance  -mmcMnc 
and  prepossessing  manners,  had  procured  for  him  her  favor ;  but    catharin* 
whose  character  and  habits  unfitted  him  for  the  station.    He    force*  the 
having  been  proposed  by  the  empress,  to  fill  the  Polish  throne,  elect  Itanto 
Russian  soldiers,  sent  to  enforce  his  election,  surrounded  the  ^*^w^ki.**" 
senate-house  where   the  diet  was   assembled.     Malachow- 

SKI,  an  aged  patriot,  and  marshal  of  the  last  diet,  entering  the 
assembly,  where  only  eight  senators  out  of  fifly  appeared,  ex- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  "  since  the  Russian  soldiers  hem  us 
in,  I  suspend  the  authority  of  the  diet."  The  soldiers  ordered 
him  to  resign  the  marshal's  staff,  and  threatened  him  with  ven- 
geance. Malachowski  intrepidly  replied,  "You  may  cut  off 
my  hand,  or  take  my  life,  but  I  am  marshal,  elected  by  a  free 
people,  and  I  can  only  be  deposed  by  a  free  people — I  shall 
retire."  # 

12.  The  partisans  of  Poniatowski,  supported  by  the  Russian 
arms,  proceeded  to  an  illegal  election,  and  the  minion  of  Ca- 
tharine was  made  king.    Af\er  the  coronation,  she  maintained 

lO.  What  were  its  conditions  t  What  other  treaty  soon  followed  t  Who 
were  the  parties  and  what  the  conditions  ?*— 11.  What  greot  mistake  had 
the  Polish  electors  been  guilty  of?  What  did  it  produce  ?  How  did  Anzus- 
tos  III.  prevail  over  Stanislaus  Leczinski  f  Were  all  the  Poles  satisfied  t 
What  was  done  by  the  empress  of  Russia  f  What  was  done  by  the  a^ed 
Marshal  f-*13.  Who  was  made  king,  and  by  what  means  was  his  elecuoa 
carried? 
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^M'T*  Bit'  an  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  by  whose  means  she  governed  the 
PBRPDVi.  monarch,    20,000   Russian  troops   being  scattered  over  the 
CHAP.  I.     country.    The  patriots  who  left  Warsaw  before  the  election, 
^"^""^^^^^  had  attempted  to  form  confederations  in  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.    They  were  now  permitted  to  return,  and  did  not 
immediately  offer  any  opposition  to  the  government    TTie  fevor 
of  Catharine  was  shortly  withdrawn  from  the  king  of  Poland^ 
and  she  fomented  the  dissensions  which  existed  between  the 
dissidents  (or  proCestants,)  and  catholics,  until  the  unhappy  na- 
tion was  involved  in  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war.    The  leading 
patriots  were  now  arrested  by  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  trans- 
ported to  Siberia.    Catharine  offered  them  liberty  on  condition 
of  their  submitting  to  the  authority  of  Russia,  but  they  all  re- 
jected the  disgraceful  offer  with  contempt 

13.  The  Poles  next  solicited  and  obtained  the  aid  of  the 
1Y69     Turks.    The  Russian  empress  declared  war  with  the  Porte,  and 

Tarks  in  au  A«r  fleet  Sailed  through  the  Mediterranean  to  rouse  the  Greeks 

"h"^  T****  ^  amw,  but  owing  to  dissensions  among  their  commanders, 

teTaied^by  nothing  decisive  was  effected.    Two  Russian  armies,  however, 

***iiMi«*'     C"*®^d  *^<J  overran  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions.     This 

was  discouraging  to  the  Poles,  whose  army  did  not  exceed 

8,000  men,  but  they  had  seized  the  strongest  posts  among  the 

mountains,  and,  under  their  general,  Pulaski,  kept  the  field,  and 

occasionally  annoyed  their  enemy.    In  the  following  year,  the 

advantages  of  waf  still  remained  with  the  Russians ;  and  a  short 

period'  of  alternate  hope  and  fear  was  all  that  was  now  allowed 

for  the  little  band  of  Polish  patriots.    They  soon  learned  that 

llfyi'     a  league  had  been  concluded  between  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 

SSiWonSf  Catharine  of  Russia,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia;  and  that  these 

Poland,     royal  thieves  had  taken  the  greater  part  of  their  country,  and 

divided  it  among  themselves,  annexing  their  several  portions  to 

their  own  dominions.    The  contemptible  Poniatowski,  who  was 

entirely  under  their  control,  was  by  them  made  sovereign  of 

the  remainder. 

14.  Some  of  the  Poles  raised  their  voices  against  these  ini- 
quitous proceedings.  The  patriot  Rettrx,  finding  that  all  was 
lost,  was  driven  by  grief  to  insanity.  Protestations  were  sent 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  but  were  unheeded.    The  pa- 

pQiaikj  waa  triot  chiefs  being  obliged  to  flee,  Pulaski  crossed  the  ocean,  and 

Savannah,  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of  American  independence.    The 

oei*  in».   partition  of  Poland  has  found  no  justifiers,  even  among  those 

who  have  ionsidered  the  many  wars  in  which  Europe  has  been 

involved,  as  being  defensible,  on  the  ground  of  maintaining  the 

balance  of  power;  a  phrase  which,  as  settled  by  the  practices 

19.  Who  was  virtually  the  sovereign  of  Poland  f  How  were  the  patriots 
treated  T  How  was  a  civil  war  produced  f— 13.  What  occurred  with  resard 
to  the  Turks!  What  was  the  situation  of  the  pairiois  and  their  leader? 
Who  were  the  royal  robbers  here  spoken  of?  What  did  they  take  to  which 
they  had  no  right  7  Who  was  sovereign  of  the  remainder  7 — 14.  What 
particulars  are  mentioned  of  the  acts  of  the  patriots  7  Where  was  Palwiki 
killed  7  (See  note.)    Has  the  partition  of  Poland  been  justified  7 
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which  have  grown  out  of  it,  seems  to  mean  a  combination  of  a  ^'•^•^Bi^ 
few  families,  to  maintain  each  other  in  their  hereditary  autho-  peri»d  vl 
rity ;  thus  making  Europe  a  grand  aristocracy,  the  members  of    cbaf.  n. 
which  are  called  kings  instead  of  nobles.    The  great  plan  of  v^'v^^ 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  it  been  established,  would  not,  like 
the  American  constitution,  have  guarantied  to  the  people  their 
eights  of  self-government,  but  it  would  have  given  them  much 
«ecuiity  against  the  hoirors  of  war,  and  saved  the  blood  of 
countless  thousands. 


CHAPTER  II. 

England  and  France,  and  their  Coloniet. 


1.  The  domestic  history  of  England  during  the  reign  of  q^„^^ 
George  II.,  is  a  catalogue  of  the  political  knaveries  of  the  min-      i. 
ister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  made  no  scruple  to  spend  ^"^^ 
the  public  money,  and  increase  the  national  debt,  diat  he  might  %^%^, 
practice  every  species  of  bribery  and  corruption  which  was  cal-  Great- 
culated  to  keep  himself  in  power.    At  length  he  became  odious   gon°fo~ 
to  the  nation,  and  changes  in  the  ministry  occurred ;  but  the  J&mesi. 
course  of  politics  was  not  yet  reformed.    About  this  period, 
the  war  against  France,  carried  on  in  America,  commenced.    At 
first  it  was  managed  without  spirit  or  success.     At  length,  to 
prop  up  their  sinking  credit,  the  ministry  called  to  a  seat  in  the  ^{J** 
cabinet,  William  Pitt,  a  leader  in  parliament,  distinguished  for  ITin 
his  high  powers  of  eloquence ;  but  to  their  surprise,  they  found  •  Jgn 
he  had  accepted  a  post  of  honor  to  serve  his  country,  and  that 
neither  office  nor  money  could  tempt  him  to  countenance  mea- 
sures which  he  did  not  approve.    Rather  than  do  this,  he  re* 
signed  his  offices  and  retired.    The  nation  were  clamorous  in 
his  praise,  and  petitioned  the  king  to  recall  him.    Pitt  was  re* 
called  and  made  prime  minister.    From  this  period.  Great  Bri-  ^^^' 
tain  rose  rapidly.    Men  were  appointed  to  office,  not  because     iii7* 
they  were  the  creatures  of  those  in  power,  but  because  they    IW©. 
were  suited  to  the  service,  and  were  true  friends  to  their  coun-  p™e°mta- 
try.    France  and  England  during  this  period,  came  into  colli-  iaier-  He  !■ 
sion  from  difficulties  commencing  in  their  distant  colonies  of  made  a  peoi 
India  and  America.  ^Itiirx^ot 

2.  INDIA. — ^The  fabulous  computation  of  time  contained  in   chauiam. 

14.  What  meaning  eeeme  now  to  attach  in  Europe,  to  the  phrase,  bal- 
ance of  power  t    What  IB  said  of  the  plan  of  Henry  IV.  t 

Chap.  II.— Learn  from  the  aide  note  who  were  the  three  first  sovereieiis 
of  the  hoose  of  Hanover,  and  the  time  of  the  accession  of  each  T — 1.  Wnat 
may  be  said  of  the  domestic  history  of  England  at  this  time  f  What  account 
can  you  eive  of  William  Pitt  t  Of  the  effect  of  his  ministry  t  In  what 
places  did  the  English  and  French  come  into  collision  f 
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the  sacred  books  and  traditionary  accounts  of  India,  go  back  to 
ages  far  beyond  those  indicated  either  by  Scripture,  or  by  the 
course  of  profane  history.  Then,  say  they,  the  immortal  gods 
dwelt  on  the  earth.  Their  reign  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  dynasty  of  mortals  descended  from  the  sun,  and  more  re- 
motely by  a  family  from  the  moon.  Krishna,  a  demi-god,  the 
author  of  the  Vedas  and  other  sacred  books,  lived  in  &e  time 
of  the  lunar  dynasty.  Afler  this  they  had  earth-bom  kings,  of 
whom  PoRus  was  on  the  throne  when  Alexander  of  Macedon 
invaded  India,  and  Sandrocottus  became  the  ally  of  Seleucos. 
Fifly  years  before  Christ,  was  a  reign  distinguished  as  an  era, 
on  account  of  the  encouragement  given  to  literature,  when  nine 
writers  flourished,  called  ^^  the  nine  gems,"  one  of  whom  wrote 
a  lexjcon  of  the  language,  and  anotlier  a  grammar.  At  the 
Christian  era,  India  was  divided  mto  four  kingdoms,  and  subse- 
quently into  a  greater  niumber.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Ghaz* 
nevide  sultans,  supplanted  by  the  Turks,  invaded  India ;  and  in 
the  next  century,  Bauram  established  a  kingdom  whose  seat 
was  Lahore.  Jenghiz  Khan  passed  over  India,  and  added  it  to 
his  conquests. 

3.  The  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Delhi  was  founded  by  a 
Turkish  prince,  who  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Lahore.  This 
empire  was  subverted  by  Tamerlane,  who  took  and  plundered 
Delhi,  Satid  Khan  ruled  at  first  as  his  viceroy,  but  soon  be- 
came independent  and  founded  another  Mahometan  dynasty^ 
called  the  ^ffghan.  Baser  is,  however,  regarded  as  the  foun- 
der of  the  wealthiest,  and  most  powerful  dynasty  which  has 
ever  reigned  in  India.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  who 
having  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  at  the  north,  invaded 
India,  expelled  the  Afghans,  and  founded  the  Tartar  dynasty 
of  the  Great  Moguls,  Akbar,  the  grandson  of  Baber,  raised  the 
empire  to  great  prosperity  by  his  wise  government  and  judicious 
patronage  of  the  arts.  In  1600  there  were  English  traders  at 
Sural, 

4.  Shah  Jehan,  the  successor  of  Akbar,  was.  governed  by  the 
sultana  Nourmahal.  In  1602,  the  ^  Dutch  &st  India  Com- 
pany" was  formed.  In  1609,  admiral  Hawkins,  their  first  en- 
voy, procured  for  the  English  Company  some  important  grants. 
Aureno-Zeb,  was  noted  for  his  energy  and  his  cruelty.  The 
empire  of  the  Moguls  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  richest  in  the 


8.  What  computation  of  time  is  found  in  the  sacred  books  and  tradi- 
tionary accounts  of  India  f  What  do  these  say  concerning  the  inhabitanu 
of  the  earth  in  that  remote  antiquity  r  What  is  said  of  Krishna  f  What  of 
the  kings  after  him  T  What  occurred  fifty  years  before  Christ  T  What  at  the 
Christian  era  respecting  the  diyision  of  India  ?  What  occurred  in  the  tenth 
centurvf  Where  did  the  Ghaznevides  establish  il  kingdom?  Who  con- 
querea  India,  and  at  what  time  f — 3.  What  empire  was  founded  by  a 
Turkish  sovereign  f  What  was  done  by  Tamerlanel  By  Sayid  Khan, 
and  of  what  dvnasty  did  he  become  the  foimder  f  Give  an  account  of  Ba- 
ber. How  did  Akbar  raise  the  empire  to  prosperity  f  How  early  do  you 
hear  of  the  English  in  India,  and  at  what  place  f— 4.  What  do  you  learn  of 
Shah  Jehan  ?  At  what  time  was  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  formed  I 
What  is  said  of  the  fint  English  env)^  to  the  coint  of  the  Great  Mogulff 
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world;  lUi  revenue  being  £32,000,000.  But  he  persecuted  the 
ancient  inhabitants  who  refused  to  embrace  Mahometanism,  and 
bj  losing  their  good  will,  he  lost  the  cement  which  bound  to- 
gether the  great  empire  of  the  Moguls ;  and  afler  his  death,  one 
province  after  another  fell  away  from  his  successors.  Their 
indolence  was  taxed  with  the  loss  of  their  power  by  tlie  na- 
bobs, on  whom  they  devolved  their  duties ;  and  in  a  few  years, 
the  Grand  Mogul  was  but  a  state-puppet,  moving  as  he  was 
moved.  At  this  time  India  was  invaded  by  the  powerful  Nadir 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  took  Delhij  and  carried  away  a  great  booty 
in  money  and  jewels. 

5,  The  Mahrattas,  an  active  and  energetic  people,  heretofore 
but  little  known,  conquered,  in  1668,  a  part  of  the  Deccan^  and, 
under  Sevajee,  established  a  kingdom.  This  kingdom  they 
continued  to  extend  during  the  next  century.  The  French,  under 
Labourdonnais,  governor  of  the  isle  of  France,  made  an  attack 
on  the  English  trading  settlement  at  Madras,  and  took,  the  place, 
but  restored  it  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  French 
having  possession  of  Pondicherry,  Dupleix,  its  commander, 
seeing  the  divided  state  of  the  country,  attemprted,  by  taking 
part  with  one  of  two  rivals,  to  seize  the  Deccan  as  if  for  the 
other,  but  in  reality  for  the  French  East  India  Company. .  The 
other  party  was  Mahomet  Alt,  who  appealed  to  the  English. 
The  French  had  the  advantage,  until  Clivb,  who  came  from 
England  as  a  clerk,  having  manifested  military  talent,  was  made 
a  captain.  He  took  Arcot^  and  won  the  battle  of  Ami  \  afler 
which  a  truce  was  made. 

6.  The  English  at  Calcutta,  were  now  suddenly  attacked  by 
SuRAjAH  Dow  L AH,  the  Sovereign  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  at 
the  head  of  50,000  men.  The  governor  vainly  resisted,  and 
then  escaped  on  shipboard,  leaving  behind  two  hundred  of  the 
garrison.  These  were  confined  in  a  room  not  twenty  f^et 
square,  in  a  hot  night  in  June,  with  no  water,  and  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air.  In  vain  they  shrieked,  for  the  tyrant  had  no  pity. 
In  this  ^^  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  one  hundred  and  "eighty  men 
died  in  the  course  of  the  night.  India  has  paid  dearly  for  this 
cruelty.  The  Company  at  Madras  sent  Clive  at  the  head  of  a 
fimall  army,  who  retook  Calcutta,  and  reduced  Surajah  to  terms. 
The  seven  years'  war  now  breaking  out,  the  French  were  again 
active  and  Surajah  united  with  them.  Clive  met  his  army  at 
Plassey,  and  with  only  1,000  English,  and  3,000  natives,  de- 
feated 70,000.  Surajah  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  the 
British  became  virtually  masters  of  his  territory.  Hius  began 
the  British  empire  in  India.  Its  permanence  was  secured  when 
the  British  having  increased  their  conquests,  the  Great  Mogul 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Aureng-Zeb.  How  did  he  prepare  the  way  for  the 
decline  of  the  empire  f  What  happened  after  his  death  f  What  tax  do  yoa 
find  that  indolent  sovereigns  who  devolve  their  own  daiies  upon  their  ser- 
vants have  to  pay!  Give  an  account  of  the  Persian  invasion.— 5.  Give  an 
account  of  the  Mahrattas.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  French. — 6.  Of  the 
cruel  proceedings  of  Sarajah  Dowlah.  How  did  the- English  Company  ro* 
trieve  their  affairs  t    Relate  the  important  battle  of  Plassey. 
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or  emperor,  granted  them  at  the  peace  of  Allahabad^  the  pro* 

PERI'D  VI.  vinces  of  Bengal^  Bahar^  and  Orisea, 

CHAP.  11.        7.  The  English  came  into  collision  with  Hyder  Ali,  a  power* 

'"^^"v^^-^  ful  chief,  who  had  founded  the  new  kingdom  of  Mysore.     In 

^^French*    ^'^'^^  parliament  sent  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  as  governor-ge- 

commander,  neral  over  the  provinces  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 

^Si  Fnnce^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^*^5  ^^®  French  settlements  at  Pondecherry  and  else* 

or  ill  iucl  where,  were  taken  by  the  English,  and  Hyder  Ali,  who  had 

visiOi     ^^^S^  ^^  Camatic,  was  completely  defeated  by  Sir  Etrs 

8irE.coote  CooTE.     Hyder  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib.  The 

T^oM.iiyder  English,  though  he  long  resisted,  at  length  defeated  liim ;  and 

Aii*  with    driving  him  into  Seringapatam,  his  capital,  they  took  it  by  storm ; 

Fon'ofse-  ^®  bravely  losing  his  life  in  its  defense.     His  immense  treasures, 

""8?^tam,  and  his  territory,  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.     Warren 

'*"saib?^°  Hastings  was  accused  of  mal-practices  and  recalled  to  England, 

1*790-     where  he  was  impeached  by  the  eloquent  Edmund  Bcrke  ;  and 

^  excuJe?    being  tried  before  parliament,  he  was  defended  by  the  idol  of 

***f  Sad***   ^®  \9h\g  party,  Charles  James  Fox,  the  witty  Sheridan,  and 

f^oiD  debta   Others.    The  trial  lasted  eight  years,  and  the  accused  was  finally 

pa»y*on  hi  •^Q"***^'    WiLLiAM  PiTT,  tiie  yoo&ger,  ROW  prime  minister 

seizing  for  of  England,  proposed,  and  carried  through  parliament  an  im« 

pcMiB^ioni  proved  system  of  government  for  British  India,  under  the  direc- 

of  two  Be-  tion  of  a  "Board  of  Control.'' 

miS'iovlt'       8-  AMERICA.— We  have  seen  that  the  English  discovered  in 
'eign»0  and  America  the  Atlantic  coast;  the  French,  the  St  Lawrence  and 
icioofooo?  its  waters,  and  afterwards  the  upper  Mississippi.    That  disco- 
very gave  the  right  of  soil  none  disputed ;  but  the  boundaries 
of  the  countries  claimed  on  account  of  these  discoveries^  vere 
wholly  indefinile^  and  each  nation  was  ambitious  of  possessing 
large  territories.    Hence,  they  took  care  in  granting  the  letters 
iDdefinita    P^*®^*  *®  ^^^  subjects,  who  were  disposed  to  colonize  the 
claims  of    coimtry,  to  make  their  claims  sufficiently  extensive.    Thus  se- 
^^I^JSJj /veral  of  the  English  patents  which  bounded  east  on  the  Atlantic, 
*  g^ve  the  patentees  the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific;  while 
Uie  French,  in  some  instances,  gave  patents  running  from  th€ 
St  LAwrence,  indefinitely,  south.    While  the  settlements  kept 
along  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and  the  valley  of  the  St  Law- 
rence,  they  caused  no  dispute ;  but  now  the  English,  having 
extended  themselves  to  the  west,  and  the  French  to  the  south, 
their  claims  interfered.    The  English  jealousy  was  also  awak- 
ened by  finding  a  line  of  posts  extending  from  tlie  mouth  of 
the  St  Lawrence  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  projected  and  partly 

T.  What  is  s«d  respecting  Hyder  Alif  Respecting  the  French!  Re- 
specting Tippoo  Saib  f  Warren  Hastinffs  9  Who  impeached  him  f  Who 
defended  f  Learn  from  the  side  note  what  formed  the  capital  article  in  Yam 
impeachment.  What  bill  did  Mr.  Pitt  procure  to  be  passed  r— 8.  What 
hare  vou  learned  from  the  prerious  history  concerning  the  English  and 
Frencn  discoveries  f  What  right  was  supposed  to  be  given  by  discoyery  f 
What  source  of  contention  existed  with  regard  to  boundaries  f  What  kmd 
of  patents  were  granted  by  the  English  f  By  the  French  f  What  circum- 
stances ^rmed  the  English  with  regard  to  the  great  extent  of  the  Fronch 
claims  m  America! 
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i  by  the  French ;  which,  if  completed,  would  establish  their  ''^^^*^^^' 
authority  over  the  great  valley  of  the  west.    This  was  pom-  peri'd  vl^ 
pously  exhibited  in  the  large  maps  of  De  Lisle,  the  royal  geo*    chap.  n. 
grapher,  as  a  part  of  New  France.    By  these  maps,  the  Alle-  ^•^'v'v^ 
ghsuiy  mountains  were  removed  from  their  place,  and  set  near  Saim^aiso^ 
the  Atlantic ;  the  strip  of  land  between  them  and  the  ocean,    in  Maine/ 
being  all  that  was  allowed  to  belong  to  the  Englfeh;  while  ufeKeSnJ^ 
New  France  stretched,  in  grand  letters,  from  the  mouth  of  the  »>«c,  and  lU 
St.  Lawrence  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.    The  valley  of  the 
Mobile  was  also  claimed  by  France,  a  settlement  having  been     ^J,^' 
made  at  its  mouth  by  Canadian  French,  under  Le  Moine  founded  by 
©'Iberville.  d'lbenruu 

9.  Determined  to  resist  these  claims,  the  English  parliament     iY50. 
granted  to  a  company  of  gentlemen,  mostly  in  Virginia,  of  whom 
Lawrence  Washington  was  one,  600,000  acres  of  land,  on    conipanjji 
or  near  the  Ohio  river.   "The  Ohio  Company"  sent  their  agents  LWathST^ 
to  take  possession  of  the  territory.    The  Marquis  nu  Quesnb,  ton, (broths? 
governor  of  Canada,  first  threatened,  and  next  seized  and  impri-   *°  George.) 
soned  those  who  had  erected  trading-houses  on  these  lands. 
DiNWiDDiE,  the  English  governor  of  Virginia,  sent,  though  in  ^J^^oii 
the  dead  of  winter,  a  young  officer  of  twenty-two,  across  the  crosses  the 
wilderness  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  to  bear  despatches  to  ^*««^*°*«*- 
the  French  commandant      This  young  man  was  George 
Washington,  destined  to  become  the  "  Father  of  his  Country,"  wa2wntton 
and  one  of  the    chief  lights  of  history.    Major  Washington  sent  against 
fulfilled  his  trust,  by  conveying  to  the  French  commandant  in  ****  French. 
the  vicinity  of  lake  Erie,  Dinwiddie's  summons  to  quit  the  ter- 
ritory.   The  French  not  obeying  this  mandate^  Dinwiddie  sent 
Washington,  with  a  regiment,  to  enforce  it    Although  his  con^ 

duct  was  gallant,  his  force  was  inferior,  and  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  French  now  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the 
junction  of  the  M onongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers ;  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Du  Quesne.  1*754. 

10.  The  British  cabinet  recommended  to  the  colonies  to  cul-  ^JJKany** 
tivate  friendship  with  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  savages,  (Franklin  ia 
and  to  forma  vnion  among  themselves.  Accordingly,  a  congress  ^^^^s  a"pbi- 
of  delegates  from  the  colonies  of  New  England,  met  at  Albany,  losopher,  for 
with  tliose  from  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania ;  and    verJirin' 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1754,  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Fennsylva-  electricity. 
nia,  drew  up  a  plan  of  union,  which  being  approred  by  the  ^thomZt 
congress,  copies  were  transmitted  to  the  several  coloniid  go-    univereai 
vemments,  and  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain.     It  suited  not  the  'hLto?.> 

S.  Describe  the  map  of  De  Lisle,  inentionin|r  who  he  was.    On  what 

S rounds  was  the  valley  of  the  Mobile  daimed  by  France  f^O.  What  was 
one  by  parliament  in  order  to  set  up  counter  claims  and  resist  those  of 
France?  What  was  done  by  the  Onio  Company f  By  the  French  Go- 
vernor? Mention  his  name.  Who  was  governor  of  Virginia  t  What 
measures  did  he  take  f  What  is  here  said  of  George  Washington  f  What 
was  the  result  of  his  mission  across  the  Alleghany  ? — lO.  what  was  the 
occasion  of  delegates  meeting  at  Albany  f  What  colonies  sent  delegates  to 
this  congress!  What  plan  was  drawn  up,  and  by  whom  r  What  was  th« 
reason  of  its  rejection  in  Kngland  t 
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colonies,  because  it  granted  too  much  power  to  the  crovon ;  h 
suited  not  the  English  ministry,  because  it  gave  too  lUlle^  and 
it  was  mutually  rejected.  Thus  was  tested  that  inherent  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  colonies  and  mother  country,  on 
matters  of  government,  which  eventually  separated  them. 

1 1.  The  course  of  history  has  led  us  to  remark  from  what 
quarters  the  opposition  to  arbitrary  power  had  originated  in 
Europe;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  it  was  precisely  from 
those  quarters  that  these  colonies  were  originally  peopled.  It 
was  when  the  despotic  proceedings  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
had  roused  the  patriots  of  England  to  assert  their  lights,  that 
some,  unwilling  to  make  disturbance  in  their  native  land,  and 
yet  determined  to  enjoy  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  found  a 
home  on  the  rude  coasts  of  New  England.  Just  after  the 
Dutch  had  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  nobly  contending  foi 
liberty,  colonies  from  Holland  came  and  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  When  the  protestants  of  France  strove  for 
freedom  from  the  civil  oppression  and  religious  persecutions 
of  the  Guises  and  Bourbons, /A«j/  made  setdements  in  the  south; 
and  when  episcopacy  took  the  rod  of  persecution  fix)m  the  ca- 
tholics, in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  the  peaceful  Calvert,  (lord 
Baltimore,)  came  with  a  colony,  aad  found  a  refuge  where 
the  dity  now  stands  which  bears  his  name. 

12.  Arrived  in  America,  almost  every  man  was  an  agricul- 
turist ; — not  poor*,  for  he  lived  on  his  own  domain,  and  ac- 
knowledged no  other  lord  of  his  land,  than  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth ;  yet  he  was  obliged  to  be  industrious  to  live,  and 
to  be  watchful  and  valiant,  to  escape  the  terrible  savage  who 
ambushed  his  path  and  his  dwelling.  Thus  the  infant  princi- 
ples of  manly  independence  found  a  home  in  America,  and  thus 
were  they  schooled  to  a  vigorous  maturity.  The  court  of 
Great  Britain  had,  on  various  occasions^  seen  them  manifested, 
much  to  their  annoyance.  .  They  had  allowed  at  first,  without 
suspicion  of  the  consequences,  the  free,  and  equal  citizens  of 
the  new  world  to  form  confederacies,  on  the  simple  principles 
of  natural  justice,  of  equal  rights,  and  mutual  defence.  The  of- 
fices of  the  country  were  not  then  marks  for  ambition,  but  posts 
of  difficulty  and  danger;  reluctantly,  in  most  instances,  ac- 
cepted, and  gladly  relinquished. 

13.  At  length,  under  James  II.,  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
having  grown  jealous,  interfered,  and  sent  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
over  as  governor-general  of  the  offending' provinces.  And  after 
the  change  in  the  government,  of  Massachusetts,  made  by  Wil- 
liam HI.,  it  was  enjoined  upon  the  colonies  to  compensate  the 


lO.  In  the  colonies  T  What  was  tested  by  thisT — 11.  What  have  w« 
been  led  to  remark f  What  is  said  of  the  English f  The  Dutch?  The 
French  f  The  protestants  and  the  catholics  f — rSl.  What  was  the  condition 
of  the  early  settlers?  What  principles  had  thus  found  a  home  and  becii 
matured  ?  How  vras  the  court  of  Great  Britain  affected  hy  them  ?  How 
was  it  with  the  offices  of  the  country  ? — 13.  Give  an  account  of  the  measaret 
taken  by  the  British  court  to  repress  an  independent  spirit. 
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services  of  the  royal  governor.    This  was  a  source  of  disafTec-  Jifod»mBi§. 
tion;  but  the  colonists  proportioning  their  pay  of  the  ro3ral  perpdvi. 
officers,  to  their  opinion  of  their  good  behavior,  still  ordered    cu^p.  u. 
^)olitical  affiiirs  much  in  their  own  way.    The  English  next  '^•^^^^"'^^ 
instructed  their  governors  to  demand  fixed  salaries.    This,  the 
unyielding  spirit  of  the  colonial  assembly  would  never  grant; 
and  Massachusetts  thenceforth  became  an  object  of  special  dis- 
like to  the  British  government    Such  was  the  character  of  the 
men  who  met  at  Albany,  in  July  1754 ;  and  whom,  not  even  the  ^'^^'^' , 
pr^'ssure  of  a  commg  war,  and  an  extermmating  savage  enemy,     Albany, 
eould  induce  to  frame  a  government  acceptable  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain.    That  nation,  however,  felt  that  the  colonies 
were  her  own.    General  Braddock  was  accordingly  dis-     IJ^* 
patched  to  Virginia  with  1500  men, — which  reinforced  by  the   docp's- 
colonial  militia,  under  Washington,  jproceeded  through  the  de-  EngiSh^ii 
•ert  to  attack  fort  Du  Quesne.    The  British  general,  ignorant  Americam 
of  the  terrible  character  of  the  American  savage  as  a  foe,  and  re-  Sj^iSd^iT 
jecting  all  advice  from  the  colonial  commander,  fell  into  an  am- 
bush, and  was  slaughtered  with  more  than  half  his  army.   The 
colonists  alone  retreated  in  order  from  the  field,  under  Uie  con- 
duct of  the  intrepid  Washington, — ^who  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
had  four  bullets  lodged  in  his  clothes,  and  was  the  only  ofiSicer 
on  horseback  who  escaped  unhurt 

14.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  had  sent  out  the  baron     fort 
DiESKAU  with  a  formidable  force.    He  advanced  from  Montreal  ^?o'^,;J^^ 
by  the  way  of  the  lakes  Champlain  and  George,  to  attack  fort  and  Lyman 
Edward,  on  the  Hudson.    Here  the  colonial  forces  under  gene-  kaa.^French 
rals  Johnson  and  Lthan,  met  and  defeated  his  army  with  the  i^>t  7oo  k., 
loss  of  1,000  men ;  among  whom  was  Dieskau  himself.    These  kaa  mortaT 
operations  in  America  were  one  of  the  moving  causes  of  the  ^^  mounded 
*'  Seven  Years'  War"  declared  in  1756 ;  in  which,  as  we  have    JjJ^* 
seen,  England  united,  with  Prussia  against  France  and  her  yw^  War 
allies.     In  1757,  colonel  Monroe,  a  British  officer,  was  be-    ^^EurUpe? 
sieged  in  fort  William  Henry  by  the  marquis  Montcalm,  at    i75<y. 
the  head  of  9,000  men.    Monroe  capitulated,  but  had  not  yet  Massacre  at 
left  the  fort,  from  which  he  was  guarantied  a  safe  conduct,  when  ^^Henry/o " 
a  massicre  was  begun  by  the  Indians  in  Montcalm^s  army,  lakeceorg* 
which  he  could  not,  or  would  not  restrain.    No  pen  can  de- 
scribe the  horrors  of  that  midnight  butchery;  where  the  sick, 

.the  wounded,  men,  women,  and  infants,  all  bled  beneath  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife. 

15.  George  II.,  now  aroused  in  earnest,  and  recalling  Pitt,  1*759. 
made  him  prime  minister.    He  sent  out,  in  a  fleet  commanded  Bowawen 
oy  ADMIRAL  BoscAWEN,  a  reinforcement  of  14,000  men.  Under  brings  oT«r 
the  command  of  general  Amherst.    These,  together  with  the  ^  be'r^'"' 
British  and  colonial  forces  already  in  America,  made  50,000 

13.  How  were  they  met  by  the  colonists?  What  was,  howerer,  done 
by  England  to  aid  the  colonies  f  What  occurred  at  Bniddock's-field  ? — 14. 
What  at  fort  Edward?  What  war  in  Europe  in  part  originalcd  here? 
What  melancholy  event  marked  the  succeeding  campaign  of'  1757  ? — 16.  • 
What  reinforcements  did  the  army  receire,  and  to  what  number  did  it 
•mount? 
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men,  a  much  greater  army  than  had  before  been  employed  in 
this  country.  Louisburg  wa&  a  strong  fortress,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  last 
war  the  colonists  had  themselves,  with  singular  bravery  and# 
much  good  luck,  taken  it  from  the  French  \  but  the  British  had 
restored  it  at  the  peace  of  Kyswick.  Admiral  Bo^cawen  now 
besieged  and  took  the  place  with  7,000  prisoners.  The  other 
important  events  of  this  campaign,  were  Uie  taking  of  fort  Fron' 
tenacj  by  colonel  Bradstreet,  and  that  of  fort  Du  Quesne^ 
by  GENERAL  FoRBEs,  assisted  by  Washington.  That  fort  re- 
ceived at  this  time,  the  name  of  Pitt,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
that  of  Pittsbuxg. 

16.  During  Sie  campaign  of  1759,  general  Amherst  captured 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  and  general  Prideauz,  fori 
Niagara.  But  the  most  difficult  part  was  assigned  by  Pitt,  who 
was  the  soul  of  these  enterprises,  to  James  Wolfe,  a  young 
officer,  whom  he  took  the  responsibility  of  sustaining,  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  king.  With  an  army  of  8,000,  Wolfe 
landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  with  the  formidable  task  before 
him  of  reducing  Quebec,  the  strongest  fortress  in  America. 
On  the  night  of  the  twelflh  of  September,  he  scaled. the  heights 
of  Abraham,  a  rock  deemed  inaccessible, — and  his  army  follow- 
ing their  daring  leader.  The  marquis  Montcalm  saw,  by  the 
morning  light,  his  enemy  upon  the  elevated  plain  in  order  of 
battle.  Victory  declared  for  the  English.  Wolfe,  mortally 
wounded,  rejoiced  in  his  country's  success ;  and  Montcalm,  in 
dying,  was  consoled,  that  he  should  not  witness  the  surrender 
of  ^ebec.  The  garrison  of  that  city  were  panic  struck,  and 
surrendered  a  post  which  they  might  have  defended.  All 
Canada  soon  submitted  to  the  British  arms;  and  its  possession 
was  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  m  1763. 

17.  In  1764,  LORD  Grenville  brought  into  parliament  a  bill 
for  taxing  the  colonies.  The  next  year,  the  "  Stamp  AcC'*  was 
passed  by  the  parliament,  notwithstanding  able  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  London  merchants.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  framed  with  an  intention  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  in  the  colonies,  and  dissolve  the  bonds  of  go- 
vernment unless  complied  with ;  for  it  decreed,  that  no  deed, 
note,  bond,  indenture,  or  other  covenant,  should  be  legal, — no 
process,  not  even  against  a  criminal,  could  be  issued,  unless 
written  on  the  stamped  paper  which  the  English  should  send 
over  to  certain  officers,  called  Distributers  of  Stamps,  and  which 
must  be  purchased  by  the  Americans  at  such  a  rate  as  to  give 
the  British  government  a  revenue  from  the  proceeds.  The  Am»> 


15.  What  had  been  done  in  the  preceding 'war  respecting  Looisburg  ff 
What  was  done  in  1768?  What  are  the  other  principal  eTents  of  this  cam 
paign  r — 16.  What  was  done  by  general  Amherst  %  What  by  general  ?t^ 
deanz  f  W  hat  is  here  said  of  James  Wolfe  f  Give  some  account  of  his  opo 
rations.  Relate  the  battle  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  What  were  ita  re- 
sidtsf-^lT.  Relate  the  first  attempt  in  the  British  parliament  to  tax 
America.    Give  an  account  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
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ricans  regarded  this  as  an  attempt  to  take  from  them  their  juat  Moi^n^mt 
rights.    Most  of  the  colonies  elected  delegates,  who  met  in  perpdvi. 
congress  in  the  city  of  New  York.    In  a  formal  ^'  Declaration    chap.  ii. 
of  Rights,"  the  congress  asserted  that  they  were  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  natural  bom  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,— in  particular,  that  of  not  being  taxed  except  by  their  own 
representatives.    They  prepared  a  dutiful  address  to  the  king, 
and  petitions  to  both  houses  of  parliament    A  systematic  and 
uniform  opposition  was  made  to  the  Stamp  Act    The  peo- 
ple not  only  refused  to  purchase  the  stamps,  but  so  treated  those 
who  took  the  offices  of  distributors^  that  they  were  forced  to 
resim 

Is.  The  English  government,  thus  foiled,  changed  their  min- 
istry and  repealed  the  Stamp  Act ;  but  parliament  declared  their  gjlj^'^i. 
^  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."    A  new  tempt  to  tu 
project  for  taxation  was  soon  got  up,  with  the  appendage  of    ^n*®'^**' 
sending  troops  over  to  enforce  it    Duties  were  laid  on  tea,  &c. 
Tea  was  sent  over, — and  at  Boston,  men,  armed  and  disguised,  .p^l^JJ^ 
went  at  night  and  threw  the  cargoes  of  three  vessels  into  the  overboardat 
8ea;-^for  which  parliament  shut  up  their  port  by  law,  and  sent     ^"^o"' 
over  general  Gage  with  an  army.    Non-importation  agreements 
were  entered  into  by  all  the  colonies. 

19.  Gen.  Gage  had  been  sent  to  Massachusetts  in  the  spirit    ITYS. 
of  hostility  to  that  province.    The  people  viewed  his  move-  xsx/jv-o- 
ments  with  jealousy  and  alarm;  and  preparing  to  resist,  had  col-      rojv. 
lected  warlike  stores  in  difierent  places..    In  an  attempt  of  the  ^Jhed?°^ 
British  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  magazines  at  Concord,  ^''J^'^xF^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  hostilities  commenced,  and  the 

first  blood  was  shed.    The  militia  rose,  and  although   they 
could  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  stores,  yet  they  drove 
the  British  back  to  their  strongholds  in  Boston,  with  loss.    But 
this  first  blood  was  like  the  spark  which  ignites  the  magazine,  ^bad  hbed^ 
The  indignant  country  took  arms ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  twenty  Woo  Hm- 
thousand  mQitia  were  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  "     ^oopt.) 
The  British  army  was  largely  reinforced  by  troops  under  gene- 
ral HOMTE. 

20.  The  "  Continental  Congress"  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  waahingiwi 
They  took  measures  to  raise  men  and  money,  and  conferred  the  BionedTjane 
command  of  their  armies  on  Washington.    The  militia,  to      '*'**; 
drive  the  British,  troops  from  Boston,  took,  in  the  night,  posses-  ^"S&Jir-*** 
sion  of  Bunker's  Hill,  a  position  which  commanded  the  town,    ^^'f- 


As  soon  as  they  were  perceived,  general  Gage  sent  a  force  to  Br.  gain  th« 

1088  1,054 1 


drive  them  from  the  entrenchments  which  they  were  throwing  iJjJ^jSS 

_ tbe  Am. 


IT.  How  did  the  Americans  regard  it?  Where  did  the  congress  6r8t 
meet  t  What  acta  of  theirs  are  here  mentioned  f  What  was  done  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Stamp  Act? — 18.  What  change  was  made  by  the  British  ^o- 
veinmentf  What  was  done  in  parliament  f  What  was  done  respecting 
tea  t  Who  was  sent  over  to  Boston  f  What  agreements  were  entered  into  f 
19.  Describe  the  occasion  and  place  of  the  first  battle,  and  its  result  f  What 
efiect  did  it  produce?— SO.  What  occurred  at  Philadelphia f  What  is  the 
difference  in  time  between  Washington's  commission  as  commander-in 
chief,  and  the  battle  of  Banker's  Hill  r    (See  note.) 
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up.  Under  cover  of  their  ships  lying  in  the  harbor^  and  of  the 
flames  of  Charlestown,  which  they  had  fired,  three  thousand  of 
the  British  troops  ascended  the  hill  and  attacked  the  AmericanS| 
who  were  commanded  by  colonel  Prbscott.  The  result  of 
the  day  was  honorable  to  the  republicans,  although,  from  the 
failure  of  ammunition,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 

21.  Gen.  Montgomert  and  Col.  Arnold  were  despatched  at 
the  head  of  separate  armies  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Mon* 
treal,  and  the  fortress  of  St  John  surrendered  to  Montgomery 
Advancing  down  the  St  Lawrence, — at  Quebec,  he  met  Arnold, 
who  had  taken  the  direct  route  through  the  woods.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  their  joint  forces  attacked  that  fortress ; — ^MonW 
gomery  fell,  and  the  enterprise  failed. 

22.  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force,  had,  the 
preceding  season,  appeared  before  Boston, — taken  possession  of 
the  adjacent  heights,  and  inyested  the  British  forces.  He  con* 
tinned  the  siege  through  the  winter,  and  on  the  17th  of  March, 
Gage  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  town.  The  enemy,  taking  to 
their  shipping,  commenced  a  marauding  warfare,  and  'burnt 
Falmouth,  Bristol,  and  other  towns  on  the  sea-board.  Wash- 
ington entered  Boston  in  triumph ;  but  he  aflerwards  established 
his  head  quarters  at  New  York, — stationing  a  part  of  the  army, 
under  generals  Putnam  and  Sullivan,  at  Brooklyn. 

30.  Relate  that  battle.— 31.  Relate  the  attempt  upon  Canada.— S8. 
The  operations  in  and  about  Boston.  What  was  done  on  the  17th  of 
March?  What  afterwards . by  the  British f  What  was  done  by  Waab 
ingtoDf 
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Waabingtoii  astuming  the  command  at  Cambridge. 

PERIOD  VII. 

FROM 
THB  DECLABATION  BT>  «  «^i}^a   §  <>'  AMERICAN  INDE- 
CONGRBSS  3  C  FENDENCE, 

TO 
THE  CORONATION  >  1804.  5  OF  NAPOLEON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Republic  of  America  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  tjie  aaop- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

1.  The  4th  of  July,  1776,  is  the  buih  day  of  our  Republic;  Xodtnan. 
which  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  the  oldest  civilized  nation  of  p£r*d  vii 
the  western  continent,  but  for  the  extent  of  its  territory,  the    chap.  i. 
rapid  increase  of  its  population  and  resources,  and  especially  for  v^-^v-w/ 
its  political  institutions,  which  have  exhibited,  in  practice,  a     IVYO^ 
government  of  natural  justice,  and  equal  rights,  heretofore  re-  De^^rtcp 
garded  but  as  the  vision  of  the  enthusiast    On  that  memora-  of  Americai 
ble  day,  the  American  congress,  still  environed  with  difficulties,   ^"ence"  ' 
took,  with  solemnity,  the  bold  measure   of   declaring   that, 
**  America  was,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  irn)E pend- 
ent."   The  most  disastrous  defeat  of  the  war  followed  hard 
upon  this  declaration.    That  division  of  the  army  commanded  Aagams? 
by  Sullivan,  on  Long  Island,  was  surprised  and  defeated  with    ^f  y^f" 
great  loss.    Washington,  threatened  in  New  York,  retreated  into  British  de- 
2ie  interior.    The  British  generals,  Howe  and  Clinton,  follow-  ASeric?nt» 
ed  him  to  White  Plains,  where  an  indecisive  engagement  took  J***^»^ 
place.    But  at  Fort  Washington,  which  was  commanded  by    '"     * 

Part  VII.— Chap.  I.— 1.  What  is  the  birth-dav  of  the  American  Re- 
public T  For  what  is  this  Republic  remarkable  f  Why  is  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  called  the  birth-day  of  this  nation?  Relate  the  most  disastrous  de- 
feat of  the  war.  What  was  done  by  Washington  after  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  I    What  occurred  at  White  Flaina  I    At  Fort  Washinffton  t 
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loss  1,300, 
Br.  500. 
OERM^JT- 

TOfVJf. 
Br.  victori- 
ous; Am. 
loss  k.  SOO, 
w.  600,  pri- 
soners 400« 
July  7. 
HUB- 
BJiRD- 
TOK. 
American 
loss  1000. 
August  10. 
BEM-- 
JVTJVflt. 
TOJ^. 
Am.  victo- 
rious, Br> 
loss  600. 
Sept.  19. 
STILL- 
WATER, 
October  7. 
SARATO- 
GA, 
Burgoyne 
iefeated  by 
the  Ameri- 
cans, severe 
loss  on  both 
aides. 


Col.  Magaw,  the  British  took  the  fort  with  2,000  prisouen. 
Howe  was  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces. 

2.  The  garrison  of  Fort  Lee  evacuated  that  post,  and,  under 
Greexe,  joined  the  desponding  army  of  Washington,  who 
crossed  the  Hudson,  and  retreated  into  New  Jersey,  his  forces 
greatly  reduced,  and  in  want  of  almost  everything  necessary 
for  a  winter's  campaign.  He  continued  to  retreat  before  his  vic- 
torious enemy,  who  tracked  his  bare-footed  army  by  their  blood 
left  on  the  projections  of  the  frozen  ground,  till  he  had  crossed 
the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  On  the  stormy  night  of  the 
26th  of  December,  Washington  re-crossed  the  Delaware  amidst 
floating  ice,  and  attacked  1,000  Hessians  stationed  at  Ttenton, 
and  made  them  prisoners.  Then  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the 
British  army,  he  fell  upon,  and  surprised  another  division  sta> 
tioned  at  Princeton.  These  brilliant  successes,  following  such 
a  train  of  misfortunes,  like  a  sudden  light  amidst  darkness,  re- 
vived the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Americans.  They  were  cheered 
also,  by  the  arrival  of  the  young  and  generous  La  Fayette, 
who  had  left,  in  France,  all  that,  to  an  ordinary  mind,  makes 
existence  desirable,  and  brought  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  right 
and  justice,  his  life,  his  exertions,  and  his  fortune.  Washings 
ton  received,  and  ever  loved  him  as  a  son. 

3.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  now  began  to  regard  the 
cause  of  America  with  favor ;  and  negotiations  were  commenced 
with  these  powers.  General  Howe,  approaching  Philadelphia  by 
the  way  of  the  Chesapeake,  defeated  Washington  at  the  Brandy- 
wine  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  entered  the  city.  He  was 
again  successful  at  Germantown  on  the  4th  of  October.  Gen. 
BuRGOTNE,  with  a  formidable  army,  made  up  of  British  regu- 
lars, and  Indian  and  Hessian  allies,  had  made  a  descent  from 
Canada.  He  opened  a  communication  above  Lake  Champlain, 
and  took  Ticonderoga.  General  Fraser,  who  was  despatched 
in  pursuit  of  the  flying  garrison,  came  up  with  their  roar  at 
Hubbard ton^  and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  the  British  obtained 
their  last  victory  in  that  quarter.  Shortly  after  this  battle,  Co- 
lonels Baum  and  Bretman  were  detached  by  Burgoyne,  with  a 
corps  of  Hessians,  in  search  of  provisions,  and  ordered  to  ad- 
vance upon  Bennington.  They  were  met  near  tliat  place  by 
GENERAL  Stark,  a  militia  oflicer,  and  totally  defeated.  After 
encountering  severe  losses,  and  great  hardships,  Burgoyne  ar- 
rived at  Stillwater,  upon  the  Hudson.  Here  a  battle  occurred^ 
in  which  he  was  defeated  by  the  Americans,  under  general 

2.  What  was  done  by  general  Greene  T  Relate  (he  eituatioQ  and  ino\'»' 
menta  of  Washington  ana  his  armv.  Did  he  sit  down  in  despondency  f 
(See  for  an  answer  what  he  did  on  ine  cold  and  stormsj  night  of  uie  26ih  of 
December,  and  ten  days  afterwards.)  What  change  in  the  tone  of  publio 
feeling  is  noticed  f  What  arrival  of  a  foreigner  added  Xo  the  public  satisfac- 
tion ?•— 3.  What  foreign  nations  now  began  to  refi[ard  favorably  the  Ameri- 
can cause f  Relate  the  successes  of  the  British  in  Pennsylvania?  Begin 
the  history  of  Burgoyne' s  invasion.  Relate  the  battle  of  Hubbardton. 
Of  Bennington.  Of  Stillwater.  Of  Saratoga.  What  important  event 
followed  the  battle  of  Saratoga  f 
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Gates.     The   British   commander  found   retreat  impossible,  ^^^*^  «>> 
and  on  the  17  Ih  of  Ocloherj  he  was  compel  Jed  io  surrender  his  per'd  vii. 
whole  army  prisoners  of  war.    This  expedition  cos;  the  British,     chap.  i. 
in  killed,  wounded,  deserters  and  prisoners,  an  army  of  9,000  ^^'^^-^ 
men.     It  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  disposed  the  European     TRfttf 
nations  to  favor  their  cause ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France      vrith 
was  entered  into  on  tlie  6lh  of  February^  1778.  France. 

4.  Washington  being  now  re-inforced,  compelled  Sir  Henry     17TS. 
Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Howe,  to  evacuate  Philadelphia;     ^jSoj^' 
and  pursuing  him  on  his  retreat,  he  came  up  with  him,  and  de-   mouth. 
feated  him  at  Monmouth.     Clinton  now  turned  his  chief  atten-   vktoVSu"" 
tion  to  the  conquest  of  the  southern  states.    He  sent  a  detach-  ^^jy^^^^J^ 
ment  of  troops  under  colonel  Campbell,  who,  on  the  29th    savannuh 
of  December,  took  Savannah ;  tlie  garrison  and  stores  falling  '^^^IliJjii*** 
into  his  hands.    The  British  authority  was  now  extended  over 
Georgia.     To  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  Washington  had 
sent  GENERAL  LiNcoLN  to  the  aid  of  governor  Rutledge. 
In  April,  Clinton,  with  a  force  of  about  eight  thousand  men,    V^^^ 
laid  sieffe  to  it,  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  city  was  sur-  charuttos 
rendered,  with  the  artillery  and  garrison.     Clinton  organized      ***'®°* 
a  royal  government  for  Carolina;  and  distributed  4,000  troops 
in  differerit  garrisons;  then  leaving  lord  Cornwallis  in  com* 
mand,  he  returned  to  his  head  quarters  in  New  York. 

6,  General  Gates  being. sent  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  the  South,  was  defeated  at  Camden  by  lord  Corn-  ^JJJ^JJjy. 
wallis.    The  baron  De  Kalb,  a  gallant  German  volunteer  in  Lord  corn- 
the  American  army,  was  slain.    After  this  disaster,  general  f^1"G%ies. 
Greene  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  armies.     IUHL 
At  Guilford,  he  skilfully  contended  with  Cornwallis,  and  though  pQ^^^^c.n 
not  victorious,  he  retired  from  the  field  in  good  order.    Com-     Greene 
wallis  retreated  into  Virginia,  leaving  lord  Rawdon  in  Caro-  ""us^^^b?.* 
Una  to  sustain  the  royal  cause,  now  on  the  decline.     Becoming    kepp  the 
discouraged  with  fatigue,  loss  of  health,  and  the  obloquy  he   ?om  i.3oa 
had  incurred  by  the  execution  of  colonel  Hatne,  a  native 
Carolinian,  Rawdon  returned  to  England ;  when  the  command    eutaw 
devolved   on  colonel  Stuart.      Greene,  in  the   meantime,   A^ricanl 
having  improved  .the  discipline  of  his  troops,  sought  the  enemy,  J*'^**^^'®,"*^ 
and  fought  and  defeated  him  at  Eutaw  Springs.  Am^'coo. 

6.  On  leaving  the  Carolinas,  lord  Cornwallis  entered  Virgi- 
nia, threatening  chastisement  to  '^  the  boy."     So  he  termed  La  checked  by 
Fayette,  who,  having  been  by  Congress  made  a  major  general,  {'"v.^^f'Jf* 
now  commanded  the  small  body  of  American  forces  assigned 
for  the  defence  of  that  state.     But  he  showed  himself  a  veteran 

3.  What  {Treat  results  were  produoed  by  this  signal  success  f — 4.  Who 
had  sacceedcd*Howe  in  command  7  What  was  he  compelled  to  do  7  Re- 
late the  battle  of  Monmouth  7  What  occurred  on  the  29th  of  December  t 
Relate  the  capture  of  Charleston.  The  subsequent  arrangements  of  Clinton. 
— <S.  What  is  here  said  of  general  Gates  7  Relate  the  battle  of  Camden.  . 
As  Gates  was  unsuccessful,  who  was  sent  in  his  place  7  Relate  the  battle 
of  Guilford  Court  House.  What  change  of  commandants  occurred  in  South 
Carolina?  Relate  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.— O.  What  occurred  in 
Virginia? 
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in  courage  and  skill ;  not  only  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  Britbh 
general,  but  finding  means  to  harrass  his  outposts  incessantly, 
and  to  hold  him  in  check,  until  the  plans  forming  by  Washing* 
ton  for  his  destruction,  should  be  matured. 

7.  Washington  had,  by  a  well  managed  feint,  deceived  Sii 
Henry  Clinton  into  the  belief  that  New  York  was  his  dcsig'* 
nated  point  of  attack.  Admiral  de  Grass e,  with  a  formidibU 
French  fleet,  was  ordered  to  block  up  York  ri?er,  so  as  to  pre* 
vent  reinforcements  reaching  Cornwallis  who  was  posted  at 
Yorktown.  In  the  meantime,  the  American  commander,  having 
formed  a  junction  with  a  French  army,  which  had  arrived  tht 
year  before,  under  count  Rochambeau,  arrived,  by  forcec 
marches,  at  Yorktown,  and  invested  the  British  army  by 
land.  Cornwallis  made  vigorous  efforts  to  extricate  himself, 
but  in  vain.  The  chivalry  of  America  and  France  were  upon 
him,  each  vieing  with  the  other  in  feats  of  intrepidity.  The 
British  general  had  sustained  himself  in  the  belief,  that  timely 
succor  would  arrive  from  New  York.  This  hope  now  failed 
him ;  and  to  prevent  a  general  assault  from  the  combined  French 
and  American  armies,  who  had  already  destroyed  his  defences, 
he  offered  terms  of  capitulation.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1781, 
the  army,  consisting  of  7,000  men,  were  surrended  to  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  and  the  fleet,  consisting  of  two  frigates  and  twenty  trans- 
ports, with  their  convoys,  to  the  French. 

8.  Thus  ended  the  active  operations  of  the  most  difiastrons 
war  in  which  England  was  ever  engaged.  That  nation  even 
for  a  time  lost  her  wonted  ascendency  on  the  ocean.  The  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  sustained  themselves  with  bravery, 
in  many  conflicts ;  and  the  province  of  Florida,  which  Great 
Britain  had  received  from  Spain  in  1763,  was  retaken  by 
that  power.  A  war  so  wholly  unsuccessful  and  disastrous, 
drew  upon  the  English  ministry  a  large  share  of  public  odium. 
They  were  assailed  by  the  press,  and  by  the  people  at  large ; 
and  compelled  to  resign.  A  new  ministry  was  formed,  of 'men 
favorable  to  Great  Britain's  acknowledging  American  Independ- 
ence, since  her  efforts  to  hinder  it  had,  though  attended  with  so 
much  expense,  proved  unavailing.  This  vras  therefore  done  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  Sept.  3d,  1783.  By  this  treaty.  Great  Bri- 
tain lost  Tobago  and  Senegal,  ceded  to  France ;  Minorca  and 
Florida,  ceded  to  Spain ;  and  the  United  States  of  America,  mada 
independent.  But  she,  as  has  been  related,  had  gained  an  emp ita 
in  India. 

9.  The  British  armies  having  been  withdrawn,  those  3f  the 
United  States  were  disbanded ;  not,  however,  witliout  danger 
to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  country.    This  danger  Wash^ 

T.  Relate  the  operations  of  Washington  until  he  arrived  at  Yorktown. 
By  whom  were  the  British  invested  by  sea?  What  was  the  result  of  thoso 
combined  operations? — ^.  What  other  disasters  did  Great  Britain  meet  I 
What  was  done  in  regard  to  the  ministry  ?  By  what  treatjr  did  Great  Bri- 
tain acknowledge  the  American  independence  ?  What  territories  did  Great 
Britain  lose  by  this  treaty  ? — O.  Did  the  Amoricaa  army  disband  without 
atiy  danger  to  the  country  * 
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mgton  quelled  by  his  influence, — ^frowning  with  severe  disdain  »«<"*"■»  Bu. 
<Ni  intimations  of  making  him  a  king.     He  then  presented  his  per*d  vil 
accounts  to  congress,  detailing  with  exactness  his  expenditures;    chap.  i. 
but  refusing  for  his  personal  services  to  accept  anything,  either  v-^^/-'^^ 
for  himself  or  his  relatives.    Having  resigned  his  offices,  and  ^V^^^^^: 
given  a  farewell  embrace  to  his  officers,  he  retired  to  the  disinterMt- 
eeclusion  of  a  happy  home.    The  articles  of  Confederation,     edn***- 
which  had  bound  Uie  states  in  war,  were  now  inadequate  to  their 
government.   A  convention  met,  and  made  Washington  its  presi-  ^J^^^^l^ 
dent ;  when  the  present  constitution  of  the  Republic  was  framed,  at  Fhirade? 
It  was  adopted;   and  Washington  was  unanimously'  chosen    ^SJISq 
to  be  "the  first  in  peace,"  as  he  had  been  "the  first  in  war."  washinRion 
John  Adams  was  elected  vice  president,  Thomas  Jeffersox  •**2denf"' 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state.    The  revenue  was  committed  John  Adams 
to  Alexander  Hamilton;  and  the  system  established  by  ^^'^JJJJ't^'*" 
him,  has  not  been  essentially  departed  from.    Washington  and     1193- 
Adams  were  the  second  time  elected  president  and  vice  presi-  ^"y^'SfU^J 
dent.    Political  parties  began  to  assume  a  character  of  great   re-eiected. 
bitterness, — the  terms  federal  and  republican  becoming  the 

garty  names.  Distinguished  men  arrayed  themselves  at  tlie 
ead  of  each ;  and  English  and  French  politics  were  adopted, 
the  first  by  the  federal,  the  last  by  the  republican  party.  W^ash- 
ington  maintained  a  neutral  position,  but  his  paternal  heart  was 
grieved  at  the  acrimonious  dissensions  of  his  political  family. 

10.  A  dispute  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic.     1W4. 
The   Americans,  being  neutral    in   the  European   war,  had  SJe««Great 
supplied  the  French  with  corn.    Orders  were  issued  by  the  Britain  and 
British  ministry  to  search,  seize,  and  detain  all  American  ves-      "»«"<^* 
sels  engaged  in  that  trade.    The  British  also  continued  to  oc-  * 
cupy  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  northern  frontier,  which,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  they  had  agreed  to  surrender, — where  they  shel- 
tered the  Indians  who  depredated  on  the  United  States.    Gen     Wayiie»a 
Wayne  was  at  this  period  sent  against  the  savages,  who  had 
defeated  the  Americans,  under  St.  Clair  and  Harmar.    Wayne 
reduced  them  to  order.    The  American  government  considered 
the  British  as  implicated  in  ihe  conduct  of  the  savages.    They 
laid  an  embargo  of  thirty  days  on  all  English  shipping  in  their 
ports.    But  the  points  in  dispute  being  submitted  to  negotiation,    ^7^^' 
Mr.  Jay  was  sent  over, — who  returned  with  a  treaty  of  commerce,     i^J„f„ 
which,  despite  popular  clamor,  was  ratified  by  the  president 
and  senate. 

O.  How  did  Washington  treat  intimations  to  make  him  a  king  7  What 
did  he  in  respect  io  his  accounts  ?  To  offers  of  reward  for  his  personal  ser- 
vices  T  What  next  is  related  of  him  f  What  is  said  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation I  What  was  done  by  a  convention  of  delegates  f  When  did  the 
new  constitution  go  into  effect,  and  who  was  the  first  president  T  Who  was 
the  first  vice  president  T  What  is  said  of  Thomas  Jenerson  f  Of  Alexan- 
der Hamihon  7 — lO.  What  causes  of  dispute  arose  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  I  What  is  said  of  the  savages  7  How  were  the  dis- 
pnies  with  England  settled  7 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

The  French  Revolution. 

Modern  His.      ].  All  the  nations  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  "Sev«i 

^'D  VII.  Years'  War,"  found  themselves,  at  its  termination,  suffering 

CHAP.  u.    under  the  burden  of  grievous  taxes.     France  hall,  however,  suf- 

^-^"v^%^  fered  the  most  severely ;  and  was,  at  the  close  of  the  contest^ 

x*iv'    ^"  ^  ®^^  ^^  ^^®  '"^^^  lamentable  depression.     The  evils  of  ilie 

1643  ^^^S  continued  wars  in  which  this  nation  had  been  engaged 

to      during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  had  been  d&- 

1715.  veloped,  and  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  a  state  of  ir- 

XV.     retrievable  disorder  and  confusion.     The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  is 

1Y15  especially  signalized  as  an  era  of  profligacy  and  comiptioxL 

VTVA.        '^  licentious  monarch  suffered  his  councils  to  be  guided  by 

♦Tbeac-  ^i^^w^o"^^  women; — the  treasures  of  his  suffering  people  were 

cidentai  lavished  at  their  bidding,  and  offices  disposed  of, as  their  avarice 

■caffold  ^^  caprice  might  dictate.     The  marriagef  of  Lours,  the  dauphin, 

caused  with  the  arch-duchess  of  Austria,  Marie  Antoinette,  wa« 

death  of  Celebrated  with  great  pomp;  and  for  a  time  withdrew  the  minds 

drcdaof  ^^  ^®  peasantry  from  the  sense  of  their  sufl^erings.     But  ihey 

people   had  been  ground  down  to  abject  poverty,  by  oppressive  taxa- 

*inar^    tion,  and  were  subjected  to  arbitrary  imprisonment 

riage        2.  The  parliament  of  Paris  had  acquired  power,  and  now  ex- 

''Tiet!**  hibited  a  determined  opposition  to  the  court.    The  middle  class 

had  become  enlightened,  but  many  of  them  had  unfortunately 

)^iyiy4.  imbibed  from  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others,  opinions  hos- 

i>>uta    tile  to  religion  and  morality.    The  Amisrican  revolution  had 

bewmea  ^c®^  favorably  regarded,  and  Franklin  was  received  and  honored 

king-    at  the  court  of  Louis,  and  the  principles  of  rational  liberty, 

which  the  American  patriots  advocated,  were  embraced  even  by 

some  among  the  nobility ;  and  La  Fayette  and  others  left  their 

country  to  aid  them  in  the  struggle.    France,  at  length,  though 

^^     she  could  ill  afford  it,  gave  the  national  support  to  America,  and 

pariia-  thus  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain.    Louis  XVI. 

The  d-^  made  fruitless  attempts  to  improve  his  finances,  and  ameliorate 

tiea,  ea-  the  condition  of  his  people.    The  national  debt  amounted  to 

'Kris/  t^e  enormous  sum  of  6,000,000,000  of  livres!    The  minister, 

■how    Calonne,  in  order  to  relieve  the  government  of  its  embarrass- 

^nd-    ments,  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  privileged  orders.  The 

nation,  knowing  the  liberty  of  America  and  England,  and  chafed 

at  its  own  degradation,  demanded  loudly  that  their  national  le- 

Ghap.  II.— 1.  What  is  said  of  the  effect  of  the  Seven  Tears'  Worff 
What  of  the  wars  of  the  two  reiffna  of  Louie  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  t  For 
what  is  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  signalized  f  What  marriage  is  mentioned. 
and  what  said  of  its  celebration  T  What  was  the  state  of  the  peasantry  d 
Franco  f— 2.  From  what  quarter  was  the  court  opposed  f  What  was  tbo 
state  of  the  middle  class?  What  was  done  in  reference  to  the  American 
RoYol ution  f  To  what  sum  did  the  national  debt  of  France  amount  f  What 
was  proposed  in  reference  to  It  t 

n  ^^ 
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gislatnre,  called  the  States  General,  should  again  he  called.  ^ff^^rnSh. 
This  the  court  feared  to  do;  and  the  minister  convened  the  No-  per'd  vii. 
TABLES,  an  assembly  selected  from  the  higher  classes.     This    chap.  ii. 
assembly  saw  not,  that  they  stood  upon  a  volcano  ready  to  ^-.^^^"'^^ 
explode;  and  they  refused  to  be  taxed.     On  the  13th  of  July, 
1788,  as  the  harvest  was  nearly  ready  for  the  sickle,  occurred     i-ygg. 
a  dreadful  storm  of  hail,  lightning,  wind,  and  rain.     Some  of     i^^'}f 
the  hailstones  weighed  ten  ounces ;  and  the  people,  beat  to  the      gtorm. 
earth  as  they  were  going  to  church,  lay  prostrate, — believing  that  (^he  me«i 
the  end  of  tJie  world  had  come.   Their  harvest, — their  vines  and    ^j^w  of  the 
fruit  trees  were  all  destroyed.     The  succeeding  winter  was  se-  l^\  wa^/J-rt 
Tere, — famine  came  upon  the  miserable  population,  and  there   ^7in^7he 
was  a  ferocity  in  their  murmurs  which  terrified  the  court.    The  ndminfrtn- 
king,  by  the  advice  of  Neckar,  then  in  the  ministry,  convoked  ^enrTon" 
the  States  General.  1787.) 

3.  Their  deputies  met  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  of  May,  1789. 
The  commons,  or  third  estate,  who  in  former  times  had  been 
governed  by  the  two  other  orders,  the  clergy  and  noblesse,  now  ^   ^^ 
manifested  an  independent  spirit ;  and  even  when  the  king  came  ^y  5/ 
to  address  them,  they  covered  their  heads  in  ominous  disrespect.     The 
The  three  estates  had  formerly  sat  in  different  chambers.     Now  ceSlrai 
the  commons,  on  meeting,  refused  to  proceed  to  business  until  aeet  »' 
joined  by  the  other  orders.     Against  the  threats  of  the  king,  vauiea. 
and  the  opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  the  commons,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Mirabeav,  carried  the  point  of  consolidating  the  Conduct 
assembly  in  one  chamber;  but  the  clergy  united  with  them  clergy. 
treacherously ;  that  they  might  help  them  do  their  worst,  that    (See 
ao  they  should  the  sooner  ruin  themselves,    llie  deputies  gave  '^^^"^'' 
themselves  the  title  of  the  "  JVational  A^semhJy?'^ 

4.  Louis  had  dismissed  Neckar,  and  a  new  minister  ordered 
a  corps  of  foreign  troops  to  advance  towards  Versailles  and  J"^  i*. 
Paris, — these  places  having  declared  for  the  assembly ;  which    ttruc- 
was  now  engaged  in  making  for  France  a  free  constitution.  Jea-  ^jj^  gj,. 
lous  for  the  rights  of  their  legislature,  all  Paris  flew  to  arms.     uie. 
The  "  National  Guard"  was  formed.     They  assembled  with  the  j„,y  ,g 
citizens  at  the  Bastile ;  and  that  gloomy  prison,  where  so  many  La  Fay- 
innocent  victims  of  royal  caprice  and  tyranny  had  been  immured,    mnSe 
was  levelled  with  the  ground.     Two  days  after  this  event  La  ^^^l^ 
Fayette  was  made  commander  of  the  National  Guard.    The  as-  ©f  the 
scmbly  demanded  the  •  dismissal  of  the  foreign  troops.    The    ^J^J;, 
minister  retained  them.    When  Louis  was  informed  of  the  cause  Guaid. 

3.  What  was  the  feeling  and  voice  of  the  nation  t  By  what  meaaure^id 
the  minister  seek  to  avert  this,  and  what  was  its  resuh?  What  occurred 
on  the  13ih  of  July,  1788  f  What  was  the  cause,  and  what  the  consequenco 
of  the  famine  r — 3.  When  and  where  did  the  aesembiy  meet?  What  was 
the  hearing  of  the  third  estate  T  What  point  did  they  make  and  how^suc- 
cced  in  carryiniy  it  f  W  ho  was  the  leader,  or  head  of  the  commons  ?  What, 
according  to  M.  Thiers,  was  the  object  of  the  clergy  in  consenting  to  sii  in 
the  room  with  iho  commoner — 4^.  What  was  the  assembly  engaged  in  do- 
ing  ?  What  military  corps  was  formed  ?  By  whom  did  the  people  fear  that 
the  asseTn'tIv  wonUJ  be  overawed,  and  what  did  they  do?  Wtiat  day  was 
the  Bastile  destroyed   and  what  occurred  two  days  afler  ? 


I 
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ModtmSu  of  the  excitement  and  agitation,  all  of  which  had  been  con- 
PER'D  VII.  cealed  from  him,  he  visited  the  assembly,  threw  himself  upon 
CHAP.  u.    its  protection  and  ordered  the  retreat  of  the  troops.     He  next 
^^^^^^'^^  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  lU- 
r  tachment;  which  he  strengthened  by  coniirming  the  appoiulo 

I  ments  made  by  the  assembly.  ^ 

I  D|,^„.      5.  The  king  and  royal  family  gave  a  splendid  fete  at  Ver- 
bancea  saiUes,  on  the  first  day  of  October.    This  was  told  to  mothers, 
5tb  of   vhose  children  were  suffering  with  famine ;  and  on  the  mom- 
October,  ing  of  the  fiflh,  a  multitude  of  women  in  Paris  rose,  and  set  up 
the  cry  of  bread!  bread!  and  demanded  to  be  led  to  Versailles. 
The  rising  became  general,  and  arms  were  seized.    La  Fayette, 
(This    unable  to  stop  the  mob,  accompanied  them  to  Versailles,  at  the 
honor-  ^^^  ®^  ^^®  national  guards.     The  women  went  first — ^thc 
able  as  crowd  surrounded  the  palace;— the  king  appeared,  and  gratified 
u  Pay-  ^^6™  ^y  promising  to  go  to  Paris.    The  queen  was  menac^ 
ette,  it  during  the  day ;  but  at  evening,  though  the  mob  were  at  Ver- 
'many    Bailles,  all  Seemed  quiet    This,  La  Fayette  reported  to  the  king 


writers  und  queen,  urging,  however,  the  placing  within  the  palace  of  ad- 
To'^casf  ditional  guards.     The  queen  refused ; — blindly  distrusting  him. 
for  bis  ^'®  ^^^"  retired  for  a  short  repose.     During  the  last  hours  of 
having  the  night,  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  mob  found  an  ua- 
to^sieep.  gnard^  entrance  into  tlie  palaee, — sought  the  queen's  apartment, 
M.     and  would  have  murdered  her,  had  she  not  escaped  to  another, 
in  his'  La  Fayette,  informed  of  .these  disorders,  which  would  have 
work    ^^^^  prevented,  had  he  been  permitted  to  station  the  guards 
seu  the  within  the  palace,  threw  himself  among  tlie  infuriated  mob, 
?iEia.)   ^"^  saved  the  body  guard,  whom  they  were  about  to  massacre. 
He  next  sought  the  queen — persuaded  her  to  go  with  him  to 
the  balcony,  where  he  bowed  to  her,  and  kissed  her  hand  with 
profound  respect;  and  the  changeful  multitude  seeing  his  devo- 
tion, shouted  "  Vive  la  Reine."     The  royal  family  removed  to 
Paris ;  tlie  National  Assembly  followed ;  and  its  presence,  with 
the  exertions  of  La  Fayette^  for  a  time  calmed  the  tumults  of 
the  populace,  and  restored  a  temporary  quiet  to  the  city. 
1790.      6,  In  the  National  Assembly  were  men  of  noble  motives,  and 
i^ona?  disinterested  conduct;  but  while  they  proceeded  with  the  work 
w"forin  ^^  uprooting  ancient  usages,  they  sometimes   destroyed   too 
aconsi?  unsparingly  the  good  with  the  bad.     The  remains  of  the  old 
tuiion.   feudal  system  were  cleared  away ;  the  iands  belonging  to  the 
religious  houses  were  converted  to  the  use  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  estates  of  those  who  fled  from  France  on  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  were  ordered  to  be  restored.     With  the  vast 
landed  property  of  the  church,  which  fell  under  the  control  of 

4.  What  further  occurred  in  regard  to  foreiarn  troops  T  What  popular 
measurefl  were  now  taken  by  the  kinfff — 5.  Relate  the  dislurbancee  oftiie 
fifih  of  October. — The  occurrences  of  th^  night.  The  conduct  of  La  Fay- 
ette. What  removal  was  made  by  the  royal  family  ? — 6.  What  is  here  re- 
marked of  the  National  Assembly,  (caiied  also  the  Constituent  Asaembly,) 
mnd  of  their  acts  t  How  did  tbey  provide  the  fund  for  carryinir  their  objects 
into  effect  f 
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the  assembly,  and  with  the  confiscated  domains  of  the  emigrant  Modern  a». 
nobility,  they  constituted  a  fund  for  tlie  naiionzd  use ;  and  on  per'd  vil 
this  basis,  issued  their  paper  securities,  which  passed  current,    cbaf.  ii 
and  received  the  name  of  assignats.    But  while  the  assembly  v^^n/^^v/ 
vas  laboring  to  complete  the  constitution,  the  king  assenting  to   ^^p^'  ' 

.    .  ® .  *  '    .  ®    .  •» -.®  .      money 

Ineir  acts,  various  counter  movements  were  m  operation.   Mane   of  the 
Antoinette  neither  loved  nor  trusted  the  French  people.    While  ^f  ^*«"' 
tills  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  was  the  idol  of  the  court,  ■embiy. 
fthe  was  censured  by  the  nation  for  her  extravagance  and  levity;   gubse- 
and  charged  with  more  crimes  than  she  had  committed.    The   queat 
true  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  would,  if  left  to  herself,  have  l^o. 
opposed  the  revolution  by  energetic  measures.    The  nobility   JJj.'jJj 
had,  in  many  cases,  emigrated,  and  stirred  up  foreign  princes  landed 
against  the  reformers*    The  court  saw  that  the  tide  had  become  ^\y^n' 
too  strong  for  them  to  cope  with,  and  they,  desirous  to  escape,  France 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  ex-  ^thi«" 
pected  an  armed  force  to  come  to  their  assistance.   The  catholic    f"n<*- 
clergy  were  seeking  at  home,  by  base  means,  to  destroy  the 
new  order  of  things.     On  the  other  hand,  among  the  revolu- 
tionists, clubs  were  formed^  among  which  was  that  of  the  Jaco- 
binsj  who  stirred  up  the  people  to  censure  the  measures  of  the 
new  government,  as  too  moderate,  and  loo  lenient  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  monarchy. 

7.  Meantime  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  alarmed  at  the    (The 
prevalence  of  principles  which  tended  to  disorganize  their  own  Awem! 
stales,  now  threatened  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  wy  had 

T  t       •  r  T        •  ^-K        1  ij*  Uttered 

the  authority  of  Louis.     On  the  north  an  Austrian  army  was  "great 
approaching  France,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  "fni'" 
It  was  soon  known  that  its  object  was  to  afford  protection  to  wordi** 
the  royal  family,  who  escaped  at  night  from  Paris.     Incensed  *ing*he* 
at  their  distrust  and  intention  of  joining  their  enemies,  the  peo-  wa>to 
pie  pursued, — arrested  ihe  royal  fugitives  at  Varennes,  and  car-    sanl-' 
ried  them  back  to  the  capital.     T/ie  sense  of  personal  danger  ^J^^^^ 
arising  from  the  near  approach  of  a  hostile  army,  with  whom   people 
their  own  sovereigns  were  in  league,  roused  up  the  people   Jf^fj®, 
to  an   agony  which  led   to  horrid  deeds.     Paris  became  a  ent  mo- 
scene  of  tumult  and  uproar,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  con-    chi^ 
vulsed.     In  the  assembly,  violent  discussions  arose.     Some    were 
maintained,  that  Louis  had,  by  his  flight,  abdicated  the  throne ;  ing  111^ 
and  the  more  violent  demanded  his  execution.    The  new  con-   JJJJ*: 
stilution  being  completed,  September  29th,  1791,  the  Constituent  it91. 
Assembly  declared  its  business  accomplished ;  and  not  only  dis-  contti- 
solved,  but  decreed,  with  more  magnanimity  than  wisdom,  that  Assem- 
00  member  of  its  own  body  should  be  eligible  to  a  re-election.  ^^^^J 

'  6.  What  movements  counter  to  the  National  Assembly  emanated  from  ^ 
the  court r  What  from  the  nobility?  What  from  the  clergy?  What 
among  the  revolutionists ? — T.  What  danger  threatened  the  revolutionists 
from  the  surrounding  kings  ?  What  armed  force  was  on  the  north  ?  For 
what  purpose  did  it  approach  the  confines  of  France,  and  what  was  done  by 
the  royal  family  ?  What  was  the  result,  of  this  attempt  to  escape  ?  What 
W08  done  by  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  f 
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8.  Deputies  being  chosen,  the  "  Legislative  Jissemhly^^  com- 
posed of  men  ignorant  and  violent,  convened  October  14th. 
Roland  was  now  minister  of  the  interior,  and  Dumourier  for 
foreign  aflairs.     Francis  II.,  emperor  of  Austria,  imperatively 

'a.aFay.  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  was 
vocaies  preparing  to  enforce  his  demand  by  the  sword.     On  tlic  20th 
Tuiionai  of  March,  the  assembly  declared  war  against  him.     Marechii 
mo-     Kochambeau,  La  Fayette,  and  Luckner,  commanded  the  French 
narchy.)  ^^j^jgg ,  but  after  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Belgium,  then  urjer 
the  Austrian  yoke,  their  operations  became  merely  defensive 
Their  want  of  success  is  ascribed  to  the  malignant  influence  of 
the  factions  in  the  army  which  were  opposed  to  the  Assembly. 
La  Fayette  was  at  the  head  of  the  party,  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.     He  wrote  to  the  Legislative  Ass.embly,  find- 
^^      ing  it  departing  from  first  principles.     Members  threatened  his 
royni    life, — when  suddenly  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house.     He 
bUndiy  conjured  the  deputies  to  respect  the  constitution,  and  warned 
spurn    them  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  Jacobin  chiefs.     He  also 
'fAend^  appealed  to  the  national  guards,  by  whom  he  was  gready  be- 
w»io     loved.    The  court,  which  he  wished  to  save,  unhappily  still 
hive    distrusted  him ;  and  thus,  themselves  defeated  his  mea.sures  for 
ihem.    ^^^^  preservation ;  and  La  Fayette  returned  in  despair  to  the 
anny.  * 

9.  Prussia  had  joined  Austria,  and  the  combined  army,  amount- 
ing to  115,000  men,  advanced  and  entered  the  French  territory; 
when  the  duke  of  Brunswick  published  a  manifesto,  threatening 
the  assembly  with  the  loss  of  their  heads,  and  all  Paris  with 
destruction,  if  the  slightest  insult  was  offered  to  the  royal  family. 

1793.  ^^^^  insults  had  already  been  offered.  The  revolutionists  grew 
The     frantic.    Destruction  must  do  a  work, — and  they  naturally  sought 
Au'ust^  to  screen  themselves,  by  turning  it  upon  their  enemies,  domestic 
a  fatal*  and  foreign.     In  Paris  all  was  uproar  and  agitation.   The  tocsin 
^^i\!e^  was  sounded,  the  drums  beat,  and  armed  men  assembled,— or- 
royai    ganized  and  united ;  and  early  in  the  morning  they  besieged  the 
amiiy.  ^^uilleries.     Louis  with  his  family,  once  more  beheld  ibj  beau- 
tiful garden,  as  they  passed  to  enter  the  house  of  deputies,  and 
claim  the  protection  of  the  assembly.     After  the  king  left  the 
palace,  the  rioters  massacred  the  Swiss  guards.    They  then  sur- 
rounded the  assembly,  which  yielding  to  their  demands,  passed 
a  vote  to  dethrone  the  king.     The  Luxembourg  was  first  as- 
signed him  as  his  residence ;  thence  he  was  transferred,  a  pri- 
soner, to  the  Temple. 

10.  After  these  events.  La  Fayette,  ever  true  to  constitutional 
liberty,  seeing  that  it  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  attempted, 

•  8.  What  assembly  next  convened,  and  when  T  Who  were  now  the  king's 
ministers  7  What  was  done  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  by  the  French 
in  consequence 7  What  military  arrangements  are  here  noticed?  What 
was  done  by  La  Fayette? — 9.  What  army  was  advancing  upon  Paris! 
What  declaration  or  manifesto  was  published  by  the  duke  of  BrunsA-ickf 
What  was  now  the  situation  of  the  revolutioaisis  and  their  conduct?  What 
%as  that  of  the  royal  family  ? 
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with  foui  of  his  friends,  to  escape  to  America;  but  they  were  ^^^'^  ^^^ 
made  prisoners  by  the  Austrians,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  per«d  vil 
nations,  immured  for  four  years  in  the  dreary  dungeons  of    c»»ap.  ii. 
Olmutz.     France  was  now  divided  into  violent  parties.     In  tlie  ^-^>^^"^^ 
Legislative  AsseiQbly  were  the  Feuiliants  or  Constitutionalists,  ^i^^J, 
the  Girondists,  who  were  not  ill  disposed  towards  the  king,  and  offered 
the  Jacobin  or  Mountain  party,  so  called  from  their  occupying  ^ease' 
the  highest  and  central  seats  in  the  chamber  of  session.    The     tf  he 
Jacobins  were  blood-thirsty  agitators,  and  they  held  their  clubs  ^tnct 
in  Paris,  which  were  presided  over  by  Danton,  Robespierre,  {^»»  ■«»- 
and  Marat,  afterwards  called  "  the  Infernal  Triumvirate."  in\vor 

1 1.  The  combined  army  made  themselves  masters  of  Longtoy  ^\^\l^' 
and  Verdun.    The  commune  of  Paris,  when  informed  of  this,  berty.) 
gave  orders  for  the  general  massacre  of  the  royalists.    About 
three  hundred  murderers  were  employed  in  the  horrid  service,  1^9fl' 
and  three  days  were  devoted  to  the  inhuman  butchery.    The  ^^^sal 
assembly  and  the  ministry  attempted  in  vain  to  arrest  the  mas-    ere  or 
•acre ;  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  prisons  were  unable  to  af-  'auIuL". 
ford  their  unhappy  inmates  relief.     The  Legislative  Assembly 
closed  their  caster,  and  were  succeeded  by  an  assembly  still  more 
violent,  called  the  "JWi/ionaZ  Convention?^     The  regal  power  %^^^^;, 
was  declared  to  be  abolished  and-  a  republic  established.     Vio-   public? 
ient  contests  occurred  in  the  assembly  between  the  factions  of 
the  Gironde  and  the  Mountain ;  the  former  reprobated  the  mas-  1^93. 
sacre,  and  wished  to  save  the  king, — the  latter  gloried  in  their  ^J"u^g" 
deeds  of  blood,  and  determined  to  destroy  not  only  the  king,  but    xvi. 
all  persons  who  were  opposed  to  their  own  violent  measures.  1,^^'^^. 
The  Jacobins  prevailed.     Louis  was  tried,  condemned,  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  January  he  was  brought  to  the  guillotine,  an 
innocent  victim  of  the  crimes  of  his  predecessors. 

12.  The  execution  of  the  king  rendered  parties  irreconcilable,  fVBS. 
and  called  down  upon  the  nation  the  vengeance  of  monarch ial    F'wt 
Europe.     England  put  forth  her  energies,  and   through  her  Coali- 
money  and  influence  The  First  Coalition  was  fonned  against    tion. 
France,  in  which  all  the  European  porcers  united^  except  Swe- 
den^ Denmark  and  Turkey.     Before  the  trial  of  Louis,  Du-- 
mourier  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  armies,  and  (There 
sent  against  the  Prussians.     At  VtHmy  he  obtained  some  advan-  ^oa^iu* 
tage,  and  the  Prussians  retreated.    The  French  next  recovered  ^^^V*^^ 
Verdun  and  Longwy,  and  finally  achieved  the  conquest  of  Bel-  France 
gium.     Dumourier  now  invaded  Holland,  took  Breda  and  Ger-    ^{JjJ 
truydenberg,  but  was  recalled  to  the  command  in  Belgium,  time  to 
where  the  Austrians  had,  in  their  turn,  been  successful.    He    )nciu. 
hazarded  an  engagement  at  Neer-Winden^  and  was  defeated.        ■^••) 

lO.  What  wu  the  course  pursued  by  La  Favette  when  a  peaceful 
rerohitioTi  changed  to  violence  and  outrage?  Gfive  an  account  of  the 
principal  parties  in  France. — 11.  When  informed  ihat  danger  was  threaten- 
iDff  Paris,  by  the  approach  and  success  of  the  invading  army,  what  horrid 
massacre  was  perpetrated?  What  contention  arose  among  the  factions? 
Which  prevailed,  and  what  was  done  ?— 1.1.  What  immediate  consequences 
resulted  from  the  ezeculii  n  of  the  king  ?  Relate  some  of  the  military  ope* 
mtiona  in  the  north. 
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^^;      13.  Meanwhile  an  insurrection  had  taken  place  in  La  Vendet 


PER*Dvii.  which  held  out  for  the  king;  and  the  most  heart-sickeniog 

CBAP.  u.    scenes  of  destruction  ahd  carnage,  want  and  destitution  there 

^•^■""^^^^■^  occurred.    This  and  other  events  increased  the  rigor  of  the  con- 

of  i2  ven^  "^6"^^®°?  ^^^  ^®  hatred  of  the  parties.    The  Girondists  were 

dee,  vays    Overthrown ; — the  Mountain  faction  obtained  supreme  authority, 

^Tilhed'  ^^  ^^«  "Reign  of  Terror"  began.    The  once  gay,  and  stiU 

•0,000  men,  beautiful  queen,  after  having  suffered  for  the  necessaries  of  life 

meinTand*  ^^  ^^6  gloomy  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  was  condemned  and 

M,ooochii-  executed.    The  leaders  of  the  Girondists  were  also   put   tu 

executions  death,  and  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  in  the  name  of  the 

^^'paSs,^   republic,  exercised  with  arbitrary  despotism,  cruelties  the  most 

Nantes/and  barbarous.    Licentiousness  and  profligacy  walked  forth  un- 

^bouV     veiled :  even  the  fonns  of  religion  were  destroyed ;  and  Chris* 

80,000.)     tianity  was  declared  a  nullity.    The  Sabbath  was  abolished; 

^94.  ^^^  ^"®  ^y  ^^  ^^  ^^^  apart,  not  for  religion,  but  for  idleness 

(Madam  and  licentiousness.    The  goddess  of  reason,  personified  by  a 

person"  ^^^^^  prostitute,  was  drawn  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 

atua  the  Paris ;  and  the  municipal  officers  of  the  city^  and  the  members 

of  Rea!  of  the  JVotional  Convention  of  France^  joined  fuhlicly  in  ih$ 

^on.)    impious  parade. 

14.  Of  the  three  despots,  Marat  was  assassinated  by  Chu»- 
LOTTS  CoRDAT,  a  youug  girl,  self-devoted  to  the  good  of  her 
country.    Danton  was  condemned  through  the  instrumentality 

'iSarat  ^  of  Robespierre.  This  atrocious  man,  for  a  time,  maintained  the 
and     sway  alouc ;  but  at  last,  deserted  by  his  a^^sociates,  he  was  con- 

Pierre?  damned  by  the  convention;  and  the  guillotine,  which  had,  during 
his  reign  of  nearly  two  years,  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  thou- 
sands, for  once  let  fall  the  stroke  of  justice,  and  delivered  the 
earth  from  a  ferocious  monster. 

15.  Meanwhile,  the  republican  armies  under  Jourdapt  and 
^tevM  Pichegru,  had  retrieved  the  honor  of  the  French ;  and  in  the 

iniiuen-  Netherlands  and  elsewhere  achieved  many  conquests.  Afler  the 
form/ng  fall  of  Robespierre  and  his  associates,  the  revolutionists  began 
the  to  see  that,  if  blood  continued  to  flow,  their  own  must  soon 
consti-  swell  the  tide.  The  constitution  was  remodelled,  so  as  to  be- 
tution.)  come  less  democratic,  and  the  executive  government  was  in- 
^\  trusted  to  a  Directory^  consisting  of  five  persons.     The  legisla- 

Q  tive  body  was  fonped  of  two  councils,  that  of  the  "  ancients," 

iq  I  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  "  council  of  ^ye  hundred." 

1*795.  ^^^  ^*^®  ^^^^  ^^  originate  with  the  ^ve  hundred,  but  not  to  pass 
Napo-  without  the  sanction  of  the  ancients.  Some  of  the  provisions 
Bona-  o^  ^^6  nc^  constitution  offended  the  Parisians  and  the  National 
!«'(••)   Guards,  30,000  of  whom  rose  in  arms.     Barras,  one  of  the 

13.  What  18  said  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee  Y  (Examine  also  the  side  note.) 
What  party  or  faction  now  gained  ihe  ascendancy  f  Who  was  now  sacri* 
ficed  ?  Who  were  the  "  Infernal  Triumvirate!*'  What  impious  declam* 
tion  was  made  f  What  infamous  rites  were  celebrated,  and  who  Jnined 
publicly r— 14.  What  was  the  fate  of  Marat?  Of  Danton?  Of  Robes- 
pierre ? — 15.  Under  what  generals  were  the  French  armies  ?  Were  they 
successful  ?  How  was  the  government  now  remodelled  ?  Did  this  third 
constitution  pass  without  tumult  ?    What  occurred  t 
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directors,  brought  forward  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  regalar  ■^<»<fa^^B«' 
troops,  a  young  Corsican  officer,  who  promptly  reduced  them  to  per»d  vn. 
order.    He  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,   cbap.  hi. 
He  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  v-^'v'n^ 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Victorious  Career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


1.  Austria  and  England  were  now  the  only  powers  of  the  1Y95-6. 
first  order  engaged  in  the  war  against  France ;  the  others  having  (Bona- 
withdrawn  from  the  coalition.  Bonaparte  was  raised  to  the  ihiglhemob 
rank  of  general,  and  intrusted  by  the  directors,  who  medi-  J^^himtorte 
tated  the  conquest  of  Austria,  with  the  command  of  the  army  Directory, 
of  Italy.  MoREAU  led  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  brought*him 
which  was  to  press  forward  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany ;  forward.) 
and  Jouidan  commanded  that  of  the  Rhine.    A  junction  of 

these  three  armies  was  designed  to  take  place  at  Vienna.    Mo-     *,yQc 
reau  and  Jourdan  crossed  the  Rhine.     The  Austrian  generals     "^^ 
were  unable  to  withstand  tliem,  and  all  Germany  was  filled  with 
consternation.    The  imperial  forces  at  length  united,  and  under  ^^^^^^V*  fhe 
the  ARCH-DUKE  Charles,  they  attacked  Jourdan  and  defeated    archdnke. 
him.    By  this  event,  Moreau,  who  had  advanced  200  miles,    Moreau»i 
and  had  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  in  his  rear,  was  placed   ^^etreat^ 
in  a  dangerous  position.     His  safe  retreat,  made  under  the  m6st  ^'^'biJ "k '^* 
embarrassing  and  dangerous  circumstances,  is  considered  a  great     Forest, 
military  exploit. 

2.  Bonaparte,  meanwhile,  advanced  into  Italy,  passing  round 

the  southern  extremity  of  the  Alps,  and  keeping  near  the  shores  J^ojlril 
of  the  Mediterranean.  At  Monte  jNotte,  he  encountered  the  J^otte,- 
Austro-Sardinian  army,  and  here  obtained  his  first  victory.  He  j^f/^ESSi- 
again  defeated  his  enemy  at  Millesimo,  then  at  Mondovi.  In  mo. 
less  than  a  month,  he  had  trained  three  battles,  destroyed  25,000  istb. 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  mountain  Bonaparieu 
passes.  Pressing  forward,  he  crossed  the  Po,  and  attacking  J"*J*^**J" 
with  desperate  bravery  the  Austrians,  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  he  'Austriaiis. 
forced  their  general.  Be aulieu,  to  retreat  upon  Mantua.  Milan  Majrii. 
submitted  to  his  arm^,  and  those  powers  of  Italy  heretofore  neti- 
iral  or  interested  in  the  Austrian  cause^  now  sought  the  friend- 

Chat.  III. — 1.  What  firat-rate  powers  were  engaged  in  war  against 
Prance  in  1795-6  ?  What  conquest  did  the  directory  now  meditate  ?  Who 
led  the  three  armiea  provided,  and  what  was  their  destinationt  What 
success  had  the  two  armies  sent  against  Germany  in  (he  first  instance  f 
What  was  afterwards  the  position  of  Jourdan?  What  was  then  done 
by  Moreau  Y — 2.  Describe  the  course  of  Gen.  Bonaparte  until  after  his  first 
and  second  victory  7  Relate  his  third.  What  important  city  submitted  to 
himf 
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Bonaparte's  great  Italian  campaign. 


MUtrn  His. 


1T96. 


Anr*»t 
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Bonaparte 
victorious 
over  Wurra- 
■er  and  the 
Austrian*. 


September. 
ROVERE- 

,     DO. 

Bonaparte 
iefeais  Da- 

vidovich. 
BASSJaJfO. 

He  defeats 

Wurmser. 


CALDfE- 

RO. 
Bonaparte 
repulsed  by 

Alvhixi. 
Nov.  15  16 

and  17. 

ARC  OLA. 

Bonaiiarte 

iefeats  Al- 

vinzi. 


ship  of  ike  conqueror  The  dukes  of  Parma  and  Moden a^  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  even  the  pope  were  compelled  to 
purchase  his  favor, — not  only  with  money  and  provisions,  but 
with  their  finest  paintings  and  statuary,  which  were  transported 
to  Paris. 

3.  Mantua  was  now  the  only  place  of  strength  which  re- 
mained to  the  Austrians  in  Italy ;  and  to  this  Bonaparte  laid 
siege.  To  defend  it,  80,000  Austrians  were  despatched  into 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Wurmser.  Learning  that  the 
divisions  of  this  army  had  unwisely  been  so  far  extended  as  to 
prevent  easy  communications  with  each  other,  Bonaparte  left 
Mantua,  and  advancing  unexpectedly,  defeated  one  division  at 
Lonato,  and  another  at  Castiglione.  Wurmser,  on  learning  this, 
advanced  with  his  main  force ;  when,  at  Medola,  victory  again 
declared  for  the  French.  These  three  defeats  had  destroyed 
nearly  half  the  Austrian  army. 

4.  Bonaparte  now  resumed  the  siege  of  Mantua,  which  had 
in  the  meantime  received  supplies  of  men  and  provisions. 
Wurmser,  who  had  retreated  to  the  Tyrol,  having  been  re-in- 
forced  by  20,000  men,  left  Davidovich  in  command  of  a  strong 
force,  and  himself  moved  again  towards  Mantua.  Bonaparte 
waited  only  until  Wurmser  had  entirely  separated  his  two  divi- 
sions, when  leaving  a  small  force  at  Mantua,  he  proceeded  rapidJy 
towards  Roveredo,  attacked  and  defeated  Davidovich.  He  then, 
with  astonishing  celerity,  marched  upon  the  advance  guard  or 
Wurmser,  attacked  and  defeated  it;  and  the  next  day  obtain- 
ed a  decided  victory  over  the  main  body,  under  Wurmser,  at 
Bassano.  This  general,  as  a  last  effort,  succeeded  in  throwing 
himself,  with  a  remnant  of  the  Austrian  army,  now  reduced  to 
16,000  men,  into  Mantua. 

5.  Another  Austrian  army,  under  Alvinzi,  was  sent  to  re- 
lieve that  city.  Bonaparte  met  him  at  Caldiero,  and  was  re- 
pulsed ;  but  at  Areola,  where  he  fought  three  days,  he  was 
again  victorious.  Thus  closed  the  wonderful  campaign  of 
1796 ; — which  the  minister  of  war  reported  thus  to  the  direc- 
tory, "  Italy  has  been  entirely  conquered — three  large  armies 
entirely  destroyed — fifty  stands  of  colors  have  been  taken — 
forty  thousand  Austrians  have  laid  down  their  arms :— all  has 
been  accomplished  by  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen, 
commanded  by  a  general,  scarce  twenty-six  years  old."  About 
this  time,  Corsica^  the  native  land  of  Bonaparte,  was,  by  his 


2.  What  was  the  result  of  this  brilliant  success  T    Which  of  the  sore* 
reisns  of  these  stales  made  their  submission,  and  with  what  were  the^com* 

Kefled  10  purchase  the  favor  of  the  conqueror? — 3.  What  strong  fcrtreat 
eld  out  for  Austria  f  What  wns  done  in  reference  to  it  I  By  what  army 
did  the  Austrians  attempt  to  defend  it  ?  How  did  Bonaparte  destroy  nearif 
naif  this  army  t — *.  Relate  Bonaparte*8  three  next  victories.  To  what 
number  was  Wurmser^s  army  reduced,  and  what,  as  a  dernier  resort,  did 
he  do? — S.  What  general  was  next  sent  by  the  Austrians?  What  battlei 
did  Bonaparte  iiffht  with  this  army,  and  with  what  success?  What  did  th« 
French  minister  report  to  the  Directory  cOQcerning  this  afitonte!:ing  cam 
paign  ?     What  is  said  of  Corsica. 
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Igency,  reunited  to  France.  The  destructive  civil  war  of  La  ^<»dernsi$. 
Vendee  was  ably  and  honorably  brought  to  a  close  by  geneual  per»d  vil 
HocHE,  at  the  head  of  J 00,000  nien.  chap.  hi. 

6.  The  Austrians  reinforced  the  army  of  Alvinzi.    Bonaparte,  ^-^^^^^'s-' 
at  Montebaldo,  failed  of  his  usual  success ;  but,  in  a  desperate     lYOT 
battle  at  Rivoli,  he  was  again  victorious,  when  Mantua  surren-  ^mojH^^ 
dered,  and  Italy  was  conquered.    Bonaparte  now  advanced  to-    baldo. 
wards  Austria.     Vienna  was  in  alarm,  and  the  humbled  court    repuSed* 
now  consented  to  negotiations,  which  were  opened  at  Idem-    i/^^Z: 
berg  on  the  9ih  of  April.  •  While  waiting  for  authority  from   Bonapam 
the  Directory  to  complete  the  treaty,  the  young  conquer<>r  sate  J^*cio^»<»"«- 
down  at  Montebello,  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan ;  where  ambassa-    venc^ot 
dors  from  Germany,  the  popedom,  Genoa,  Venice,  Piedmont,  p^*^,^}!,*"^ 
and  the  Swiss  Republic,  gathered  around  him,  each  seeking  his  lease  of  u 
fiivor.     On  the  17th  of  October  the  treaty  was  concluded  at   J^l^^^^ 
Campo  Formio.    To  France  was  ceded  Flanders,  Savoy,  and 

the  extension  of  its  boundary  to  the  Rhine. 

7.  Austria  was  to  be  indemnified  by  receiving  a  part  of  the 
territories  of  Venice,  An  insurrection  in  that  city,  with  the 
murder  of  some  of  the  French  soldiery,  during  the  absence  of 
Bonaparte,  afforded  him  a  pretext  to  conquer  that  republic. 

The  Austrians  took  possession  of  some  of  its  provinces,  and  /iJ*^^^  . 
the  French  the  remainder,  with  the  capital.    Naples  was  form-      puwice 
ed  into  a  Parthenopeax  Republic.     The  Cisalpine  Repub-    ih/nJme 
Lie  was  formed  of  the  French  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  burlesqued 
and  several  other  Italian  states.     The  constitution  of  Genoa  U9ed^*^"de- 
also  was  changed,  and  it  received  the  name  of  the  Ligurian   ^'JjJ"jJJf  i 
Republic.     About  the  same  time  Holland  was  conquered  by    *pr"oTiDc« 
PicuEGRU,  and  the  Batavian  Republic  there  established.   An  ,aJy®o"Jii^. 
insurrection  took  place  in  Rome,  of  which  the  French  troops     ment.) 
taking  advantage,  occupied  the  city,  subverted  the  papal  govern- 
ment, and  established  the  Roman  Republic    French  influence 
also  produced  a  revolution  in  Switzerland,  where  the  French 
arms,  after  several  battles,  triumphed,  and  the  Helvetian  Re- 
public was  established.    Geneva  was  united  to  France. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  English^  now  left  single  handed  to 
contend  with  France^  had  maintained  their  superiority  at  sea^ 

and  in  successive  engagements^  defeated  tlie  French  and  their    (Engitah 
allies.    The  Directory  of  France,  victorious  on  the  continent,  ^^jamJd  Jta 
but  disturbed  by  factions  and  disorders  at  home, — perhaps  un-  prospect  oT 
willing  to  retain  in  Paris  a  general,  who  possessed  ambition,    vmIoIiJ* 

S.  What  of  the  disastrous  war  of  La  Vendee  T— 6.  Relate  the  battles 
foushv  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797  between  Bonaparte  and  Alvinzi. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Rivoli  ?  What  course  did  the 
French  commander  take  after  the  conquest  of  Italy?  When  and  where 
did  negotiations  begin?  Where  was  now  the  young  conqueror,  and  how 
tarroundcd  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  peace  of  Campo  P'ormio. — T. 
Relate  the  iniquitous  proceedings  with  respect  to  Venice.  Enumerate 
the  burlesque  republics  which  the  French  now  formed  of  thoir  con- 
quered provinces.  Show  on  your  maps  the  location  of  each.  What  ciiy 
was  united  to  France  7—8.  What  haa  been  the  fortune  of  war  on  tb« 
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Moi^m  m$.  ajjj  unlimited  power  over  the  troops,  now  planned  a  new  and 
PER'D  VII.  singular  enterprise, — the  conquest  of  Egypt    The  preparations 
CHAP.  HI.   were  made  under  pretence  of  an  expedition  against  England, 
^■^^v^v-*  and  the  command  was  given  to  Bonaparte.     He  embarked  at 
^'e^T   '^^"^^"5  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  passage  he  achieved  the  conquest  of  Malta  ; 
^^^  '    and  though  pursued  by  the  British  fleet,  he  arrived  in  safety  at 
tubVy^  Alexandria.     He  ascended  the  Nile,  and  near  Cairo,  in  sight  of 
RjiMiDS.    those  monuments  of  antiquity,  he  gained  the  sanguinary  battle 
^*feai?the  ^^  ^^  Pyramids,  over  the  Mamelukes,  under  Murad  Bey,  whose 
Mameinkes,  cavalry  had  been  regarded  as  invmcible.     Cairo  surrendered ; 
quersEgypt.  Egypt  was  conquered,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Mamelukes  dis- 
persed and  fled. 
IVBS-         9.  Admiral  Nelson,. the  hero  of  the  British  navy,  commanded 
0^  THE   a  fleet,  which  followed  the  French  to  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  near 
Neisoii     the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  their  vessels  were  moored;  and 
^^Tfor"*^  after  a  bloody  battle,  entirely  defeated  them,  and  nearly  destroy- 
l'Y99.    ®^  ^^®*^  ships ; — thus  rendering  the  English  masters  of  the  Me- 
Feh.  11'    diterrancan,  and  placing  the  French  army  in  a  perilous  situation. 
^guHty^cTf  Learning  that  the  Turks  had  assembled  two  armies  for  the  de- 
destroying   fence  of  Egypt,  Bonaparte  traversed  the  desert  which  separates 
aSjaliu  4,000  Africa  from  Asia ;  and  entering  Palestine,  he  defeated  another 
pnjone™    body  of  Mamclukes,  and  took  Gaza  and  Jaffa,    Bent  upon  the 
down  their  couquest  of  Syria,  he  invested  Acre,  but  receiving  a  repulse 
pled* Mr"  ^^^^  ^®  English,  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  was  compelled 
ceive^fft'oin  to  raise  the  siege,  when  he  retired  into  Egypt.'  A  Turkish  army 
^o^Ith  ^^vi^g  landed  at  Aboukir,  Napoleon  advanced  against  it,  and 
Bonaparte'  obtained  another  decisive  victory.     Intelligence  from  Europe 
*°\'ro'^  a*'  "^^  induced  him  to  abandon  Egypt ;  and  leaving  his  army  un- 
TutWBh     der  Kleber,  he  returned  to  France  with  secrecy  and  despatch. 
"wK)!*^    On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  died  George  Washingto:^ 
the  father  of  his  countrj',  whose  death  filled  the  American  peo- 
ple with  unaflected  sorrow. 
IVOS  10.  While  Bonaparte  was  engaged  in  Egypt,  a  reverse  of 

Second     fortune  had  taken  place  in  the  French  affiiirs.    A  "  Second  Coa- 
CoalitioiL  lition"  had  been  formed  against  France,  composed  of  England, 
'  Russia,  Naples,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  Austria.    The  Austrian 
war  had  been  renewed.     The  archduke  Charles  having  won 
two  battles  over  Jourdan,  had  penetrated  Switzerland.     The 
Russians  and  Austrians,  under  SuwaRrow,  had  defeated  the 
^RuMhiTi?*  French  at  Cassano^  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Milan  and 
under  su-    Turin.     In  short,  repeated  defeats  had  deprived  the  French  of 
*^  feTt^he^'  wf  arZy  all  their  conquests  in  Italy,     In  other  quarters,  the  arms 
French,    of  France  were  more  successful.    Under  MasseiVa,  they  defeated 


8.  What  new  project  was  got  up  by  the  Directonr  f  Give  an  account  of 
Bonaparte*8  expedition  against  Egypt. — J>.  What  important  naval  battle 
was  foaght,  and  what  were  the  results  ?  Relate  the  circumstances  ofBona- 
pane's  mvasion  of  Syria.  What  bad  action  was  he  guilty  of  at  Jaffa  7  (See 
note.)  What  battle  aid  Bonaparte  gain  after  his  return  to  Egypt  \  Whither 
did  he  go?  Whose  death  occurred,  and  when! — lO.  What  nations  were 
parties  to  the  second  coalition  against  France  f  What  had  been  done  by 
the  Austrian  armies  in  Italy  ?  Ilow  ha  ■  the  French  aicceeded  in  other 
quarters  f 
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a  Russian  army  in  Switzerland,  and  took  Zurich.  A  combined 
English  and  Russian  army,  under  the  duke  of  York,  which  had 
invaded  Holland,  was,  after  some  partial  successes,  compelled 
to  retreat 

11.  France  was  torn  by  factions,  which  the  directorial  go- 
yernment  could  not  manage.  Bonaparte,  witii  the  Abbe  Sieve s, 
planned  another  revolution^  in  which  he  took  care  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  all  the  military  in  Paris.  The 
legislative  body,  (met  at  St  Cloud,)  like  Cromwell,  he  ex- 
pelled from  their  place  of  session,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
Three  Consuls  were  appointed,  of  whom  Bonaparte  Avas  first 
Placed  now  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation,  he  made  earnest 
overtures  of  peace  to  England^  hut  they  were  haughtily  rejected. 
Russia,  however,  abandoned  the  coalition. 

12.  Moreau  had  now  the  command  in  upper  Germany,  and  Bo- 
naparte invaded  Italy  with  30,000  men.  He  crossed  Mount  St 
Bernard,  through  passes  heretofore  deemed  inaccessible,  sur- 
prised the  Austrians,  conquered  the  country  to  the  Po,  and  re- 
stored the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Melas,  the  Austrian  general, 
had  left  what  he  deemed  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  with  the  main  army  advanced  upon  Genoa. 
Leaving  there  a  besieging  force,  he  marched  towards  France, 
encountered  the  French,  under- Suchet,  and  compelled  them  to 
retreat  On  the  eve  of  invading  France,  he  received  the  as- 
tounding intelligence  of  Bonaparte's  passage  over  Mount  St 
Bernard.  Melas  turned  back,  and  on  the  plains  of  Marengo, 
the  hostile  armies  met  The  shock  was  terrific  ;  but  the  fierce 
and  bloody  encounter  left  the  French  masters  of  the  field.  This 
battle  restored  to  Fiance  almost  all  she  had  lost  in  the  preceding 
campaign; and  was  followed  by  an  armistice,  which  extended 
to  the  armies  on  the  Rhine.  Moreau  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
penetrated  Bavaria,  and  gained  the  battle  of  H'^henlinden  where 
ne  took  10,000  prisoners,  and  entered  Austria.  Negotiations 
for  peace  were  now  opened  at  Luneville.  The  several  repub- 
lics founded  by  the  French  were  acknowledged ;  and  the  Rhine 
was  made  the  boundary  between  France  and  the  German  em- 
pire. A  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  at  Florence,  with  Naples. 
The  naval  war  had  meanwhile  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
finglish,  to  whom  Malta  had  surrendered. 

13.  in  the  north  of  Europe  af&irs  wore  a  new  aspect.  Paul, 
now  emperor  of  Russia,  won  over  by  the  policy  of  Bona- 
parte, evinced  a  hostile  spirit  towards  the  English,  and  laid  an 
embargo  on  their  shijpping.    He  also  engaged  Denmark  and 
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11.  What  did  Bonaparte  find  to  do  when  he  returned  from  Egypt? 
Who  aided  him  in  changing  the  government  f  How  was  the  new  revolu- 
tion effected  f  What  were  the  three  first  mniristrates  called,  and  who  was 
first  of  the  three  f  What  did  the  First  Consul  in  regard  to  England  T  What 
nation  abandoned  the  coalition  f — VZ.  Relate  Bonaparte's  second  invasion 
of  iJaly.  The  movements  of  Melas.  The  battle  of  Marengo.  What  ar- 
mistice was  made  T  What  in  the  meantime  had  been  done  by  Moreau  f 
What  treaties  of  peace  were  now  made  ?    What  is  said  of  the  naval  war  t 

1 3    Who  was  raul,  and  what  waa  done  by  him  ? 
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Sweden  in  an  **  Armed  J^TeutralUy^'^  the  object  of  which  was  to 
injure  England.  The  English  despatched  ships  to  the  Baltic, 
took  possession  of  the  Danish  Jleet^  and  attacked  Copcnhagerii 
thus  obliging  the  Danes  to  sue  for  peace.  The  death  of  Paul 
produced  another  change.  His  son,  Alexander,  by  mediating 
between  England  and  France,  effected  a  peace  between  them. 
It  was  favorable  to  France ;  England  restoring  all  conquesti 
except  Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  Peace  was  also  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  the  Porte.  The  English  and  T\irkish  army 
had  defeated  the  French  forces  in  Egypt^  and  restored  thai 
country  to  the  Ttcrks,  Bonaparte  was  now  consolidating  his 
power,  by  seeking  the  favor  of  every  class.  He  re-established 
the  Roman  catholic  leligion,  revived  the  priesthood,  re-orga- 
nized the  national  institute,  permitted  the  emigrants  to  return, 
and  pleased  the  ofHcers  of  the  army,  already  devotedly  attached 
to  his  person,  by  creating  the  "  Legion  of  Honor,"  a  military 
aristocracy,  of  which  himself  was  chief.  He  was  declared  by 
the  senate  first  consul  for  life. 

14.  In  tlie  French  island  of  St.  Domingo  the  negroes  liad 
risen  upon  their  masters,  and  massacres  succeeded,  l^he  Eng- 
lish invaded  'the  island.  The  French  colonists  and  negroes 
made  peace,  and  together  expelled  the  common  enemy.  Although 
still  tributary  to  France,  they  adopted  a  new  government,  and 
ToussAiNT  LouvERTURE,  who,  though  a  negro,  possessed  dis- 
tinguished talents  and  virtues,  now  held  tlie  first  station  on  the 
island.  The  French  attacked  the  islanders;  Toussaint  was 
treacherously  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Parin,  where  Bona- 
parte disgracefully  permitted  the  sable  patriot  to  suffer  and  die 
in  prison.  The  islanders  resisted  tlie  French  successfully,  and 
mainlained  their  liberty. 

15.  A  year  had  not  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Amiens,  before 
the  refusal  of  England  to  fulfil  the  treaty^  produced  a  renewal 
of  the  war  between  France  and  that  power.  The  French 
seized  the  electorate  of  Hanover^  and  a  British  squadron  block" 
aded  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  fVeser.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  Bonaparte  stained  his  name  by  the  murder  of  the 
duke  D'Enohien.  He  had  been  accused  of  favoring  those  who 
conspired  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul.  He  was  arrested, 
and,  after  the  form  of  a  military  trial,  condemned,  and  shot  in 
the  trench  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  The  obsequious  senate 
now  offered  to  Bonaparte  the  title  of  Emperor;  and  he  prepared 
for  the  coronation  of  himself,  and  his  consort,  the  charitable  and 
elegant  Josephine. 


13.  How  did  his  hostility  to  England  afiect  Denmark  f  Who  was  Paul's 
Buccesaor,  and  what  is  the  first  act  related  of  him  ?  Give  an  accouni  of  tl« 
treaiy  of  Amiens.  In  what  was  Bonaparte  now  occupied,  and  what  mea 
sures  did  he  bring  to  effect. — I'i.  What  had  been  done  in  St.  Domingo? 
What  oppressive  act  is  related  of  Bonaparte? — 15.  What  caused  the  n* 
newal  of  war  between  France  and  England  t  What  possession  of  the  Eng. 
lish  was  seized  by  the  French  f  What  measure  of  retaliation  did  the  Britisii 
take  by  means  ot  their  navy  f  What  waa  done  by  Bonaparte  ia  relation  ts 
the  duke  D'Enghiea? 
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Coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Joaepblne. 

PERIOD  VIII. 


FROM 
,THS  COKOITATIOir  ^  1804:  -^  OF  NAPOLSOS. 
TO 


t|i8(h|o 

TO 
THE  BATTLE  >  1815*  ^  07  WATERLOO^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Great  Empire  of  Napoleon. 

1.  Nafoleon  was,  with  Josephine,  vested  with  the  imperial  Afod<m  ai^ 
»lignity  on  the  second  of  December,  1804.  The  pope,  recon-  p»r»d  vim, 
ciled  by  the  establishment  of  the  catholic  religion,  assisted  at  chap. 
the  splendid  ceremonial ; — crowned  and  anointed  him,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  Those  states  which  had  been  called 
lepublics,  were  now  to  be  remodelled,  and  the  Cisalpine  and 
Ligurian  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  Na- 
poleon was  crowned  king  at  Milan.  Thus  a  second  Charle- 
magne had  arisen  to  restore  for  a  brief  season  the  empire  of  the  ?»« *^<*"5*  ^^ 
first. 

2.  England,  with  the  influence  she  used,  and  the  money  with 
which  she  subsidized  Russia  and  Austria,  now  formed  with  them     mkt.j 
a  Third  Coalition,    Spain  had  already  allied  herself  to  France.  r^Miim 
Napoleon  with  his  attached  soldiers, — rapid^as  a  mountain 
torrent,— crossed  the  Rhine, — took  prisoners  an  Austrian  army 

Period  VIII. — Chap.  I. — 1.  What  acconnt  can  yon  give  of  the  coronation 
mentioned  f  What  other  coronation  besides  that  of  Paris  is  related  f  To 
whom  may  Napoleon  be  compared,in  respect  to  the  empire  which  he  ruled  f 
*-3.  \^  hat  powers  now  coalesced  against  France  ?  What  nation  was  with 
Fmnce  f    Give  an  account  of  NapoUon*s  invasion  of  Germany. 
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452  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE  SUPERSEDES  THE  GERMAN- 

Modem  ffu.  at  Ulm,  and  while  Francis  and  bis  court  fled  to  Hungary,  en- 
tered his  capital.  At  Austerlitz,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  coro- 
nation, he  met  the  united  Austrian  and  Hussian  armies.  From 
sunrise  until  evening,  the  battle  was  hotly  waged ;  when  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  again  prevailed,  and  the  allies  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  leaving  to  the  French  30,000  prisoners,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  artillery.  The  successes  of  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz  were  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  Austria  now 
deserting  the  coalition. 

3.  In  1806,  the  ambitious  views  of  Napoleon  became  still 
more  apparent  Holland  had,  the  preceding  year,  been  formed 
into  a  kingdom,  of  which  his  brother,  Louis  Bonaparte,  was 
made  king.  Naples  was  now  given  to  Josefh  Bonaparte,  the 
elder  brother,  who  was  also  invested  with  the  title  of  king 
of  the  two  Sicilies.  Several  provinces  were  constituted  duchies, 
or  grand  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  given  to  the  emperor's  relations 
and  favorites.  His  sister,  Pauline,  was  made  princess  of  Guas- 
talla ;  his  brother-in-law  Murat,  grand-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves; 
while  Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  son  of  his  empress  Josephino 
by  a  former  marriage,  was  sent  viceroy  to  Italy.  Fourteen 
princes  in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany,  were  formed  into 
the  "  Confederation  of  the  Rhine?'*  They  were  separated  from 
the  Germanic  body,  and  recognized  Napoleon  as  their  head, 
under  the  tide  of  Protector.  Tike  German  empire  now  ceased 
to  exist ;  Francis  1 1,  laying  doum  the  title  of  emperor  of  Ger 
manyy  and  assuming  that  of  emperor  of  Austria,  Switzerland 
was  also  brought  under  the  dominion  of  France,  Napoleon  de- 
claring himself  its  "  Mediator." 

4.  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  who  had  heretofore  beer& 
neutral,  this  year  engaged  in  the  war  against  France.  The  main 
origin  of  his  enmity  was  the  duplicity  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
encouraged  the  Pmssians  to  seize  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
and  who  had  since,  in  negotiating  with  Great  Britain,  offered  to 
restore  it  The  Prussian  army,  with  their  allies,  amounted  to 
110,000  men.  Napoleon  met  them  at  Jena,  with  150,000  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  different  bodies  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  were,  one  after  another,  obliged  to  surrender,  and  in 
little  more  than  a  month,  the  French  took  140,000  prisoners, 
great  numbers  of  standards,  large  quantities  of  artillery,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
From  Berlin,  Napoleon  issued  his  famous  decree,  declaring  the 
islands  of  Great  Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibitinff 
the  countries  under  his  government  from  all  intercourse  witn 

%.  Of  the  btttle  of  Austerlitz.  What  treaty  followed  this  great  battle  r^-^ 
3.  Let  the  papil  study  with  the  maps,  and  show  upon  them  the  new  king- 
doms, or  what  would  be  much  the  better  way,  sketch  on  a  slate,  black- 
board, or  paper,  central  and  southern  Europe  with  the  new  divisions.  As  the 
change  in  Germany  has  remained,  be  particular  to  remember  it.-^.  What 
power  now  joined  Enffland  in  a  fourth  coalition  against  France  f  What  had 
^voked  the  king  of  Prussia  f  Relate  the  military  operations  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  French  with  the  Prusaan  losses.  What  svstem  did  Napotooa 
commence,  and  what  decree  issue  from  one  of  the  capitals  of  PrussiB  t 
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llkat  nation.  He  next  detached  Saxony  from  Prussia ;  conferred  ^o^^^^^f^ 
upon  the  elector  the  dignity  of  king,  and  brought  him  into  his  p»R'D,viif. 
alliance.  The  Prussian  provinces  on  ihe  lower  Rhine  were  re- 
duced by  an  army  from  Holland,  under  Louis, — and  Silesia,  by  a 
French  army  under  Jerome  Bo/taparte,  a  younger  brotlier  of 
Napoleon. 

$.  Russia  became  now  seriously  alarmed,  and  her  armies  ad*     i^OY* 
vanced  to  protect  her  empire.     At  Pultusk,  a  battle  was  fought  pvltusk. 
between  the  French  and  Russians,  without  any  decisive  result.  and^FrencH, 
Again  at  Eylau,  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  the  next   indecigive. 
night,  the  two  armies  fought, — when,  about  twelve  o'clock,     Feb.s. 
the  carnage  ceased,   the  French   keeping  possession   of  the   ffY^jJ^ 
field.     The  armies  now,  for  some  time,  remained  inactive.     In   *tiie  Rua- 
May,  the  French  besieged  and  took  Dantsie,  The  June  follow-      "■°"' 
ing,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Friedland,  where  the  Rus-    Fn/sD- 
Mans  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss.     -^•'^^• 
This  battle  was  followed  by  the  capture   of  Konigsberg,  and    ppj^.g  -# 
by  a  personal  interview  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  who     Tngit 
met  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Niemen,  for  neither  of 
these  potentates  would  go  to  visit  the  other.    The  peace  of  Tilsit  (Jerome  had 
was  concluded.    Napoleon  made  hard  conditions  with  Prussia,  MiS^Pauer- 
stripping  Frederic  William  of  one-ihird  of  his  dominions.    The  •onofB^m- 
brothers  of  Napoleon  were  acknowledged  in  their  dignities;  and  his*Mowani- 
.  another  of  the  family,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  provided  with  a  king-  hli^Srotlier'a 
dom  in  Westphalia.  pride»  gent 

6.  Denmark  having  manifested  signs  of  hostility  towards  the    j^erka.) 
English,  that  government,  fearing  that  Napoleon  would  possess 
himself  of  the  Danish  navy,  demanded  of  the  Danes  to  deposit  q^^^^^Tkh 
their  ships  of  the  line  in  some  British  port.     The  haughty  de-  tnke  powea- 
mand  was  refused.     A  British  fleet  was  despatched  to  the  Bal-  oi^i^Jfl'JS. 
tic,  conveying  land  forces,  which  defeated  a  Danish  army,  and 
invested  Copenhagen.     The  city  capitulated,  and  the  shipping  ^Jjjj'y" 
and  naval  stores  were  delivered  up  to  the  English.     The  Danish 
government  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation,  and  declared  war 
against  England. 

7.  Napoleon  now  turned  his  ambitious  eye  towards  the  south, 
coveting  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     He  made  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  by  which  he  was  to  send  ^^iJ^  {JJ^ 
French  troops  through  the  Spanish  dominions, — take  Portugal,    treaty  b^- 
and  then  divide  it  with  Spain.'    The  French  army,  headed  by  pranwSnd 
JuNOT,  advanced  towards  Lisbon;  and  Napoleon  declared  that  Spain, and 
the  family  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign.    Under  these  cir-  cMeS^Aii 
cumstances,  the  prince  regent,  (John  VI.,)  and  royal  family  re-  IJiJJ*  ,^ 
Bolved  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Brazil;  and  they 

6.  Relate  the  military  operation!  of  the  Ruseiane  and  French.  What  foU 
lowed  the  battle  of  Friedland  ?  What  conditions  did  Napoleon  make  with 
Pntssia  ?  What  new  kingdom  was  made,  and  for  whom  T — ^6.  Give  an 
account  of  the  contest  between  the  Danes  and  the  English. — T,  What  ad- 
dition to  his  dominions  did  Napoleon  now  covet  f  What  treaty  was  formed 
between  him  and  the  Spanish  sovereign  ?  How  did  Napoleon  contrive  to  get 
an  army  into  Spain  ?  What  declaration  was  made  bv  Naooleon  t  What  waa 
done  by  the  royal  family  of  Poriogair 
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f^  hastily  embarked  in  a  British  fleet,  which  had  blockaded  the 


P'R'D  viiL  city,  and  which  now  afforded  them  protection  from  the  French, 

CHAP.  L    who  soon  after  entered  Lisbon. 
^*^^"^^^^*^      8.  The  court  of  Madrid  was  agitated  by  the  most  violent  fac 
tions,  arising  from  the  discords  of  the  royal  fJEimily^ — ^no  doubt 
ISM.     fomented  by  the  emissaries  of  Napoleon.     In  March,  1808, 
French     Charles  IV.  abdicated  tlie  crown  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand, 
cvprM^   VIII.    Murat,  with  a  French  army,  took  possession  of  Madrid. 
^^^'       Under  these  circumstances,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  with  the 
Ferdinand   royal  family,  were  induced  by  Napoleon  to  go  to  Bayonne, 
**abdfcato.^^  where  he  compelled  Ferdinand  to  abdicate,  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  to  renounce  all  claim  upon  the  Spanish 
crown.     He  retained  them  prisoners,  and  issued  orders  for  an 
assembly  of  notables  to  meet  at  Bayonne,  to  settle  the  govern- 
Bonaparte   ^^^^    No  Spaniards,  except  the  partisans  of  France,  attended, 
king  of     Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  resigned  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
8|»»n.      jyxuRAT,  the  husband  of  Caroline  Bonaparte,  was  here  made 
king  of  Spain.    Napoleon^s  base  treachery  towards  Spaim  was, 
perhaps,  his  first  fatal  error. 
The  "Code       9.  During  this  year  a  new  system  of  French  jurisprudence 
(fouTyeare  was  published,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Code  Napoleon."     The 
in  forming.)  ablest  jurists  in  France  had  been  employed  by  the  emperor  in 
its  formation ;  he  gave  much  personal  thought  and  labor  to  it, 
and  it  now  remains  as  his  best  title  to  future  fame.     Soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  code.  Napoleon  established  a  univer- 
sity for  the  superintendence  of  national  education.    Nor  did 
he  entirely  overlook  the  education  of  the  female  sex,  though 
Gampan     ^®  ^**  ^^^  ^^^^  regarding  the  subject  in  its  true  light    The 
was  the     institution  which  he  founded,  and  placed  under  the  celebrated 
CeiSiT  wSi  Madam  Campan,  was  designed  rather  as  a  means  of  encoui^ing 
known  In    the  military,  than  of  elevating  tlie  female  mind  and  character  \ 
tStoiryo"    ^^  being  made  for  the  daughters  of  the  "  Legion  of  Honor," 
especially  those  whose  fathers  fell  in  his  service. 

10.  From  Napoleon,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  less  daas- 
U  Fayette,  zling,  but  a  more  worthy  character.     La  Fayette  had  for  four 
years  inhabited  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  Olmutz.    The  empe- 
ror of  Austria,  appealed  to  by  Washington  in  behalf  of  tiie 
American  people,  and  by  other  friends  of  justice  and  humanity, 
offered  him  his  liberty  if  he  would  abjure  his  principles.    No 
less  the  votary  of  truth  than  the  friend  of  human  rights,  La 
Fayette  would  not  tamper  with  a  lie  to  save  himself,  or  even 
September    ^^®  dearer  family,  who  had,  with  the  generous  devotion  of  truly 
llf9T     noble  French  women,  immured  themselves  with  him.    By  the 
**  F«y«««  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  he  received  his  liberty,  at  the  instance 
"from       of  Bonaparte.     He  retired  to  the  chateau  of  La  Grange,  having 
oimats.     i^en  reinstated  in  that  portion  of  his  paternal  inheritance.    N»> 

8.  Relate  the  course  of  events  by  which  the  kings  of  Spain,  father  and 
son,  became  the  prisoners  of  Napoleon.  What  new  arranffements  did  he 
make  with  his  kings?  What  is  remarked  concerning  Napoleon*8  conduct 
towards  Spain  f — ^9.  What  is  here  said  respecting  the  "  Code  Napoleon?*' 
What  did  Napoleon  to  encourage  education? — 10.  Give  an  account  of  Jjt 
Favette  since  his  capture  by  the  Austrian!. 
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poleon  sought  to  draw  him  thence,  and  make  him  another  sat-  ^Mimm$* 
tellite  in  his  system ;  but  the  patriot,  though  grateful  for  his  p>r>d  viil 
release,  rejected  every  situation  by  which  he  would  have  coun-    chap.  i. 
ienanced  Uie  military  despotism  to  which  his  country  was  sub-  ^^^^^'^^^^ 
jected,  and  quietly  gave  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

11.  Spain,  though  believed  to  be  degenerate,  had  yet  her  WaraoftiM 
patriots,  who  would  not  tamely  relinquish  her  national  inde-    p^,totf 
pendence.  They  roused  to  arms,  although  not  less  than  100,000 
French  troops  were  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom.    The 
Spaniards  were,  indeed,  enervated  by  tliat  luxury,  which  the 

gold  and  silver  of  the  west  had  brought  in  iUr  train,  but  not  so 
much,tiie  peasantry,  as  the  nobles.    Provincial  assemblies  were 
formed,  acknowledgmg  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  and 
orders  were  issued  for  raising  volunteers,  and  organizing  ar^  c^  Cadiz. 
mies.     The  French  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  was  com-  f^fcat*tte 
pelled  by  its  patriotic  citizens  to  surrender ;  and  a  French  army,     French, 
near  Almanza,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.    At  Valencia  too,    almax- 
they  learned  that  the  Spanish  people,  though  destitute  of  regular  fj^^fj 
troops,  would  defend  their  soU.     At  Saragossa  they  were  again  sjulsooL 
repulsed  with  tlie  loss  of  12,000  men.   In  Andalusia,  the  French     gjjfjgij 
general,  Dufont,  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  surrender  his  patriots  d«. 
army.    These  victories  placed  the  southern  parts  of  the  king-     French* 
dom  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.    King  Joseph  mean- 
while arrived  at  Madrid,  and  assumed  the  reigns  of  government 
but  learning  the  successes  of  the  Spaniards,  he  retreated  from 
the  capital. 

12.  George  III.,  of  England,  became  insane;  and  his  son,  af- 
terwards George  IV.,  was  made  regent.    He  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Spanish  patriots,  and  with  those  of  Portugal, — who, 
following  their  example,  now  rose  in  arms  against  the  French,     ^oq- 
The  British  despatched  an  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Welleslbt,   riMRiRjt 
which  landed  in  Portugal  October  12th,  1808;  and  obtained,  at  ^^t^%^* 
Vimeira,  a  victory  over  the  French  under  Junot,  and  compelled  ley  defeat 
them  to  evacuate  Portugal.    Another  British  army  landed  in  *he  French 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

13.  Napoleon  now  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  war.    He  defeated  several  patriotic  armies,  and  advanced 

upon  Madr'Aly  which,  after  a  weak  defence,  surrendered.    Sir    ^®JJ^ 
John  Moore,  who  had  proceeded  to  Salamanca,  retreated,  closely      jv^. 
followed  by  the  French,  who  overtook  him  at  Corunna,  and  ^fll^\^' 
attacked  him  as  he  was  about  embarking  his  army.    The  En*    Engiisb. 
glish  gained  their  ships,  but  not  without  loss.    Sir  John  was  Death  of  sir 
killed, — and  his  officers,  before  their  departure,  snatched  a  few  John  Moore, 
dangerous  and  sorrowful  moments  to  bury  him  on  the  shore. 

14.  Russia  and  Denmark,  now  in  the  interest  of  France, 
made  war  upon  Sweden,  which  favored  England.    The  Swedes 

11.  GWe  an  acconnt  of  Spain,  and  the  exertions  of  the  patriots.-^lS. 
What  occurred  in  England  f  What  alliance  did  the  English  now  form  f 
Relate  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  and  the  events  which  followed. — 13.  Relate 
the  course  of  events  in  the  peninsula,  from  the  lime  of  Napoleon's  taking 
eommand,  till  after  the  battle  of  Corunim  f 
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^^»i*r*EU.  ^ere  beaten,  and  Finland  toas  added  to  the  Russian  empire 
P'R'D  viii.  GusTAYUs  IV.  was  deposed  by  the  Swedes,  on  pretence  of  his 
CHAP.  I.     incapacity  for  governing;  ana  the  duke  of  Sudermania  elected 
'^^^^^^^^-^  king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.    British  vessels  were 
1909.    ^^^  excluded  from  the  Swedish  ports. 
Fifth         1^«  While  Napoleon  was  busy  settling  his  brother  Josejii-e 
Coalition!  kingdom  in  Spain,  where  he  abolished  the  inquisiHon^  Austria 
England,    was  raising  and  disciplining  great  armies.    The^  Tyrolese  rehellecL, 
pain,  For-  ^^  Westj^alians  expelled  their  king  Jerome ;  and  Prussia  and 
*"8»!»  *«•    Italy  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  adverse  circum- 
jiBEJfS'    stances  to  burst  the  chains  by  which  the  despot  of  Europe  had 
^\i^'    bound  them.    Napoleon  returned  to  France — ^then  led  his 
LAJ^rbs-    armies  across  the  Rhine;  iind  afto  successfully  fighting  the 
^SF'      archduke  Charles  at  Mensherg^  Landshut^  he  obtained  the 
ECK-      brilliant  victory  of  Eckmtihl^  which  opened  his  way  to  Vienna. 
NaiwSon    Fraucis    fled, — and    the    French,  after  entering    his   capital, 
vietoriooi.  proceeded   down  the   southern  bank  of  the   Danube, — ^the 
archduke  having  collected  his  scattered  army,  and  taken  a 
iSPEBJir.   position  on  the  northern  bank  towards  Presburg.    At  Aspem 
^^tmn?'  ^^^  Essling,  the  French  attempted  to*  cross  the  river,  but  were 
defeat  the   driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  to  recross  to 
French.     LQ^au,  an  Island  in  the  river,  from  which  Napoleon  had  erected 
bridges  for  conveying  his  army  to  the  opposite  bank.     After 
remaining  several  weeks  on  this  island.  Napoleon  deceived  the 
Austrians  with  regard  to  his  contemplated  point  of  attack,  caused 
wioR^M  ^  ^^^S^  ^  ^®  thrown  over  the  river,  opposite  to  a  wing  of  the 
Napoleon'  Austrian  army,  which  was  stationed  at  Wagram.    One  night 
laBSSiMf  sufficed  for  its  completion,  and  the  following  morning  the  sur- 
prised Austrians  beheld  the  French  army  ready  to  attack  them. 
The  battle  began  at  sunrise,  and  at  night  the  French  had  con- 
quered. 
Peace  of        16.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna,,  which  was  signed  by  Francis  and 
Vienna.    Napoleon,  was  less  unfavorable  to  Austria,  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  her  almost  ruined  condition.    The  cause  was  not 
of  Joaephfne  long  a  secret    The  fair  Maria  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Sf  /*h"w*'  emperor  of  Austria,  was  cast  into  the  balance,  to  be  given  in 
to  be  di-     marriage  to  Napoleon.     Accordingly,  after  his  return  to  France, 
owwheim-  ^®  divorccd  Josephine, — thus  violating  the  laws  of  God, — 
ing.  She  did  severing  from  his  side,  and  breaking  the  heart  of  the  best  of  his 
"tti^air*  friends,— while  he  took  in  her  place  the  daughter  of  his  ancient 
would  be  for  enemy. 

Napoleon*B  ^ 

good,  foi 

**mtBe,"  14.  What  had  been  doing  in  the  north  of  Earopef—lS.  What  did 
•aid she, "to  ]^apoleon  in  Spain?    What  in  the  meantime  had  happened  in  Germany? 

the"?m  Relate  Napoleon's  campaign  of  1809. — 16.  What  is  remarked  concern  ng 
plre.")'     ^^^  peace  of  Vienna  t    What  did  Napoleon  on  hia  return  to  France  f 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  decline  and  fall  of  Napoleon's  Empire. 

1.  The  British  invaded  Holland  with  a  fleet,  bearing  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  under  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  Flushing,  A  French  army  was  sent  against  them, 
under  Berwadotte.  The  British  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  w^ilh  a  view  of  blocking  up  the  Scheldt ;  and 
being  kept  by  their  leaders  in  that  unhealthy  spot,  many  fell 
Ttctims  to  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  marshes  which 
surrounded   them.    The   remainder  returned;  and   the   enter- 

mto  the  grief  and  mortification  of  the  English,  entirely 
of  its  object. 

2.  The  peninsular  war  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  generals 
of  Napoleon,  while  he  was  occupied  witli  the  Austrians. 
Saragossa^  after  a  vigorous  and  determined  resistance,  in  which 
20,000  of  its  defenders  perished,  fell  before  the  French,  under 
Soult;  whose  army  then  entered  Portugal,  but  was  forced  by 
Wellesley  to  retreat.  Efforts,  more  united,  were  now  made  by 
the  English  and  Portuguese.  Their  armies  entered  Spain,  and 
at  Talavera,  they  achieved  a  victory  over  the  French,  com- 
manded by  king  Joseph  in  person.  A  reinforcement  from 
France,  under  Net,  arriving,  Wellesley  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat into  Portugal.  At  Ocana,  the  French,  under  Joseph,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  the  Spaniards;  and  at  the 
termination  of  this  campaign,  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
patriots  seemed  desperate. 

3.  The  ensuing  winter  the  French  made  themselves  masters 
of  Malaga^  and  completed  a  line  of  posts  from  the  bay  to  .the 
Mediterranean,  intersecting  the  whole  of  Spain,  through  its 
capital.  They  took  Seville,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Cadiz. 
The  strong  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  carried  by  the 
French ;  Portugal  was  invaded,  and  Almeida  taken.  Wellesley 
now  adopted  the  Fabian  policy,  and  harrassed  his  enemy,  avoid- 
ing general  actions.  At  the  pass  of  Busaco,  the  French,  under 
Massena,  attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
He  retreated  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Lisbon,  and  Massena 
made  Santarem  his  head  quarters.  This  year,  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  assembled^  declared' the  renunciation  at  Bayonne  to 
he  null  and  void^  and  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VIL 
Tliey  also  appointed  a  regency  of  three  of  their  most  popular 
officers,  and  vested  in  them  the  executive  power. 

4.  Early  in  January,  Suchbt,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  took 
Tortosa^  and  Soult,  Olivenzcu    The  whole  of  the  preceding 
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CnAT.  11. — 1.  Relate  the  British  expedition  into  Holland,  with  the  affair 
pf  Walcheren. — 8.  Give  an  account  of  the  peninsular  war  in  1809.— 3 
Of  the  mitiiary  operations  in  1810.    What  was  done  by  the  Cortes  r 
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year,  marshal  Victor  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ca/diz 
yet  the  place  seemed  no  nearer  being  reduced.  Massena  re- 
treated from  Santarem,  and  was  closely  pursued  by  Wellesley, 
now  LORD  Wellington,  who  came  up  with  him  and  defeated 
him  in  a  sanguinary  battle  at  Albuera.  Wellington  now  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Badajos,  but  on  the  advance  of  the  French, 
who  were  rein&rced,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retired.  Suchel 
besieged  Tarragona^  which  surrendered,  and  experienced  every 
species  of  shocking  outrage.  He  next  invaded  Valencia,  de- 
feated the  Spanish  general,  Blake,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Muroiedro, 

6,  Hamburg  was  now  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  •^i»- 
tria  was  recruiting  her  finances,  and  recovering  from  the  de- 
pression into  which  her  wars  with  France  had  plunged  her. 
The  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa,  seemed  to  givo 
to  Francis  a  prospect  of  permanent  friendship  with  France,  but 
Austria^  and  also  Prussia^  felt  humbled  by  being  made  subser- 
vient instruments  to  the  policy  of  France,  to  humble  England 
and  aggrandize  itself.  Russia  was  this  year  engaged  in  success- 
ful war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Alexander  had  been  careful 
not  to  offend  Napoleon,  but  he  was  yet  capable  of  withstanding 
his  power ;  and  the  only  continental  sovereign  who  was.  Causes 
of  difference  had,  however,  arisen  between  them,  and  appear* 
ances  were  ominoua  of  approaching  war.  Denmark^  from  fear 
of  France,  kept  up  the  show  of  hostility  towards  England 
Sweden  had  received,  as  the  heir  of  her  monarchy,  marshal  Ber 
nadotte,  an  officer  of  Napoleon.  Such  was  the  situation  o(  £u* 
rope  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1812. 

6.  In  Spain,  lord  Wellington,  who  still  commanded  the  allies, 
took  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Roderigo^—ohtslxied  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Salamanca,  and  soon  after  entered  Madrid,  which  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  on  his  approach,  evacuated.  Alexander  of  Russia  had, 
in  March,  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  France,  hav- 
ing previously  made  peace  with  the  Porte,  and  settled  all  disputes 
with  England.  Napoleon,  after  vast  preparations,  began  early  in 
the  spring  to  inarch  numerous  bodies  of  his  troops  into  the  in- 
terior of  Germany ;  and  in  May  he  set  out  from  Paris,  accom- 
panied by  the  empress,  Maria  Louisa.  After  receiving  the  flatter- 
ing homage  of  the  various  German  monarchs,  whose  dominions 
he  visited,  he  met  the  emperor,  Francis  if.,  at  Dresden,  and  be- 
ing assured  of  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  proceeded 
northward.  He  crossed  the  Vistula  with  500,000  men.  His 
armies  which  had  been  directed  to  open  a  passage  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, were  foiled  in  their  attempt  The  Russians,  under  codnt 
Wittgenstein,  defeated  a  French  army  under  Oudinot,  at 

4.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  the  campaign  of  1811  ?— ^.  What  is 
said  of  Hamburg  at  this  period,  (the  beginning  of  the  year  1812)  ?  Of  Aus- 
tria? Prussia?  Russia?  Denmark?  Sweden?— 6.  What  military  events 
occurred  in  Spain?  What  was  now  done  by  Russia?  Describe  Napo. 
leon^s  advance  towards  Russia.  What  were  his  Dumberst  At  what  piaoot 
were  his  troops  checked  by  the  Russians? 
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Polotsk,  and  gxnkral  Essen,  who  commanded  at  Riga,  checked  ^»^^r^£^ 
the  advance  of  the  French  under  Macdonald. 

7.  Napoleon,  on  the  17th  of  August,  attacked  the  main  Rus- 
sian army  at  Smolensko.    The  Russians,  afler  a  valiant  contest, 
retired;  but  the  French,  on  entering  the  city,  found  it  in  flames.     1SV2. 
The  Russian  army  now  retreated  to  a  position  near  Mosco^ir,  smoleSt* 
where  Kutusofv  was  called  to  the  command.    The  French      ^^o. 
came  up  with  the  Russians  at  Borodino,  where  a  desperate    ^g'j^J; 
battle  was  fought,  which  continued  with  great  fuiy  through  a     d/jvo. 
whole  day,  and  left  the  French  masters  of  the  bloody  field,  on  ^fS^\\T 
which  lay  50,000  of  their  own  dead.    The  Russians  acknow   BossJam, 
ledged  a  loss  of  25,000. 

8.  Kutusoff,  unable  to  withstand  the  invaders,  retired  with 
his  army  to  the  provinces  beyond  Moscow.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  the  French  entered  that  venerable  city,  but  found  it 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  and  on  fire.  Napoleon  was  alarmed, 
for  he  had  intended  to  winter  in  Moscow, — and  he  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  save  it,  but  in  vain.  For  one  fire  extinguished, 
ten  were  set  Women  as  well  as  men  with  blazing  torches 
were  seen  madly  running  from  house  to  house, — till  their  incen- 
diary work  was  done.  Napoleon  speaks  thus  of  the  horror  of  -®*p*-  'V 
the  scene — ^^  It  was  the  spectacle  of  a  sea  and  billows  of  fire,  a  of  Mc^w' 
sky  and  clouds  of  flame ;  mountains  of  red  rolling  flames,  like 
immense  waves  of  the  sea,  alternately  bursting  forth  and  elevat- 

mg  themselves  to  skies  of  fire,  and  then  sinking  into  the  ocean 
of  flame  below.''  The  destruction  of  the  city  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  making  it  his  winter  quarters,  and  the  assem- 
blages of  Russian  troops  around  Moscow,  induced  the  French 
emperor  to  oflfer  terms  of  peace.  The  reply  was,  that  no  terms 
could  be  listened  to,  while  the  enemy  remained  in  the  country. 

9.  Napoleon  lost  some  weeks  in  awaiting  answers  to  des-    '^ani  by* 
patches  which  he  had  sent  to  Petersburg.    No  alternative  but  we»  timed 
retreat  was  now  left,  and  humiliating  as  was  the  measure,  he  tain  {fapo'- 
embraced  it    Dividing  his  forces,  he  directed  Murat  and  Beau-      ^^^' 
hamois,  with  a  detachment  of  50,000  men,  to  attack  the  grand    N^ieon 
Russian  army,  while  he  led  the  remainder  on  the  route  to    begins  hit 
Minsk.    Murat  and  Beauhamois  met  with  a  severe  repulse,  and     '!!^reat!' 
the  whole  French  army  continued  its  retreat  under  the  mostdis-         ^      . 
tressing  circumstances.    The  cold  which  now  came  on  with  the  French t 
unusucd  severity,  destroyed  immense  numbers,  and  unfitted  the  li^^^Vby 
survivors  for  vigorous  exertions ;  while  the  hardy  Russians  pur*  cold  and  fk- 
sued  close  upon  their  heels,  and  slaughtered  them  at  every  turn,     iss^oooi 
At  the  passage  of  the  Berezina,  Napoleon,  to  save  the  main  body   priaonert, 
of  his  army,  ordered  the  bridge  on  which  they  had  crossed,  to  ioo,ooo%iii. 
be  blown  up.    But  a  portion  of  the  French  were  still  on  the  ^JJ^^JJ^' 
other  side.    As  they  were  rushing  towards  it,  driven  by  the  fire    itandards 
of  their  pursuers,  they  heard  a  crash, — and  the  bridge  blew    ^anuYir*/ 
up.    Uttering  a  shriek  of  despair,  numbers  plunged  mto  the  o^upiecea*. 

7.  What  happened  at  Smolensko  f  At  Borodino? — 8.  Relate  the  scenes 
of  Moscow.-^.  Give  a  relation  of  the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  army  from 
Moscow. 
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M0dem  Sit,  stream,  and  sunk  amidst  floating  ice,  while  the  remainder  were 
P'R'D  VIII.  butchered  by  the  Russians.    When  the  army  reached  Wilmi 
Napoleon  gave  the  chief  command  to  Murat,  and  himself  has- 
tened to  bear  to  France  the  tale  of  his  misfortunes.    Marshal 
Ney  commanded  the  reitr,  and  that  generous  soldier  was  him- 
self the  last  man  to  quit  the  hostile  frontier.    Thus  was  de- 
stroyed the  most  formidable  army  of  modern  times.    Out  of  the 
500,000  men  who  composed  it,  not  more  than  50,000, — one  in 
ten,  recrossed  the  Russian  frontier. 
1813.         10.  THE  SIXTH  AND  GRAND  COALITION.— The  al- 
Ito  Sixth  lies  of  Napoleon,  whose  friendship  was  founded  in  necessity, 
Coalitioili  and  the  nations  whose  submission  to  France  had  been  obtained 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  now  showed  their  readiness  to 
emancipate  themselves  ^om  its  yoke.    Prussia  gave  the  signal 
of  defection,  and  early  this  year  leagued  with  Russia  and  Eng- 
land.   Sweden,  already  in  the  interest  of  Russia,  soon  join^ 
«  The  Sixth  Coalition." 
(Maiet*8         11.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  his  genius  ap- 
detecicdS  P^^*'^^  invested  with  new  splendor;  and  the  hold  he  possessed 
Paris,   un-  upon  the  affections  of  the  French,  seemed  strengthened  by  mis- 
^ofCarfng*  fortuuc.    Though  all  France  was  thrown  into  mourning,  the 
j~ro««*  ^«  nation  responded  to  the  call  of  their  sovereign,  and  new  levies, 
poieon,  he   to  the  amount  of  350,000  men,  were  made  early  in  the  spring 
MteiJjgthe  ^^  ^^^^'    '^^®  wreck  of  the  grand  army  with  which  Napoleon 
govern-    had  entered  Russia,  had  been  placed  in  the  fortresses  occupied 
»>«»»i-)      by  the  French  in  Prussia. 

12.  The  Russian  nrmies  now  advanced^  and  the  inkahitanU 
of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed^  every  where  joined 
them ;  and  the  French  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  for- 
tresses and  retreat.  Alexander  and  Frederic  fixed  their  head 
quarters  at  Dresden.  Napoleon  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
new  recruits,  and  at  Lutzen  the  French  met  the  army  of  the  al- 
lies, and  aller  a  bloody  confiiet,  remained  masters  of  the  field. 

May  19.     Unable  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  Elbe,  the  main  army  of 

ZEJT.'     the  allies  retreated  from  Dresden,  (which  Napoleon  took,) 

'^^"Sm*^**'*"  *^   Bautzen,   where   another   battle   was   fought   with   great 

Armistice  of  ^oss  on  both  sides.    The  French  again  conquered, — but  the 

FkftWitSi  allies  retired  in  good  order.    An  armistice  of  six  weeks  took 

place. 

13.  Napoleon  might  now,  by  the  surrender  of  his  conquests, 
.  have  negociated ;  but  this,  in  all  interview  with  the  Austrian 

9,  Who  carried  the  newe  of  these  disasters  to  Paris f  What  is  said  of 
Ney  T  What  remarks  are  made  concerning  the  army  ? — lO.  To  what  had 
Napoleon  owed  the  friendship  of  his  allies  t  What  nationf  now  leagued 
against  him,  and  what  was  the  Ieag(ao  called?— 11.  What  is  said  of  Napo>^ 
leon's  demeanor  on  his  return  to  Fans  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  France  ?  What  was  the  number  of  the  new  army  f  Where  wag 
the  wreck  of  that  with  which  Napoleon  had  invaded  Russia  f— 111.  What  ■ 
related  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  of  their  sovereigns  I  Relate 
the  military  operations  till  after  the  armistice  of  Pleswitx. — 13.  With 
whom  did  Napoleon  have  an  interview,  and  what  opportunity  dki  he  l0t 
•Upt 


LUTZEJr. 
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minifiter,  MettbrnicH)  he  refused,  and  Austria  joined  the  aU  ^^^^^'^■^ 
lies.    Hostilities  were  renewed  in  August,  when  Napoleon  had,  p'R'd  viil 
in  various  posts  in  Saxony  and  Silesia,  250,000  men.    The    ^b^-  u* 
allies  attacked  Dresden  during  the  absence  of  Napoleon  in  Si-  ^^^^'^'^^V 
lesia,  but  his  rapid  return  defeated  their  plans.    He  saved  the 
city,  and  lulled  and  made  prisoners  25,000  of  their  troops.    At 
Culm,  the  allies  obtained  a  victory  over  the  French*  general      ™^ 
Vandamme.    The  Prussian  geuend,  Blucher,  was  victorious     sicH. 
at  the  Katzbach,  and  in  other  quarters  the  allies  gained  advan-  ^^a^'he*" 
tages  over  the  generals  of  Napoleon.    He  now  concentrated  his     French. 
forces,  and  marched  to  Leipsic.    On  the  15th  of  October,  the     ^ j^|j» 
grand  army  of  the  allies  advanced ;  and  the  battle  of  Leipsic,     oa.  is! 
the  great  battle  which  decided  Napoleon's  fate,  commenced  and   leipsic. 
continued  three  days.    Napoleon,  watching  its  progress,  saw  ^LI^n?- 
the  princes  of  the  **  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,"  pass  over  with     poieon 
their  troops  to  his  enemies.  This  was  the  fatal  stroke.    He  lost 
the  battle, — and  his  fortunes  were  irretrievably  fallen.    Again 
be  sought  his  capital,  followed  by  the  remnant  of  a  noble  army, 
and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  November. 

14.  The  Spanish  campaign  had  been  equally  disastrous.  The 
French  generals,  not  reinforced,  could  only  maintain  a  defen-    June  ti. 
sive  waifare.     At  Vittoria,  the  English  and  patriots,  under  Wei-  weningto'n 
lington,  obtained  a  great  and  decisive  victory  over  Joseph,  who  *®^®"J  ^°" 
was  retreating  with  immense  treasures  towards  France.    All  '%arte^^' 
became  the  booty  of  the  conquerors,  who  were  now  masters  of 

the  peninsula.    Ailer  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Germany,  (Napoi«on 
the  garrisons  which  had  been  left  there,  were  forced,  one  by  one,  ^tfnbieaur 
to  surrender.    The  allied  sovereigns  now  advanced  upon  the     ^^/^ 
Rhine,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  France  was    dinand  of' 
on  all  sides  threatened  with  invasion.     Wellington  had  entered    ^g*^^  ^^^ 
upon  its  southern  frontier,  and  the  Russians  and  Austrians  were    whom?e 
ready  to  advance  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine.     Holland^  without  {^^[^o^Ij 
tumult  or  bloodshed,  emancipated  herself  from  the  French  yoke^  five  year* ) 
and  reconstructed  her  ancient  government.    Murat,  the  king  of 
Naples,  ungratefully  abandoned  Napoleon,  now  in  the  time  of 
his  utmost  need. 

15.  The  French  people  were  worn  out  with  war ;  and  all     1814* 
efforts  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  and  recruit  the  army,  proved  ^f/^  J^tii 
ineffectual.    The  allies  entered  France;  and  Napoleon,  after      Paris, 
making  the  most  of  his  inadequate  means  of  defence,  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  diiHculties  which  no  genius  or  skill  could 
surmount.    On  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  the  allies  advanced 

upon  Paris.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  all  the  civil  au- 
thorities, left  the  city,  and  a  French  army,  which  had  taken  a 
position  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  was  defeated. 
The  following  day  the  metropolis  was  given  up  to  the  allied 
sovereigns. 

13.  Give  ail  account  of  military  operationa  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leipaic. 
Of  that  battle  and  its  consequences. — 14.  Give  an  account  of  the  military  ope- 
rations in  Spain.  Of  the  position  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1814.  What  was  done  by  Holland?  What  is  said  of  Marat  7—16.  Relate 
tho  advance  of  the  allies  to  Paris.    At  what  time  did  they  enter  that  city  f 
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jMtmBiB,  ]5.  Wellington  advanced  to  Bourdeanx,  and  there  erected 
the  standard  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Austrians  made  tliemselves 
masters  of  Lyons.  Napoleon  who  had  been  engaged  in  at- 
tempts to  obstruct  and  prevent  the  union  of  the  grand  armies, 
was  still  manoBuvering,  with  60,000  men,  to  relieve  Paris,  when 
he  learned  its  capitulation  to  the  Russian  and  Prussian  sove-^ 
reigns.  *  With  an  agonized  mind  he  retired  and  stationed  him- 
self at  Fontainbleau ;  and  there  learned  the  general  defection. 

1814.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1814,  he  signed  an  act  of  abdication,  re- 
Napoieon  i^^^^cing  for  himself  and  his  family,  the  thrones  of  France  and 
abdicates.   Italy.    He  received  from  the  allies  the  sovereignty  of  a  small 

island,  chosen  by  himself, — ^Elba,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  where 

he  was  to  retain  the  imperial  title,  and  receive  an  income  from 

'of  Naro-"*  France.    Alexander   made   himself  justly  popular  with   the 

leon't  Rua-  French ;  and  chiefly  by  his  giving  freedom  to  the  prisoners  of 

rertored.'^  Napoleon's  army,  by  which  150,000  Frenchmen  were  restored 

to  Uieir  families. 
(Lonn  17.  A  new  constitution,  dictated  by  the  allied  sovereigns, 

fixrtana"e"  ^^  received  by  the  French  senate ;  France  was  reduced  to  the 
boy.  neve'   limits  it  had  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
Wngdom     the  Bourbons  were  recalled,  and  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  been 
^n"n  which  '^s'^^"?  *^  England,  was  declared  king.    He  had  a  task  to  per- 
he  died,—   form,  in  rewarding  friends,  responding  to  the  claims  of  the  old 
Teareafter   roya^ists,  and  quieting  enemies,  to  which  he  was  not  equaL 
the  execu-   The  year  had  not  expired,  before  discontents  and  murmurs  were 
•JLV/Jl?  heard,  and  intrigues  and  conspiracies  were  carried  on.    ^  ««- 
gress  of  the  allied  sovereigns  had  assembled  at  Vienna^  to  ad^ 
just  and  settle  the  concerns  of  Europe,    They  had  not  yel 
adjourned,  when,  ten  months  from  his  departure  for  Elba,  Na- 
poleon again  trod  the  soil  of  France.    With  his  imperial  guard 
of  Elba,  numbering  about  1,000  men,  he  escaped  from  the 

1815.  island,  landed  at  Cannes,  near  Frejus,  and  at  once  advanced  to- 
^a*poieon  wards  Paris.  The  troops  stationed  in  his  course,  were  in  vain 
undfl  in     exhorted  by  the  officers  of  the  king  to  oppose  his  progress. 

ranee,     rj^^^  gj^j^^  ^^  ^^^j^  general  awakened  pleasing  remembrances  of 
past,  and  dreams  of  future  glory, — and  they  hailed  him  with  joy- 
March  «.     ful  acclamations.     At  Grenoble,  where"  he  first  met  his  former 
▲t Grenoble,  goldiers,  they  seemed,  for  a  moment,  hesitating.     Napoleon  ad- 
vanced alone,  and  offered  his  breast, — '*  Let  him  who  will,  kill 
his  emperor."    Overcome  by  the  appeal,  they  threw  down  their 
Wih.       arms,  and  rushed  to  embrace  him.    The  troops  of  Lyons,  not* 
*  ^'yonir    ^it}j8tanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  brother  and  nephew  of 
the  king,  followed  their  example. 

18.  Louis,  meanwhile,  had  made  the  best  dispositions  in  his 
power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  rival.  But  he'  knew  not 
whom  to  trust    Ney  promised  to  bring  Napoleon  in  a  cage, 

16.  Describe  the  situation  of  France  in  regard  to  the  invading  armies. 
Which  of  the  allies  first  entered  Paris,  and  when  ?  What  was  the  course 
of  Napoleon?— IT.  What  was  done  by  the  allied  sovereigns f  What  was 
the  position  of  Louis  XVIII.  t  Where  had  the  congress  of  allied  sovereigog 
met  r    Describe  the  course  of  Napoleon  from  tho  Ist  to  the  12th  of  Marca. 
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tnd  Louis  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army  stationed  at  ^^^J*^  «• 
Melim,  to  oppose  his  entrance  into  the  capital.     This  army  was  p'R'd  viii 
drawn  up,  expecting  that,  which  Napoleon  had  collected  on  his    coAr.  n. 
way.    A  galloping  of  horses  was  heard,  and  Napoleon  himself,  v-^^v^^^ 
with  a  few  attendants,  arrived,  at  full  speed,  in  an  open  car- 
riage.   He  leaped  from  his  vehicle,  and  threw  himself  into  their     ]gi5, 
arms.     Their  hearts  melted ;  and  thus,  the  proudest  of  his  vie-    March  ». 
tones.  Napoleon  won  the  last  army  which  Louis  could  bring    ''"parlsT** 
into  the  field.    On  the  20th  of  March,  Louis  again  went  into    ^^^^^ 
exile,  and  established  his  little  court  at  Ostend. 

19.  When  the  news  of  Napoleon's  debarkation  from  Elba 
was  made  known  to  the  sovereigns  at  Vienna,  they  burst  into  a 
laugh ;  but  they  soon  found  occasion  for  more  serious  proceed- 
ings.    Scornfully  rejecting  the  proffers  of  Napoleon  for  recon-^ 
ciliation,  they  issued  their  manifesto,  declaring  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  only  legal  title  to  life,  and  "  that  he  was  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations."     Great  Britain,  Russia,   Austria,  and   Prussia,  re-        ^^^^  ^ 
assembled  large  armies.     England   gave  not  only  men,  but    mLeyiM 
11    millions   pounds    sterling,  which  was  paid  in  subsidies  to   ,JfJJi4y*5y 
the  allies.    The  whole  fortified  frontier  of  the  Belgic  provinces  aii  the  auied 
on  the  side  of  France,  was  occupied  by  strong  garrisons,  chiefly     i^w«"> 
of  troops  in  British  pay,  of  which  Wellington  took  the  com- 
mand.   The  Prussian  army,  under  Blucher,  advanced  to  co- 
operate with  him.    The  allies  had  in  arms,  in  their  various 
positions,  upwards  of  a  million  of  troops,  to  make  war,  as  they 
declared,  upon  one  man ! 

20.  The  efibrts  of  Napoleon  were  unremitting  and  gigantic.     1S15. 
He  raised  an  army  of  25to,000  men;  a  force,  which,  though    ^^ter. 
rasdy  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies,  was  yet  formidable.     On  the     ^loo, 
16th  of  June,  Napoleon  obtained,  at  Ligny,  his  last  victory,  in   fiSafiy  d^- 
which  he  compelled  the  Prussians  to  retreat.     On  the  18th,  was    '^'*^*'?,,''y 
fought  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.     The  Prussians  untfer  Wei- 
were  commanded  by  Blucher ;  the  English  by  Wellington ;  and  |  jJig^^f "the 
the  French  were  for  the  last  time  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon.    '  French 
The  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  contested.     It  ended  in  the  ame^bS* 
complete  triumph  of  the  allies, — and  the  sun  of  Napoleon  now 

set  forever. 

21.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  there  found  that  he  had  no  ^^^/^^^m 
longer  the  confidence  of  the  nation.    Some  proposed  that  he  La  Fayette  a 
should  dissolve  the  legislative  phambers,  and  assume  the  die-  ^®J"ihi!f" 
tatorship,     La  Fayette,  then  a  member  of  the  body,  came  for-     acene.* 
ward,  made  and  carried  a  motion  that  all  attempts  to  dissolve 

the  assembly  at  that  important  crisis,  should  be  high  treason. 

18.  Relate  the  occurrences  to  the  20th  of  March.— 19.  What  eficct  did 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  return  produce  on  the  sovereigns  at  Vienna  f  What 
manifesto  did  they  ia&ue?  What  nations  took  up  arms  a^ain  ?  What  did 
England  give  T  What  troops  were  on  the  northern  frontier  t — 20.  What 
■rmy  was  now  raised  by  Napoleon  f  Give  a  sketch  of  his  short  campaign 
till  after  the  18th  of  June.— ill.  What  occurred  after  Napoleon's  return  to 
Paris  t    What  was  proposed  in  the  assembly  by  La  Fayette  ? 
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1831. 
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^<  France,"  he  said,  ^^had  shed  blood  enough  for  the  ambitkiA 
of  one  man.  Against  the  force  in  arms  it  was  vain  to  attempt 
resistance."  Napoleon  abdicated,  recommending  his  son*,  but 
the  assembly  made  no  pledge.  Napoleon  then  taking  a  sorrowfii] 
farewell  of  his  army,  went  to  Rochefort,  designing  to  embark  for 
America.  The  harbor  was  blockaded  by  a  British  squadron.  He 
went  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
commander,  claiming,  as  he  was  self-delivered,  the  hospitality  of 
the  British  nation.  They  sent  him  to  SL  Helena,  a  rock  in  the 
ocean.  He  died,— -and  in  a  little  grass-grown  nook,  two  weeping 
willows  marked  the  grave  of  Napoleon.  But  the  everlasting 
mountains  above,  and  the  perpetual  sea  below,  were  regarded 
by  the  passing  mariner,  as  emblems  of  his  genius  and  his  fame. 
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Great  Britain  and  America. 

1.  T-ie  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  were  mortifying  to 
England.  She  had  surrendered  all  her  conquests,  except  Trini- 
dad in  the  West  Indies,  and  Ceylon  in  the  East.  Some  public 
rejoicings  were  held  in  London,  but  the  people  generally  were 
by  no  means  satisfied.  And  when  it  was  seen  that  Bonaparte 
not  only  maintained  his  military  armaments,  but  made  new 
attempts  to  aggrandize  France,  GreaLBritain  violated  the  treaty 
by  refusing  to  give  up  the  island  of  ftalta.  France  then  seized 
Piedmont;  when  the  British  recalled  their  minister,  and  declared 
war.  Bonaparte  then  not  only  deprived  them  of  Hanover,  but 
made  vast  preparations  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
British  islands.  The  English  spirit  rose  with  the  crisis,  and 
Napoleon  was  deterred  from  the  project  of  invasion,  and  obliged 
to  march  into  Germany,  to  combat  the  Third  Coalition  that 
^  British  gold  and  hatred,^'  to  use  his  words,  had  raised  against 
him. 

2.  In  the  meantime  the  English  continued  the  war  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  acquired  large  territories  from  the  native  princes. 
They  were  triumphant  over  the  French  by  sea,  and  captured 
their  East  India  homeward  fieet  England  now  declared  war 
against  Spain ;  that  power  being  subservient  to  the  views  of 
Napoleon,  and  employed  in  increasing  and  strengthening  her 
naval  armaments.  The  French  fleet,  under  admiral  Ville- 
N£i7V£,  formed  a  junction  with  that  of  Spain,  and  both  nunn 

31.  Relate  the  eequel  of  Napoleon' a  history. 

Chap.  III.— 1.  How  did  the  peopU  of  England  view  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  f  How  did  they  violate  it,  and  what  was  done  by  France  f  When  did 
England  declare  war,  and  what  further  was  done  by  the  two  belligeretita  f— 
3.  What  was  done  in  Asia  T  What  did  the  Engliu  capture  at  msa  t  What 
is  here  said  conceroing  Spain  f 
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bering  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  were  attacked  off  Cape  MtdtmHU 
Trafalgar  by  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  twentynseven  sail,  p*r'p  vm 
nnder  lord  Nelson.  The  combined  fleets  were  conquered,  and  chap.  m. 
nearly  destroyed ;  but  Nelson,  with  2,000  British  seamen  fell  v.^^-n^^s^ 
in  the  battle.  William  Pitt,  the  energy  of  whose  character  1§CI5. 
had  so  long  controlled  the  nation,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  oTrAlV 
cares  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year ;  and  his  rival  Mr.  F02,  falgm. 
appointed  his  successor,  died  also  before  its  close.  During  the  der  Nelson 
administration  of  the  latter,  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope  was  con-  ^^^  ?  j' ft'* 
quered  by  the  British.  The  Freneh* 

3.  Napoleon,  having,  by  the  great  battles  of  Austerlitz  and    gJ^"f,,, 
Jena,  reduced  the  continent  of  Europe  to  fear,  if  not  to  sub-     ISO6. 
mission,  attempted,  in  1807,  to  compel  the  people,  by  what  he    ^eath  of 
called  his  '^  his  continental  system,''  to  prohibit  British  com-      fox" 
merce.    To  retaliate  upon  France,  the  English  ministry  had    180V 
issued  orders  for  blockading  that  large  portion  of  the  western  u^^^\ 
coast  of  Europe  extending /rom  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  Brest.  cne**^eu' 
These  and  other  measures  of  France  and  England  nearly  anni-  ***Bnf?ih'* 
hilated  the  commerce  of  the  American  republic.    Mr.  Jeffir-  "oT&nin 
soif,  then  president,  caused  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  American   ^a^!L" 
skipping ;  but  proving  extremely  unpopular,  it  was  repealed,    American 
and  a  non-intereourse  with  the  two  oflending  nations  substituted,    •mbargo 
Great  Britain  made  open  pretensions  to  the  supremacy  of  the 

ocean,  assumed  the  right  to  search  neutral  vessels,  and  to  take 
from  them,  not  only  such  articles  as  the  oflicers  of  their  ships 
judged  contraband,  but  also  her  native  seamen.  Under  this 
pietended  right  she  had  grossly  insulted  the  American  flag, 
having  taken  native  bom  American  sailors,  and  pressed  them 
into  her  service ;  yet  England  had,  at  this  moment,  some  apo- 
logy, in  standing  alone  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon. 

4.  The  venerable  George  Iff.  having,  in  1809,  attained  the     1S09. 
50th  year  of  his  reign,  his  subjects  kept  the  anniversary  of  his    J®Say*Jv 
coronation  as  a  jubilee.     His  general  health  was  good,  but  his  juuiee  kept 
mind  was  borne  down  by  a  severe  domestic  affliction,  in  the  ^t  the^com- 
sickness  and  death  of  his  favorite  daughter  Amelia, — and  his    ^^^^^^^^ 
reason  was  lost    His  son  George,  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  year  of  the 
formally  invested  widi  the  regency  of  the  kingdom.    The  com-  q^q^m  hi. 
merce  of  the  Americans,  continuing  to  be  crippled  by  the 
restrictive  systems  of  the  two  belligerent  powers,  they  consi- 
dered that  both  had  given  them  just  cause  of  war ;  but  before     1812* 
putting  forth  a  declaration,  they  ofiered  peace  to  that  power  America  de* 
which  should  rescind  its  measures.    This  was  partially  done  by   ^  ag^mt 
France;  whereupon  the  republic  declared  war  against  England.    England. 

ft.  Relate  the  battle  of  Trafal^r.  What  deaths  occurred  the  next  yearf 
What  conquest  of  the  British  is  mentioned? — 3.  What  was  done  by  the 
French  and  English  authorities,  which  nearly  annihilated  the  commerce  of 
America  f  What  meesares  were  taken  by  president  Jefferson  t  What  were 
ti»e  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  ocean  ? — 4.  When,  and 
an  what  occasion  did  the  British  keep  a  jubilee?  What  was  done  by  the 
Americans  previous  to  their  declaration  of  war  f  When  and  against  wmnii 
WM  that  made  t 
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6,  General  Hull,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  invaded 
Upper  Canada,  but  soon  retreated.  The  British  general 
Brock,  pursued  him  to  Detroit,  and  there  caused  him  to  sur- 
render his  whole  force.  At  Queenstown  occurred  another  afl^ 
between  the  American  troops  and  the  British.  The  Americaa 
militia,  unused  to  war,  did  not  perform  in  a  soldier-like  manner. 
A  small  body  of  reg^ular  troops,  under  captain  Wool,  repelled 
an  attack  of  the  British,  led  by  Brock,  in  which  that  commander 
was  repulsed  and  slain.  The  American  honor  was  well  sus- 
tained at  sea.  The  British  frigate  Guerriere  struck  to  the  frigate 
Constitution,  commanded  by  captain  Hull  ;  and  the  frigate 
Macedonian  was  captured  by  commodore  Decatur,  command- 
ing the  frigate  United  States.  In  several  other  naval  actions  the 
Americans  were  also  victorious. 

6.  General  Winchester  was  defeated  at  Frenchtown ;  and  by 
the  treachery  of  the  British  commander,  colonel  Proctob, 
522  Americans  were  massacred  by  the  savages  after  their  sur- 
render. But  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  surrendered 
to  the  Americans,  under  general  Dearborn.  General  Clat 
was  defeated  at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami.  Fort  George  was  taken 
by  the  Americans ;  and  the  British  squadron  on  lake  Erie  cap- 
tured by  COMMODORE  Perrt.  On  lake  Ontario,  a  strong  naval 
armament  was  kept  up,  without  any  decisive  superiority.  In 
the  meantime,  a  British  squadron  entered  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
committed  depredations  on  its  shores.  The  Chesapeake,  an 
American  frigate,  too  hastily  fitted  for  sea,  surrendered  to  the 
Shannon,  a  British  frigate  of  superior  force,  off  Boston  harbor. 

7.  Lake  Erie  being  now  commanded  by  the  Americans,  an 
army  under  general  Harrison,  was  landed  in  Canada,  who 
pursued  the  forces  under  general  Proctor,  and  the  famous  In- 
dian chief  Tecumseh,  and  defeated  them  on  the  Thames. 
Commodore  Chauncet  having  obtained  the  ascendancy  on 
lake  Ontario,  an  army  under  general  Brown  crossed  the 
Niagara  river,  and  aided  by  the  militia  under  general  Porter, 
captured /or<  Eric.  This  was  the  first  of  a  brilliant  series  of 
victories  obtained  by  the  American  generals,  Porter,  Scott, 
RiPLET  and  Brown,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  over  the  troops 
who  had  fought  under  Wellington  in  Spain.  The  most  bloody 
of  these  conflicts  was  the  night-battle  of  Bridge  water. 

8.  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor  of  Canada,  being  re- 
inforced by  Wellington's  veterans,  at  the  head  of  14,000  troops, 
invaded  the  American  territory  at  Plattsburgh,  where  were  sta- 
tioned about  4,000  American  troops,  imder  general  Macobib. 
A  British  flotilla  on  lake  Champlain,  under  captain  Downib, 
reached  Plattsburgh  bay  at  the  same  time,  and  attacked  the 
American  squadron,  commanded  by  commodore  Macdonough. 


6.  What  is  said  of  Hall  and  his  invasion  f  Of  the  affidr  at  Queenstownf 
Of  the  euccesaea  this  year  at  aea  f — O.  What  account  ia  ffiven  of  the  affidi 
at  Frenchtown  f  What  are  the  other  events  by  land  and  aea,  of  the  cam* 
IMign  of  1813  f— T.  What  occurred  on  the  Thames  f  On  the  Niagara  fn>ii« 
tier  ia  1814  f— 8.  What  occurred  at  Plattsburgh,  and  on  lake  Champlain  I 


AFFAIR  AT  PLATTSBURGH.  46T 

A  serere  conflict  ensued  in  the  harbor  of  Plattsburgh,  which  Jifo^^rnHu. 
ended  in  tlie  total  destruction  of  the  British  flotilla,  and  the  fall  p^r^d  vin. 
of  Downie.     The  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces   chap.  ui. 
saw  this  unexpected  result  with  dismay.    The  militia  of  the 
adjacent  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  by  a  general  rally, 
were  pushing  forward  by  forced  marches  to  succor  Macomb ; 
the  outposts  of  the  British  were  attacked,  and  Sir  George  Pre- 
Tost  ordered  and  executed  a  retreat  so  hasty,  that  his  camp  underMac- 
equipage  and  military  stores  were  abandoned.  feaiTirai- 

9.  In  the  south,  a  barbarous  predatory  warfare  had  been  ii«h  flotilla, 
waged  by  admiral  Cockburn.    Nor  was  its  character  much  - 
dianged,  on  the  arrival  of  general  Ross.    This  officer  landed  j^^^^^^  ^ 
a  force  from  the  united  fleets  of  Cockbum,  Malcolm  and  Coch-  Gen.  n<mi 
rane,  and  proceeded  to  Washington  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  ^^^*  Jjj^, 
burning  and  destroying  the  public  edifices  and  works  of  lirt  at     fleet  of 
that  place.    This  object  being  effected,  the  British  commander   ^*Jn."'' 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  re-embarked  his  troops.     The  next     ^i^ 
attempt  of  general  Ross  was  against  the  city  of  Baltimore,  unsaccesa- 
which  was  ably  deferitied  by  a  corps  under  general  Smith,  f^i attack ©■ 
While  advancing  to  the  attack,  Ross  was  met  by  a  detachment     Genera?* 
of  American  riflemen,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.     By  this  ^^•"  ^*«*- 
time  the  defences  around  Baltimore  assumed  so  formidable  an 
appearance,  that  the  British  commanders,  both  of  the  navy  and 

army,  judged  that  the  prospect  of  success  was  not  equal  to  the 
bazard,  and  the  invading  army  withdrew. 

10.  Admiral  Cochrane  went  to  the  West  Indies.  Being 
re-enforced,  his  fleet  now  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line 
with  transports,  in  which  he  received  Sir  £dward  Packenham, 
and  an  army  of  13,000  efficient  men,  destined  for  an  attack 
upon  New  Orleans.  Well  grounded  fears  being  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  that  important  city,  general  Jackson  was 
charged  with  its  defence.  The  British  troops  efllected  a  landing 
on  the  23d  of  December,  and  took  a  position  nine  miles  below 

New  Orleans.    Gen.  Jackson  had  taken  his  position  with  judg-     1815. 
ment,  and  fortified  it  with  care.     On  the  8th  of  January,  Sir  "/SX^' 
Edward  Packenham  attempted  to  storm  the  American  entrench-    Jan.  sih. 
ments.     A  deadly  fire  from  their  batteries,  and  entrenched  rifle-  jackson,  de- 
men,  overwhelmed  and  threw  back  the  British  divisions,  as  '^JJh/*®!^,'*' 
often  as  they  were  brought  to  the  charge.     Packenham  was  .oi8/2,600*; 
killed,  and  the  second  and  thirtl  in  command  wounded,  when  at     ^e  *J.^ 
length  the  British  were  driven  from  the  ground.     Their  loss 
was  2,600,  while  of  the  Americans  but  seven  were  killed,  and 
fiz  wounded,  a  disproportion  of  loss  not  recorded  of  any 
other  battle.     Thus  closed  the  military  operations  on  land.     At 
sea  there  had  been  spirited  engagements,  in  which  the  Ameridan 
naval  character  was  proved  to  stand  a  comparison  with  that  of 
the  British. 

11.  Peace  had  in  the  meantime  been  concluded  between  the 

O.  Relate  the  operations  of  general  Roes,  and  the  events  in  connezioo* 
lO.  Relate  the  invasion  and  defence  of  New  Orleans. 
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468  PEACE  NEGOTIATED  AT  GHENT. 


t-Wf.  two  nations^  by  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Ghent    Changes  in  En* 
p*R'D  vin.  '^P®  ^^^  ^^^^  away  that  part  of  the  subject  of  complaint  on  the 
CHAP.  m.    side  of  the  Americans  which  rekted  to  commerce;  and  the  qnes- 
^"^^^^^^-^  tion  concerning  the  claim  of  the  British  to  search  neutral  Te»- 
1815.     sels,  for  the  purpose  of  impressment,  was  waived.    But  the 
Peace  of    Americans  had  shown  the  British,  that  it  could  not  with  impn- 
Ghenti     nity  be  exercised  on  them.    Before  the  intelligence  of  peace 
nbothSdM  ^oul<^  ^^  communicated  to  the  naval  commanders  on  distant 
rwtored.    Stations,  other  naval  actions  were  fought,  which  terminated  in 
the  triumph  of  the  American  arms.    Peace  with  America,  was 
wMm'^r*  at  this  moment  fortunate  for  England ;  for  Napoleon,  her  old 
tfldby^Aiez-  &i]d  most  dreaded  enemy,  soon  after  broke  loose  from  Elba,  and 
Jg*2^®J    repossessed  himself  of  the  throne  of  France.     Upon  an  emer- 
gency so  unexpected,  all  the  energies  of  the  British  empire  were 
needed,  and,  as  we  have  before  seen,  put  in  requisition.    We 
have  also  seen  the  result.    Napoleon  delivered  mmself  to  £ng- 
#    land,  declaring  that  he  considered  her  the  noblest  of  his  foes. 

11.  What  treaty  was  madof    Were  the  pointi  in  dispute  airangedf 
Why  was  peace  &Yorable  to  England  ff 
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The   Battle  of  Waterloo. 

PERIOD  IX. 

FROM 
TBI  BATTLE  i  1815  <  OF  WATKKLOO. 


B^  1815  ^0 

TO 

'?1844,^° 


THS  PRESBWT.  /  f Rjl   J^^  CLOSING  THIS 
ORTIMB       5  *C         BISTORT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Brazil  and  Portugal. — ReTolutions  in  America  and  Europe. 

1.  The  removal  of  John  VI.  of  Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese  J^»^»r»m9. 
government,  in  1808,  to  Brazil,  was  the  commencement  of  that  perpd  ix. 
great  South  American  empire.    The  Brazilian  government  open-    chap.  i. 
ed  their  ports  to  all  friendly  nations ;  abolished  the  inquisition  ^-^^v^ 
and  the  slave  trade,  and  entered  into  an  advantageous  treaty  of  ^^^g, 
alliance  and  commerce  with  England.     In  1815,  John  VI.  re-  ^aju' 
turned  to  Portugal,  and  his  son,  Pedro,  administered  the  go-    <nde. 
vemment.    The  Brazilians  now  asserted  their  independence,  ^f'po?) 
formed  a  constitution,  and  elected  that  prince  emperor,'  under    '°^*'- 
the  tide  of  Pedro  F.    Portugal  acknowledged  the  independence  Pedro  i. 
of  Brazil,  and  the  emperor  exchanged  ministers  and  treaties  with 
foreign  nations. 

2.  John  VI.  died  in  Portugal,  March  lOth,  1826.  By  the 
constitution  of  Brazil,  Pedro  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  crown 
of  Portugal  now  belonged,  could  not  leave  the  new  empire*,  and 
he  resigned  Portugal  to  his  young  daughter,  Maria  de  Gloria. 
Miguel,  brother  of  Pedro,  contested  her  right,  and  was  aided 

Period  IX.— Cbap.  I.— 1.  Who  was  sovereign  of  Portugal  at  the  time 
of  the  government's  removal  to  Brazil?  When  did  the  removal  occur  f 
What  were  the  first  acts  of  the  government  f  What  occurred  in  1815  ? — ^. 
How  was  Pedro  situated  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  what  course  did 
bfi  take  t  469 
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470  CIVIL  WARS  OP  PORTUGAL. 

JMtrnHU,  }^j  {]iq  nobility  and  the  priests.    The  constitutionalists  and  pa^ 

PERPD IX.  triots  were  in  favor  of  Maria,  who  at  their  request,  crossed  the 

CHAP.  I.     ocean.     But  as  Miguel  was  waging  a  war  of  extermination 

^>^^v%^  against  her  partisans,  she  was  first  taken  to  London,  and  then 

Maria,      i)^^]^  to  Brazil.     In  the  meantime,  the  native  Brazilians  had  de- 

Porti^ai.    manded  reforms  in  the  administration,  which  were  by  no  meana 

agreeable   to  the   Portuguese.    Pedro   wavered   between   the 

parties,  and  each  was  displeased  with  the  concessions  made  to 

the  other.     Both  the  army  and  the  people  were  against  the  em* 

peror.     On  the  8th  of  April,  1831,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 

^dro  11.    iJ^^ant  son,  Pedro  II.,  a  native  of  Brazil.     A  regency  being  es- 

HU  father    tablished,  he  embarked  with  his  daughter  Maria,  and  the  rest  of 

PortQf'al^   his  family,  for  Portugal. 

3.  Leaving  Maria  in  France,  Pedro  entered  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, and  summoned  his  brother  to  surrender  to  the  queen, 
his  daughter.  The  cruelties  of  Miguel,  had  already  arrayed 
against  him  the  liberal  party  of  the  Portuguese,  who  now  rallied 

1^2.     ^^^^^  Pedro.    The  Portuguese  clergy  branded  the  adherents 
civu  war'in  of  Pedro  and  his  daughter  as  heretics,  with  whom  no  faith  was 
Portugal.    tQ  bg  kept;  and  thus  throughout  Portugal  was  civil  war  sharp- 
1933.     6ned  by  religious  persecution.    The  fleet  of  Miguel  was  cap- 
juiy  4tii.     tured ;  Lisbon  surrendered,  and  the  usurper  fled  to  Spain.     The 
renders  to'  populace  rallied,  proclaimed  Maria,  broke  open  the  prisons, 
'**^-     and  liberated  more  than  5,000  prisoners.    The  queen's  right 
was  acknowledged  by  the  high  powers  of  Europe ;  the  clei^ 
were  humbled,  the  convents  were  suppressed,  and  their  property 
confiscated  to  the  state.    Courts  of  justice  were  instituted  on 
(Maria  waa  the  model  of  those  of  England  and  France,  and  the  trial  by  juiy 
iSal'toason  established.    Miguel,  however,  still  kept  up  a  cruel  partisan 
of  Eufene    warfare;  when,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1834,  a  quadruple  alliance 
noSJ  Mid    ^^  signed  between  the  powers  of  Portugal^  Spain,  France  and 
^on'after    Great  Britain.    This  treaty  guarantied  the  throne  of  Portugal 
.  1830,  t?tbe  to  Maria  II.,  and  also  engaged  to  expel  from  Portugal  the  usur- 
'"Sburto"  P®^  ^^^  Miguel.    An  adequate  force  was  despatched  from  Eng- 
land to  aid  Maria  in  maintaining  her  authority.    Under  these 
circumstances  Portugal  was  of  course  ruled  by  that  nation. 
Spain  had,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  its  young  queen  Isabella. 
II.,  whose  claim  was  upheld  by  the  liberal  party,  and  a  usurper- 
1834*    uncle,  Don  Carlos,  who  was  sustained  by  the  royalists  and 
(tnadrnple  clergy.    The  Quadruple  Alliance  also  guarantied  the  claims  of 
Alliance.    Isabella,  and  engaged  to  expel  Carlos. 

4.  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  OF  SPAIN.— The  jeal- 
ous  policy  of  Spain  had  led  her  to  suppress,  as   much  as 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Miguel.  What  was  done  with  the  liule  queen  by 
those  who  conducted  her  to  Europe  f  What  occurred  in  Brazii,  and  wliat 
new  arrangements  were  made  ?  Who  went  to  Portugal  ? — 3.  What  was 
done  by  Pedro,  and  who  rallied  under  his  banner  ?  Who  were  against  him 
and  his  daughter,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  Portugal  t  What  euccessaa 
had  Pedro  against  Miffuel?  What  number  of  prisoners  were  liberated? 
Who  acknowledged  the  <]ueen*8  rishtf  What  was  done  with  respect  to 
the  convents  f  Courts  of  justice  T  What  powers  formed  a  quadruple  al- 
liance ?  What  did  the  alliance  guarantee  in  respect  to  the  go\«romenfc  of 
Portugal  t    What  in  respect  to  Spain  ?  ^^  t 
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possible,  all  intercourse  between  her  extensiye  American  colo*  JirodtmBy. 
nies  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wearied  with  despotism,  and  tervd  ix. 
disgusted  widi  the  quarrels  and  crimes  of  the  reigning  family,  crap.  i. 
these  provinces  took  advantage  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Na-  v^^v^-^w/ 
poleon,  and  asserted  their  independence.  This  opened  an  in-  They  date 
tercourse  between  them  and  foreign  nations,  and  their  history  eiKc? 
thenceforth  began  to  be  known. 

5.  In  1806,  GENERAL  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  who    l§0& 
had  served  with  reputation  in  the  armies  of  republican  France,   ^y°*?J* 
made  a  generous,  but  premature  attempt  to  liberate  his  native    America, 
country.    But  in  1810,  the  patriots  rose  again,  and  although 
GENERAL  MuRiLLO,  with  10,000  troops  was  sent  from  Spain,' 

yet  the  Spanish  authorities  were  deposed,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment organized,  under  the  name  of  the  ^'  Confederation  of  Vene-     1810. 
zuela."    A  congress  assembled^  independence  was  declared^  Venezuela 
and  a  constitution  on  republican  principles  was  adopted.     But  dependene*. 
the  numerous  clergy  were  hostile,  and  soon  found  an  occasion 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  in  the  fatal  earthquake 
which  occurred  March  26,  1812.    On  that  day  at  4  o'clock,     *®*^ 
P.  M ,  with  scarce  a  minute^s  warning,  4,500  dwellings  and  19  Esfrthquake 
churches  were  swallowed  up,  and  8,000  people  went  down  to  *'  caraccaa 
one  common  grave.    The  priests  represented  this  dreadful  phe- 
nomenon as  a  sign  of  the  particular  wrath  of  heaven,  inflicted 
upon  a  rebellious  and  disobedient  country,  for  daring  to  alter 
their  political  condition.    The  people  were  dismayed,  and  the 
whole  province  again  submitted  to  royal  authority. 

6.  In  1813,  this  province  was  again  emancipated  by  the  bold     1818. 
genius  and  successful  military  operations  of  Simon  Bolivar.  ^^"fvVr** 
In  repeated  battles  he  conquered  the  Spaniards,  expelled  them    pianta  the 
from  his  native  country,  and  then  entering  New  Granada,  he  ■{JlSepend? 
drove  them  from  Carthagena,  its  capital,  which  he  entered  on  ence  in  car- 
tlie  16th  of  August    Buenos  Ayres  became  independent  in    '  *««»*• 
1816,  Chili  in  1818,  Peru  and  Guatemala  in  1821.  The  Spanish 
authoriues  continued  to  resist,  until  their  defeat  at  the  great 

battle  of  Ayacucho.  The  power  of  Spain  over  these  extensive 
countries  is  broken,  and  their  independence  of  foreign  domi- 
nion established.  But  they  seem  destined  to  be  rent  by  domes- 
tic factions,  and  the-  lawless  desire  for  power,  of  ambitious  mi- 
litary chieftains. 

7.  MEXICO. — While  under  the  government  of  Spain,  Mexico 
was  a  viceroy alty ;  the  viceroy  having  all  the  powers  of  a  king. 
The  Mexicans  declared  independence  in  1813.    Iturbidb,  an 

4.  What  policy  had  Spain  pursued  wiih  regard  to  her  American  colo- 
niea  f  With  what  were  rheir  people  wearied  and  diagusted  f  What  circum- 
ttances  did  they  take  advantage  of,  and  what  do  ?— 5.  Who  made  the  first  at- 
tempt to  free  a  Spanish  colony, — when  was  it  made,  and  how  did  it  sac 
ceed  T  What  was  done  in  1810  f  What  occasion  was  seized  by  the  priests, 
and  what  did  they  do  t — 6.  By  whom  was  Venezuela  finally  emancipated  ? 
What  is  related  of  New  Grenada  7  Of  Buenos  Ayres?  Of  Chili f  Of 
Peru  and  Guatemala,  or  Central  America  ?    At  what  battle  was  the  Spanish 

gower  in  America  entirely  broken? — *t.  What  was  Mexico  while  under 
pain ?    When  did  Mexico  declare  independence  f 
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^  ambitious  Mexican,  at  first  opposed  the  Fevolution.    In  181^ 


PERi'D  IX.  ^6  destroyed  or  drove  to  the  mountains,  all  the  reyolutionaiy 

cBAP^i.    chiefs,  except  Guerrero  ;  and  in  1822  he  restored  the  vice- 

royalty.     Iturbide  then  raised  his  own  standard,  and  caused 

himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Augustine 

I.    The  populace  shouted  him,  and  drew  his  carnage  through 

the  streets  of  Mexico.    But  a  powerful  party,  headed  by  Vit- 

TORiA,  Guerrero,  Santa  Anna,  and  other  distinguished  military 

meii,  opposed  the  new  government,  and  after  a  bloody  struggle, 

oompe^d  ^^  emperor  was,  in  1823,  compelled  to  abdicate ;  but  he  was 

to  abdicate,  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  Europe  on  a  pension.     In  1824  Itur- 

1824.     bide  returned;  but  he  was  a  Napoleon  in  no  one's  estimation 

^turbide't '  ^^^  ^^  ^^°  >  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  Stepped  upou  the  shore  of  his 

deaUi.      country,  he  was  arrested  and  shot. 

8.  The  constitution  of  1824  was  adopted,  and  in  1825,  the 
'f"^"     first  constitutional  congress  assembled.    Two  political  parties, 

the  Scotch  and  Yorkists,  were  in  1823,  arrayed  against  each 

other  in  the  choice  of  president    After  an  arduous  contest,  the 

election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Gen.  Pedraza,  of  the  Scotch 

l^aft     P^'^y^  ^^^^  Guerrero,  candidate  of  the  York  party,  by  a  majori^ 

G^rrero    ^^  ^^^  votes.    General  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  the  military, 

made  presi-  proclaimed  Guerrero  president    After  some  fighting,  Pedraza 

utvy  force'  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  Guerrero  was  inaugurated  president 

in  1829. 

9.  Gen.  Bustambnte,  of  the  Scotch  party,  having  been 
elected  vice  president,  placed  himself  in  his  turn  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  troops,  and  denounced  the  president  Guerrero.     He 

(Mexico  and  advanced  upon  the  capital,  and  Guerrero  finding  himself  too 
Texai  being  weak  to  Withstand  him,  abdicated  the  presidency,  and  genera] 
\o"ou?re"-'  Bustamente  was  elected  by  the  army  as  his  successor.  In  1831, 
public,  we  Santa  Anna,  after  having  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
Seta  ifedbls!  lion  against  tlie  president  Bustamente,  on  the  15th  of  July  issued 
Ui?B*rc8iinr  *^  exciting  proclamation, — calling  on  the  Mexicans  to  arm 
and  better'  against  him.  At  length,  in  1833,  after  sanguinary  conflicts,  Santa 
underatood.)  ^u^jj  prevailed  over  Bustamente;  and  established  himself  in 
1833.  power,  and  by  some  sort  of  an  election,  was  made  president 
Ef  M^lf'if.l  To  inhuman  scenes  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed,  the  cholera 

by  civil  war    ,  .  »  i    ^  •  ■.  mr*.  r>/\/\  « 

and  Aiiatic  this  year  added  its  ravages ;  and  22,000  persons  are  supposed  to 
cholera,     j^^g  perished  with  this  plague  in  the  capital  only. 

10.  The  administration  of  Santa  Anna  commenced  with  some 
»Miu  Anna  ^^^  favorable  to  liberty  and  toleration.    Ecclesiastical  tithes, 

preaident.    mouastic  VOWS,  and  the  authority  of  the  pope  were  abolished ; 

'^forml/**  *"^  ^^®  education  of  youth  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests 

Five  free  colleges  were  established  upon  the  ruins  of  the  monk- 

T.  Give  some  account  of  Iturbide.  Who  were  the  chiefs  of  the  opposing 
pftrty,  ftnd  what  was  done  by  them  f  Give  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  Itur- 
bide.—8.  What  occurred  in  1824  T  What  in  1825  f  What  in  1828  and  29  f 
— 0.  Relate  the  contest  between  the  generals  Bustamente  and  Santa  Anna. 
What  year  did  the  cholera  appear,  and  how  many  died  of  it  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  ? — lO.  Give  nn  account  of  the  administration  of  Santa  Annm  beifora 
the  battle  of  Guadaloupe. 
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ish  institations ;  and  professors,  either  native  or  foreign,  were 

employed  without  regard  to  religious  tenets.  But  the  old  clergy  peri'dix. 
had  still  great  power  with  the  people ;  and  revolts  against  the  chap.  x. 
president,  broke  out  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican  v^'v"^-^ 
confederacy.  At  Guadaloupe,  Santa  Anna^  having  obtained  a  ^^^J^' 
ilecisive  victory  over  the  insurgent  general,  Garcia,  became  Banta  Anna 
the  idol  of  his  army,  and  was  greeted  by  the  sounding  title  of  twuV/eSJ 
Che "  illustrious  savior  of  his  country."  .    .  under 

11.  New  principles  were  now  introduced  into  the  adminis*     ^"^^ 
tration.     With  the  ostensible  view  of  restraining  the  turbulence 
arising  from  the  imperfections  of  the  federative  system,  Santa 

Anna  procured  a  constitutional  decree  to  be  enacted,  changing 
the  form  of  government,  to  that  which  was  termed,  ^  A  popular 
representative  central  system^ — ^based  upon  the  Roman  catholic  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
religion,  on  the  independence  and  indivisibility  of  the  actual  bat  the  eon- 
territory,  on  the  division  of  the  power  of  the  government,  and  ,^n}|iry,lSli 
the  freedom  of  the  press."    And  of  €iis  incongruous  govern-    Joins  the 
ment,  the  object  of  which  was  despotism,  cloaked  with  fair  u^ing^M^ 
words,  Santa  Anna  was  constituted  "president  and  supreme    domfrom 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  protector  of  its  votes  freely  expressed  /"     *  ^^^  *' 
The  supreme  chief  was  fast  consolidating  his  government ;  but 
he  met  with  opposition,  chiefly  from  the  English  and  Anglo- 
American  part  of  the  population.     Against  those,  the  Spaniards 
were  inspired  with  hatred ;  in  consequence  of  which,  an  inhu- 
man massacre  took  place  at  Zacatecas. 

12.  TEXAS  in  extent  of  territory,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable states  of  Mexica  Being  contiguous  to  the  republic 
of  America,  it  was  fiUing  fast  with  some  of  the  most  enterprising 
citizens  of  its  states.  They  believed  that  Mexico  would  adhere 
to  republican  principles ;  and  they  were  attracted  by  the  fertility 
of  Texas,  and  its  other  natural  advantages.  Besides  these 
there  was  another  class,  composed  of  insolvent  debtors,  and 
other  persons  from  the  United  States,  who  were  less  likely  to 
make  good  inhabitants  in  their  newly  chosen  country.    But  all  . 

had  been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  civil  liberty,  and  taught  to   ^^^^  ^^^ 
believe  that  the  people^s  rights  were  sacred ;  and  they  all  refused  ToitsagatBei 
to  adopt  the  changed  government  introduced  by  Santa  Anna.  ^^xmaL 
They  nullified  his  laws,  resisted  his  custom  house  officers,  and 
in  sDroe  places  drove  them  from  the  territory.    Santa  Anna 
issued  his  manifesto  against  tiie  inhabitants  of  Texas.    They 
fearlessly  prepared  to  contest  their  independence.     The  San 
Felipe,  a  vessel  manned  by  Texians,  fought  and  took  a  Mexi- 
can vessel  of  war.     SanUi  Anna  despatched  general  Cos, 
witii  a  strong  force,  to    the   mouth   of   the   river  Brassos. 
General  Houston  assumed  the  command  of  the  Texian  forces. 

lO.  Relate  the  battle  of  Guadaloupe.— II.  Did  Santa  Anna,  like  Wash- 
in^fton,  remain  true  to  his  country  after  power  was  in  hie  bands,  or  did  he 
then  change  his  course? — 13.  Give  some  account  of  7'ezas,  and  its  inha- 
bitants. What  ground  did  they  take  respecting  Santa  Anna's  subversion 
of  the  Mexican  constitution  f  What  measures  did  they  take  to  resist  ibe 
power  of  Santa  Ana  f    What  military  operations  occurred  f 
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t^<»  He  look  Bahia^  the  fort  of  Goliad^  and  finally,  with  severe  loss 
PERi'D  IX.  ^^  ^^^^  sides,  he  conquered  the  Jilamo^ — the  name  given  to  a 

CHAP.  I.    fortress  in  San  Antouia  de  Bexar. 
v^-v-^-/      13.  On  the  2d  of  March,  4836,  a  convention  of  delegatea, 

1835.  chosen  for  that  purpose,  drew  up  and  published,  in  the  name  of 
ferS^uken    ^^®  people  of  Texas,  an  able  Declaration  of  Independence  ;— 

1836.  although  they  were  at  the  same  time  menaced  by  Santa  Ana,  who 
March  ^     on  ihc  6th  of  March,  arrived  at  the  Alamort  (on  the  borders  of 

TexUn  De*  Texas,)  with  an  army  of  from  three  to  six  thousand  men.  That 

f?^*}^*^  fortress  was  defended  by  180  Texians,  under  the  CDmmand  of 

01  IndC-    COLONEL  Travis.    Santa  Ana  commenced   an  assault  about 

^^  »?6^*  midnight.     At  dawn  only  seven  men  of  the  garrison  were  found 

THE  '     alive.    They  cried  for  quarter,  and  being  refused,  renewed  the 

8anta'Ana''f  ^^^^®i  *^"^  fought  till  every  man  was  slaughtered.    More  than 

eraeity;     oue  thousaud  of  the  assailants  are  said  to  have  perished. 

ISO  kuied.        14  ^ f^jy  ^|,g  f^u  Qf  ^j^g  Alamo,  general  Houston  with  about  1000 

men,  fell  back  upon  the  Colorado.    Colonel  Fanning  with  & 

OOLIAD.  garrison  of  500  was  left  to  defend  Goliad ;  but,  inferior  in  force, 

colonel  Fan-  ^^  cvacuated  the  fortress.     Santa  Anna  pursued,  and  cut  off  his 

ningwiih    retreat;  when  Fanning  surrendered  upon  the  faith   of  being 

"*"'     treated  according  to  the  rules  of  Christian  warfare :  but  Santa 

Anna  caused  him  and  his  men  instandy  to  be  put  to  death. 

Elated  and  confident,  he  then  hastened  to  engage  the  main  body 

1836.     ^^  ^^  Texians,  encamped  upon  the  Brassos,  whom  his  cruelty 

April  ai!     had  wrought  to  fury.     Houston,  bearing  down  upon  his  ene- 

jacijUto.  ™^^5?  thrice  his  own  number,  brought  them  to  action  so  close, 

Houstonand  as  to  be  Within  half  ride  distance;  and  in  less  than  thirty 

defeatyama  minutes  compelled  them  to  flee.    This  battle  secured  the  inde- 

Anna,  and   pendence  of  Texas.    Among  the  prisoners  was  Santa  Anna 

dcpondence.  himself,  who  after  being  detained  some  months  in  captivity,  was 

set  at  liberty.     A  new  constitution  was  adopted,  and  general 

Houston  was  elected  president 

15.  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION.— The  desire  of  liberty 
among  the  people,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  human  rights,  dis- 
1830-31  tinguishes  the  nineteenth  century.     In  1820-21  it  manifested  it- 
Biruifgiet  of  self  not  Only  in  the  rising  republics  of  America,  but  in  Spain, 
e  peop  e.  p^^^ugal,  Naples,  Piedmont, — and  lastly,  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, where  in  Greece  it  produced  permanent  effects.    The  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  banded  together  in  what  they  called  "  The 
Holy  Alliance ;"  interfered  to  frustrate  the  wishes  of  the  people 
la  A  af  ^"  ^^^®  other  countries,  notwithstanding  they  asked  merely  for 
t«?the  coni  Constitutional  monarchies,    Greece,  though  a  Christian,  nation 
*fcV«"for"   "^^®^  Mahometan  rule,  would  have  fared  no  better,  had  not 
Greece.     Great  Britain  prevented  the  Holy  Alliance  from  interfering 

13.  What  was  done  on  the  2d  of  March,  1836?  Describe  the  military 
operations  till  after  the  fall  of  Alamo.— 14.  From  the  fall  of  Alamo  to  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Relate  that  battle  and  its  consequences. — 15.  By 
what  is  the  nineteenth  century  distinguished  f  How  did  this  spirit  manifest 
itself  in  the  years  1820-21  ?  Why  did  not  the  effects  of  this  spirit,  thus  mani. 
festcd  by  the  people,  become  permanent  ?  To  what  empire  did  Greece  at 
this  time  belong?  Why  did  not  the  Holy  Alliance  prevent  the  emancipatUHi 
of  Greece  ? 
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Against  her  emancipation,  wrought  out  by  the  desperate  valor  "y^Htw  Bi>. 
of  her  sons.    That  interference  was  not,  however,  at  this  time,  perpd  iz 

16.  Russia  as  we  have  seen,  had  often  in  her  employ  able    chap.  i. 
foreigners.    Such  were  the  Greeks,  count  Capo  D'Istrias,  v^^n^^'^i/ 
Alexander  Ypsilanti  and  others.     Their  hearts  were  set  ^poQ^"u^iJ^^*" 
the  release  of  Uieir  country ;  and  the  Russian  authorities,  willing     begins 
to  weaken  the  Porte,  that  they  might  take  its  provinces,  en- 
couraged them  by  hopes  of  aid,  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt. 

They  formed  a  secret  society,  called" the Hetaireia,"  who  were 
bound  by  oath  to  stand  for  each  other,  and  for  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  They  tlien  openly  revolted.  The  Turks,  of  course, 
made  war  upon  them  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  Russia 
having  thus  divided  the  Turkish  empire  against  itself,  treache- 
rously withheld  her  promised  aid,  and  leh  the  Greeks  to  fight 
their  own  battles.  The  struggle  with  them  was  now  not  only 
for  liberty  but  for  life ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece  to  compare  with  the  fierce  valor,  with  which  the 
modern  Greeks  resisted  their  oppressors.  Even  their  women 
took  arms. 

17.  Turkish  vengeance  attacked  first  the  Greek  clergy,  and     ig2i. 
Gregory,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  barba-  The  jwtri- 
rously  slain,  at  the  door  of  his  sanctuary.     This  act  roused  the  mniinopir 
Greeks ;  and  appalling  horrors  were  perpetrated  in  the  conflicts      •*»»" 
which  ensued.    The  Greeks  were  without  a  government,  and 
without  support,  except  what  they  received  from  charitable  as- 
sociations in  Great  Britain,  FrAnce,  and  America.     Yet  they 
proceeded  in  1822,  to  form  a  union  under  an  independent  fede-     *^*?* 
rative  government.    The  Persians  having  now  invadedf  the    rgovenl^ 
Turkish  empire,  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  send  a  powerful      ™«"* 
army  to  the  Euphrates;  and  he  also  placed  a  strong  military       ^. 
force  upon  the  Danube,  to  watch  certain  hostile  movements  of 
Russia.     One  of  his  own  vassals,  also,  the  bold  and  desperate 

Ali  Pacha,  of  Albania,  was  in  open  rebellion  against  him. 
These  troubles  compelled  him  for  a  season  to  relax  his  opera- 
tions against  the  revolted  Greeks;  but  having  at  length  pur- 
chased a  peace  with  Persia,  beheaded  Ali  Pacha,  and  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  Russia,  he  was  again  ready  to  pro- 
secute the  Greek  war. 

18.  Fifteen  thousand  of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Asiatic  scto.  Po^ 
Turks  were  let  loose  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Scio.  The  ,^^  gcioiti 
Sciotes  resisted,  but  were  overpowered,  and  their  little  paradise  maisaciod. 
laid  waste, — ^and  40,000  men,  women,  and  unresisting  children, 

were  massacred,  while  30,000  were  carried  into  Mahometan 

10.  What  Greeks  were  in  the  service  of  Russia,  what  did  they  desire, 
ind  whar  encouragement  did  thev  have?  What  did  they  then  doT  What 
part  did  Russia  now. take?  What  was  the  character  of  the  struggle  in 
which  the  Greeks  were  now  encraged  7 — IT.  Who  were  the  first  objects  of 
the  venfreance  of  the  Turks  ?  In  what  year  did  the  Greeks  form  an  inde- 
|>endent  government  t  What  circumstances  for  a  time  called  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Turks  from  the  Greek  war? — 18.  What  was  the  first  act  of  the 
Turks  after  this  suspension  ?  What  numbers  were  massacred  and  carried 
•way  prisoners  at  Scio? 
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Modem  Hu,  captivity.    The  Turkish  fleet  now  took  onboard  the  murderen 

who  were  prepared  to  desokte  the  Morea.    The  Ipsariotesi 

having  secured  their  &milies,  went  on  board  their  little  fleet 

With  the  courage  of  desperation  they  then  grappled  their  fira 

They^yj    ships  to  the  ship  commanded  by  the  Turkish  admiral^  which 

itie*p<rapieor  blew  up  with  terrible  destruction.    The  commander  himself^ 

ipsara.     j^^j  nearly  three  thousand  of  his  men  perished  in  the  explosion. 

19.  KuRCHiD  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  25,000  Turks,  passed 

the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  inhumanly  laid  waste  the  Mo- 

1824.     rea.    The  Greek  chieflains,NicHETA8,  Demetrius  Ypsilanti, 

^  raScd*^'^*  and  CoLOcoTRONi,  occupied  the  straits'  which  the  enemy  had 

noney  by  a  passed,  and  cut  ofiT  his  communications.    The  Turkish  com- 

^d'in  BnJ[^~  mander,  reduced  to  extremities,  ofiered  to  evacuate  the  Grecian 

land.)      territory,  which  was  refused  him.     He  then  made  a  desperate 

eflbrt  to  break  through  the  Greek  defences  in  the  night    But 

ron^the^a-  Nichetas  fell  upon  the  confused  and  bewildered  Turks,  and  cut 

poieon  of '  up  and  destroyed  the  whole  army.    After  this,  the  Turks  made 

ai  Mwiofon-  ^"^  ^^^^^  progress  in  Greece,  until  Fdrahim  Pacha,  of  Egypty 

ghi.  having  was  appointed  by  the  sultan  governor  of  Greece,  and  chaiged 

him«elrand  ^^^^  ^^®  management  of  the  war.    He  opened  the  campaign  of 

his  fortune   1826  with  energy,  and  the  conquest  of  Greece  seemed  inevita^ 

rou/cluiir  ble.     In  this  alarming  crisis,  die  Greeks  implored  aid  of  the 

**ubertyT   Christian- powers. 

1827*        ^^'  England  now  interfered  in  earnest,  and  on  the  6th  of 
The  Treaty  ^"^7?  1827,  by  The  Treaty  of  London^  the  ministers  of  Great 
of  londOR.  ^ri^i^9  France,  and  Russia,  guarantied   the   pacification   of 
Settles  the  Greece,  and  the  ministers  of  the  three  powers  notified  the 
*Groecef    Turkish  government,  that  "  Greece  must  thereafter  govern  her- 
self."   The  Turks  rejected  the  ofiered  pacification  of  the  three 
powers,  and  Ibrahim,  with  the  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet,  entered 
the  bay  of  Navarino.     While  lying  there  in  order  of  battle,  the 
combined  British,  French  and  Russian  fleets  approached,  and  a 
IS^T     deadly  conflict  ensued.    The  Turkish  armada  of  110   ships 
KAVARi-   fought  with  desperation.    Not  a  flag  was  struck,  and  the  whole 
Jvo-       fleet  was   either  burnt,   sunk,   or  disabled.     Hostilities   now 
Peace,      ceased,  and  the  sultan  soon  after  acceded  to  the  treaty  of 
London. 

21.  The  Greeks  had  chosen  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  made  count  Capo  d'Jstrias  their  president;  but  the 
combined  powers,  having  decided  that  the  government  must  be 
monarchical,  conferred  the  crown  upon  prince  Otho,  second 
son  of  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria.  His  ministers  have  been  occu- 
pied in  organizing  the  government  They  have  gratified  the 
people  by  establishing  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greek  church. 

18.  What  was  done  by  the  men  of  Ipsara  % — 19.  What  military  opera- 
tions are  next  related?  When  the  great  commander,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  was 
sent  to  Greece  by  the  sultan,  what  occurred  ? — SM).  What  power  now  inter- 
fered, and  what  treaty  was  made  ?  What  notice  was  given  to  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  how  did  they  receive  it  t  Relate  the  battle  which  followed, 
with  iu  results. — 21.  What  government  had  the  Greeks  chosen?  What 
form  of  government  did  the  allied  powers  impose  upon  them,  and  whom 
give  them  for  a  king  ? 
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CdmmeTce  and  agricultaro  begin  to  rerive  and  schciolfl  are  en-  ■^<>tf*^  Jw». 
eouraged.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1834,  a  royal  decree  was  made  peri'd  ix. 
to  encourage  the  spreading  of  female  education  over  Greece,  by  chap.  n. 
the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Athens  for  the  instruction  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
female  teachers,  a  measure  worthy  of  the  genius  of  this  inter-  1S34. 
eBting  people.  The  Greeks  had  been  long  expecting  and  pe-  schoJi^was 
titioning  for  a  charter  of  their  rights, — a  constitution  definmg  projected  by 
the  limits  of  the  authorities  set  over  them.  Not  receiving  this  uduis  tn^he 
just  claim,  they  entered  into  a  combination,  aift  in  the  sum-  u.  state*.") 
mer  of  1843  compelled  Otho  to  grant  them  a  constitutional  go-    l^^^ 


▼enunent 


Greek  con- 
l|ttltutloa. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Britiah  Empire. 

1.  Until  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  had  been  warlike.  She  had  stood  the 
bulwark  of  £urope  against  the  encroachments  of  Napoleon , 
but  in  so  doing  had  subjected  herself  to  immense  sacrifices. 
Her  debt  amounted  to  more  than  the  whole  resources  of  the 
kingdom,  if  applied  to  no  other  purpose,  could  pay  in  forty 
years.  As  usual,  war  had  been  a  season  of  excitement  and  in- 
toxication; and  peace,  like  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  fever, 
made  the  nation  languid  and  almost  perishing  from  exhaustion. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  had  been  provided  for,  who  were  at 
once  thrown  out  of  employ;  the  nation  expending  less  by 
d650,000,000  annually,  than  in  the  years  of  the  war.  Want 
bred  discontent  and  murmurs.  *  America,  the  best  customer  of 
England,*  was  sufiering  a  similar  depression,  so  that  foreign 
trade  failed  to  afibrd  relief.  Seasons  were  unfavorable,  and  har- 
vests scanty ;  wages  low,and  provisions  high.  Laborers  pressed 
by  necessity,  combined  to  extort  higher  wages.  Masters  could 
give  no  more,  and  discharged  their  operatives.  Writers  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  disafiections  to  sow  disorganizing  principles, 
and  the  faults  of  the  English  government,  real  and  imaginary, 
became  the  agitating  theme  of  her  discontented  people, — as  vast 

*  So  much  the  best  customer,  that  when  in  1836  all  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  every  part  of  the  world,  including  her  oum  provincei, 
amonnted  to  JC53, 368,000,  those  to  our  republic  were  J&12,425,000, — nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  whole. 


1816. 

Nation- 
al Debt. 

Funded, 
£810,- 
000,000. 

Un- 
flinded, 
£iU- 
000,000. 


Thefiye 

last 
yeaw  of 
the  war 
G.  Bri- 
tain an- 

naallv 
expend- 
ed about 

£109,- 
000,000. 

Firat 

five 
years  of 

peace, 

000,000. 

Since 

stUUesa., 


31.  What  is  said  of  religion  and  education  in  Greece  f  What  has  lately 
taken  place  in  Greece  in  respect  to  a  constiturion  ? 

Cbap.  II.— 1.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  during  the  wars 
with  Napoleon  f  What  do  you  learn  of  her  national  debt  in  1816  f  What 
was  the  first  effect  of  peace  t  What  was  the  difference  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure during  the  last  years  of  the  war  and  the  first  of  the  peace  f  What 
was  the  actual  expenditure  in  each  t  fSee  aids  note.)  Describe  the  progresa 
of  discontent  among  the  people. 
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g"  assemblages  met  in  the  open  air.    Workmen  coming  forth  from 
PERi'Dix.  ^^^^^  numbers,  harangued   them  on  their  poverty  contrasted 
CHAP.  II.    with  tlie  luxury  of  those,  who  doing  nothing,  rioted  in  the  na- 
v^-v'v^  lion's  wealth.    These  orators  chiefly  fixed  on  the  grievance  of 
(**Rot.  the  unequal  representation  in  the  house  of  commons,-r-by  which 
roughs'"  Manchester,  with  187,000  inhabitants,  and  other  large  manufiiB&- 
pi^jes   turing  cities,  had  no  representative  in  parliament,  while  the  bo* 
since    rough  of  Old  Sarum,  with  only  twelve  inhabitants,  and  fifty- 
*when^  others  similaiiy  situated  and  called  "  rotlen*  horoughsj"*^  were 
the  re-  each  represented.    The  cry  of  these  people  was  for  a  radical 
^laiion"  reform  of  these  abuses.   Hence  they  were  called  "  The  Radicals." 
was  api"     A  fleet  was  sent  to  Algiers  under  j.ord  Exmouth,  who  put  an 
wf  had"  entire  stop  to  the  piracy  of  the  Algcrines, — a  good  work  begun 
fn  popu-  ^y  ^^®  Americans.     After  the  city  had  been  bombarded  by  the 
ution.)  English,  the  Dey  bound  himself  by  treaty  to  deliver  all  Chris- 
tian slaves,  and  no  more  to  make  Christian  captives. 

2.  In  IS  17-18,  a  gleam  of  commercial  prosperity,  operating 
with  the  vigilance  of  the  ministry  in  apprehending  the  itinerant 
orators,  produced  a  temporary  calm  ;  but  in  1819,  the  orators 
being  set  at  liberty,  the  disturbances  became  more  alarming 
than  before;  and, in  both  England  and  Scotland, vast  field  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  the  throne  and  the  houses,  of  parliament 
were. overwhelmed  with  petitions.    The  more  violent  were  pre- 
paring by  secret  organization  and  nocturnal  trainings,  to  raise 
1819.  the  standard  of  open  rebellion.     On  the  16th  of  August  60,000 
^^"jIj^JJ'  people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  went  forth  from  Manchester 
Meet,   to  bold  a  peaceful  meeting  in  the  fields,  with  banners  where 
*Sia'iii°  floated  the  characters  "Liberty  or  Death,"  "Annual  Parlia- 
chesier.  meuts,"  "  No  Com  Laws,"  &.c.    None  wore  an  ofiensive  we»- 
Massa-  pon,  and  the  speaker  was  Just  expressing  his  confident  hope  of 
f/%?'  ^cir  quiet  demeanor,  when  suddenly  a  body  of  calvary  came 
tary     upou  them,  dashed  through  their  thickest  ranks,  trampling  them 
tJon^'of  *°  death,  and  cutting  them  down  with  sabres !    Thus  more 
400.     than  400  peaceable  citizens  were  massacred.    This  severe  mea- 
sure was  followed,  Nov.  13tli,  by  "  The  Six  Acts^"^  which  em- 
bodied strong  measures  for  preventing  riotous  assemblages, — 
empowering  magistrates  to  enter  houses  to  search  for  arms  by 
day  or  night.    T'hese  measures  produced  quiet,  but  not  content 
1820>      ^'  ^^  ^^  death  of  the  aged  and  insane  monarch,  George  II I^ 
jnn.ao!  tfie  prince  regent,  now  George  IV.,  was  invested  with  full  so- 
iv*.*sifc-  vereignty.    He  was  an  immoral  man.    No  cruelty,exercised  on 
ceeds    the  mind  and  character)  could  exceed  that,  with  which  he  had 
^her!*   treated  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Brunswick.    She  was  a  woman 
of  high  spirit,  and  being  made  unhappy  in  England,  she  had 
^  been  abroad  for  some  years.    She  now  came  home  to  claim  a 

1.  What  grievance  was  complained  off  Describe  the  origin  of  the  term 
*'  the  Radicals."  What  did  Lord  Exmouth  accomplish  7— 4i.  What  ww 
the  slate  of.  things  in  1817-18  f  Relate  the  occurrences  of  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, 1819,  at  Manchester.  What  was  done  by  parliament  the  November 
lollowinff  7 — 3.  Who  became  king,  and  at  what  time  ?  What  was  his  char 
actor  and  his  treatment  of  his  wife  t    Who  was  the  f 


g 
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part  in  the  approaching  coronation.    Her  return  was  met  by  a  ^»^*^^^- 
prosecution  for  breach  of  the  marriage  vow,  instituted  by  her  peri'D  ix. 
husband,  and  odious  to  the  nation ; .  as  the  prosecutor  was  no-    chap.  u. 
toriousiy  guilty  himself,  and  had  done  every  thing  the  opposite 
of  affording  her  a  husband's  protection.     After  a  trial  she  was  1821- 
acquitted  by  the  judges ;  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  share  in  coroiwi 
the  coronation.     This  was  celebrated  with  pomp,  and  at  an  ex-  i*on  of 
pense  of  £262,000 ;  notwithstanding  it  was  a  season  of  such  ^  jyf" 
distress  in  Ireland,  that  more  than  200,000  persons  were  with- 
out the  means  of  subsistence,  and  many  were  daily  starving  to 
deatli. 

4.  In  the  succeeding  years  England  took  a  ground  with  re-  1S32. 
gard  to  European  affiiire  which  entitles  her  to  the  gratitude  of    con-^^ 
the  world.    The  "  Holy  Alliance,"  by  their  measures  at  the  VetoiX. 
congress  of  Verona,  had  fully  developed  their  hostility  to  all 
claims  of  constitutional  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  people.    Eng- 
land checked  their  proceedings,  and  at  length  virtually  broke 
the  league.     She  caused  the  independence  of  Greece  from  the 
Turkish  yoke  to  be  recognized,  but  her  sovereign  united  with 
the  others  in  prohibiting  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
imposing  on  that  people  a  foreign  king. 

5,  The  catholics  in  Ireland  had  suffered  since  their  conquest 
by  William  III.,  grievous  privations;  but  their  condition  had 
been  gradually,  made  better.     In  1778  a  law  was  abolished  by 
which  children  of  that  denomination  were  deprived  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  parents ;  and  another  which  forbade  a  catholic  to  keep 
school  on  pain  of  imprisonment.     In  1791  their  places  of  wor- 
ship and  schools  were  tolerated,  and  they  were  allowed  to  prac- 
tise law.     In  1793  they  were  permitted  to  hold  offices  in  the 
army  and  navy.     The  catholic  question  was  again  agitated,  and  .,    . , 
LORD  John  Hussel  introduced  a  bill  by  which  the  catholics  ftu^ePs 
were  permitted  to  share  in  all  municipal  offices  of  power  and  *S{^" 
trust.    But  they  were  yet  dissatisfied,  and  in  Ireland,  *'  The  Ca-     and 
tholic  Association,"  at  the  head  of  which  is  Daniel  O'Connell,  bTii?) 
contrived  means  to  get  so  entire  a  control  over  the  whole 
catholic  population  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish 
people,  as  to  levy  a  tribute  from  them  under  tlie  name  of  rent.  J^^^- 
The  duke  of  Wellington  became  prime  minister,  and  contrary  "^{\J.****" 
to  expectation  he  made  it  his  policy  to  settle  this  question  by  Emanci- 
concession.     He  therefore,  though  with  great  difficulty,  carried  ^^^^ 
through  parliament  laws  granting  the  catholics  the  highest  of-  ^^ 
fices  in  the  judiciary  and  the  legislature.    O'Connell,  however, 
soon  found  other  subjects  of  agitation,  and  contrived  to  keep  ^^^^^ 
and  increase  his  authority  over  the  people.     His  present  subject  fain  to 
of  complaint  is  the  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  England,    **'^* 

3.  What  coarse  did  she  pursue?  What  is  said  of  the  coronation  as  to 
expense?  What  better  use  does  it  seem  that  tho  money  might  have  been 
put  to,  as  it  respects  the  people  of  Ireland  f — 4.  What  is  said  of  the  course 
of  England  and  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ?— 5.  Give  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  emancipation  in  Ireland  up  to  the  time  of  the  Wellington  ministry. 
What  policy  did  Wellington  pursue,  and  what  carry  through  parliament  f 
What  subject  of  agitation  have  employed  O'Connell  and  his  party  t 
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JMirmBit.  and  the  **  SepeaP^  meetings  in  Ireland  held  under  his  auspices, 
PEBi'D  IX.  ^▼^  ^^^^  attended  by  hundreds  of  thousands.    Recently  he 
CHAP.  IX.    has  been  apprehended,  tried,  and  imprisoned. 
s.^-v'^^      6.  William  IV.  succeeded  his  brother,  George  IV.  The  Frach 
1830.  revolution  of  the  ^  Three  Days''  brought  afresh  to  the  people 
^ew '  <^®sires  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  especially  of  the  unequal 
pariia-  representation  in  the  house  of  commoifs.    The  house  itself  wu 
°/ett,  now  favorable  to  the  reform.    The  Reform  Bill  was  brought 
lS3d.  ^°  ^7  i^oKD  Broogham,  and  af\er  many  struggles  on  the  part 
June  7.  of  its  frieuds,  it  passed  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation  at  large.* 
*^*wu"  ^^^  Sarum,  and  fifty-five  other  "  rotten  boroughs,"  whose  mem- 
^    panel,  bers  had  been  sent  into  the  house  of  commons,  either  by  the 
1^^  crown  or  nobility,  were  by  this  bill  disfranchised;  and  42 

manufacturing  cities  and  flourishing  places,  were  now  first  em- 
powered to  send  their  representatives.  In  Hanover  the  people 
felt  the  impulse  towards  an  increase  of  political  liberty,  and  the 
English  government  gave  them  a  new  constitution,  by  which 
they  have  a  legislature  of  two  branches.    Some  one  of  the  royal 

1833.  ^^"^^^7  ^^  England  is  to  constitute  the  chief  executive.  In  1833, 
Slavery  GrecU  Britain  abolished  colonial  slavery;  parliament  granting 
n^iTd    ^20,000,000  to  remunerate  the  slave  owners,    Mr.  ^ilbkr- 

FORCB  was  the  prime  mover  in  these  benevolent  acts. 

1834.  7.  In  1834,  parliament  passed  ^  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
^^'    Act."    The  poor  laws  in  England  and  Wales  had  dispensed 

amend-  large  sums  to  the  poor ;  but  great  abuses  had  been  reported  to 
"»«»*•    parliament  by  persons  employed  to  investigate.    Paupers  were 
so  provided  for,  that  their  condition  was  better  than  tha*t  of  the 
independent  laborer,  who  had  to  sustain  hii?  part  of  the  enor- 
mous expenditure.    By  the  many  officers  employed  in  dispen- 
sing the  fund  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  absorbed.    The 
"  Amendment  Act"  provided  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  commissioners^  who  are  em- 
powered to  appomt  their  assistants.    This  "  triumvirate"  system 
was  regarded  as  an  experiment  which  time  must  test,  and  com- 
plaints have  arisen  under  its  operation.    The  great  amount  of 
pauperism  led  to  the  belief  that  the  population  was  in  excess, 
riSAii.  *"^  ^^®  consequent  encouragement  of  emigration.     At  least 
(i»»*  100,000  annually  leave  Great  Britain  for  Canada,  the  United 
1836.  States,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     These  last 

3^»J*Pf*  places  are  fast  rising  to  consequence.    The  English  parliament 
and  re.  gave  attention  to  national  reforms.    Lord  Brougham  brought 
-   J^"^-^  forward  in  the  house  of  commons,  plans  of  popular  education, 

*  The  principal  supporters  of  this  bill, — lord  Brougham,  lord  John  Rus- 
set,  earl  Grey,  and  lord  Althorpe,  received  presents  of  gold  cups  purchased 
by  penny  subscriptions,  to  which  300,000  persons  contributed. 


6.  Who  succeeded  George  IV. t  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  what  can  you  relate  respecting  it  ?  What  was. done  in  Han* 
over?  What  laws  did  parliament  make  regarding  slavery T  What  liberal 
sunn  appropriate  ? — 7.  What  is  said  of  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  ?  Of 
their  amendment  t  Of  emigration  t  What  further  laws  did  this  period  </ 
reform  produce  t 
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and  lord  John  Russel  a  project  for  the  "  Reform  of  Municipal  ■^*^*"*  ^"*- 
Corporations,''  which  was  passed  into  a  law.  perfd  iz. 

8.  After  a  short  reign  in  which  England  had  made  a  great    chap.  ii. 
and  honorable  advance  in  political  liberty,  industrial  arts,  and  «^w/ 
mercantile  enterprise,  William  JV.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  jon«9o. 
his  neice,  Victoria.    Ernest,  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  ^*,"g^** 
George  III.,  became  king  of  Hanover.    A  rebellion  in  Canada,    ceeds 
which  Great  Britain  had  ruled  with  much   moderation,  had  ^J^*" 
broken  out,  chiefly  among  the  disaffected  of  the  French  popu- 
lation, improperly  aided  by  individuals  of  the  United  Slates.   «^|,g,_ 
But  it  appeared,  that  though  the  rebels  showed  fighting  couraye,   iion  iii 
they  had  neither  well  digested  plans,  nor  strict  concert;  and  ^°*<*»- 
the  rebellion  was  soon  crushed. 


9.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA  has  continued  to  ex- 

tend.     In  1816  the  isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  were  con-  ^        » 

quered  from  France.     In  1815,  by  a  war  with  the  natives,  the  y    J^iJ^ 

English  obtained  Kumaoon  and  the  mountain  passes ;  and  the  ^^1.;^^ 

same  year  the  native  kingdom  of  Candy  in  Ceylon.     In  1818,  cedes  Are 

a  last  effort  of  the  Mahrattas  was  quelled,  and  their  whole  ^/^Jpayl* 

country  subjected.     In  1824,  in  a  war  with  Birmah,  the  British  ic  1.500,000 

conquered  its  north-eastern  states,  which  were  ceded,  together  ^*bufe!^ 
with  an  annual  tribute  in  1825,  at  the  Peace  of  Yandabu,     In 

8.  What  is  remarked  concerning  the  short  reign  of  William  IV.?  Who 
ncceeded  him  ?  Who  became  sovereign  of  Hanover  t  Give  some  account 
of  tlie  rebellion  in  Canada. — 9.  Give  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Bri 
tiah  empire  in  India. 

61 
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^^'  1814  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  modified,  their 


PERrn  IX.  monopoly  limited  to  twenty  years,  and  restricted  to  China. 

CHAP.  n.     At  the  close  of  1833,  the  China  trade  being  free  to  all  British 

^•^^^^■^^^^  subjects,  difficulties  occurred  between  the  English  traders  and 

Unrightcom  the  Chinese,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  opium,  which  the  authori- 

«nce'orthe  ties  of  that  Empire  had  interdicted  as  hurtful  to  the  people. 

▼iriunenir  '^^^  English  Continued  to  bring  large  quantities ;  the  Chinese 

took  prisoners  the  merchants,  and  compelled  them  to  throw 

overboard  the  deleterious  drug,  to  the  value  of  £2,000,000.    The 

cWj»«««     English  government  took  up  the  quarrel, — attacked  the  Chinese 

fore  the  '  and  obtained  such  advantages,  that  the  emperor  made  peace  by 

BiiiMb.     submitting  to  pay  the  English  $11,000,000,  to  throV  open  ^ve 

of  his  ports,  and  cede  in  perpetuity  the  island  of  Hong-Kong. 

10.  Y^t,  with  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  there 
are  dark  home-bred  clouds  in  the  horizon  of  Great  Britain. 
She  has  a  great  national  debt    The  ardent  Irish  are  ruled  by 
the  catholics,  and  hence  at  enmity  with  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  now  its  all  powerful  aristocracy  have  against  them 
Cornipt  law  ^^  "  ^®  ^'®®  Church,"  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nationality  of 
passed  In    Scotland.     We  have  seen  how,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the 
?iine*by"the  Scots  suffered  their  parliament  to  become  n^erged  into  that  of 
inflaence  of  England.     It  was,  however,  on  the  strict  assurance  that  their 
^  broke"'"  national  church  should  be  left  free.    But  tlie  union  was  no 
minisuy.    sooner  accomplished  than  the  Bolingbroke  ministry,  to  make 
way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,^rried  through  parlia- 
ment, a  law  distributing  among  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  the 
church  benefices  or  livings ;  so  that  congregations  had  no  longer 
hcadeS'by    ^®  "^^^  *®  choose  their  own  ministers. 

Dr.  chai-  1 1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  church,  though 
^he  Eran?  dissatisfied,  acquiesced  at  the  time ;  because  the  lay  patrons  uni- 
feUcai  par-  yersally  made  it  a  flile  not  to  impose  pastors  on  unwilling  con- 
'  number  grcgatious.  In  late  years,  attempts  have  been  made  to  enforce 
their  oppo-  ^^^  i^^    accordiuff  to  its  letter.     The  party  opposed  to  the 

nents,  (call-  .'  ii^ii,-*^^  i  .« 

•d  **tbe  Mo-  usurpation,  and  headed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  became  the  majority 
**?T."7^"  ^^  '^  General  Assembly,  which  now  refused  to  ordain  pastors, 

184^  unless  they  were  freely  called  by  the  people.  The  lay  patrons 
T5«majort-  ^t^^ip^^d  to  cocrcc  them  to  ordain,  by  processes  at  the  civil 

ty  of^he '  law ;  which  they  carried  through,  to  the  last  appeal, — the  British 
ehurch*d*e-  l^^use  of  lords,  who  gave  the  cause  against  the  assembly,  and 

Clare  spi-  in  favor  of  the  lay  patrons.  Then,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1813| 
^misnce,'  ^heu  the  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh,  instead  of  proceeding  U 
S^hpS^^if  ^'^^w*®®^?  ^®  moderator  declared  that  the  Assembly  could  no 
uie  church.)  legislate  for  the  Scottish  church,  for  they  were  no  longer  fiee 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  dispute  between  the  En^^liah  and  Chinese 
How  did  it  result  f — ICI.  What  is  said  of  the  Briiish  empire  f  Of  the  situa 
lion  of  home  affairs  as  regards  Ireland  ?  Scotland  ?  What  assurance  was 
ffiven  to  the  Scottish  people,  and  in  whose  reign  ?  What  law  was  made,  and 
by  whom? — 11.  Why  did  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  acquiesce 
at  the  time  t  What  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  vears?  What  party 
had  a  majority  m  the  assembly  ?  What  ground  did  they  take  f  What 
course  did  the  lay  patrons  pursue,  and  what  decision  obtain  t  What  great 
and  decisive  step  was  then  taken  on  the  16th  of  May,  1843  f 
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He  left  the  bouse,  and  five  hundred  ministers  followed  him, 
multitudes  of  the  people  cheering  them  on.  They  met  by 
themselves,  and  by  deed  gave  up  all  the  church  property ; — 
their  endeared  churches,  and  pleasant  parsonages ;  thus  stripping 
themselves  to  the  amount  of  14,000,000  dollars.  The  people 
sustained  them ;  and  in  a  year  $2,000,000  have  been  collected 
by  voluntary  contributions  in  Scotland,  England  and  America ; 
470  new  churches  have  been  built,  and  about  800  congregations 
have  been  formed. 


Modtm  Hia, 


1S44. 

Prosperitj 
of  the  Fre« 
Church  of 
Scotland. 


CHAPTER  III. 

France  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  including  a  general  view  of  Continental 
Europe,  from  1815  to  1844. 

1.  On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  the  command  of  the  French 
army  devolved  on  marshal  Davoust.  By  a  military  conven- 
tion with  Blucher  and  Wellington,  he  withdrew  his  army  behind 
the  Loire  \  and  Paris  was  again  occupied  with  foreign  troops, 
under  whose  protection,  Louis  XVIIl.,  a  second  time,  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  France  was  now  compelled  to  surrender 
some  of  her  most  flourishing  provinces, — to  maintain,  for  five 
years,  a  foreign  army,  in  eighteen  fortresses  on  the  north  and 
east, — to  pay  a  tribute  of  700,000,000  francs, — and  to  restore 
the  works  of  art  to  the  nations  from  which  Napoleon  had 
taken  them.  Marshal  Ney  was  condemned  and  shot,  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  capitulation. 

2.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  signed  at 
Paris,  the  league  called  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  They  declared 
in  this,  their  determination  to  make  Christianity  the  basis  of 
their  actions,  domestic  and  foreign.  They  asserted  their  divine 
right  to  govern  "  three  branches  of  one  and  the  same  Christian 
nation.''  They  invited  England  to  become  a  party; but  the 
regent  declined  giving  his  signature,  although  he  expressed  his 
approval.  Austria  sent  armies  to  repress  the  free  spirit  of 
Naples.  In  June,  18 L5,  Ferdinand  IV.  was  restored.  Murat, 
who  had  been  deposed,  made  a  foolish  attempt  to  regain  the 
tlirone, — was  taken  as  he  landed  on  the  shore,  and  afterwards 
shot.  Alexander  of  Russia,  having  assumed  the  title  of  czar 
and  king  of  Poland,  gave  the  Poles,  by  a  charter,  the  semblance 
of  constitutional  liberty;  and  appointed  Constantine,  his  brother, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  kingdom. 

1 1.  What,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  was  relinquished  by  the  Scottish 
dergy? 

Chap.  TIL — 1.  What  occurred  in  Psria  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  T 
To  what  were  the  French  compelled  by  the  allies!  What  is  related  of 
Marshal  Nej  ? — %,  What  leoffue  was  made  at  Paris  t  By  whom  ?  What 
objects  did  it  set  forth  t  Which  of  the  powers  soon  interfered  with  the 
•fllairs  of  another  nation  ?  What  is  said  of  Ferdinand  7  (See  side  note.)  What 
was  the  fate  of  Murat  ?   What  was  done  by  Alexander  in  respect  to  PoUnd  f 


1819. 

July  6. 
Louis 
XVllI.  re- 
enters 
Paris. 
July  7. 
Davoust  re- 
tires. 

(15th,  Napo- 
leon deli- 
vers himself 
to  the  En- 
glish.) 


Sept.  26,  at 
Paris* 

league  of 
the  Holj 
Allianee. 

(In  1818 
Ferdinand 
swore  to 
support  the 
constitu- 
tion ;  tlicn 
going  to  at- 
tend a  con- 
gress of  the 
Holy  Alli- 
ance, re- 
turned 
(1821.)  with 
an  Austrian 
army,  which 
made  him 
absolute.^ 
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jf#^m  jTu.      3,  At  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapellej  France  became  a 

PERr D IX.  fneniber  of  the  Holy  Alliance,     This  congress  established  ilu 

CHAP.  III.    principle  of  an  "  armed  intervention ;"  or  in  other  words^  the 

^•^^^^""^•^  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  agreed  to  assist  each  other  with 

181S.     their  whole  military  force^  against  their  own  subjects^  in  case  of 

^monanSiJ'^  fl  TCvoU  in  either  kingdom.    At  the  congress  which  conyened 

at  Aix-ia.  at  Troppau,  these  principles  were  still  further  extended,  and  the 

^OsSo  at'    right  was  claimed  to  interfere  by  coercion  in  the  domestic  af" 

Troppau.    fairs  of  all  oilier  nations.    This  pretended  right  was  exercised 

bach!  im  in  relation  to  the  afiairs  of  Spain^  Portugal  and  JSTaples,    The 

atvarona.)  people  of  all  these  kingdoms  had  obtained  better  securities  for 

their  liberties,  by  adopting  free  constitutions.     Their  respective 

rulers  had  sworn  to  be  governed  by  them,  and  the  citizens  felt 

tliat  they  had  secured  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and 

High  hand-  their  posterity.   But  the  "  Holy  Alliances-sent  their  armies,  broke 

•f  thtTHoiy'  up  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  people,  abrogated  their  con* 

▲iiiance.    gtitutions,  and  restored  the  sovereigns  to  absolute  power. 

4.  These  acts  of  gross  .violence  against  the  sovereignty  of  na- 
tions, were  abhorrent  to  all  liberal  men  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  through  president  Monroe, 
took  solemn  notice  of  them ;  and  declared  that  such  principles 
AlfiMiclf    should  not  be  extended  to  any  part  of  the  American  continent. 
MMiyperhapt  The  philanthropist  will  however,  indulge  the  hope,  that  not- 
Morope^^ct  withstanding  the  wrongs  with  which  the  Holy  Alliance  stands 
Suro^a'    chargeable,  that  it  contains  within  it  the  germ  of  a  better  order 
aoafe  jera-   of  things  ;^  and  that  there  may  yet  be,  in  Europe,  a  tribunal  where 
**<>»•       nations  may  resort  for  the  redress  of  real  or  supposed  grievances. 
6.  In  France^  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  created 
great  excitement;  and  they  were  boldly  denounced  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies.    The  ministry  became  alarmed,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  extreme  measures,  when  public  attention  was  di- 
verted by  the  death  of  Louis  XVfll. — His  brother,  the  duke  of 
Sf  coroM^*  Artois,  a  bigot  in  politics  and  religion,  ascended  the  throne, 
tionof     under  the  title  of  Charles  X.    As  liberal  ideas  gained  ground 
piaM  aT    with  the  people,  the  government  became  more  and  more  agi« 
Bheims.)    tated  with  alarm.    The  return  of  La  Fayette,  from  a  visit  of 
1S36.     friendship  to  America,  was  watched  with  apprehension.    The 
i^tarn  of   arbitrary  Villele  was  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.    He  had  ob- 
ivom  Ame?  tained  a  majority  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  by  influ< 
•*^-       encing  the  elections.     But  this  short-sighted  expedient  only  in- 
creased the  general  disaffection. 

6.  Pending  the  stmggle  with  Napoleon,  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany  had  promised  their  subjects,  what,  by  their  progress  in 

3.  What  principleadid  the  allied  monarchs  adopt  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  with 
regard  to  their  own  subjects  f  What  at  Troppau  in  regard  to  interfering 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations?  What  three  nations  attempted 
to  make  free  governments  and  were  prevented  t  By  whom  ?  How  ? — ^*; 
How  did  this  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  nations  aifect  the  minds  of  libe  • 
ral  men  ?  What  was  done  in  America?  What  may  be  hoped,  however, 
ooncerninff  a  tribunal  for  Europe  ?— S.  How  did  the  French  receive  the  doe 
tnnes  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ?  What  change  of  sovereigns  occurred  f  WnM 
H  said  in  reference  to  La  Fayette  f    What  is  said  of  Villele  f 
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mteUigence  they  ardently  desired,  constitutional  governments ;  J^»^«^  ^^- 
but  when  the  war  was  over,  few  remembered  their  engagements,  period  ix. 
The  king  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  Baden,  however,  fulfilled  c«ap.  hi. 
theirs  in  good  faith.  These  states  and  Prussia  have  given  great  ^•^■"^''^**-' 
attention  to  primary  education.  Jl  Commercial  League^  under  1833. 
the  auspices  of  Prussia  has  been  formed,  connecting  in  a  new  Commer- 
bond  almost  all  the  states  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ger-  Clallcaglli 
manic  body.    This  league  is  called  the  '*  ZoJl  Verein?^  ®^  ^"^ 

7.  Alexander  I.  of  Russia^  was  not  only  a  statesman  and    German 
warrior,  but  an  estimable  man.    Under  his  administration  the     StatCSi 
power  of  his  vast  and  yet  semi -barbarous  empire  was  felt  in     is<t6. 
every  court  of  Europe.    On  his  death,  which  the  civilized  world   December, 
regretted,  Constan tine,  his  brother,  was  declared  emperor.   This  x?e«inder 
prince  was  then  administering  the  government  of  Poland.     He  Acceasionof 
renounced  his  hereditary  rights  to  his  brother  Nicholas,  who    ^*^**°*"' 
assumed  the  government,  and  dated  his  reign 'from  the  death  of    ^Jj**f|]f/ 
Alexander.    He  repelled  an  invasion  of  the  Persians  under  year,  i844. 
Abbas  Mirza,  and  compelled  him  to  cede  to  Rtssia  large  ter-  ^land;  Hkf" 
ritories  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Araxes,  and  pay  the  expenses    PeteV,  to 
of  the  war.  .  Nicholas  has  since  manifested  himself  an  able  and    make  to- 
accomplished  sovereign ;  and  is  beloved  by  the  Russians  and  re-     prorc- 

,   J  1      r       •  *•  menu.) 

spected  by  foreign  nations. 

8.  Mahmoud  H.,  the  sultan  of  Turkey^  took  occasion  from 
an  insurrection  of  the  janizaries,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  dan- 
gerous power  of  that  body,  the  praetorians  of  Turkey.    He 
modelled  his  armies  on  the  European  system,  and  placed  him- 
self in  a  hostile  attitude  against  Russia,  then  occupied  with  the     1828- 
Persian  war.    The  Russian  forces,  amounting  to  200,000,  in-    war  b«- 
vaded  his  kingdom,  and  ader  numerous  sieges  and  battles,  in  ^sia"and*' 
which  victory  repeatedly  changed  sides,  at  length  prevailed.    Turkey. 
Having  passed  the  Balkan  mountains^  the  Russians  occupied    p^^^  of 
Adrianople^  the  second  city  in  the  Turkish  empire,  where,  in     Adria- 
1829,  they  dictated  the  terms  of  a  peace  by  which  they  ob-     noplft 
tained  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Dardanelles. 
Subsequently,  by  the  treaty  of  TJnkiar  Skclessi^  the  Porte  en- 
gaged to  close  those  straits  against  any  other  nation,  at  the  de- 
mand of  Russia.    This  alarmed  England  lest  Russia  should,  by 
subjugating  Turkey,  get  a  preponderating  power.    The  able 
viceroy  of  Egypt^  Mehemet  ALr,  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  with 

an  army,  who  overran  Syria,  and  defeated  the  Turks  at  the  bat-    jmi^ 
tie  of  Konieh.    The  English  interfered,  and  obliged  Mehemet  KOJfiKH. 
to  withdraw  his  forces,  and  still  acknowledge  his  vassalage  to  '*f"jjJ,"Jhi** 
the  sultan ;   but  his  subjection  is  rather  nominal  than  real.  Turks,  wh« 
Egypl  is  improving  under  his  auspices.  loeesi^ow 

9.  Ferdinand  Vll  of  Spain^  was,  in  1830  sinking  under  dis- 

0.  What  is  eaid  of  Germany  in  regard  to  its  progress  f  To  the  promises  of 
ihe  sovereigns  and  their  fulfiiment  t  To  education  t  The  commercial  league  f 
^•7.  What  was  the  character  of  Alexander  of  Russia?  What  is  said  of  Nicho- 
las T — 8.  What  was  done  by  Mahmoud  of  Turkey  ?  Give  an  occotint  of  the 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  What  was  obtained  by  Russia  at  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople  f  Of  Unkiar  Skeiessi  ?  What  did  the  English  appre- 
hend ?   What  occurreii  in  Syria  f    What  did  England  oblige  Mehemet  to  do  f 
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jfagT»Ht>.  g^ge^    Having  no  children,  Don  Carlos  his  brother  was  pre 
PERPDix.  sumptive  heir  to  the  crown;  and  the  priests  and  ultra  royalists 
CHIP.  m.   believed  that  under  his  auspices  they  were  to  be  restored  to 
^^^v^^^  their  ancient  influence.    As  this  would  be  destruction  to  the 
1883.     existing  government,  Ferdinand  was  persuaded  on  the  birth  of 
vii!!"iac?  a  daughter,  named  Isabella,  to  abrogate  the  Salic  law,  declare 
eecdedby   her  his  successor, — and  to  constitute  her  mother,  Chris  tin  a^ 
The  olriiu  regent    The  followers  of  Don  Carlos  remonstrated ;  but  on  the 
"'ruci^wii*  ^^^  ^^  Ferdinand  in  1833,  the  arrtfhgement  went  into  effect, 
war  enaaei.  and  Isabella  II.,  then  three  years  old,  was  proclaimed.    Don 
Carlos  was  also  proclaimed  by  his  party,  and  a  sanguinary  civil 
war  ensued ;  he  being  supported  by  the  clergy  and  absolutists, 
and  the  queen-regent  by  the  liberal  party.    France  and  England 
being  constitutional  monarchies,  cordially  united  in  giving  their 
SigSh'ad*  s'^PPort  to  the  young  queens,  Maria  of  Portugal,  and  Isabella 
mirai,  Na-   II.  of  Spain.    Th6  southem  and  eastern  {Provinces  of  Spain  rose 
""ed  thiab-*"  i°  1^35,  and  demanded  back  a  constitution  which  had  been 
•oiutku  off  adopted  in  1812.    By  the  regent's  consent  it  was  anew  pro- 
vfnMjnt.)    claimed.    The  same  year  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  suppressed 
in  Spain, — 900  convents  were  interdicted,  and  their  property 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  government    Still  the  party  of 
Don  Carlos  keptits  ground,  being  favored  in  the  northern  pro- 
civu  wMin  ^^^*^®^*    ^^^^  ^^^^  revolting  scenes  occurred  of* the  fratricidal 
Bpaio.     slaughter  of  brethren  of  the  same  political  family.    In  1840  a 
peace  was  made ;  and  the  same  year  the  queen-dowager  resigned 
the  regency, — which  the  Cortes  conferred  on  general  Esp ar- 
te bo.     In  1843  he  was  exiled,  and  Spain  is  again  the  theatre 
of  civil  war.     Portugal  is  comparatively  tranquil. 

10.  After  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  in  France^  the  Jesuits, 

and  such  as  adhered  to  arbitrary  principles,  were  taken  into 

favor  with  the  king.    They  were  opposed  with  great  energy 

and  boldness  by  the  liberals.    To  take  off  public  attention  from 

*wm^*  their  measures,  and  make  themselves  popular  with  the  nation, 

with    the  ministry  made  a  war  with  Algiers.     It  was  ably  conducted, 

Aigiert.  ^^^^  ended  m  the  subjugation  of  that  country ;  but  the  ministry 

obtained  no  credit  even  for  this,  and  the  elections  were  carried 

against  them.    This  they  attributed  to  the  influence  of  "a  free 

press,''  which  they  said,  ^^  was  at  all  times  an  instniment  of  dis- 

tIree  ^^^^  *°^  sedition."    On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  they  pub- 

DJiYs,*'  lished  "  Tfie  Three  Ordinances^    The   first,  dissolved   the 

t***M  ^^*"^^®''  ®^  deputies ;  the  second,  suspended  the  liberty  of  the 
'   sr/and'  press,  and  the  third,  presented  a  new  and  arbitrary  law  of  elec* 
^'      tion.    The  first  attempts  to  carry  these  despotic  ordinances  into 
execution,  was  the  signal  for  ^^  The  Revolution  of  the  Three 

U.  What  was  the  state  of  Spain  in  1830 1  What  arranKeroenla  were  made 
by  Ferdinand  VII.  ?  What  occurred  on  his  death  to  produce  civil  war  ?  By 
whom  were  (he  opposite  parties  supported  f  What  ground  was  taken  by 
France  and  England  ?  What  was  done  in  Spain  in  1835  7  In  1840  and  '43 1 
What  is  in  1844  the  slate  of  Spain  and  Portugal  7— lO.  Who  were  favored 
by  Charles  X.?  What  was  done  by  the  liberals  t  What  war  was  got  up, 
and  how  did  it  result  t    What  were  the  three  ordiaancet  f 
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Days?'*  This  revolution,  like  the  American,  was  a  contest  for  .■*fafer»  Jfe. 
principle.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  perpdix. 
"The  Standard''  around  which  the  liberal  French,  as  if  moved  chap,  m, 
by  one  spipit,  involuntarily  rallied,  the  revolution  was  eflfected.  ^^^^^^^'>^i^ 
About  1000  men  fell  during  the  "  three  days."  Lafayette  was  ,^};**^JJ5j  ^ 
again  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards.  Charles  Lafayette, 
and  the  royal  family  departed  from  France.  The  chamber  of  Jjjjj" 
deputies,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lafayette,  made  Louis  (the  bod 
Philip,  of  the  family  of  Orleans,  king  of  the  French.  The  j^uVe  of 
late  ministers  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison-  Orleans 
ment  Hereditary  nobility  was  abolished,  and  the  elective  sided 
franchise  extended.  reiof^*L§ 

11.  The  severity  of  the  Russian  government  in  Poland^  with  tionistt    o. 
the  loss  of  national  existence,  had  always  been  intolerable  to  ^^^^^^    tS 
that  ancient  people.     An  extensive  conspiracy  of  the  youth  of     the      ^ 
the  first  families  was  'formed  4o  liberate  tlieir  country.    Their  EgTittef 
operations  were  at  first  carried  on  in  secret,  but  the  conspiracy  ^"^  was 
was  discovered,  and  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  Polish  vie-    *ed.) " 
tims.     On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  November,  1830,  a  young  Difcontent 
Polish  officer  entered  the  military  school  at  Warsaw  and  called  ^f'^c  PoUa 
the  youth  to  arms.     The  cadets  instantly  took  up  their  line  of     1^*,9' 
march,  and  accompanied  by  the  students  of  the  university,  pro-  iniu^rection 
ceeded  to  the  residence  of  Constantinc,  and  forced  their  way  *>*'  wawaw. 
into  his  palace.     He  escaped  by  a  secret  passage.    The  insur- 
rection immediately  became  general.     Forty  thousand  Polish 

troops  and  citizens,  having  seized  the  public  arsenal  and  armed 
themselves,  expelled  the  Russian  troops  from  Warsaw.     A  Po- 
lish diet  was  immediately  assembled,  and  independence  declared.     -^^- 
The  emperor  Nicholas  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the    i^„^„, 
patriots  as  rebels.    A  succession  of  sanguinary  battles  followed,   take  War- 
kn  which  the  Poles  were  at  first  victorious  ;  but  single-handed,   ilJJidTpIin 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the  giant  power  of  Russia.     They    enslaved, 
concentrated  their  forces  around  Warsaw,  where,  after  several  Revolution 
days  of  continued  fighting,  the  Polish  armies  were  defeated, —  in  BcUium. 
Warsaw  was  taken,  and  its  defenders  slaughtered,  or  driven     waa^e 
into  exile.  Tn^hMlw 

12.  The  French  revolution  of  1830  was  immediately  follow-  of  George 
ed  by  that  of  Belgium.     The  Bclgic  people,  always  French  in  ,i][;v?eV\h* 
their  institutions  and  feelings,  had  been,  at  the  congress  of    heiress  of 
Vienna,  injudiciously  annexed  to  Holland.     An  opportunity  was    lamVuteV 
now  seized  to  sever  themselves,  and  a  national  congress  assem-   J}[^"P®" 
bled,  which  declared  the  independence  of  Belgium ;  and  in  1832  The  English 
adopted  a  constitutional  monarchy.    The  representatives  of  the  ^^JSJide^a 
five  powers,  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  assem-  king,  ceased 
bled  in  London,  arranged  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom,  ^M.OM^for 
and  apportioned  the  national  debt  between  it  and  Holland.     It  his  annual 
was  arranged  that  Leopold,  of  Saxe  Coburg,  should  be  king    ^'uie.)' 

lv>.  What  three  days  are  mentioned,  and  what  was  done  during  the  time  T 
Who  was  the  leader  at  this  time  t  Who  at  the  recommendation  of  Lafay- 
eite  was  made  king. — 11.  Relate  the  last  valiant  struggle  of  the  Poles -» 
1%.  What  account  can  you  give  of  Belgium  ff 
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'*^"'^^'  of  Belgium.  Leopold  aAerwards  married  Louisa,  eldest  daaghtet 
PERPDix.  of  Louis  Philip. 

CHAP.  IV.        13,  The  repeated  attempta  which  have  been  made  upon  the  life 
^^^"V'^/  of  Louis  Philip,  have  been  a  reason  or  pretence  for  so  strengthen- 
ing his  power,  and  his  military  arrangements,  that  he  has  whoUy 
abridged  the  liberties  of  the  French  people, — completely  shackled 
the  press,  and  placed  Paris  under  military  despotism.    This  king 
has,  however,  bent  in  some  things  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  his 
government  having  patronized  schools  for  the  improvement  of 
the  common  people ;  and  while  his  power  has  promptly  quelle<) 
their  insurrections,  he  has  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  French 
in  asking  the  British  for  the  remains  of  him,  whose  conquests 
gave  them,  for  a  time,  such  a  proud  eminence  among  the  na- 
Pouie*»ent  tions.     A  warlike  vessel  was  sent  to  St.  Helena.    The  grass- 
*o8t.Heie-  grown  nook  has  been  disturbed, — and  its  willow  no  longer 
'remaiM  of*  waves  over  the  grave  of  Napoleon.     Attended  by  six  hundred 
Napoioon.   thousand  persons — ^bome  on  a  glittering  car,  the  conqueror 
1840.    ^S^^o.  enters  Paris.    But  death  has  conquered  him ;  and  it  is  but 
pec.  6.      dust  and  ashes,  which  is  borne  alofl,  in  that  pompous  ceremo- 
r«intwed  to  ^^^^*   '^^^  spiTii  which  once  gave  such  mighty  energy  is  jfono— 
PariB.      we  know  not  whither. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Republic  of  America. 


L  In  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  .contracting  nations  were,  in  regard  to  territory, 
restored  to  their  respective  limits  before  tlie  contest    The  free 
institutions  of  the  Republic  had  been  tested,  and  found  adequatA 
to  a  slate  of  war,  as  well  as  of  peace ;  and  happily  those  violent 
and  often  alarming  party  feuds  which  had  arrayed  one  half  of 
the  people  against  the  other,  had  been  composed.    Commodore 
Decatur  was  dispatched  with  a  formidable  naval  force  into  th^ 
M15.     Mediterranean,  to  chastise  the  piratical  powers  on  the  coast  of 
•hMtiile^thc  Barbary.    The  Algerines  were  never  before  so  completely  hum- 
Aieerioas.   bled.    Their  shipping  was  captured,  their  defences  destroyed  • 
and  the  terrified  Dey,  while  his  chief  city  lay  exposed  to  tn^ 
destructive  fire  of  Decatur's  guns,  consented  to  make  compen- 
sation for  his  past  injuries  to  American  commerce,  and  to  with- 
draw his  claims  to  the  tribute,  which  the  American  republic 

13.  What  has  been  the  coarse  of  Louis  Philip  f  In  what  respect  has  hr 
bent  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  f  In  what  particular  did  he  gratify  the  French 
people  ?    Relate  some  particulars  of  the  second  funeral  of  Napoleon. 

Chap.  IV — 1.  How  had  the  peace  of  Ghent  settled  affairs  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  f  What  circumstances  favorable  to  America  are  no- 
uced  t    What  was  done  by  an  American  fleet  under  cowmodore  Deear  jr  f 
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as  well  as  Earope,  had  prewously  submitted  to  the  dis^ce  of  ^^^^^  -"»• 

Saying.    Tunis  and  Tripoli  were  also  compelled  to  agree  to  perpdix. 
umiliating  terms  of  peace.  chap.  iv. 

2.  The  eflforts  of  congress  were  directed  to  improve  the  in-  v-^-v-^Sii.' 
temal  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  Union.  The  Bank  of  the  J^*j**2.'" 
United  States,  which  had  been  established  during  Washington's  aon,  Madi'' 
administration,  was  re-chartcrcd,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  ■and^j^i'^*' 
of  dollars ;  and  a  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  commerce  was  es->  son*  each 
tablished,  whose  object  was  to  secure  some  of  the  more  com-  ^^ncy  two 
mon  domestic  manufactures  against  a  ruinous  foreign  compe-  ^erma,  and 
titton.  Mr.  Madison,  having  enjoyed  the  presidency  two  trioUcaUy 
constitutional  terms,  declined  another  election;  and  the  votes  of  ,J^j"jJ|2,J) 
the  colleges  of  electors  of  the  several  states  were  given,  with 

great  unanimity,  to  James  Monroe,  also  a  citizen  of  Virginia.     181  ir. 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration  was  distinguished  by  wisdom  and  Mr.  Monroe, 
firmness.    The  federal  Union,  which  had  been  from  time  to 
time  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  new  statesjt  increased  steadily  ^JI*3mf* 
in  general  prosperity.    The  United  States  were  fast  relieving  ted  in  i8S7,    . 
themselves  from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  oc-   ?itca'— 
.casioned  by  the  late  war.    They  had  an  affluent  revenue,  ac-  douwe  tbe 
quired  mostly  from  duties  upon  foreign  commerce,  and  from     °* 
sales   of   public    land.    All  internal   duties  and   taxes  were 
abolished ;  and  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  revolution  were  re-  J®*?"^^ 
lieved  from  poverty  by  the  grant  of  an  adequate  pension.   "  The    ^liorid*.^ 
era  of  good  feeling,"  that  so  signally  characterised  the  com- 
mencement of  the  administration  of  president  Monroe,  still  more 
conspicuously  distinguished  its  close. 

3.  By  invitation  from  the  American  government,  general  La-  i$iSt4. 
fayette  arrived  in  New  York,  August,  1824.  All  the  associa-  viaii  of  La- 
tions  connected  with  the  name  of  Lafayette,  were  dear  to  the  (^JeMni 
American  people ;  and  he  was  met  by  a  warmth  of  national  ^j[*^®"^*" 
friendship  and  gratitude,  beyond  his  most  sanguine  anticipa-  made  hit  • 
tions.  Every  where  hailed  as  the  cherished  "guest  of  the  na-  SJeJg^/Je- 
tion ;"  his  progress  through  the  twenty-four  states  of  the  re-  dining  bi« 
public  was  one  continual  triumphal  procession;  but  unlike  the  twe^^t^hJ 
heroes  of  ancient  Rome,  he  was  followed  by  happy  friends,  not  °»"]J"'*  *• 

%  humbled  enemies.  The  gratitude  of  his  adopted  country  did  etteJ'] 
not  exhaust  itself  in  empty  honors.  In  consequence  of  his  ser- 
vices and  expenditures^juring  the  American  revolution,  congress 
made  him  a  grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  valu- 
able township  of  land  in  Florida.  The  interviews  of  Lafayette 
with  some  of  his  most  distinguished  co-patriots  of  the  olden 
time,  among  whom  were  the  elder  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe,  standing  as  they  all  were  on  the  verge  of  time, 
could  not  but  be  affecting.  Still  more  so  were  his  pilgrimages 
to  the  tombs  of  Washington,  and  others  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
After  having  been  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  younger 

2.  Whaf  two  measures  of  Congress  are  here  related  f  What  change  of 
presidents  occurred  f  What  inhere  mentioned  in  the  side  note  ?  What  was 
the  character  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  and  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try f— 3.  Relate  tbe  visit  of  Lafayette  to  America. 
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Jaly4. 
Three  ez* 
presidents 
die  on  the 
fourth  pf 

July. 


MBdernEit  jf r,  Adams,  MsTch  4th,  1825,  and  received  from  him  the  na- 

PERi'D  IX.  tion'a  farewell,  he  embarked  on  board  the  new  frigate  Brandy- 
cHip.  IV.  wine,  and  returned  to  act  again  an  impoitant  part  on  the  theatre 

'"^^^^''^^^^  of  France. 

4.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  American 
independence,  July  4th,  1826,  died  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author 
of  that  declaration,  and  John  Adams,  its  most  devoted  advocate. 
On  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  died  James  Monroe,  another  ex- 
president.  At  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  flourishing  in  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  the  United  States  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  prosperity  never  perhaps  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
people.  A  wise  and  vigorous  system  of  finance  and  expendi- 
ture,  restricted  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  reduced,  and  finally 
extinguished  the  national  debt;  while  population  and  wealth 
increased  in  a  ratio  before  unknoton  in  the  history  of  nations. 
19d9>  5'  On  the  4th  qf  March,  1829,  general  Jackson  was  inau« 
March  4.     gurated  president  of  the  republic,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  vice 

cShoun*n-  president.  In  1832,  North  America  was  visited  by  the  fatal 
augurated.  u  Asiatic  Cholera,"  which  began*  in  Asia  about  fifteen  years  be- 
fore. It  passed  through  Europe,  then  made  its  appearance  in. 
Canada,  from  whence  it  spread  destruction  over  America ;  being 
chiefly  fatal  in  populous  cities.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1833, 
general  Jackson  was  again  inaugurated  president  of  the  republic, 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  was  made  vice  president 

6.  The  protective  duties  laid  by  congress,  while  they  ad- 
vanced the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  north, 
increased  the  price  of  commodities,  some  of  which  were  espe- 
cially needed  at  the  south.  Hence  a  violent  anti-tariff  party 
arose,  chiefly  in  South  Carolina.  After  working  themselves  up 
by  meetings,  speeches,  and  the  press,  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, this  party  proceeded  to  declare,  through  a  convention 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  that  congress  in  layiqg  protective  du- 
ties had  exceeded  its  just  powers — that  its  acts,  on  this  head, 
should  be  null  and  void^  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  ths/^ 


188a 

Jackson  and 
Van  Buren. 


••NoUifica. 

tion"  party 
In  South 
Carolina. 


Convention 

of  Columbia 

pass  the 

"or"diiiance.'  legislature  of  South  Carolina  to  make  provision  to  resist  them 
by  an  armed  force.     The  legislature  obeyed  the  ordinance;  and 
thus  for  the  first  time,  one  of  our  sister  states  was  in  the  attitude  % 
of  rebellion  against  the  paternal  rule  of  the  general  government 
The  president  affectionately  called  on  the  wandering  state  to 
return  to  obedience ;  while  he  took  such  decided  measures  to 
compel  submission,  as  led  litde  hope  that  resistance  would  be 
availing.    The  nullification  party  then  consented  to  a  compro 
mise,  which  was  introduced  into  congress  by  Henry  Clay. 
United         '^'  ^^®  national  bank  had,  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  the 

sutesBank.  business  Community,  afforded  the  facility  of  easy  transmission^ 

3.  What  change  of  prcaidenta  waa  made  ia  1825  7 — 4.  What  remaikabte 
coincidence  haa  occurred  in  the  death  of  three  ex-preaidenta  ?  What  was 
the  etato  and  oroapecta  of  the  country  ?— 5.  When  did  the  two  inaaguraiions 
of  general  JacKaon  occur,  and  who  were  the  vice  preaidenta  T  What  account 
ia  ^iven  of  the  Aaiatic  cholera  ? — O.  What  occurred  in  conaequence  of  the 
tariff  or  protective  dutiea?  What  waa  the  courae  of  the  anti-tariff,  or  nulU 
fication  party  in  South  Carolina !    What  waa  that  of  the  president  f 
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and  a  uniform  currency  to  every  part  of  the  republic.     A  party,  «y»fc»-»  tat* 
however  arose,  with  president  Jackson  at  its  head,  who  op*  peri*d  ix. 
posed  the  bank,  doubting  its  constitutionality  and  expediency. 
His  opponents  alleged  that  the  directors  had  refused  to  permit 
its  ofHces  to  be  made  by  the  government  the  reward  of  party 
services;  as  unhappily  those  of  the  revenue  and  post-office 
have,  within  the  present  century,  been  more  or  less  made.    The  of  Iheyack 
friends  of  Gen.  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  ton  or  ami- 
agents  of  the  bank  had  corruptly  used  their  great  moneyed  power  *'*"'*  ^*'*^ 
against  the  supporters  of  his  administration.     However  the  con« 
test  between  the  executive  and  the  bank  might  have  begun,  its 
course  was  mutual  injury,  and  its  close' destruction  to  the  bank; 
the  president,  in  1832,  putting  his  veto  upon  a  bill  for  rechar-     1839. 
tcring  it,  which  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress.    In  1833,  Gen. Jackson 
the  charter  being  soon  to  expire.  Gen.  Jackson  directed  Mr.  bank's'har- 
DuANE,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  withdraw  from  it  the        '•' 
government  funds.    Mr.  Duane,  personally  responsible  in  heavy     \<SSS. 
bonds,  refused;  believing  that  the  constitution   regarded  the  Mr.  Duane 
keeper  of  the  public  purse,  as  amenable  rather  to  the  house  of    wkhdr'aw 
representatives  than  to  the  executive.   Gen.  Jackson  removed  **^«  deposiia. 
Iiim  and  put  Mr.  Tanet  in  his  place,  by  whom  the  funds  were 
withdraw  n.    They  were  afterwards,  by  act  of  congress,  placed     1SS5. 
in  certain  selected  state  banks,  which  were  encouraged  to  dis-  ^cedflntiM 
count  freely;  and  thus  facilities  too  great  before,  by  which     /*^^, 
money  might  be  obtained  on  credit,  were  increased. 

8.  A  perfect  madness  of  speculation  became  rife  throughout 
the  landJi  The  lots  of  cities,  real  or  imaginary,  were  so  bought 
and  sold  that  fortunes  were  made  in  a  day.     Idleness  and  extra- 
vagance took  the  place  of  industry  and  economy.    This  public     ^mw 
fever  had,  in  1837,  a  fearful  crisis.    Before  it  every  one  seemed    The  **r$' 
growing  rich,  after  it  many  individuals  and  families  were  truly  p* "'jj'Jop 
reduced  from  affluence  to  hopeless  poverty.    The  banks  were  specie  pny 
obliged  to  suspend  specie  payment,  and  credit  seemed  univer-      ™®'*^" 
sally  at  an  end.    But  by  a  return  to  the  neglected  virtues  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  and  by  the  great  productive  powers  of  the 
labor,  the  soil,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  business 
has  revived.    The  banks  of  New  York,  in  1838,  resumed  specie     1888. 
payment,  and  those  in  otlier  parts  of  the  countr}',  which  did  g^meVpecit 
not  utterly  fail,  soon  followed  their  example.    State  govern-    payment, 
ments,  and  other  corporations,  which  partook  the  general  mania  (There  has 
of  dealing  upon  credit,  are  now  paying  old  debts,  rather  than  n«7«'  '>«jn 
making  new  ones ;  and  they  are  all  beginning  to  learn,  that  tlie  the™<^ountry 
people  prefer  to  be  taxed,  rather  than  that  any  corporation  to  ^j^JJ jg*)}  j^ 
which  they  belong,  should  suffer  the  disgrace  of  '^  repudiating   aii  the  no- 
their  debts."  ""le^ 

9.  A  portion  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tribes  remained  on  their 

T.  Give  an  accoant  of  the  national  bank, — the  opposition  to  it, — its  fall. 
Of  Gen.  Jack8on*8  course  in  regard  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. — 8. 
Relate  the  course  of  things  preceding  the  revulsion.  At  what  time  did  that 
occur?  What  was  then  the  condiuon of  the  country?  What  causes  are 
producing  niturning  prosperity  ? 
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Mtdn-uBU.  resenrations  within  the  republic.  Their  settled  practice  of  making 

PERi'D  IX.  war,  when  so  far  from  having  declared  it,  their  show  of  friend- 

CHAP.  IV.    ship  was  tiie  greatest,  made  them  dangerous  and  dreaded  neigh- 

^•^^^^""^•^  bors.    The  general  government  had  become  involved  in  an 

agreement  with  Georgia  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  lands 

within  its  borders.     Yet  in  its  north-western  section  the  Chero- 

kees,  the  most  civilized  of  the  North  American  tribes,  inhabited 

and  refused  to  quit  their  ancient  domain.    The  president  be> 

lieved,  that  if  the  Indians  attempted  to-remain  within  the  United 

States,  it  would  but  lead,  as  in  former  cases,  to  their  own  de- 

kees^arefwe  structlou.      He  therefore  proposed  to  congress  that  they  should 

•atlafied"°A  ^®*  ^^^^  ^  IsiTge  territory  in  the  far  west,  and  remove  them 

newapaper  thither.     Congress  autliorized  general  Jackson  to  carry  out  his 

ju«»  eJu-    pr^j®^^  *"^?  ^"^  ^y  °"^?  ^®  tribes  have  been  sent  to  their  des- 

biishedby   tined  abode.     The  treaty   by   which   certain   of  their  chiefs 

ofihei7pr!^  pledged  the  Cherokees,  was  considered  by  the  body  of  that  na- 

"pai chief,  tion  as  unfairly  obtained;  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 

homes  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  which  they  could 

not  hope  to  resist. 

10.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida,  incited  by  their  chief  Osc  eola, 

refused  to  remove  -,  and  a  war  was  carried  on  to  hunt  them  nut 

from  the  unhealthy  morasses  of  that  peninsula,  destructive  of 

numbers  of  our  bravest  soldiers,  and  millions  of  our  treasure. 

1835.     One  little  army  of  117  men,  under  major  Dade,  fell  into  an 

Djl^hK'S    ambuscade  and  were  all  cut  off.     A  year  after,  at  lake  Okee- 

BJtTTLE-  Chobee,  138  were  killed,  among  whom  was  their  commander 

iLnu^^ne-  COLONEL  THOMPSON  j  and  it  was  not  until  1842  that  ile  Semi- 

'•cjns^OA?,)  noles  were  subdued  and  carried  to  the  Indian  territory.     While 

I9SB      the  Florida  war  was  in  progress,  the  Creeks  attacked  a  steamboat 

OKEE-     on  the  Chattahoochee  river  and  burned  it; — another  was  fired, 

CHOBEE.  and  with  all  its  passengers  consumed.    General  Scott  was  sent 

routed!     against  these  Indians;  and  in  a  few  months  they  were  reduced 

to  submission,  and  sent  to  the  west 
1S3Y.         11.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  occurred  the  inauguration  of 
March  4.     Martin  Va*\  Burbn,  as  president  of  llie  United  States,  and 
iion^of  Van  RicuARD  M.  JoHNsoN,  as  vicc  president.     Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
^ohnBon.^   Unfortunate  in  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  as  it 
was  the  year  of  ''  the  revulsion"  when  there  was  so  much  pe- 
cuniary distress.   Many  thought  that  the  government  should  have 
attempted  something  for  the  general  relief;  but  the  president  be* 
lieved  that  the  faults  of  individuals  had  produced  the  depression, 
and  individual  industry  and  enterprize  would  alone  suffice  to 
restore  prosperity.     Meantime,  as  the  banks  where  the  govern- 
ment deposits  had  been  kept  were  not  considered  safe,  he 
projected  a  plan  for  keeping  the  public  purse,  called  "the  sub- 

O.  What  practice  of  the  Indians  made  it  apparentljr  expedient  that  they 
should  be  removed  ?  In  what  engagement  was  the  United  States  involved  f 
What  plan  was  proposed — by  whom — and  what  occnrred  in  consequence  t 
What  is  remarked  concerning  the  Cherokees  f — lO.  Give  an  account  of 
the  Florida,  or  second  Seminole  war? — 11.  What  change  of  presidents  oc- 
curred, and  when  ?  Whjr  was  Mr.  Van  Buren  unfortunate  in  the  time  of 
his  presidency  ? 
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treasoiry  scheme,"  which  proving  unpopular,  he  lost  the  next  J^*^*rnis$, 
election.  Jt  was  by  the  freemen  given  to  general  Harrison, 
as  president,  and  Johx  Tyler,  as  vice  president.  The  benevo- 
lent and  kind  hearted  Harrison  died  in  one  month  after  he  was 
inaugurated, — when,  by  the  constitution,  Mr.  Tyler  became  pre- 
sident. 

12.  The  affinity  of  blood,  of  language,  and  of  a  free  press  and 
constitutional  government,  which  exists  between  Great  Britain 

and  this  country,  together  with  a  close  commercial  connexion,  JJJlJJtolJi  ^J. 
seems  at  this  time  cementing  these  two  great  branches  of  the  tween  Great 
Anglo-Saxon  family.    During  Gen.  Jackson's  administration,  ^^l^^^ 
when  Louis  Philip  wholly  neglected  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
by  which  the  French  had  engaged  to  pay  for  their  spoliations  on 
our  commerce, — and  general  Jackson  had  taken  that  resolute 
tone  of  compulsion  from  which  he  never  receded,  England  in-   jj™*^*}, 
terfered  by  her  friendly  mediation,  and  saved  us  from  a  war ;  per-    mediation 
suading  the  king  o[  the  French  to  show  his  justice,  rather  than  ^JhlTmoney' 
his  valor.     When  our  citizens  interfered  in  the  rebellion  of  •tipniatedln 
Canada,  Great  Britain  liberally  accepted  the  assurances  of  our    TreatT'" 
government,  that  the  interference  was  unauthorized ;  and  a  ques- 
tion long  agitated,  concerning  the  boundary  line  between  Maine 
and  Lower  Canada,  has  at  length  been  amicably  adjusted  by  a 
treaty  negotiated  at  Washington,  by  lord  Ashburton  on  the     18451. 
part  of  tlie  British  government,  and  Daniel  Webster  the  Ameri-  ir^«*Y  b^ 
can  secretary  of  slate.    The  great  operations  of  Christian  bene-   ♦w-gn'  c 
volence  by  which  the  present  age  is  distinguished,  have  been     j»jfoi|i* 
mainly  carried  on  by  these  two  nations,  Great  Britain  generally    -.- ^  jij- 
taking  the  lead.     In  another  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  it  fifofa* 
present  time,  the  application  of  steam  to  useful  arts,  particularly 
to  the  increase  of  the  speed  of  travelling  by  sea  and  land, — while 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  have  led  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Americans  have  not  been  at  all  behind  their  father-land. 

13.  The  free  institutions  of  America  are  watched  by  Euro- 
pean politicians  with  intense  interest.  None  can  deny  their 
excellence ;  but  many  predict  their  downfall.  Trials  have  al- 
ready occurred,  but  they  have  been  tlius  far  efficiently  met 

By  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  we  have  been  preserved 
from  civil  war ;  and  our  hope  for  the  future  preservation  of  our 
righteous  institutions  is  in  him,  aJ%  in  the  degree  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  intelligence,  which  exists  among  our  citizens,  female 
as  well  as  male.  The  course  of  history,  which  we  have  pur- 
sued, has  shown  us,  that  with  virtue  a  nation  may  continue 
prosperous  and  happy ;  but  when  the  people  become  corrupt, 
then  ensues  anarchy, — to  save  from  whose  bloody  and  intoler- 
able scourge,  the  iron  rule  of  despotism  is  welcomed  as  a  relief.  \ 

11.  Who  was  Mr.  Van  Boren*!  saccessor  in  the  presidency,  and  how 
loog  did  he  remain  7  Who  sacceeded  him  7^12.  What  remark  conoern. 
ing  Great  Britain  and  our  repablio  is  here  made  7  What  friendly  office  did 
Gnat  Britain  perform  in  regard  to  France.  In  what  two  instances  has 
9reat  Britain  shown  a  disposition  to  cultivate  peace  with  our  republic  7  In 
what  reRpects  have  Great  Britain  and  America  led  the  rest  of  the  worU  7— 
13«  What  are  the  author's  concluding  remarks 7  ^j,,  ,^^^  uy  ^ ^ -^Sl^ 
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JMtf  m».  If  they  are  wrong  who  hold  that  this  is  the  inevitahle  destiny 
PERro  IX.  of  our  republic,  no  less  do  those  err  who  treat  with  levity  every 
CHAP.  IT.    suggestion  that  such  is  our  danger.    Has  the  Ruler  of  Nations 
^"^^^^^'^  given  assurance  that  he  will  set  aside  the  order  of  his  provi 
dence  in  our  behalf?    Has  he  given  us  a  license  to  commit, 
inPhiiadlri.  ^^^^  impunity,  ofiences  for  which  he  has  filled  other  nations 
'%ia  ara '  with  blood  1    Let  the  father  consider,  as  he  looks  upop  the 
freJ"  and"  g^^^P  ^^^ch  surrounds  his  fireside,  that,  although  their  bemg 
the  dis.      has  begun  under  the  sunny  skies  of  public  prosperity,  its  course 
£^^f     may  lie  through  the  gloomy  influences  of  public  misrule,  and 
^LJPJ*n»  0'  finally,  of  desolating  anarchy ;  —  then  will  he  turn  aside  from 
bairof  na-    his  too  anxious  cares  to  earn  a  fortune  for  their  present  and  fu 
mental    ture  luxury,  and  awake  to  preserve  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
uoo/iiaira    try,  which  cannot  go  to  decay  without  dashing  out  the  value  of 
joat  past.)    pj-operty^  and  putting  life  itself  in  peril ;  for,  rocked  in  the  eagle« 
nest  of  liberty,  America  must  first  be  crushed,  before  she  changes 
her  republicanism  for  monarchy.    He  would  then  lay  by  his 
petty  prejudices  of  section  or  party ;  —  he  would  vote  for  no 
miscreant  to  public  office,  who,  false  to  the  laws  of  his  God 
and  a  traitor  to  his  domestic  relations,  makes  a  contemptible 
^whfch^o*^   parade  of  his  love  to  his  country ;— he  would  pay  no  money  to 
titixeDamay  Support  public  prints  which  tare  careless  of  truth,  and  scatter 
*^unu^  public  immorality ; — and  he  would  not,  by  laxity  of  family  dis- 
cipline, leave  the  wills  of  his  children  in  the  untamed  condition 
of  savage  nature,  but  betimes  inure  them  to  obey  lawful  authori- 
ties.    In  all  the  boasted  political  compacts  of  the  founders  of 
our  government,  the  solemn  obligation  was  entered  into,  to  yield 
voluntary  obedience  to  the  constituted  powers.     Finally,  the 
conscientious  respect  to  law  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  is  that 
one  virtue — the  ofispring  and  the  parent  of  many  others — which 
alono  can  sustain  a  republican  government.     This,  with  the 
continued  smiles  of  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  may  preserve  our 
noble  political  inheritance ;  not  only  to  bless  our  own  posterity, 
but  to  remain  a  beacon-light,  amidst  the  dark  waves  of  oppres- 
sion, in  which  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  mankind  have, 
for  80  many  ages,  involved  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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